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PREFATORY  STATEMENT.' 


The  organization  of  the  National  Vocational  Guidance  Associa- 
tion was  completed  during  a  series  of  meetings  held  in  1913  at  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  October  21-24,  inclusive.  This  was  the  third  national 
conference  on  vocational  guidance^  previous  meetings  having  been 
hdd  at  Boston  in  1910  and  New  York  City  in  1912.  At  the  latter 
meeting  the  conference  authorized  the  selection  of  a  committee  to 
arrange  for  a  convention  in  1913  and  to  present  plans  for  a  permanent 
organization  should  such  a  procedure  seem  advisable  after  due  con- 
sideration of  the  opportunities  for  service  presented  by  present-day 
conditions. 

In  accordance  with  this  authorization,  the  National  Vocational 
Guidance  Association  was  duly  organized  at  Grand  Rapids  by  the 
acceptance  of  the  report  of  the  organization  committee,  the  adoption 
of  a  constitution,  and  the  election  of  officers. 

This  bulletin  contains  the  formal  papers  presented  at  the  con- 
ference. 

In  addition  to  these  papers,  mention  should  be  made  of  a  Eound 

Table  "  Question  Box  "  ^  and  of  a  remarkable  session  devoted  to  a 
series  of  demonstrations  of  the  Grand  Rapids  plan  of  vocational 

guidance  conducted  in  the  Central  High  School  and  the  Junior  High 

School  in  Grand  Rapids,  the  demonstrations  being  carried  out  largely 

by  the  pupils  themselves."    The  questions  presented  and  discussed  at 

the  round  table  showed  more  clearly  than  did  the  deliberations  of 

any  other  session  the  need  for  such  an  organization  as  the  National 

Vocational  Guidance  Association. 

Perhaps  the  formation  of  a  new  society  such  as  this,  when  so- 
cieties are  multiplying  so  rapidly,  demands  a  word  of  explanation, 
if  not  of  defense. 

The  new  association  was  organized  only  when  a  careful  study  of 
the  situation  had  disclosed  the  fact  that  no  existing  organization 
was  in  a  position  to  do  the  work  to  which  the  association  proposes 
to  address  itself;  a  work,  furthermore,  which  should  be  undertaken 
inunediately.    There  is  no  doubt  that  a  widespread  demand  exists 

iBy  Prof.  Prank  M.  Leavltt,  University  of  Chicago. 
'  See  Appendix  A,  p.  83. 
*  See  Appendix  B,  p.  91. 
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for  a  more  rational  and  humane  guidance  of  the  youth  of  the  land 
toward  and  in  vocational  life,  yet  even  a  superficial  study  of  the 
movement  reveals  the  fact  that  divergrait^  if  not  conflicting,  opinions 
are  held  as  to  the  duties  of  public-school  authorities  to  give  advice 
to  their  pupils,  or  to  exercise  vocaticmal  supervision  over  the  diildren 
who  become  wage  earners  at  an  early  age.  It  is  also  clear  that,  as 
the  result  of  several  excellent  but  nevertheless  partial  investigations, 
a  mass  of  information  has  been  collected  which  must  be  more  care- 
fully collated  before  wholly  trustworthy  conclusions  can  be  drawn. 

Particularly  important  is  the  fact  that  the  demand  for  guidance 
seems  to  come  from  three  rather  distinct  sources.  There  is  the  eco- 
nomic demand,  made  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  our  industrial 
system  needs  a  better  or  more  efficiently  diosen  body  of  employees. 
This  is  closely  allied  to  the  phase  of  scientific  management  which 
shows  the  need  of  more  scientific  methods  of  selecting  workmen. 

Then  there  is  the  educational  demand  that  our  schools  enlarge  their 
functions  to  include  not  only  preparation  for  vocational  life,  but  also 
a  specific  plan  of  vocational  guidance,  even  to  the  extent  of  finding 
employment  for  children  about  to  leave  school,  especially  for  those 
who  must  do  so  at  an  early  age  to  become  wage  earners.  But  it  is 
not  alone  for  the  future  industrial  workers  that  teachers  are  de- 
manding vocational  guidance.  Recently  there  has  been  a  severe 
self-examination  by  the  schools,  and  educators  are  coming  to  feel 
that  even  in  the  high  schools  and  colleges  courses  of  study  are  too 
often  adopted  at  the  dictation  of  tradition  and  too  seldom  with  a 
clearly  defined  purpose.  It  is  therefore  quite  as  truly  for  the  benefit 
of  those  more  advanced  students  whose  education  is  frequently  mis- 
directed, inappropriate,  and  unapplied,  that  the  schools  propose  to 
exercise  some  form  of  vocational  guidance. 

Finally,  there  is  the  social  demand  for  the  guidance  of  youth, 
particularly  those  destined  for  early  employment,  for  the  very  pres- 
ervation of  society  itself.  Such  a  demand  recognizes  the  difference 
between  the  finding  of  employees  for  positions  and  the  finding  of  suit- 
able employment  for  would-be  workers.  It  recognizes  the  need  of 
important  modifications  in  school  methods  and  organization,  and  also 
the  necessity  for  larger  measure  of  social  control  of  the  conditions 
of  labor  in  child-employing  industries. 

It  was  in  recognition  of  the  threefold  nature  of  this  demand^  eco- 
nomic, educational,  and  social,  that  the  organization  of  the  new  asso- 
ciation was  recommended.  It  was  felt  that  it  could  help  materially 
in  coordinating  the  results,  if  not  the  efforts,  of  chambers  of  com- 
merce and  employers'  associations,  of  educational  systems,  and  of 
charitable  or  philanthropic  societies  in  the  important  project  of  se- 
curing more  adequate  vocational  guidance  and  supervision  of  the 
youth  of  the  land. 
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The  possibility  of  securing  the  same  results  through  subcommittees 
of  the  National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education 
and  of  the  ccxnmittee  on  vocational  education  of  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association  was  thoroughly  discussed.  It  is  believed,  however, 
that  more  inmiediate  and  certain  progress  can  be  made  by  a  relatively 
laige  association  of  individuals  interested  especially  in  the  problems 
of  vocational  guidance  than  by  small  committees  of  organizations  as 
strong  even  as  the  two  societies  named.  Conferences  with  representa- 
tives of  these  societies  revealed  the  fact  that  both  had  as  many  spe- 
cific problems  under  consideration  as  could  well  be  studied  for  some 
years  to  come.  The  National  Vocational  Guidance  Association  hopes 
to  c^perate  with  these  and  with  other  strong  organizations.  It  is 
planning  to  meet  in  1914  with  the  National  Society  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  Industrial  Education,  as  it  did  in  1913,  and  it  is  assured  of  a 
continuation  of  the  helpful  services  which  that  society  rendered  the 
new  association  at  its  organization  meeting. 

With  a  clear  definition  of  its  field  of  effort  the  National  Voca- 
tional Guidance  Association  enters  upon  its  work  and  invites  the 
membership  of  all  who  can  help  it  or  be  helped  by  it.  In  the  words 
of  the  constitution: 

The  objects  of  this  association  shall  be  to  promote  Intercourse  between  those 
who  are  Interested  In  vocational  g^uldance ;  to  give  a  stronger  and  more  general 
Impulse  and  more  systematic  direction  to  the  study  and  practice  of  vocational 
guidance;  to  establish  a  center  or  centers  for  the  distribution  of  Information 
concerning  the  study  and  practice  of  vocational  guidance ;  and  to  cooperate  with 
the  public  schools  and  other  agencies  in  the  furtherance  of  these  objects. 

The  organization  committee  was  as  follows :  Chairman^  Frank  M. 
Leavitt,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111.;  secretary,  M.  Edith 
Campbell,  director  Schmidlapp  Bureau,  C.ineinnati,  Ohio;  treasurer, 
James  S.  Hiatt,  secretary  public  education  association,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  Meyer  Bloomfield,  director  vocation  bureau,  Boston;  Mass.; 
Alice  P.  Barrows,  director  vocational  educational  survey,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

The  officers  elected  at  Grand  Eapids  for  the  year  1914  are :  Presi- 
dent, Frank  M.  Leavitt,  Chicago,  HI.;  vice  president,  Alice  P. 
Barrows,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  secretary,  Jesse  B.  Davis,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.;  treasurer,  James  S.  Hiatt,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Executive 
council :  Meyer  Bloomfield,  Boston,  Mass. ;  M.  Edith  Campbell,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio;  Greorge  Piatt  Knox,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  O.  W.  Burroughs, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. ;  E.  M.  Eobinson,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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I.  THE  LARGER  SOCIAL,  ECONOMIC,  AND  EDUCATIONAL 
BEARINGS  OF  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE. 


A.— VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  AND  CHILD  LABOR. 

Owen  R.  Lovejoy, 
Oeneral  Secretary,  National  Child-Labor  Committee,  Neto  York. 

The  present  awakening  toward  practical  education  has  been  stimu- 
lated from  the  industrial  rather  than  from  the  educational  side. 
This  fact  is  both  promising  and  disquieting. 

In  so  far  as  society  is  coming  to  realize  that  the  whole  problem  of 
feeding,  clothing,  and  housing  the  race  is  a  problem  of  social  interest, 
we  may  welcome  every  tendency  to  make  labor  significant  and  pur- 
poseful. We  have  too  long  divided  labor  into  mental  and  manual, 
assuming  that  although  both  were  necessary  to  society,  they  were  not 
both  necessary  to  the  same  individual.  The  result  has  been  to  exalt 
those  forms  of  work  in  which  mental  activities  were  most  neces- 
sary— ^which  demand  initiative,  originality,  creative  and  organizing 
genius — and  to  leave  to  the  less  fortunate  members  of  society  the 
physical  forms  of  work  called  "  manual "  labor.  The  effect  of  such 
a  division  is  fatal  to  the  progress  of  those  who  engage  in  the  manual 
forms  and  fatal  to  the  society  of  which  they  are  a  part.  It  has 
served  for  centuries  to  keep  a  large  percentage  of  people  just  above 
the  plane  of  bare  subsistence  in  reward  for  the  hardest  kind  of  labor. 

Furthermore,  much  of  such  work  has  been  poorly  done.  With  no 
incentive  to  higher  positions;  with  no  release  from  a  long  daily  grind 
upon  forms  of  work  that  are  crude  and  monotonous ;  with  quantity 
rather  than  quality  the  measure  of  usefulness;  with  a  decreasing 
wage  accompanying  advancing  age ;  it  is  not  strange  that  the  indus- 
trial life  of  thousands  of  workers  is  barren  of  inspiration  or  hope. 
Nor  is  it  surprising  that  the  products  of  such  labor  have  been  the 
least  satisfactory  of  any,  whether  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the 

employer  or  from  the  wider  considerations  of  social  wealth. 
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Over  60  years  ago  Lord  Macaulay  declared  on  the  floor  of  the 
British  Parliament  in  reference  to  the  employment  of  children : 

Intense  labor,  beginning  too  early  in  life,  continued  too  long  every  day, 
stunting  tlie  growth  of  the  mind,  leaving  no  time  for  healthful  exercise,  no 
time  for  Intellectual  culture,  must  impair  all  those  high  qualities  that  have 
made  our  country  great  Your  overworked  boys  will  become  a  feeble  and  igno-* 
ble  race  of  men,  the  parents  of  a  more  feeble  progeny ;  nor  will  it  be  long  before 
the  deterioration  of  the  laborer  will  injuriously  affect  those  very  interests  to 
which  his  physical  and  moral  interests  have  been  sacrificed.  If  ever  we  are 
forced  to  yield  the  foremost  place  among  commercial  nations,  we  shall  yield 
it  to  some  people  preeminently  vigorous  in  body  and  in  mind. 

We  have  in  this  country  already  begun  to  reap  the  harvest  of  con- 
signing a  certain  part  of  our  family  to  tasks  of  meaningless,  manual 
drudgery,  and  naturally  enough  we  do  not  like  the  harvest.  Let  us 
not  be  misled  by  the  fact  that  the  prophecy  in  Lord  Macaulay's  in- 
dictment has  not  come  true.  We  are  gratified  that  we  are  not "  forced 
to  yield  the  foremost  place  among  commercial  nations."  This  is  not, 
however,  because  of  our  intelligent  organization  of  labor.  It  is  simply 
because  there  is  no  such  other  race  as  Macaulay  described — ''  some 
people  preeminently  vigorous  in  body  and  in  mind." 

That  many  other  nations  have  apparently  resigned  themselves  to  the 
fate  of  such  commercial  prosperity  as  they  may  grind  out  of  their 
underpaid  and  overworked  children  has  been  amply  demonstrated  in 
the  international  response  to  the  recent  proposal  in  the  United  States 
tariff  bill  to  exclude  the  products  of  child  labor  from  our  ports. 
The  National  Child  Labor  Committee  proposed  this  amendment  to 
the  tariff  bill,  not  with  any  expectation  of  its  enactment,  but  for 
the  double  purpose  of  calling  the  attention  of  our  sister  nations  to 
the  awakening  conscience  of  American  citizens  against  exploitation 
of  young  children  for  the  convenience  of  the  purchasing  public  and 
with  the  further  object  of  forcing  into  the  spotlight  of  universal 
condemnation  those  few  of  our  Commonwealths  that  still  persist  in 
exploiting  the  labor  of  children  of  12  or  10  or  even  less  years.  Both 
purposes  have  been  achieved.  The  European  press  has  called  us 
hypocrites  for  proposing  an  international  14-year  age  limit  while 
certain  of  our  own  States  permit  children  to  work  at  12 ;  and  both 
the  European  and  the  Asiatic  press  have  resented  the  proposed  action 
of  the  United  States  as  a  menace  to  their  commercial  intercourse 
with  us. 

The  matter  is  mentioned  here  because  it  throws  into  definite  per- 
spective the  generally  accepted  policy  of  forcing,  or  at  least  permit- 
ting, a  certain  portion  of  every  community  to  become  the  so-called 
"  unskilled  workers,"  glad  to  take  any  kind  of  job  for  any  kind  of 
wage.  In  the  past  our  own  people  have  been  inclined  to  uphold  such 
a  system  because  they  thought  there  was  economy  in  low  wages; 
but  we  are  awakening  to  learn  that  the  system  is  one  of  extravagance 
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instead  of  economy,  and  naturally  our  captains  of  industry,  our 
leaders  in  muiufacturing  enterprises,  are  among  the  first  to  see  the 
error  and  are  clamoring  for  efBcient  workers. 

It  is  a  commonplace  to  hear  that  positions  requiring  brains  can  not 
be  filled;  that  important  departments  of  large  manufacturing  and 
commercial  enterprises  suffer  because  there  are  none  among  the  work- 
ers who  can  advance  to  positions  of  responsibility  requiring  initiative 
and  mental  resourcefulness.  Therefore  business  is  calling  on  the 
schools  to  turn  out  a  better  product  and  to  supply  the  demands  of  our 
enterprising  industrial  age. 

The  employers  have  a  very  definite  program.  They  know  what 
they  want  and  are  g^ing  after  it.  Let  us  not  delude  ourselves  by 
thinking  they  are  actuated  by  philanthropy.  It  is  simply  good  busi- 
ness. They  want  a  crop  of  fresh,  young  labor  furnished  them  every 
year  that  can  make  fewer  mistakes  and  more  profits. 

This  is  extremely  gratifying,  if  educators  will  have  the  courage  to 
take  the  helm.  It  indicates  that  economic  self-interest  is  attempting 
to  shake  off  the  double  burden  society  has  long  borne — the  burden  of 
using  goods  worth  much  less  than  they  cost  because  poorly  and  in- 
efficiently made,  and  of  supporting  by  charity  those  paid  less  than 
their  work  is  worth  because  of  their  poverty,  ineflSciency,  and  conse- 
quent helplessness.  But  while  employers  are  awake  to  the  need  of  effi- 
ciency, industry  is  not.  Industry  still  beckons  to  the  inefficient,  the 
immature,  the  unprepared.  Low  wages  and  casual  employment  are 
open  switches  that  lie  ahead  on  the  track  of  the  child  laborer  of  to- 
day. Society  is  very  far  from  having  reached  a  decision  that  un- 
skilled labor  must  be  abolished.  The  occupations  which,  outside  of 
agriculture,  absorb  the  output  of  our  schools  are  barren  of  any  ele- 
ment to  make  them  of  present  interest  to  the  child  or  to  offer  any 
hope  for  the  future.  The  report  of  the  Massachusetts  commission 
made  this  clear  a  few  years  ago.  A  recent  investigation  by  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Labor  shows  that  of  a  certain  number  of  children 
under  16  years  who  left  school  to  work  90  per  cent  entered  industries 
in  which  the  wages  of  adults  were  $10  a  week  or  less.  A  vocational 
survey  in  New  York  City  soon  to  be  published  exhibits  in  one  group 
101  boys  between  14  and  16  years  of  age  and  an  analysis  of  -the  work 
they  are  doing.  For  only  five  of  them  is  there  any  opportunity  to 
advance  or  improve ;  96  are  in  dead-end  occupations. 

Business  is  now  saying  that  if  we  had  the  right  kind  of  schools 
all  this  would  be  changed ;  that  child  labor  would  become  a  blessing 
instead  of  an  abuse  for  children*  We  are  constantly  told  that,  if  the 
schools  had  the  right  kind  of  curriculum  and  gave  the  right  kind  of 
training,  every  child  would  have  his  natural  capacity  developed,  and 
we  should  speedily  put  an  end  to  the  army  of  industrial  misfits. 
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All  this  young  life  would  flow  naturally  from  our  schools  into  the 
great  sea  of  industry.  Everyone  would  fit  his  place.  The  boy  or 
girl  of  14  who  now  leaves  our  school  from  the  eighth  grade  or  the 
fourth  to  enter  on  the  endless  quest  for  meaningless  jobs  would  be 
succeeded  by  the  boy  or  girl  of  14  fitted  to  choose  life's  work  intelli- 
gently arid  to  enter  upon  it  with  efficiency.  One  educational  expert 
has  gone  so  far  as  to  declare  that  with  vocational  schools  established 
to  meet  the  needs  of  those  not  destined  to  business  or  professional 
careers,  every  pupil  ought,  as  the  result  of  his  training,  to  be  in  a 
position  at  14  years  of  age  to  make  an  intelligent  choice  of  the  occu- 
pation he  desires  to  follow. 

In  accepting  this  challenge  of  the  business  world  our  educators 
have,  in  my  judgment,  assumed  an  unwarranted  responsibility  for 
this  condition.  Those  who  assert  that  only  the  inadequacy  of  our 
school  curriculum  and  the  improper  development  of  the  child's  mind 
stand  in  the  way  of  a  solution  of  this  perennial  tangle  of  industrial 
incompetence  and  inefficient  job  hunting,  overlook  two  considerations 
of  vital  importance,  one  industrial  and  the  other  psychological. 
The  industrial  consideration  is  simply  the  fact  that  for  the  boy  or 
girl  under  16  years  of  age  there  is  no  place  in  industry.  I  speak 
broadly,  of  course,  for  there  are  exceptions ;  but  in  general  it  is  clear 
that  the  time  spent  in  industry  or  in  the  pursuit  of  industry  before 
reaching  that  age  is  a  loss  to  industry  itself  and  almost  always  a  loss 
to  the  child. 

A  study  of  the  annual  contribution  of  our  city  schools  to  the 
business  interests  of  the  commimity  will  show  that  a  considerable 
percentage  is  thrown  into  the  discard  within  the  first  month;  that 
another  large  percentage  goes  drifting  from  job  to  job,  sometimes 
advancing,  quite  as  frequently  receding,  the  industries  complaining 
that  the  children  the  schools  turn  out  are  no  good;  and  that  the 
children  lose  courage,  enthusiasm,  and  youthful  idealism  in  the 
various  meaningless  jobs  to  which  they  are  assigned.  That  many 
drift  into  casual  and  thence  into  permanent  idleness  is  to  be  expected. 
The  only  wonder  is  that  any  ultimately  rise  to  positions  of  efficiency 
and  responsibility. 

The  skilled  trades  have  no  place  even  for  a  beginner  apprentice 
under  16  years,  and  many  allow  no  apprentices  to  qualify  as  journey- 
men under  19  or  20.  This  puts  out  of  the  field  the  choicer  occupa- 
tions, and  leaves  the  majority  of  children  to  seek  jobs  as  errand  boys, 
delivery  boys,  messenger  boys,  cash  girls,  sweepers,  cleaners,  tene- 
ment homeworkers,  street  merchants,  and  the  like.  The  building 
trades;  the  iron,  steel,  and  woodworking  industries;  the  printers' 
trade;  the  trade  of  the  plumber,  gas  fitter,  electrical  worker,  or  glass 
worker — all  these  are  closed  to  young  children  because  they  lack 
physical  strength  or  maturity  of  judgment 
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Our  schools  are  not  fair  to  themselves,  therefore,  in  assuming  that 
they  or  the  child  are  wholly  at  fault.  If  the  schools  need  a  better 
curriculum,  so  does  the  industrial  establishment.  If  the  child  needs 
a  more  definite  and  purposeful  mind,  much  more  does  industry.  One 
of  the  most  vital  services  vocational  guidance  can  render  is  to  analyze 
our  industries  and  train  our  youth  to  distinguish  between  a  "  voca- 
tion" and  a  "  job."  It  is  futile  to  give  special  training  to  a  child  for 
the  purpose  of  fastening  him  to  a  machine  on  which  he  shall  do 
purely  mechanical  labor  for  life.  Business  says :  "  Here  are  the  jobs; 
what  kind  of  children  have  you  to  offer?"  We  must  reverse  the 
inquiry  and  say  to  business :  "  Here  are  our  children ;  what  kind  of 
industry  have  you  to  offer?" 

Without  professing  to  know  much'  about  the  educational  side  of 
this  problem-,  I  am  willing  to  admit  all  the  criticisms  our  foremost 
educators  launch  against  the  present  school  curriculum  and  methods. 
Nothing  can  be  more  essential  to  the  training  of  a  child  than  a  con- 
ception of  his  industrial  obligations  and  opportunities.  I  should 
make  this  general.  Instead  .of  having  one  specialized  industrial 
expert  to  diagnose  and  prescribe  for  our  public  school  children, 
I  should  like  to  have  the  entire  curricxilum  shot  through  and  through 
with  the  meaning,  the  history,  the  possibilities  of  vocation.  A  glance 
at  the  curriculum  of  any  well-ordered  school  will  discover  that 
almost  every  subject  is  suceptible  of  an  industrial  or  vocational  inter- 
pretation. Such  as  are  devoid  of  this  possibility  are  of  doubtful 
value  in  the  curriculum  and  should  be  dropped,  unless  someone  can 
advance  a  valid  defense  for  their  retention.  One  of  the  most  valu- 
able results  of  the  modem  tendency  to  vocationalize  our  schools  will 
be  that  both  the  curriculum  and  the  teaching  staff  will  become  so 
imbued  with  vocational  inspiration  that  they  will  advance  into  the 
realm  where  the  child  lives  and  speak  to  him  in  the  language  wherein 
he  was  born.  The  child  thus  finding  himself  at  home  in  school  will 
long  to  remain  to  the  last  possible  moment,  instead  of,  as  at  present, 
tugging  at  the  leash,  eager  to  leave  at  the  first  possible  moment.  This 
will  be  a  tremendous  contribution  to  the  elimination  of  the  young 
child  from  our  industries. 

To  turn  to  our  other  consideration,  we  maintain  furthermore 
that  no  child  of  14  years  under  any  possible  system  of  educational 
training  is  equipped  to  make  an  intelligent  choice  of  the  occupation 
he  desires  to  pursue.  Any  attempt  to  fit  boys  and  girls  to  become 
wage  earners  at  14  years  of  age  is  based  on  the  theory  that  society 
is  bankrupt;  that  we  need  the  product  of  their  labor.  But  we  are 
not  bankrupt;  the  reserve  wealth  of  our  nation  and  of  the  world  was 
never  so  great  as  to-day. 

Undoubtedly,  intelligent  vocational  guidance  in  our  public  schools 
will  do  much  to  turn  the  mind^  of  youth  into  channels  of  occupation 
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most  attractive  and  most  promising.  This  has  been  true  of  our  con- 
ventional schools  for  many  years.  The  old  style  sdiool  is  a  vocational 
school  to  such  as  plan  or  are  destined  by  the  plan  of  others  for 
the  professions.  The  child  who  is  to  be  a  doctor,  lawyer,  clergyman, 
or  teacher  finds  in  the  curriculum  of  the  typical  high  sdiool  the 
very  course  essential  to  lay  the  foundation  for  his  future  profession. 
Every  year  he  spends  in  the  primary  and  secondary  grades  is  directly 
contributing  to  preparation  for  his  life  occupation.  But  he  does 
not  have  to  decide  at  14  or  15  or  16  years  of  age  which  of  these  pro- 
fessions he  will  follow.  The  decision  may  be  deferred  until  years 
have  given  opportunity  for  a  survey  of  the  field,  until  the  beginnings 
of  experience  have  helped  him  to  make  the  choice  intelligently.  The 
tendency  in  this  direction  is  increasing.  To-day  the  young  man  who 
desires  to  enter  one  of  these  higher  professions  is  required  to  make 
more  preparation,  to  lay  a  broader  foundation  than  his  father  or  his 
grandfather.  And  if  the  physician  desires  to  become  a  specialist, 
he  is  not  even  permitted  under  the  rules  of  the  profession  to  take  up 
his  specialized  study  or  practice  until  he  has  laid  its  foundation  in 
a  study  of  the  profession  as  a  whole. 

The  tendency  of  specialization  is  just  the  reverse  in  industry.  For 
the  professions  we  require  a  broad  general  curriculum  on  which  the 
specialized  profession  shall  be  superimposed.  For  industry  we  as- 
sume it  may  be  substituted. 

How  can  a  child  of  14  years  know  whether  he  is  destined  for  the 
professions  or  the  manual  arts?  How  many  of  us  in  this  movement 
chose  our  life's  occupation  at  14  years  or  would  have  been  capable  of 
doing  it  under  any  form  of  training?  I  can  not  boast  of  my  train- 
ing, but  at  14  years  I  was  planning  to  be  a  railroad  brakeman.  At 
15  I  had  determined  to  be  a  horse  doctor.  At  16  the  current  of  my 
life  was  changed  through  the  fortunate  circumstance  of  having  a 
brother  so  determined  to  go  to  college  that  he  cooperated  with,  my 
parents  to  get  the  whole  family  there.  It  may  have  been  a  mistake, 
but  it  deferred  the  choice  until  after  the  adolescent  period.  At  a 
meeting  of  prominent  educators  in  New  York  last  week  I  asked  the 
35  men  present  how  many  had  chosen  their  present  occupation  before 
they  were  20.    Only  2  had  done  so. 

The  child  destined  for  occupation  in  what  we  call  "  the  industrial 
world  "  has  no  such  demand  laid  upon  him.  He  is  not  required  to 
lay  a  foundation  in  general  culture ;  neither  is  he  required  to  become 
familiar  with  the  various  branches  of  the  occupation  in  which  he  is 
to  engage.  He  is  not  expected  to  know  how  to  make  a  shoe  in  order 
to  become  a  shoemaker,  or  to  know  how  to  fit  and  join  in  order  to 
become  a  carpenter,  or  to  know  how  to  corral,  segregate,  and  dispose 
of  dirt  in  order  to  become  a  street  cleaner.  Instead  of  superimposing 
his  specialization  upon  his  general  training,  we  seek  to  substitute 
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specialization  for  general  training.  This  not  only  belittles  the  in- 
dustry under  consideration,  but  cribs,  cabins,  and  confines  those 
destined  to  engage  in  it.  What  is  that  ignoble  thing  about  industry 
that  makes  it  careless  of  its  craftsmen?  It  should  demand  as  thor- 
ough preparation  as  professional  life,  except  in  such  forms  of  labor 
as  are  almost  entirely  mechanical,  and  these  should  never  be  open 
to  children,  but  only  to  those  who  have  had  their  day  of  idealism 
and  inspiration.  We  reveal  that  "we  have  not  yet  risen  to  the  point 
of  looking  upon  our  industrial  occupations  as  sacred  callings  minis- 
tering to  the  necessities  of  our  race,  but  as  the  unfortunate  fate  of 
those  who  through  poverty,  inexperience,  or  lack  of  personal  ini- 
tiative are  unable  to  get  on  top  and  draw  profits  from  the  labor  of 
others. 

So  long  as  we  view  industries  in  this  light  we  shall  continue  to 
consign  our  children  to  them;  we  shall  continue  to  reward  the 
manual  laborer  with  wages  too  slight  to  maintain  him  and  his  family 
in  decency ;  we  shall  continue  to  place  upon  our  public  and  private 
charitable  agencies  the  tragic  burden  of  bent  and  broken  old  age, 
suffering  the  privation  of  grinding  poverty  as  the  only  visible  re- 
ward for  a  life  of  long  service  in  the  ranks  of  labor. 

Our  whole  tendency  in  this  splendidly  inspiring  educational 
awakening  should  be  toward  recognizing  that  we  have  entered  upon 
the  credit  side  of  our  ledger;  that  we  are  having  to  do  henceforth 
with  the  problems  of  human  possibility  rather  than  of  human  pov- 
erty; that  society  has  reached  a  point  where  it  can  feed,  clothe,  and 
house  itself  without  crushing  life,  either  physical,  mental,  or  spiritual, 
from  any  of  its  children;  that  we  can  perform  the  work  required 
and  at  the  same  time  guarantee  reasonable  hours  of  labor  to  our 
adult  workers  and  the  opportunity  to  grow  and  play  and  learn  to  all 
our  children. 

What  this  will  mean  to  the  ultimate  lifting  of  labor  from  its  pres- 
ent bent  position  can  hardly  be  overstated.  But  to  enter  deliberately 
upon  an  educational  policy  which  classifies  little  children  into  those 
destined  for  the  professions  and  other  pleasant  callings  on  the  one 
hand,  and  those  destined  as  manual  laborers  on  the  other  is  to  at- 
tempt a  cleavage  in  society  which  is  a  direct  contradiction  of  all  our 
theories  of  democracy.    Prof.  Hanus  said  recently: 

Education  is  a  preparation  for  complete  living.  *  *  *  Complete  living 
includea  usefulness  and  happiness.  Usefulness  is  the  activity  that  promotes 
the  interests  of  mankind.  Happiness  means  the  enjoyment  of  work  and  leisure. 
Education  should  therefore  equip  a  boy  for  a  vocation  and  also  equip  him  for 
an  enjoyment  of  the  refined  pleasure  of  life. 

Such  an  education  will  break  down  the  present  class  distinctions 
which  already  cleave  society  and  wreck  so  many  lives.  If,  as  I  sup- 
pose, we  all  believe  in  real  democracy,  we  must  reach  a  point  at  which 
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we  can  stop  talking  about  the  "  friend  of  the  workingman,"  tiie 
"  housing  of  the  working  people,''  etc.  Who  has  a  right  to  be  housed 
except  the  worker?  Why  should  the  worker  require  a  "  next  friend " 
at  court  as  his  guarantor  or  sponsor  ?  Who  has  better  right  to  stand 
close  to  the  throne?  Are  not  his  own  hands  his  credentials?  But 
he  can  maintain  his  right  only  by  having  been  given  the  opportunity 
in  childhood  to  store  his  mind  with  useful  and  beautiful  knowledge 
as  well  as  his  hands  with  technical  skill. 

If  we  educate  our  workers  to  make  them  appreciate  their  work, 
to  recognize  the  unity  of  industry,  we  shall  have  real  leaders  among 
tbem.  We  now  have  "  captains  of  industry."  The  phrase  is  well 
taken.  In  many  of  the  industrial  crises  the  protesting  workmen  are 
actually  like  sheep  without  a  shepherd. 

Through  a  proper  system  of  vocational  guidance  in  our  schools 
industry  will  cease  to  be  poverty-stricken  on  the  side  of  leadership. 
It  will  cease  to  depend  on  leadership  from  outside.  From  the  ranks 
will  rise  statesmen  able  and  glad  to  defend  the  people's  sacred  rights. 

Let  us  accept  the  goal  proposed  by  Mr.  Prosser,  secretary  of  the 
National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education,  that 
every  minor  child  shall  be  regarded  as  a  ward  of  the  State.  Let  us 
insist  that  the  industries  offering  valuable  training  to  children  shall 
become  an  adjunct  of  the  schools.  Let  us  insist  that  the  child's  future 
usefulness,  not  the  present  balance  sheet,  shall  be  the  measure  of  the 
success  of  this  guidance  into  vocations,  and  let  us  resist  every  scheme 
to  make  the  labor  of  young  children  a  makeshift  to  maintain  them- 
selves or  their  family. 

B.— THE    LARGER    EDUCATIONAL    BEARINGS     OF     VOCA- 
TIONAL GUIDANCE, 

George  Hebbebt  Mead, 
Professor  of  PhUosophy,  the  University  of  Chicaoo,  Chicago,  HI, 

The  school  is  an  institution  fashioned  as  other  institutions.  It  has 
its  roots  in  the  past.  It  has  held  its  own  in  the  midst  of  contentions 
and  against  hostile  forces  by  being  what  it  is.  It  has  been  consdous 
of  its  value  for  society  because  of  its  past  and  has  found  its  courage 
and  relf-respect  in  its  accomplishments.  Especially  the  pubUc 
schools  of  a  democracy  such  as  ours  have  had  need  of  a  strong  hold 
upon  its  traditions.  Our  democracy  has  been  suspicious  of  the  stand- 
ards of  a  learning  and  a  literary  art  that  belong  to  an  upper  class, 
and  of  the  standard  of  an  eflBiciency  that  arose  out  of  a  bureaucratic 
government. 

Our  school  system  has  had  its  own  practical  traditions;  and  where 
it  has  added  to  its  earlier  meager  curriculum,  the  addition  has  been 
frequently  without  any  controlling  principle.    We  have  been  very 
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prond  of  our  American  common  public  school,  but  we  have  never 
been  quite  clear  what  our  schools  have  done  for  us,  nor  from  just 
what  standpoint  we  should  criticize  them.  They  have  been  the 
bulwark  of  our  liberties,  but  we  have  been  very  generally  unwilling 
that  they  should  undertake  more  than  the  drill  in  the  three  K's. 
When  we  have  overloaded  their  curricula,  and  the  cry  has  arisen 
against  the  "  fads  and  frills,"  there  has  been  no  definite  conception 
of  what  they  should  do  by  which  we  can  test  the  demands  of  rival 
educational  theories. 

To  a  larg;e  extent  the  educational  i)olicy  of  most  of  our  large  cities 
has  represented  a  fluctuating  compromise  between  forces  that  have 
been  by  no  means  all  educational  forces.  This  situation  is  common 
to  our  popular  education  and  to  our  popular  government.  We  know 
that  they  are  precious  institutions,  but  we  treat  them  with  a  great 
deal  of  good-humored  ridicule.  They  are  the  palladia  of  our  lib- 
erties, but  concretely  we  have  not  wished  to  have  to  take  them  too 
seriously.  The  school-teacher  and  the  politician  have  been  standing 
subjects  for  the  wit  of  humorous  papers. 

But  a  change  has  come  about  in  our  attitude  toward  our  govern- 
mental institutions.  It  is  a  great  deal  clearer  to  us  what  these  insti- 
tutions should  and  can  do.  We  may  not  be  any  clearer  as  to  the 
fundamental  theories  of  government,  but  the  community  now 
knows  that  popular  government  is  itself  our  most  precious  treasure 
and  it  is  becoming  aware  that  this  precious  institution  can  be  called 
upon  to  do  certain  specific  things. 

Industrial  education  and  vocational  guidance  mark  the  points  at 
which  our  public  schools  are  making  such  contact  with  actual 
Ufe  that  the  community  may  intelligently  criticize  the  schools  and 
control  them  in  something  like  the  same  sense  that  it  may  control 
the  management  of  technical  departments  of  our  governing  bodies. 

Fruitful  contact  implies  primarily  that  the  community  shall  be  able 
to  pass  in  certain  respects  intelligent  criticism  upon  the  school,  criti- 
cism which  the  school  authorities  will  themselves  seek  and  of  which 
they  will  be  able  to  make  profitable  use.  This  implies  further  that 
the  school  life  reaches  back  into  the  home  and  the  community  of 
which  the  home  is  a  part  and  out  into  the  occupations  which  the 
children  enter  when  they  leave  the  school.  Lack  of  such  intelligence 
and  such  connection  between  the  school  and  the  life  of  the  com- 
munity is  evidenced  in  a  type  of  criticism  with  which  we  are  familiar. 
These  criticisms  gather  mainly  about  the  lack  of  drill  in  the  three  R's. 
Spelling,  number  work,  and  English,  we  are  told,  are  slovenly;  the 
graduates  of  neither  the  grades  nor  the  high  schools  can  write  a  fairly 
respectable  letter;  the  commonest  words  are  misspelled;  the  English 
is  atrocious;  the  ability  to  cast  up  a  simple  column  of  figures  is 
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lamentably  absent ;  and  yet  the  children  are  so  possessed  with  a  sense 
of  their  own  competence  that  they  can  not  be  corrected  nor  taught  in 
the  offices  where  they  are  employed.  The  cry  arises  at  once  that  the 
curriculum  is  stuffed  with  comparatively  useless  subjects  while  the 
weightier  matters  of  essential  importance  for  vocations  are  neglected. 

The  school  authorities  are  compelled  to  bear  the  onslaught  of  this 
irresponsible  criticism.  Their  critics  hark  back  to  the  good  old  years 
when  the  simpler  courses  of  study  and  the  sturdier  discipline  of  the 
rod  brought  forth  the  results  so  lacking  in  our  degenerate  days.  They 
continue  thus  to  criticize  though  actual  proof  from  the  tests  of  the 
schools  of  our  grandfathers  clearly  indicates  that  the  children  came 
out  of  these  more  Spartan  institutions  less  well-equipped  even  in  ihe 
three  R's  than  are  the  graduates  of  our  own  grades.  These  attacks 
upon  the  schools  are  recurrent.  Each  year  when  the  employer  of 
boys  and  girls  loses  control  of  the  irritation  caused  by  youthful  in- 
competence he  is  apt  to  pour  out  his  wrath  on  the  institutions  from 
whose  hands  he  receives  his  employees. 

Unfortunately  the  relation  between  the  school  and  the  occupation 
has  been  so  slight  that  the  comment  and  criticism  called  out  by  the 
child's  failure  to  fit  into  the  machinery  of  the  office,  the  shop,  or  the 
factory  has  little  value  beyond  the  registration  of  friction  and  of  the 
need  of  adjustment.  It  is  not  illuminating  conunent  and  criticism. 
The  teacher  naturally  resents  the  implication  that  the  child's  entire 
education  should  consist  in  drills  in  spelling,  penmanship,  and  figur- 
ing, flanked  by  stenography,  typewriting,  and  cataloguing.  If  the 
child's  employer  is  to  have  and  express  an  opinion  upon  the  child's 
school  training,  that  opinion  must  be  more  enlightened  and  more  im- 
proved by  interest  in  the  child's  entire  welfare.  The  teachers,  failing 
to  find  such  all-round  judgment  in  members  of  the  community  who 
employ  the  graduates  of  our  public  schools,  naturally  come  to  regard 
themselves  as  the  only  competent  judges  of  what  the  school  training 
should  be. 

Fortunately  this  gap  between  the  community  and  the  school  has 
been  bridged  at  a  number  of  points.  The  schools  have  undertaken 
a  certain  amount  of  vocational  training,  and  upon  strictly  vocational 
training  the  conmient  and  criticism  of  those  representing  these 
specific  vocations  is  felt  to  be  pertinent  It  has  been  even  in  some 
degree  sought  by  the  school  itself.  Out  of  this  interplay  have  arisen 
various  departments  of  vocational  training,  such  as  technical  high 
schools  and  commercial  high  schools.  In  touch  with  these  schools 
the  business  and  technical  men  have  formed  advisory  boards  for  con- 
sultation with  the  teaching  and  administrative  forces  of  the  school, 
both  as  to  curriculum  and  -as  to  the  actual  conduct  of  the  training 
itself,  and  the  teacher,  on  the  other  hand,  has  on  occasion  followed 
the  child  in  his  first  entrance  into  work,  at  times  guarding  the  child's 
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interests  and  himself  getting  ooncrete  material  for  the  subject  matter 
of  the  schoolroom  work.  The  oonunercial  high  schools  in  Boston  and 
in  Cleveland  and  the  technical  schools  in  a  nimiber  of  our  cities  are 
illustrations  of  institutions  in  which  the  occupational  training 
already  present  in  the  school  has  not  only  been  improved  by  this 
technical  outside  interest  and  cooperation,  but  in  which  the  voca- 
tional training  has  become  more  educative  and  cultural  than  it  was 
when  it  lacked  this  outer  stimulus  to  efficiency. 

The  inference  from  this  is  that  what  we  have  lacked  in  the  com- 
munity's complaints  against  school  training  has  been  a  larger  and 
more  fruitful  contact  between  the  sdhool  training  and  the  social 
situation  for  which  the  child  is  trained. 

No  one  will  assume  that  such  instances  as  these  solve  all  the  many 
problems  of  education  which^  old  and  rising  in  novel  forms,  face  the 
teachers  and  administrators  of  our  great  public  school  systems.  A 
very  large  number  of  our  school  children  are  not  and  can  not  be 
oriented  toward  such  specific  occupations  that  their  training  can  be 
made  frankly  vocational,  and  we  would  be  turning  our  backs  upon 
the  best  educational  traditions  if  we  should  separate  those  who  grad- 
uate from  the  grades  or  the  high  schools  into  shops  and  offices  from 
those  who  will  continue  their  scholastic  training  or  who  have  no 
specific  vocations  before  them.  A  democratic  education  must  hold 
together  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  whole  community;  it  must  give 
them  the  common  education  that  all  should  receive,  so  diversifying 
its  work  that  the  needs  of  each  group  may  be  met  within  the  insti- 
tution whose  care  and  generous  ideals  shall  permeate  the  specialized 
courses,  while  the  more  academic  schooling  may  be  vivified  by  the 
vocational  motive  that  gives  needed  impulse  to  a  study  which  may  be 
otherwise  unmeaning  or  even  deadening. 

Vocational  training  came  into  the  American  school  system  some- 
-^hat  tardily,  but  it  has  at  last  passed  the  door.  It  is  true  that  it 
stiU  remains  a  question  whether  in  the  immediate  future  it  will  be 
frankly  recognized  as  an  integral  part  of  our  public  school  work 
under  a  single  direction,  or  whether,  under  a  separate  direction,  it 
is  to  be  kept  outside  the  organized  system  of  public  education. 

However  this  question  may  be  answered  in  the  immediate  future,  I 
can  not  believe  that  eventually  it  will  be  possible  to  keep  separate 
two  sides  of  the  training  of  children  which  in  material  and  method 
supplement  each  other — ^as  theory  and  practice,  as  material  and  in- 
terpretation, as  technique  and  application. 

There  is  a  further  powerful  argument  against  the  separation  of 
vocational  training  from  academic  training  in  the  public  school,  and 
that  is  that  vocational  training  has  made  the  contact  with  the  com- 
munity conditions  under  which  this  education  is  to  be  used  and  has 
thus  brought  itself  into  a  normal  situation  within  which  it  must  be 
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checked  and  tested  by  its  results.  It  is  just  this  contact  which  our 
public-school  training  for  life  has  hitherto  lacked.  In  so  far  as  vo- 
cational training  and  public  schooling  can  become  a  part  of  the  same 
educational  process,  just  so  far  will  the  benefits  of  this  dose  func- 
tional relation  between  the  children's  training  and  the  life  of  the 
community  pass  over  to  all  parts  of  the  preparatioa  of  our  children 
for  life.  I  know  of  no  answer  that  can  be  made  to  this  argument 
exceept  one  which  must  maintain  that  vocational  training  may  not 
be  educational,  and  that  the  more  academic  subjects  of  the  school 
curriculum  have  no  organic  place  in  the  curriculum  of  vocational 
training — contentions  which  the  best  vocational  training  in  this  coun- 
try and  in  Europe  abundantly  disproves. 

It  is  to  the  other  phase  of  this  contact  of  the  school  with  the  com- 
munity to  which  I  wish  to  direct  especial  attention,  the  answering 
phase  of  vocational  guidance.  I  hope,  however,  it  has  been  suffi- 
ciently emphasized  that  vocational  training  and  vocational  guidance 
are  normally  linked  together.  Through  these  two  doors  the  com- 
munity gains  admittance  to  the  school. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  evidence  that  the  community  through 
vocational  guidance  is  able  to  cooperate  healthfully  with  the  school 
and  exercise  a  legitimate  criticism  in  the  process  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  school  more  or  less  unwittingly  has  been  itself  a  voca- 
tional guide,  has  been  determining  what  occupations'  many  of  the 
children  who  leave  school  shall  enter,  and  the  further  fact  that  this 
unwitting  guidance  and  direction,  just  because  it  has  been  largely  un- 
intentional, has  been  in  no  small  degree  unfortunate  for  the  children. 
In  so  far  as  the  school  has  fitted  its  pupils  to  enter  one  occupation 
rather  than  another,  just  so  far  it  is  guiding  them  to  this  vocati<Mi. 

If  the  school  had  in  the  past  as  deliberately  trained  the  children 
in  the  mechanical  arts,  had  centered  its  study  of  history  as  diligently 
around  the  growth  of  industry,  had  studied  the  industries  in  the  ccmi- 
munity  as  earnestly  as  it  has  trained  them  in  the  arts  of  the  ofBce 
and  the  counter,  as  it  has  organized  its  study  of  history  about  litera- 
ture and  politics,  as  it  has  studied  the  careers  of  its  successful  poli- 
ticians, warriors,  and  literary  men,  it  would  unquestionably  have  been 
guiding  them  toward  the  mechanical  occupations.  But  the  school 
has  uncritically  accepted  the  general  attitude  of  the  community  that 
each  child  should  take  advantage  of  the  unequaled  opportunities 
that  America  has  offered  of  getting  up  in  the  world ;  and  the  uncriti- 
cal assumption  back  of  this  attitude  has  been  that  the  upward  path 
lay  away  from  the  labor  of  the  hands  and  led  toward  the  labor  of  the 
wits,  and  that  these  were  trained  by  the  uses  of  language  and  mental 
arithmetic.  Success  has  generally  meant  achievement  in  business,  in 
politics,  or  in  one  of  the  professions ;  and  the  schools,  apart  from  the 
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geaeralities  found  in  its  reading  books  or  heard  from  its  rostra  con- 
cerning the  nobility  of  labor  and  the  beauties  of  the  simple  life,  have 
unconsciously  adjusted  themselves  to  those  callings  in  which  lay  the 
opportunities  for  the  successful  man.  The  training  in  these  branches 
has  not  been  extensive,  but  it  used  to  be  the  boast  of  our  American 
society  that  the  grounding  of  the  three  R's  gained  in  the  common 
school  was  all  that  was  needed  for  the  energetic  man ;  that  he  had 
much  better  get  the  rest  of  his  vocational  training  in  business  or 
politics  than  in  the  school ;  while  the  professional  man  must  gain  his 
technique  in  professional  training  schools. 

While  the  curricula  of  both  the  elementary  and  the  secondary 
schools  have  been  immensely  enriched,  especially  in  those  subjects 
which  are  termed  cultural,  the  trend  of  the  training  has  continued 
to  be  toward  business,  politics,  or  further  preparation  for  college  or 
professional  study.  It  has  followed  very  naturally  from  this  that 
the  children  find  themselves  directed  toward  office  work,  and  that 
when  training  is  offered  in  mechanical  arts  side  by  side  with  the 
technique  of  office  work  the  training  for  the  white-collar  jobs  is  the 
more  attractive.  The  schools  growing  up  in  the  traditions  of  the 
American  community  have  been  guiding  the  children  toward  a  cer- 
tain type  of  vocation. 

We  have  referred  to  positive  guidance.  There  is  a  negative 
guidance,  which  is  the  more  serious,'  because  it  arises  from  a  lack  of 
vocational  training  or  direction.  In  the  schools  of  the  country  at 
large  between  40  and  50  per  cent  of  the  children  in  the  elementary 
schools  are  eliminated  before  they  have  finished  the  grades — ^that  is, 
before  they  have  acquired  a  common-school  education.  It  is  the 
judgment  of  those  who  have  studied  these  children  that  they  are  not 
able  to  retain  even  the  meager  acquirements  of  the  lower  grades. 
They  are  less  capable  readers  and  writers  of  English  and  less  capable 
figurers  in  the  years  after  they  have  left  school  than  they  were  in 
the  school  itself.  They  constitute  an  inconsiderable  fraction  of  those 
who  attend  the  night  schools.  They  have  not  that  minimum  of  edu- 
cation which  our  conmion-school  system,  with  the  compulsory  attend- 
ance regulations,  contemplates.  They  are  not  fitted  for  any  but  the 
unskilled  vocations;  and  our  community,  in  leaving  the  schools  with 
their  predominantly  academic  curricula,  their  direction  toward  only 
one  type  of  vocation  and  the  inadequate  laws  governing  school  at- 
tendance is  much  more  effectively  guiding  these  unfortunate  grad- 
uates of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades  toward  the  unskilled 
occupations  than  any  system  of  vocational  training  could  guide  its 
graduates  into  the  skilled  trades. 

It  is  impossible  for  the  conununity  to  avoid  the  task  of  guidance. 
If  it  is  not  undertaken  consciously  and  with  adequate  forethought. 
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the  schools,  frcmi  the  very  nature  of  school  training,  its  adaptation 
or  lack  of  adaptation  to  the  occupations  of  the  community,  its  success 
or  failure  will  determine  in  large  degree  what  doors  shall  be  open 
or  closed  to  those  who  leave  school.  The  aptittides  and  ambitions 
gained  in  school  and  from  the  surrounding  neighborhoods  shape  the 
chUdren's  possible  careers. 

This  guidance  must  be  incomplete  even  when  the  school  system 
frankly  recognizes  its  duty  toward  vocational  training.  It  is 
through  the  door  of  the  vocational  guidance  and  training  that  the 
school  enters  into  immediate  concrete  contact  with  the  homes  and 
neighborhoods  from  which  the  children  come^  as  well  as  with  the 
industries  into  which  they  enter,  and  the  meaning  for  the  school  of 
tills  contact  is  not  exhausted  when  it  undertakes  various  types  of 
training  in  the  industrial  and  household  arts.  The  destination  of 
the  particular  child  can  not  be  left  to  his  own  immature  judgment 
or  whim;  nor  is  the  teacher  alone  a  competent  judge;  nor  can  the 
decision  be  safely  left  to  the  parents  alone — ^in  whose  hands  it  might 
seem  to  be  most  safely  left. 

The  experience  in  vocational  guidance  in  England  and  in  this 
country  is  conclusive  upon  this  point  The  parent,  the  social  worker 
who  so  frequently  must  help  parents  to  interpret  their  social  situa- 
tion, the  teacher,  and  some  one  who  understands  the  labor  market  for 
children  and  the  character  of  the  occupations,  especially  what  they 
have  to  offer  the  employees  in  the  future,  must  get  together  if  the 
best  possible  chance  is  to  be  offered  the  child.  This  is  especially  true 
if  the  child  leaves  school  with  but  little  training  and  faces  a  market 
for  only  unskilled  labor.  To  find  that  opening  which  carries  with 
it  some  training  in  skill,  some  future  beyond  the  minimum  wage, 
which  avoids  the  blind  alleys  and  the  many  pitfalls  that  child  labor 
so  abundantly  provides,  to  find  this  opening  for  the  immature  child 
who  goes  out  to  work  for  the  community  under  the  least  satisfactory 
conditions  is  surely  the  common  duty  of  the  school  and  of  the  com- 
munity. And  it  is  an  individual  task  that  has  a  new  character  with 
each  child.  It  can  not  be  undertaken  or  carried  out  in  a  wholesale 
manner.  No  child  should  leave  school  to  go  to  work  without  the 
benefit  of  all  the  guidance  which  those  who  have  reared  and  taught 
and  are  about  to  employ  him  can  give.  The  meagemess  of  the 
training  which  we  can  give  the  majority  of  our  children  emphasizes 
this  duty.  It  is  further  emphasized  by  the  value  for  society  <rf  the 
human  material  with  which  we  are  dealing. 

But  in  our  interest  in  the  particular  child  we  must  not  overlook 
the  immense  value  which  such  interest  should  have  for  the  school 
itself.  It  is  the  process  by  which  the  institution  of  the  school  passes 
from  its  fixed  dogmatic  stage  into  that  of  a  working  institution  that 
has  come  to  consciousness  and  can  test  its  methods  and  presupposi- 
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UoDS  by  its  results.  For  in  this  task  of  guiding  the  individual  child 
into  his  occupation,  the  school  faces  its  own  accomplishment  tested 
by  the  nK)6t  important  value  which  society  possesses,  its  future 
citizen.  The  standpoint  for  the  judgment  of  the  school  and  all  its 
works  is  inevitably  given  in  the  conscientious  attempt  to  guide  the 
particular  child  into  the  best  occupation  he  can  find  in  view  of  his 
training  and  background. 

It  is  upon  this  phase  of  vocational  guidance  that  I  wish  to  insist — 
its  value  for  the  school.  Its  importance  for  the  individual  child  is 
too  evident  to  need  argument  or  liietoric.  The  obligation  of  the 
community  that  employs  the  child;  that  too  often  exploits  him;  that 
turns  him  loose  upon  the  streets  at  the  age  of  14  and  refuses  him  any 
employment  with  a  future  until  he  is  16 ;  that  invests  great  sums  in 
an  education  which  half  the  time  it  does  not  carry  to  the  point  of 
adequate  return  either  to  the  child  or  to  the  community — ^the  obliga- 
tion of  this  community  to  readi  out  its  hand  to  the  child  and  guide 
him  to  the  most  favorable  opening  is  also  evident  enough ;  the  only 
difficulty  is  to  find  the  corporate  bodies  of  the  community  upon  whom 
this  obligation  can  be  fastened.  To  a  very  large  extent  this  sense  of 
responsibility  has  come  home  only  to  the  social  worker  whose  interest 
in  the  child  and  his  family  has  made  his  individual  case  real  and 
pressing.  Even  the  employer  has  come  to  realize  in  some  cases  the 
value  of  vocational  guidance  to  the  business  that  employs  the  child. 
The  teachers  who  inevitably  feel  a  genuine  interest  in  their  pupils 
will,  if  they  are  able,  extend  this  interest  to  these  most  crucial  mo- 
ments in  the  child's  career — ^when  he  seeks  his  first  job.  Beyond 
this  human  interest  there  is  the  import  to  the  school  of  this  first  test 
of  the  child's  training.  The  test,  of  course,  is  that  of  the  whole  edu- 
cational process  and  it  affords  ground  to  criticize  the  age  at  which  the 
child  comes  to  schocd,  the  whole  training  given  in  the  school,  the  age 
of  leaving  school,  the  forms  of  occupation  these  factors  prescribe  for 
the  child,  and  the  care  of  the  child  after  he  has  left  the  schoolhouse 
up  to  the  time  of  the  completion  of  his  training  for  his  occupation. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  our  schools  are  still  in  one  respect 
medieval.  They  assume  more  or  less  consciously  that  they  are  called 
upon  to  indoctrinate  their  pupils,  and  that  the  doctrine  which  they 
have  to  instill — whether  it  be  that  of  language,  number,  history, 
literature,  or  elementary  science — ^is  guaranteed  as  subject  matter  for 
instruction  by  its  own  truth,  by  its  traditional  position  in  the  school 
curriculum,  and  finally  by  its  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  ideas,  points 
of  view,  artistic  products,  historical  monuments,  which  together  make 
up  what  we  call  our  culture.  These  tests  of  subject  matter  in  in- 
struction may  be  fairly  called  internal  and  do  not  carry  the  judg- 
ment of  the  pedagogue  out  of  the  schoolhouse.  The  subject  matter  is 
determined,  then,  in  a  real  sense  by  authority,  and  it  follows  that 
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when  the  results  of  the  training  are  disappointing,  the  pedagogue 
feels  that  he  is  secure  within  his  institution  and  can  calmly  pass  the 
charge  of  inefficient  training  on  to  other  social  agents  and  conditi(»is. 
No  one  will  question  the  legitimacy  of  these  tests  if  they  are  recog- 
nized as  organic  parts  of  the  larger  test  of  the  working  of  the  child's 
school  training  when  brought  up  against  its  use  in  practice. 

The  medieval  character  of  the  school  is  shown  in  the  separation  of 
the  institution,  which  has  the  doctrines  of  education  intrusted  to  it, 
from  the  other  training  processes  in  which  the  intellectual  content  is 
at  a  minimum  and  the  practical  facility  is  at  a  maximum.  In  the 
real  sense  the  doctrine  which  the  school  inculcates  should  be  con- 
tinually tried  out  in  the  social  experience  of  the  child — there  should 
be  a  play  back  and  forth  between  formal  training  and  the  child's 
actual  conduct  Until  this  is  brought  about  the  school  will  continue 
to  be  in  some  degree  medieval  and  scholastic;  but  every  fresh  contact 
with  the  situation  of  the  child  who  has  been  imbibing  the  doctrine 
and  now  must  make  use  of  his  training  in  his  social  world  outside  is 
of  immense  value  in  enabling  us  to  bring  the  child's  training  as  a 
whole  a  little  nearer  the  normal  education  of  the  citizen  to  be.  No 
small  part  of  this  criticism  must  fall  upon  industries  which  are  will- 
ing to  exploit  children,  in  some  sense  enticed  from  the  school  by  the 
promise  of  a  paltry  wage,  and  upon  the  inadequate  training  regu- 
lations of  the  governments  of  our  school  districts. 

After  all,  the  school  is  the  self-conscious-  expression  of  the  com- 
munity in  child  training;  it  is  the  rational,  intentional  institution; 
and  however  essential  the  activity  of  outside  agencies  are  in  direction 
and  training  of  children,  the  school  should  be  the  central  and  organ- 
izing agency.  It  can,  however,  become  such  a  central  and  organizing 
agency  only  as  it  abandons  its  medieval  position  of  giving  a  body  of 
doctrines  and  techniques  which  find  their  justification  in  themselves 
rather  than  in  their  value  in  conduct,  at  home,  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  in  the  vocations. 

Such  a  testing  of  the  doctrine  and  technique  of  school  training  is 
'  not  to  be  taken  in  any  narrow  sense.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  the  final 
good  of  the  child  rather  than  his  immediate  wage  that  must  be  con- 
sidered ;  in  the  second  place,  we  all  realize  that  many  of  the  values 
that  accrue  to  the  child  from  the  school  training  are  intangible  and 
can  be  stated  with  difficulty,  if  at  all,  in  terms  of  his  success  in  a 
trade  or  an  office.  What  I  am  pleading  for  is  the  recognition  that  it 
is  in  relation  to  his  vocation  that  all  the  child  has  acquired  should  be 
'  regarded,  even  if  some  of  the  acquirements  are  intangible  and  can 
not  be  weighed  in  the  coarser  scales  of  wage  and  advancement.  In  a 
word,  it  must  be  through  the  child's  vocation  that  he  can  get  to  the 
positions  in  which  these  very  intangible  results  of  schooling  will  have 
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ticifiir  season  of  flowering  and  fruiting.  Unless  a  child  can  get  into 
life  he  can  not  have  it,  no  matter  how  well  he  may  be  prepared  to 
appreciate  much  that  is  fine  therein.  The  school  may  not  concen- 
trate its  efforts  upon  values  to  be  realized  later  unless  it  sees  doors 
open  through  which  the  child  can  reach  the  uplands  of  life.  It  is 
the  whole  life  of  the  child  that  the  school  must  envisage,  but  it  must 
conceive  of  it  as  growing  out  of  the  child's  first  beginnings  in  the 
world  after  he  leaves  school.  Unless  the  school  helps  the  child  effec- 
tively into  the  larger  fields,  it  is  in  vain  that  it  has  given  him  their 
chart. 

Now  it  is  at  least  consonant  with  the  traditions  of  American  school- 
ing to  assimie  that  culture  and  training  form  a  whole,  and  that  the 
higher  values  grow  out  of  the  immediate  necessities ;  to  assume  that 
in  the  immediate  experience  of  the  child  there  are  found  the  oppor- 
tunities for  development  of  what  the  school  has  to  inculcate.  It  is 
not  only  possible,  but  pedagogically  correct,  to  give  a  child  the 
history  of  his  country  from  the  standpoint  of  the  industries  into 
which  he  must  enter;  to  follow  the  line  of  the  child's  vocational 
interest  in  organizing  his  course  of  study,  with  the  full  recognition 

that  such  a  vocation  has  its  essential  relations  to  all  that  the  child  has 
to  learn.  Even  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  subject  matter  of  the 
curriculum,  the  school  can  profit  by  making  its  standpoint  vocational 
guidance,  the  guidance  of  the  child  becoming  the  guiding  principle 
of  the  curriculum.  The  'illustration  has  been  taken  largely  from  the 
case  of  the  children  who  go  direct  from  an  incomplete  elementary 
schooling  into  the  shop,  factory,  or  office ;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  same  principle  holds,  whatsoever  the  vocation  of  the  child 
may  be,  and  it  is  even  true  that  the  child  may  well  profit  in  his  ele- 
mentary and  perhaps  secondary,  training  if  he  looks  toward  some  vo- 
cation whose  outline  he  can  discern  better  than  the  profession  which 
he  may  later  follow.  Trade  training  when  adequately  given  is  sound 
education  even  for  those  who  will  not  be  tradesmen. 

But  it  is  the  still  broader  outlook  that  I  would  insist  upon  for  the 
school.  Not  only  should  the  school  conceive  of  its  subject  matter 
and  method  from  the  standpoint  of  the  success  and  failure  of  the 
children  when  they  leave  school ;  it  should  be  humanized  and  social- 
ized more  completely  by  keeping  the  human  fortunes  of  its  children 
perpetually  before  it,  and  by  continually  questioning  its  own  mate- 
rial and  method  when  its  graduates  stumble  and  fall  before  the  ob- 
stacles that  confront  them  when  they  leave  the  schoolhouse.  It 
should  be  so  organically  related  to  the  other  agencies  that  regard  tlie 
success  and  failure  of  children — the  home,  the  social  workers,  the 
employment  agencies,  the  employers  and  their  various  plants,  the 
higher  schools  into  which  some  of  its  pupils  will  pass,  and  the  whole 
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community  into  which  as  citizens  it  will  send  its  students — that  the 
contacts  which  vocational  guidance  brings  with  it  will  be  largely 
sought  and  intelligently  used  for  purposes  of  criticism  and  inter- 
pretation. 

To  sum  up,  vocational  guidance  means  testing  the  whole  training 
given  the  child,  both  within  and  without  the  school.  It  is  the  point 
of  c(Hitact  with  the  outer  world  from  whidi  to  criticise  both  this 
training  and  the  occupations  into  which  society  admits  the  children 
whom  it  has  partly  educated.  The  healthful  relation  of  the  school 
to  the  community,  and  especially  to  the  other  agencies  that  train  our 
children,  depends  upon  the  school  making  the  standpoint  of  voca- 
tional guidance  a  dominant  one  in  its  whole  organization. 

In  accepting  this  standpoint  the  school  will  abandon  the  medieval 
position  and  will  come  into  full  human  relationship  with  homes, 
neighborhoods,  occupations,  and  all  the  agencies  that  are  bound  up 
with  the  development  of  the  rising  generation.  In  accepting  the 
challenge  of  formulating  the  education  of  the  child  on  terms  of  the 
uses  to  which  he  will  put  it,  the  school  should  abandon  nothing  of 
the  higher  values  of  which  it  conceives  itself  to  be  the  carrier,  but 
should  recognize  its  task  to  be  the  statement  of  these  values  in  terms 
of  the  child's  own  experience. 

In  vocational  guidance  the  school  finds  its  supreme  task  as  the 
conscious  educational  institution  of  a  democracy. 

In  endeavoring  to  formulate  the  larger  meaning  of  vocational 
guidance  for  the  school,  I  seem  to  have  gone  away  from  the  imme- 
diate concrete  and  often  meager  undertaking  of  the  vocational  guid- 
ance with  which  we  are  familiar,  but  acquaintance  with  intensive 
studies  of  the  schooling  and  occupations  of  children  in  a  poverty- 
stricken  industrial  section  of  Chicago  has  convinced  me  that  the  task 
of  following  up  the  boys  and  girls  who,  with  incomplete  schooling, 
search  after  wretched  jobs,  brings  out  with  terrible  force  the  neces- 
sity of  regarding  and  judging  our  whole  process  of  child  training 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  vocations  into  which  we  kre  uncon- 
sciously driving  them.  The  children  are  worth  so  much  more  than 
the  occupations  to  which  we  dedicate  very  many  of  them,  and,  after 
all,  the  school  is  the  one  institution  which  can  express  this  value 
of  the  children  in  terms  of  the  preparation  it  gives  them  for  life; 
hence  it  can  speak  with  authority  to  society  as  to  the  occupations 
into  which  the  children  may  enter.  It  is  at  this  meeting  point  of 
training  and  occupation  that  the  school  can  criticize  its  own  achieve- 
ments and  at  the  same  time  the  life  into  which  the  children  are  to 
enter.  It  seems  to  me  of  supreme  importance  both  to  the  children's 
training  and  to  their  vocations  that  both  should  be  formulated  in 
terms  of  vocational  guidance. 
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C— STUDIES  IN  OCCUPATIONS. 

Leonabd  p.  Aybes, 
Director  DiviBion  of  Education,  Rusgell  Bage  Foundation, 

Recently  we  have  been  conducting  a  series  of  studies  in  the  divi- 
sion of  education  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  with  the  object 
of  finding  a  fact  basis  for  some  of  our  thinking  and  acting  in  regard 
to  vocational  education  and  vocational  guidance. 

One  of  our  investigations  consisted  of  a  study  of  certain  facts  con- 
cerning the  13-year-old  boys  in  the  public  schools  of  78  American 
cities,  and  of  their  fathers.  We  chose  the  13-year-old  boys  because 
they  are  in  the  last  year  of  compulsory  school  attendance.  They  are 
the  ones  who  under  present  conditions  leave  school  in  large  numbers 
to  enter  money-earning  occupaticms.  The  first  fact  that  we  learned 
about  these  boys  was  their  school  grades.  We  found  that  they  were 
scattered  in  every  grade,  from  the  kindergarten  through  the  high 
school.  More  significant  stUl,  we  iound  that  one-half  of  them  were 
in  the  sixth  grade  or  below.  To  my  mind,  the  significance  of  this  fact 
is  that  the  kind  of  vocational  guidance  that  these  boys  need  is  the 
kind  that  will  keep  them  in  school  longer,  and  the  kind  of  vocational 
guidance  that  these  school  systems  need  is  the  kind  that  will  help 
them  to  carry  such  boys  as  these  forward  through  the  grades  further 
and  faster.  Certainly,  the  boy  who  has  completed  the  compulsory- 
education  period  and  is  in  the  third,  fourth,  or  fifth  grade  is  not  pre- 
pared to  enter  any  money-earning  occupation. 

Another  thing  that  we  found  out  about  these  boys  and  their  fathers 
was  where  they  were  bom.  This  inquiry  disclosed  the  facts  that 
among  the  fathers  only  1  in  6  is  now  living  in  the  city  where  he  was 
bom,  and  that  among  the  boys  only  a  little  more  than  one-half  are 
living  in  the  city  of  their  birth.  These  facts  seem  to  indicate  that 
vocational  guidance  must  have  a  broader  outlook  than  that  which 
relates  solely  to  the  local  industries;  for,  if  present  conditions  main- 
tain in  the  future,  one  thing  that  we  can  be  sure  of  is  that  many  of 
the  young  people  of  any  given  community  will  eventually  find  their 
life  work  in  some  other  community. 

The  next  set  of  facts  that  we  gathered  concerning  the  fathers  of 
these  boys  related  to  the  industries  and  occupations  by  which  they 
earn  their  livings ;  and  the  analysis  of  these  data  brought  to  light  the 
significant  fact  that  there  are  some  occupations  common  to  every 
community,  which  we  may  therefore  term  "  constant "  occupations. 
Other  occupations  are  found  in  some  localities  and  not  in  others,  and 
these  we  may  term  "  variable  "  occupations.  The  constant  occupa- 
tions are  those  that  are  necessary  to  maintain  the  many  branches  of 
the  enlarged  municipal  housekeeping  that  must  go  on  wherever  large 
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numbers  of  people  live  together  in  one  place.  For  example,  house 
painting  must  be  carried  on  in  the  city  where  the  house  is,  while  paint 
may  be  manufactured  anywhere.  The  baking  of  bread  must  be  car- 
ried on  by  each  community,  but  crackers  can  be  baked  somewhere  else 
and  brought  into  the  city. 

In  making  our  analysis  of  constant  and  variable  occupations  we 
enlarged  the  scope  of  our  inquiry  so  as  to  include  all  of  the  cities  of 
the  United  States  of  more  than  50,000  population.  We  discovered 
the  facts  concerning  the  number  of  people  engaged  in  each  of  140 
separate  occupations  in  each  one  of  those  cities.  As  a  result  we 
found  that  there  are  20  constant  occupations  in  which  the  number  of 
men  workers  is  at  least  equal  to  1  for  every  1,000  of  the  population, 
and  7  constant  occupations  in  which  the  number  of  women  workers 
is  always  at  least  equal  to  1  for  each  1,000  of  the  population.  We 
discovered,  for  example,  that  in  any  city  in  the  United  States  of 
60,000  population  you  will  always  find  more  than  50  barbers,  and 
that  in  the  average  city  of  that  size  you  will  find  150  barbers.  It  so 
happens  that  this  is  the  most  const&nt  of  all  occupations,  so  that  if 
anyone  knowing  these  facts  had  been  able  to  foresee  that  Gary,  Ind., 
for  example,  would  be  a  city  of  40,000  population,  he  would  have 
been  able  to  prophesy  ahead  of  time  that  the  city  would  employ  ap- 
proximately 120  barbers.  These  constant  occupations,  with  the  num- 
ber of  people  engaged  in  them  in  the  average  city,  are  as  follows: 


MEN. 

Average  number  workers 
OccnpatioiiB.  per  1,000  population. 

Bakers 2 

Shoemakers 2 

Street  railway  men 3 

Plumbers 3 

Barbers 3 

Masons 4 

Blacksmiths 4 

Printers 4 

Eingineers 5 

Walters 6 

Bookkeepers 6 

Printers 7 

Machinists 8 

Steam  railroad  men 11 

Carpenters 11 

Salesmen 12 

Teamsters 12 

Clerks 15 

Storekeepers 15 

Laborers 37 


OccupatlonB. 

Housekeepers  . 

Nurses 

Laundresses 

Saleswomen 

Teachers 

Dressmakers 


WOMEN. 

Average  number  workers 
per  1,000  population. 

2 


^ 3 

4 

4 

5 

J. 9 

Servants 25 


It  is  almost  certain  that  if  this  list  was  brought  up  to  date  two, 
and  only  two,  additional  occupations  would  be  included — ^those  of 
stenographer-typewriter  and  chauffeur.  These  occupations  include 
in  the  aggregate  more  than  half  of  all  the  people  engaged  in  gainful 
occupations  in  all  our  cities.    These  facts  appear  significant.    They 
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seem,  to  indicate  that  if  all  other  conditions  are  equal,  vocational 
guidance  should  give  preference  to  occupations  that  are  everywhere 
constant  over  those  that  are  not. 

Our  next  study  consisted  of  a  consideration  of  certain  characteris- 
tics of  diflferent  industries  which  it  would  seem  fair  to  take  into  con- 
sideration in  deciding  whether  or  not  any  given  occupation  holds  out 
sudi  promise  to  the  future  worker  that  it  may  justly  ask  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  public  schools.  In  considering  Uxese  tests  or  criteria  for 
judging  industries,  we  have  taken  the  somewhat  unusual  position 
that  if  any  industry  is  to  demand  of  the  public  schools,  "  Train  our 
future  workers,''  the  public  schools  not  only  may  but  must  ask  of  the 
industry, "  What  have  you  to  offer?  "  We  are  looking  at  this  matter 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  producer  and  his  quality,  and  not  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  product  and  its  quantity. 

Taking  six  common  manufacturing  occupations  at  random,  we 
asked,  first:  "  What  are  the  current  weekly  wages  paid  to  adult  male 
workers?  "  In  this  comparison  we  have  found  the  percentage  of 
adult  male  employees  in  each  of  these  industries  receiving  weekly 
less  than  $10,  the  percentage  getting  as  much  as  $1Q  but  less  than  $20, 
and  the  percentage  getting  $20  and  more.  Our  object  here  was  to  find 
out  whether  there  was  in  each  industry,  in  the  phraseology  of  George 
Ade,  "  always  room  and  board  at  the  top."  Our  results  were  as 
follows : 

Weekly  toagea  in  certain  occupations. 


OocupatioDB. 

Percentage  of  workBn 
receiving  weekly— 

Under 
$10. 

$10  to 
120. 

120  and 

up. 

^Jntbig,    J.,         ^ 

36 
48 
33 
16 
54 
31 

50 
48 
63 
75 
41 
60 

14 

Bfti^mKw^ .                     ».... r 

^wweriea....    . 

Shoes. 

PiUMt. 

It  is  not  only  important  to  know  how  much  each  worker  finds  in 
his  pay  envelope  each  week,  but  we  also  need  to  know  how  long  he 
works  each  day  to  fill  that  pay  envelope;  so  our  second  question 
related  to  the  prevailing  hours  of  work.    The  results  are  as  follows: 

OccnpatlonB.                                                                          Hours  per  day. 
Printing 8 

Breweries 8 

Pianos 9 

Agricultural  implements 9i 

Shoes 91 

Bakeries . 10 
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While  wages  and  hours  of  work  are  of  prime  iini)ortance,  the  prob- 
lem of  the  amount  of  unemployment  during  the  year  must  also  be 
taken  into  consideration;  and  this  we  have  investigated  by  finding 
what  proportion  of  the  workers  are  idle  during  each  of  the  12  months. 

In  judging  these  industries  the  factors  affecting  econcMnic  eflSciency 
are  of  prime  importance,  but  those  affecting  physical  health  must  not 
be  disregarded.  This  last  item  has  been  studied  by  finding  the  deaHi 
rates  per  1,000  employees  in  each  of  the  industries,  with  the  following 
results: 

Death  rate  per 
Occupations.  1,000  employees. 

Shoes 9. 4 

Agricultural  Implements 10.  5 

Printing 12.1 

Bakeries 12, 3 

Pianos 18. 0 

Breweries 19. 7 

We  have  included  one  more  factor  in  our  series  of  suggested 
tests,  and  that  relates  to  the  degree  of  concentration  of  the  industry. 
It  is  important  to  know  whether  the  industry  is  one  in  which  the 
chances  of  employment  are  relatively  good  throughout  the  country, 
or  one  confined  to  a  restricted  locality.  Taking  some  extreme  cases, 
we  found,  for  example,  that  79  per  cent  of  all  the  cuffs  and  collars 
manufactured  in  America  are  made  in  the  small  city  of  Troy,  N.  Y. ; 
that  87  per  cent  of  all  the  grindstones  are  manufactured  in  the  State 
of  Ohio ;  and  57  per  cent  of  all  clothing  is  made  in  New  York.  There 
are  about  20  other  important  industries  that  are  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree  in  the  concentrated  class. 

To  summarize,  some  of  the  larger  social,  economic,  and  educational 
bearings  of  this  problem,  as  they  have  presented  themselves  to  us 
during  our  investigations,  are  as  follows:  If  we  are  to  engage  in 
vocational  guidance,  our  first  and  greatest  need  is  a  basis  of  fact  for 
our  own  guidance.  The  kind  of  vocational  guidance  that  many  of 
our  children  most  need  is  the  kind  that  will  guide  them  to  stay  in 
school  a  few  years  longer,  and  the  kind  of  vocational  guidance  that 
our  schools  most  need  is  the  kind  that  will  show  them. how  to  carry 
the  children  forward  through  the  grades  further  and  faster.  Voca- 
tional guidance  must  have  a  wider  horizon  than  that  offered  by  the 
local  industries.  Other  conditions  being  equal,  vocational  guidance 
should  favor  constant  occupations  over  localized  ones.  Vocational 
guidance  must  be  prepared  to  challenge  each  industry  intelligently, 
and  on  the  basis  of  ascertained  fact,  and  to  demand  of  it  that  it  show 
a  clean  bill  of  health  with  respect  to  such  important  factors  as  wages, 
hours,  unemployment,  and  hygienic  working  conditions. 


II.  PRACTICAL,  SCIENTIFIC,  AND  PROFESSIONAL  PHASES  OF 
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A.— LESSONS  EUROPE  HAS  FOR  US. 

Meyeb  Bloomfield, 
Director  of  the  Vocation  Bureau,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  different  cities  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Germany,  particu- 
larly cities  like  Birmingham,  Liverpool,  York,  LQndon,  Edinburgh, 
and  Glasgow,  have  developed  a  vast  machinery  of  service  to  tide  over 
the  transition  from  school  to  work,  but  it  is  my  impression,  after 
looking  over  the  work  with  some  care,  that  these  communities  have 
become  too  much  engulfed  in  the  transition  problem  of  placement  to 
give  sufficient  thought  at  the  present  time  to  a  lessening  of  the  causes 
which  produce  such  a  rush  on  the  labor  exchange.  It  is  not  a  diffi- 
cult matter  to  open  an  employment  office  and  find  jobs ;  and  the  fact 
that  there  are  400  labor  exchanges  in  England  is  interesting  and  im- 
portant only  to  this  extent,  that  they  have  begun  to  organize  the 
labor  market — something  we  have  not  done  in  this  country. 

So  far  as  there  is  an  organization  of  the  labor  market,  the  work  on 
the  other  side  is  praiseworthy.  So  far  as  the  organization  of  the 
labor  market  has  swallowed  up  the  child  market  for  labor  without 
clearly  differentiating  the  peculiar  problems  of  children  under  18 
years  of  age,  the  plan  is  rather  too  big  to  be  thoroughly  effective  from 
our  vocational  guidance  viewpoint.  They  content  themselves  on  the 
other  side,  particularly  in  Scotland,  with  seeing  to  it  that  aU  the 
children  who  are  given  places  go  to  night  school,  to  their  so-called 
continuation  schools.  Their  eagerness  for  night-school  enrollment 
appears  to  have  made  them  quite  lose  sight  of  a  fact  which  we  feel 
very  strongly  in  America,  that  the  only  right  time  for  children  to  be 
found  in  night  schools  is  the  day  time. 

Perhaps  this  great  overdevelopment  in  England  and  Scotland  may 
delay  certain  fundamental  policies  which  legislation  alone  can  effect. 
Nevertheless,  this  vast  system  of  voluntary  service  of  public-spirited 
women — ^there  are  1,500  in  Birmingham  alone — and  these  vast  nuclei 
of  voluntary  committees  are  educating  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
English  public  to  see  the  child  problem  in  modem  industry,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  one  of  these  days  they  may  unload  a  good  deal  of 
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this  detail  and  begin  to  ask,  Why  so  busy  in  our  labor  exchanges! 
Then  we  should,  indeed,  be  on  common  ground. 

As  to  Germany,  we  have  heard  much  about  the  continuation 
schools,  which  are,  indeed,  excellent  We  have  not  heard,  however, 
that  some  of  the  most  thoughtful  men  and  women  in  Germany  have 
been  agitating  quietly  and  now  are  agitating  openly  for  a  system  of 
vocational  counseling  to  safeguard  the  part-time  vocational  schools. 
With  all  this  system  of  eflGicient  part-time  training,  it  is  as  true  in 
Germany  as  it  is  in  England  and  in  this  country  that  the  jobs  which 
amount  to  nothing  pay  the  highest  wages  and  attract  most  of  the 
children,  and  it  is  also  true  that  the  problem  of  the  boy  or  girl  in 
unskilled  callings  is  hardly  even  considered. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  Bavaria,  where  the  continuati(m 
schools  are  best  known  to  us,  the  Social  Democratic  Party  has  in  its 
recent  convention  written  into  its  municipal  platform  a  strong  state- 
ment in  favor  of  municipal  vocational  bureaus  to  serve,  on  the  (me 
hand,  the  schools  which  have  not  the  economic  contact,  and,  on  the 
other,  the  labor  bureaus  which  have  not  the  social  outlook.  Within 
two  or  three  years  some  of  the  directors  of  the  municipal  statistical 
offices,  who  are  usually  trained  economists,  have  seen  the  gap  between 
the  elementary  school  and  the  continuation  school.  In  three  or  f  our 
cities  the  directors  of  these  offices  have  established  what  they  call 
parent  consultation  hours.  They  have  taken  the  valuable  statistical 
material  hitherto  compiled  only  for  the  student  and  dealing  with  the 
labor  market,  apprenticeship,  conditions  of  employment,  d^nand  for 
employment,  and  the  rise  and  fall  of  wages,  and  they  have  made  that 
information  available  to  parents,  children,  teachers,  and  employers 
who  resort  to  these  offices  for  expert  consultation. 

I  have  not  found,  either  in  Germany  or  in  England,  any  consider- 
able recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  vast  scheme  of  medical  inspec- 
tion and  factory  inspection  misses  fire  at  the  point  of  most  concern 
to  us,  the  employment  of  the  child.  Since  this  is  a  world  lack,  I 
hope  we  shall  all  call  attention  to  the  need  of  so  coordinating  our 
medical  inspection  that  it  may  be  something  more  than  a  preventive 
of  school  epidemics ;  so  that  it  may  be  something  more  than  perfunc- 
tory ;  so  that  it  may  in  time  develop  vocational  specialists  among  the 
physicians,  who  are  almost  the  most  valuable  persons  at  certain  times 
in  the  whole  scheme  of  vocational  guidance. 

Finally,  the  validity  of  any  vocational  scheme,  whether  abroad  or 
here,  may  be  tested  by  one  very  simple  test:  What  does  it  mean  to 
the  child  and  its  future?  All  vocational  service  takes  its  meaning 
from  its  relation  to  the  child,  not  its  transitory  relation,  not  its  sta- 
tistical relation,  but  its  fundamental  relation  of  continued  and  far- 
sighted  service.    With  these  tests  in  mind,  we  shall  be  able  to  grade 
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the  vocational  lessons  from  Europe  as  some  good,  many  indifferent, 
and  many — ^I  shall  not  say  poor — but  promising  and  incipient.^ 


B-— PSYCHOLOGICAL  TESTS  IN  VOCATIONAL   GUIDANCE, 

liEONABD  P.  AtBES,  Ph.  D., 
Director  Division  of  Education,  Rustell  Bage  Foundation, 

Psychological  tests  in  vocational  guidance  are  of  two  sorts.  Those 
of  the  first  sort  have  for  their  aim  the  selection  of  people  for  posi- 
tions. Such  tests  are  now  being  put  into  practical  application  in 
several  occupations  and  industries.  They  vary  in  kind  from  the  shn- 
plest  sensory  tests  to  complicated  evaluations  of  complex  mental 
operations. 

Ajnong  the  simplest  of  such  tests  are  those  for  vision,  hearing,  and 
color  discrimination  given  to  all  recruits  in  the  Ajmy,  Navy,  and 
Marine  Corps.  Similar,  but  more  exacting,  tests  of  the  same  sort 
are  given  to  candidates  for  licenses  as  pilots  and  for  positions  as  offi- 
cers of  ships. 

Bailroad  employees,  and  in  some  cases  those  of  street  railways,  are 
subjected  to  tests  of  vision,  hearing,  and  color  discrimination.  In 
the  case  of  the  trainmen,  the  color  discrimination  tests  result  in  the 
rejection  of  about  4  per  cent  of  the  applicants.  The  tests  are  re- 
peated every  two  years  for  all  the  men  and  at  intervals  of  six  months 
for  those  suspected  of  defects  in  color  discrimination.  In  all  of  these 
cases  the  tests  have  for  their  object  merely  the  detection  and  rejection 
of  imfit  applicants. 

In  at  least  three  industries  phychological  tests  are  in  use  that  are 
more  highly  developed  in  character  and  have  for  their  object  the 
more  difficult  task  of  selecting  from  among  all  the  applicants  those 
best  fitted  to  perform  the  work. 

The  first  instance  is  the  work  of  Mr.  S.  E.  Thompson,  who  used 
reaction  time  tests  in  selecting  girls  for  the  work  of  inspecting  for 
flaws  the  steel  balls  used  in  ball  bearings.  This  work  requires  quick 
and  keen  perception  accompanied  by  quick  responsive  action.  Mr. 
Thompson  measured  the  reaction  time  of  all  the  girls  and  eliminated 
those  who  showed  a  long  time  between  stimulus  and  reaction.  The 
final  outcome  was  that  35  girls  did  the  work  formerly  done  by  120; 
the  accuracy  of  the  work  was  increased  by  66  per  cent;  the  wages  of 
the  girls  were  doubled;  the  working-day  decreased  from  lOJ  hours 
to  8J  hours ;  and  the  profit  of  the  factory  was  increased. 

^For  detailed  information  about  vocational  guidance  in  Europe,  see  Bulletin  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  1914,  No.  4 :  The  School  and  the  Start  in  Life,  by  Meyer  Bloom- 
field. 
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The  second  of  the  three  cases  is  the  work  of  Miinsterberg,  of 
Harvard,  in  testing  streetcar  motormen  with  the  object  of  selecting 
those  least  liable  to  be  responsible  for  accidents.  From  several  view- 
points this  problem  is  of  great  practical  importance,  inasmuch  as 
some  electric  railroad  companies  have  as  many  as  50,000  accident 
indemnity  cases  a  year,  which  involve  an  expense  amounting  in  some 
cases  to  13  per  cent  of  the  annual  gross  earnings. 

The  motormen  were  examined  by  means  of  a  somewhat  complicated 
laboratory  apparatus  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  testing  their 
powers  of  sustained  attention  and  correct  discrimination  with  respect 
to  a  rapidly  changing  panorama  of  objects,  some  moving  at  different 
rates  of  speed  parallel  to  the  line  of  vision  of  the  subject,  and  others 
crossing  it  from  right  and  left. 

The  results  of  the  experiments  showed  that  the  tests  were  fairly 
accurate  in  sorting  the  motormen  for  efficiency  as  demonstrated  by 
actual  service.  The  tests  require  about  10  minutes  for  each  indi- 
vidual. Even  in  their  still  unperfected  form  their  application  would 
result  in  the  rejection  of  about  25  per  cent  of  those  who  now  are  em- 
ployed as  motormen.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  would 
result  in  a  large  reduction  in  the  number  of  deaths  and  injuries  from 
street-car  accidents. 

The  third  and  last  example  of  the  application  of  psychological 
tests  to  the  selection  of  employees  in  industry  is  the  series  of  tests  of 
telephone  operators.    These  also  were  conducted  by  Miinsterberg. 

The  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  employs  some  23,000 
operators.  Applicants  for  positions  are  given  a  preliminary  train- 
ing of  three  months'  duration  in  the  company's  schools,  during  which 
time  they  receive  salaries.  So  many  eventually  prove  unfitted  for 
the  work  that  more  than  a  third  leave  within  6  months,  involving  a 
financial  loss  to  the  company  of  many  thousands  of  dollars  each  year. 
The  object  of  the  tests  was  to  develop  methods  whereby  the  unfit 
girls  could  be  eliminated  before,  instead  of  after,  entering  the  service. 

The  girls  were  examined  with  reference  to  memory,  attention, 
general  intelligence,  space  perception,  rapidity  of  movement,  accu- 
racy of  movement,  and  association.  The  results  showed  that  the  girls 
who  gave  the  best  results  in  the  tests  were  most  efficient  in  practical 
service,  while  tliose  who  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  list  failed  later  and 
left  the  company's  employ.  It  seems  fair  to  conclude  that  when  such 
tests  are  perfected,  short  examinations  of  a  few  minutes  eadi  will 
prevent  thousands  of  applicants  from  wasting  months  of  study  and 
training  in  preparing  for  a  vocation  in  which  they  can  not  succeed.* 

*  The  accounts  of  the  tests  of  motormen  and  telephone  girls  are  taken  from  Psy- 
chology and  Industrial  Efficiency,  by  Hugo  MQnsterberg,  Houghton-Mifflin  Co.,  Riverside 
Press,  Cambridge,  1913. 
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la  the  cases  so  far  reviewed  the  persons  tested  have  been  appli- 
cants for  positions.  With  a  somewhat  different  purpose  Prof.  James 
E.  Lough,  of  New  York  University,  has  tested  beginning  students  in 
stenography  and  typewriting  to  determine  which  ones  possess  the 
abilities  which  will  enable  them  to  succeed.  The  tests  used  are  de- 
signed to  measure  the  subject's  ability  in  habit  formation*  The 
experiments  are  still  under  way,  but  already  results  have  been  secured 
whidi  warrant  the  conclusion  that  a  method  has  been  devised  which 
successfully  separates  the  fit  from  the  unfit  candidates. 

In  addition  to  these  cases  in  which  psychological  tests  are  being 
successfully  applied  to  vocational  problems,  several  pieces  of  experi- 
mentation are  now  under  way  to  develop  similar  tests  for  marine 
oflicOTs.  Kicker,  of  Harvard,  has  constructed  apparatus  for  testing 
chauffeurs.  Whipple,  of  Cornell,  has  done  some  work  with  tests  for 
motormen.  Seashore,  of  Iowa,  has  published  a  most  careful  study  of 
tests  of  the  ability  of  a  singer.  So  far  as  is  known,  no  work  in  this 
general  field  has  been  done  in  Europe. 

All  of  the  tests  referred  to  up  to  this  point  are  of  the  sort  men- 
tioned at  the  outset.  All  of  them  have  as  their  purpose  the  selecting 
of  persons  for  positions. 

The  second  sort  of  psychological  tests  in  vocational  guidance  are 
those  having  for  their  purpose  the  selecting  of  positions  for  persons.- 
Up  to  the  present  time  none  has  been  developed,  although  expres- 
sions of  a  longing  for  them  and  faith  that  they  will  ultimately  be 
discovered  are  features  of  the  literature  of  the  vocational  guidance 
movement.  Even  definite  attempts  in  this  direction  are  few.  In 
Chicago  Dr.  McMillan  is  doing  some  hopeful  work.  In  Cincinnati 
Mrs.  WooUey  has  records  of  tests  of  the  intellectual  abilities  of  800 
children  and  records  of  their  industrial  success  or  failure,  and  she 
hopes  to  correlate  the  two  sets  of  data. 

In  various  parts  of  the  country  vocational  experts  are  at  work 
who  base  their  decisions  not  on  the  results  of  psychological  tests,  but 
rather  on.  character  diagnoses  made  from  an  inspection  of  the  appli- 
cant and  from  a  general  evaluation  of  his  answers  to  questions  about 
himself.  The  defect  of  this  method  is  that  the  questions  are  put  for 
the  purpose  of  revealing  the  personality  of  the  subject,  but  since  the 
replies  can  not  be  evaluated  until  the  questioner  has  some  basis  for 
knowing  with  what  degree  of  truth  and  significance  they  have  been 
answered,  the  whole  effort  tends  to  move  in  a  circle.  Some  of  the  ex- 
perts who  employ  these  methods  unquestionably  obtain  good  results, 
but  until  their  tests  become  objective  rather  than  merely  observational 
and  until  the  results  are  definitely  recorded  so  that  they  can  be  accu- 
rately studied,  it  can  not  be  claimed  for  them  that  they  have  attained 
the  dignity  of  scientific  status  and  reliability. 
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Nevertheless,  the  present  situation  is  that  we  already  have  scxme 
tests  for  selecting  people  for  positions  and  no  tests  for  selecting  posi- 
tions for  people.  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek;  in  one  case  the  prob- 
lem is  vastly  more  simple  than  in  the  other.  When  we  select  people 
for  a  position,  our  problem  is  to  sort  out  the  more  fit  from  among  the 
applicants.  This  involves  the  development  of  methods  for  discover- 
ing the  degree  to  which  each  candidate  possesses  the  needed  quali- 
fications for  one  kind  of  work. 

When  the  object  is  to  select  a  position  for  a  person,  the  problem 
is  to  discover  which  one  of  a  vast  number  of  possible  sorts  of  work 
the  person  is  best  qualified  to  do.  The  difficulty  arises  from  the  almost 
unlimited  number  of  possible  alternatives. 

At  the  present  time  we  possess  a  rudimentary  knowledge  of  the 
qualifications  demanded  in  four  occupations — ^those  of  inspector  of 
bicycle  balls,  motorman,  telephone  operator,  and  typewriter.  More- 
over, in  the  cases  of  at  least  two  of  these  occupations  the  tests  required 
for  even  a  rough  sorting  of  the  applicants  are  numerous,  long^  com- 
plex, and  must  be  given  by  a  trained  psychologist. 

Now  the  total  number  of  separate  classes  of  gainful  occupations 
listed  in  the  occupational  index  of  the  United  States  Census  is  9,326, 
and  many  of  them  should  be  split  into  several  subdivisions.  This 
reveals  something  of  the  magnitude  of  the  task  of  sorting  children 
according  to  their  vocational  destinations. 

Nor  is  the  mere  number  of  our  occupations  the  only  difficult  fea- 
ture to  be  faced.  Modem  industry  is  subdivided  into  occupations  of 
which  teachers  and  psychologists  have,  as  a  rule,  slight  knowledge. 
For  example,  if  we  oi>en  the  occupational  index  to  "  S  "  we  find  a  list 
like  the  following: 


shooter 

skimmer 

sleever 

smelter 

shoveler 

skinner 

slider 

smither 

silker 

skiver 

slipper 

smoker 

singer 

slasher 

slitter 

smoother 

sizer 

slater 

slubber 

snapper 

skelner 

slaughterer 

slugger 

soldier 

skldder 

Now,  when  we  propose  to  guide  children  into  vocations,  we  must 
remember  that  large  numbers  of  them  are  going  into  just  sucli  voca- 
tions as  these.  It  is  true  that  only  a  part  of  the  9,326  gainful  occu- 
pations are  available  to  the  children  of  any  one  locality.  It  is  also 
true  that  the  same  sorts  of  tests  would  undoubtedly  serve  for  many 
different  occupational  examinations.  Again,  we  must  remember  that 
we  are  using  a  false  analogy  when  we  refer  to  fitting  square  pegs 
into  round  holes  in  talking  of  vocational  misfits ;  for  people  and  po- 
sitions are  both  plastic,  not  rigid,  and  much  mutual  change  of  form 
often  takes  place  without  injury  to  either  person  or  position. 
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Nevertheless,  even  after  all  allowances  are  made,  the  inevitable 
conclusion  remains  that  in  vocational  guidance  the  greatest  field  of 
immediate  development  for  psychological  tests  is  in  choosing  persons 
for  positions  rather  than  in  selecting  positions  for  persons. 

The  possibilities  in  the  former  field  of  eflfort  are  inspiring.  When 
the  best  possible  adjustment  shall  have  been  attained  between  work 
and  workman,  each  one  will  have  his  full  opportunity  to  achieve  at 
least  something  for  commonwealth  and  common  weal ;  the  tasks  of 
the  world  will  be  better  done  and  the  workers  will  receive  greater 
rewards,  deeper  joy,  and  fuller  satisfaction  in  their  doing. 


C— NECESSITY  OF  PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING  FOR  VOCA- 
TIONAL COUNSELING. 

Fbesebick  G.  Bonseb, 
Director  Industrial  Arts,  Teachers'  College,  ColumlHa  University. 

Reduced  to  its  lowest  terms,  the  chief  work  of  the  vocational 
counselor  is  to  deal  with  individual  persons  who  are  in  need  of  help 
in  choosing  a  life  career.  There  are,  however,  factors  involved  in 
doing  this  which  make  it  expedient  and  necessary  for  him  also  to  be 
no  less  a  counselor  for  the  vocations  themselves  on  the  one  side  and 
for  the  schools  on  the  other.  Of  course,  there  is  the  great  problem 
of  the  floating  population,  the  vocational  tramps,  who  need  help 
periodically  in  getting  jobs;  but  aid  given  them  is  essentially  in  the 
nature  of  the  employment  agent's  work.  His  problem  is  to  know 
opportunities  for  inmiediate  employment  and  to  connect  the  given 
job  with  a  man  who  can  do  it.  He  gives  no  advice,  counsel,  or 
information  save  only  that  necessary  to  provide  the  employer  with 
his  man,  the  man  with  his  job.  The  work  of  the  counselor,  however, 
is  concerned  much  more  with  the  choice  of  permanent  life  work. 
He  is,  therefore,  dealing  with  a  problem  that  is  fundamental,  both 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  individual  seeking  his  place  in  the  world's 
work,  and  of  the  social  world  for  which  his  work  is  to  be  done. 

Whether  one  who  assumes  responsibility  for  such  counsel  should 
have  professional  training  may  be  best  answered  by  noting  the 
elements  of  specific  work  which  he  is  to  do  and  the  qualifications 
required  to  do  it.  Upon  the  efficacy  of  his  counsel  depends  the  weal 
or  woe  of  many  individuals  and  the  consequent  well-being  or  mis- 
fortune of  the  society  these  individuals  serve. 

Among  the  qualifications  which  seem  to  me  to  be  necessary  for  suc- 
cessful counseling,  I  shall  note  specifically  four  which  are  inclusive 
of  many  minor  elements.  These  are :  Information,  experience,  appro- 
priate personality,  and  capacity  for  constructive  research. 
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The  information  definitely  needed  is  of  two  types — that  of  the 
vocational  world  and  that  of  people.  It  is  manifestly  impossible  for 
any  one  person  to  know  the  details  of  all  of  the  several  thousand 
different  kinds  of  work  by  which  people  maintain  a  livdihood,  but  it 
is  possible  to  know  something  of  each  of  the  relatively  small  number 
of  groups  of  vocations  into  which  these  may  be  classified  on  the  basis 
of  fundamental  activities  involved.  First  of  all,  there  is  the  group- 
ing into  the  five  large  divisions,  the  professional,  the  commercial,  the 
agricultural,  the  industrial,  and  the  household.  Within  each  field 
are  subdivisions  rather  well  defined  in  some  particulars.  In  turn, 
each  of  these  subgroups  is  divisible  into  specific  phases  of  work,  mak- 
ing  a  total  of  several  thousand  different  kinds  of  occupation.  There 
are,  however,  many  overlappings  in  these  occupations  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  activities  and  qualities  required  for  efficient  service.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  we  know  little  that  is  of  fundamental  character  in 
the  classification  of  qualities  for  vocational  success,  nor  of  tlie 
activities  that  are  fundamental  in  the  vocations  themselves.  Viewed 
from  this  one  standpoint  the  hit-or-miss,  leap-in-the-dark  quality  of 
advice  given  by  a  counselor  who  does  not  even  know  the  little  now 
known  and  who  has  not  the  training  and  capacity  for  further  dis- 
covery is  quite  apparent.  The  fundamental  activities  involved  in  the 
larger  groups  of  vocations  and  their  more  important  subdivisions  the 
vocational  counselor  should  know  as  the  analytical  chemist  knows  the 
elements,  the  families  of  elements,  and  the  compounds  of  these  ele- 
ments and  families  of  elements. 

The  counselor  must  know  not  only  the  more  fundamental  activities 
involved  in  these  various  fields  and  the  personal  qualifications  re- 
quired to  conduct  them,  but  he  must  also  know  the  conditions  of  the 
occupations  as  they  exist  from  time  to  time.  The  relationship  be- 
tween present  and  probable  supply  and  demand,  the  relative  wages, 
and  the  changes  in  methods,  devices,  and  organization  affecting  the 
workers  must  all  be  more  or  less  at  his  immediate  command.  Illus- 
trations may  be  drawn  readily  from  the  fields  of  farming,  conuner- 
cial  work,  and  manufacture  to, show  that  new  inventions  ore  con- 
stantly supplanting  whole  groups  of  workers,  leaving  them  out  of 
employment  and  unable  to  derive  any  help  whatever  from  a  technical 
training  which  may  have  been  developed  only  through  a  long  and 
devoted  period.  A  current  illustration  of  this  is  clearly  evident  in 
the  commercial  field.  Stenographers  have  been  in  great  demand,  and 
means  for  preparing  them  have  developed  in  response  under  both 
private  and  public  auspices.  If  a  young  man  or  woman  seems  well 
adapted  to  this  field,  nothing  is  easier  than  to  advise  attendance  upon 
a  school  appropriately  fitting  for  such  work,  assuming  that  such  a 
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school  exists.  But  a  disturbing  factor  immediately  appears  when  it 
is  learned  that  the  dictaphone  has  begun  an  invasion  of  this  field 
which  points  toward  the  earlj  elimination  of  the  stenographers  from 
perhaps  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  oflioes  in  which  they  have  here- 
tofore been  indispensable. 

A  knowledge  of  the  initial  wages  in  the  various  occupations  is 
entirely  inadequate  for  the  purposes  of  the  counselor.  Possibilities 
for  training,  advancement,  and  increase  in  wages  are  altogether  of 
more  significance  than  are  initial  wages.  There  are  hundreds  of 
jobs  that  offer  wages  alluringly ^  high  for  boys  in  their  early  teens, 
16,  18,  or  even  20  cents  an  hour;  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  work 
save  the  easily  attained  maximum  of  the  20  cents  an  hour.  The  end 
of  the  "blind  alley"  is  reached.  When  manhood  overtakes  the 
worker  in  such  a  calling,  he  either  morosely  submits  to  a  life  sen- 
tence of  dulling,  monotonous  drudgery  with  all  that  this  implies,  or 
he  changes  to  some  other  occupation,  rarely  finding  one  with  much 
more  chance  of  growth  or  advancement  than  the  first.  Dissatisfac- 
tion leads  him  again  to  change,  and  the  probability  is  strong  that 
he  will  soon  become  a  permanent  member  of  the  class  of  ''job 
floaters"  or  "hoboes."  All  such  occupations  the  counselor  must 
know. 

The  counselor  must  likewise  know  in  which  vocations  the  capital 
for  success  lies  primarily  in  manual  skill,  and  in  which  it  is  chiefly 
a  matter  of  vocational  intelligence.  In  the  transition  from  handi- 
craft methods  of  manufacture  to  factory  and  machine  production  a 
whole  generation  of  schoolmasters  and  not  a  few  tradespeople  have 
made  the  error  of  prescribing  an  effective  method  of  training  for  an 
outgrown  method  of  production  without  realizing  that  it  was  funda- 
mentally defective  in  meeting  the  conditions  for  which  they  were 
presumably  preparing.  We  all  thank  God  and  progress  that  the  day 
of  handicraft  production  has  been  supplanted  by  methods  far  more 
efficient,  just  as  log  cabins,  kerosene  lamps,  hand-reaping  machinery, 
and  **  prairie  schooners  "  have  been  supplanted  by  inventions  a  hun- 
dredfold or  a  thousandfold  more  efficient.  But  the  work  of  a  thousand 
manual-training  teachers  in  this  country,  fondly  supposing  them- 
selves to  be  vocational  trainers  for  present-day  industry,  shows  how 
the  factory  system  with  its  division  of  labor,  its  machine  processes, 
and  its  applied  science  has  entirely  escaped  them.  If  these  and  the 
authorities  employing  them  have  been  so  oblivious  to  conditions  in 
the  real  world  of  industry,  it  behooves  us  to  have  a  care  that  those 
counseling  young  people  about  to  enter  such  callings  should  be  alive 
to  the  world's  work  as  it  actually  must  be  done  by  those  taking  up  its 
problems.    I  count  it  a  travesty  upon  our  schools  and  a  tragedy  for 
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our  boys  and  girls  that  a  number  of  large  hardware  dealers  in  New 
York,  who  conduct  supply  houses  for  the  whole  country,  carry  a  large 
stock  of  goods  no  longer  used  at  all  in  the  trades,  but  carried  to  meet 
the  steady  or  even  increasing  demand  of  the  manual-training  depart- 
ments and  schools  of  the  country. 

The  vocational  counselor  must  also  know  people.  In  addition  to 
the  usual  meaning  which  would  attach  to  this  statement,  I  mean 
that  he  must  know  how  to  use  all  of  the  means  whereby  he  may  be 
able  to  help  the  candidate  to  discover  his  vocational  aptitudes  and 
capacities  and  make  tlie  adjustment  between  these  and  the  work  ap- 
propriate for  him.  He  must  be  able  to  make  appropriate  use  of  the 
tests  and  devices  discovered  by  psychological  research  in  the  finding 
of  individual  differences  and  abilities;  he  must  know  the  bearing 
upon  the  problem  of  race  and  national  peculiarities,  traditions,  preju- 
dices, and  characteristics ;  he  must  know  the  influence  of  home  and 
social  settings  and  of  previous  experiences  in  determining  motives, 
ambitions,  and  ideals ;  and  he  must  know  how  to  interpret  those  more 
or  less  elusive  and  intangible  qualities  that  go  to  make  up  the  thing 
we  call  personality^  Thus  to  know  people  requires  at  least  three 
factors :  An  intimate  knowledge  of  the  methods  and  values  of  mak- 
ing records  and  tests,  together  with  their  interpretation;  a  large 
background  of  experience  in  observing  young  people  and  workers  in 
their  work,  in  their  homes,  and  in  their  social  life;  and  a  high  degree 
of  common  sense  or  the  ability  to  take  the  results  of  common  obser- 
vation and  experience  and  from  these  to  deduce  quickly  a  valid 
judgment.  This  resulting  judgment  will  seem  to  the  casual  observer 
a  matter  of  intuition,  but  it  is  rather  only  the  product  of  much 
knowledge,  training,  and  experience  reduced  to  terms  by  the  instant 
and  almost  unconscious  application  of  the  expert. 

Besides  this  crystalized  experience,  the  counselor  must  be  charac- 
terized by  tact,  decision,  and  unbounded  human  sympathy.  He  is  to 
give  advice,  not  orders.  The  candidate  is  to  act  as  a  free  person, 
following  counsel  because  of  the  appeal  it  makes  to  his  ambition  and 
sense  of  worth,  not  because  of  any  sense  of  compulsion. 

As  a  final  qualification,  I  would  add  that  of  capacity  for  construc- 
tive research.  Since  human  life,  and  notably  vocational  life,  is  in  a 
state  of  constant  change,  the  vocational  counselor  must  be  capable  of 
making  or  of  directing  such  lines  of  research  and  investigation  as 
will  insure  his  progressive  familiarity  with  those  changes  to  whidi 
adjustments  of  workers  must  be  made.  Furthermore,  in  our  present 
state  of  poverty  of  knowledge  relative  to  questions  of  fundamental 
importance  in  the  classification  of  vocations  and  of  the  means  for  de- 
termining vocational  aptitudes,  the  counselor  will  have  the  pressing 
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problem  of  initiating  means  of  inquiry  which  will  help  to  supply 
this  much-needed  information. 

The  relation  of  the  counselor  to  the  schools  is  of  paramount  im- 
portance. The  needed  changes  revealed  by  his  work  must  be  wrought 
through  the  schools.  When  he  looks  at  the  conditions  and  needs 
of  vocational  life  on  the  one  hand  and  at  the  pitiable  emptiness  of 
the  schools  with  reference  to  these  needs  on  the  other,  his  spirit  must 
indeed  be  courageous  and  heroic,  or  it  will  shrink  from  a  task  that 
looks  almost  insuperable.  Besides  his  own  experiences,  he  reads 
in  one  of  the  most  recent  studies  of  the  vocations  entered  by  children 
between  14  and  16,  based  upon  4,386  St  Louis  cases,  that  about  90 
per  cent  entered  unskilled  occupations;  about  7  per  cent  low-grade 
skilled  occupations;  and  less  than  3  per  cent  high-grade  skilled 
occupations ;  that  over  70  per  cent  of  these  children  entered  occupa- 
tions demanding  merely  fetching  and  carrying — ^^  blind  alleys  "  in 
almost  every  case.  Turning  to  the  Massachusetts  study  of  1906,  the 
New  York  study  of  1911-12,  the  Cincinnati  studies  still  in  progress, 
the  Philadelphia  study  of  1912-13,  and  to  any  others  available,  he 
finds  this  condition  approximately  true  for  the  country  at  large.  He 
reads  that  Charles  H.  Luddington,  of  the  Curtis  Publishing  Co., 
Philadelphia,  recently  stated  that: 

Seventy-five  appUcants  were  Interviewed  for  a  recent  vacancy  in  onr  typist 
force;  At  least  50  were  obviously  unfitted,  and  about  25  were  tested  before  one 
comi)etent  worker  was  secured.  1!V>  fiU  the  position  of  correspondent,  it  is 
necessary  for  the  Curtis  Publishing  Co.  to  interview  from  10  to  50  persons;  to 
find  a  stenographer,  15  to  25 ;  a  typist,  25  to  50 ;  a  high-grade  clerk,  20  to  25 ; 
an  ordinary  clerk,  10  to  15.  Whenever  it  is  necessary  to  secure  operators  for 
our  office  appliances,  which  are  generally  used  throughout  the  commercial 
world,  we  are  obliged  in  90  per  cent  of  the  cases  to  train  them  ourselves. 

From  these  conditions  in  the  vocations  the  counselor  looks  back  to 
the  schools.  What  are  they  doing  about  it  all  ?  Annies  of  children 
are  dropping  out,  largely  because  the  work  makes  no  appeal  of  appre- 
ciable worth  to  them  or  their  parents;  occupations  offering  oppor- 
tunity for  growth  and  progress  will  not  have  them  until  they  are 
16.  Connseling  100  children  to  enter  vocations  that  will  take  but  3 
is  as  foolish  as  it  is  vain ;  counseling  them  to  go  back  to  the  schools 
from  which  they  came  is  almost  as  foolish  and  usually  quite  as  vain. 
To  counsel  the  child  to  make  the  most  of  the  occupation  possible  as 
a  temporary  measure  and  to  take  up  part-time  school  work  for 
entrance  into  an  occupation  that  is  more  desirable  when  adequate 
maturity  is  reached  appeals  to  the  counselor  as  the  most  hopeful 
solution.  But  here  arises  the  stone  wall  of  ancient  tradition,  manned 
by  the  guns  of  academic  schoolmasters  and  political  boards  of  educa- 
tion, backed  by  a  quiescent  public  opinion.    The  counselor  realizes 
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that  in  most  communities  there  are  no  schools,  there  is  no  sdiool 
work  which  his  honest  conscience  will  permit  him  to  advise  as  meet- 
ing the  need.  How  long  must  this  army  of  ambitious,  capable  boys 
and  girls  be  allowed  to  go  to  the  scrap  heap  of  adult  inefficiency,  dis^ 
appointment,  and  too  often  of  pauperism  and  crime?  How  long 
must  this  army  of  tens  of  thousands  ask  for  the  bread  of  real, 
present-day  life,  of  opportunity  to  prepare  for  gaining  an  adequate, 
respectable,  and  efficient  living  and  citizen^ip,  and  be  given  the 
stones  of  academic  gymnastics? 

It  is  my  faith  that  the  vocational  counselor,  properly  trained,  will 
become  the  great  force  for  bridging  this  gap  between  the  vocational 
world  and  the  schools.  Timely,  tactful,  and,  most  of  all,  intelligent 
appeals  to  employers  and  school  people  (boards  of  education,  super- 
intendents, and  teachers),  revelation  to  them  of  facts,  heeds,  and 
plans,  should  certainly  be  one  of  the  most  effective  and  far-reaching 
duties  of  the  vocational  counselor.  To  be  sure,  his  immediate  prob- 
lem is  partly  an  emergency  problem — ^to  do  all  that  he  possibly  can 
to  meet  the  specific  needs  of  the  individual  candidates  whom  he  is 
trying  to  aid.  But  if  his  work  does  not  reach  far  enough  into  the 
vocational  world,  on  the  one  hand,  and  into  the  schools  on  the  other, 
to  better  conditions  in  both,  to  bring  them  closer  together,  and  largely 
to  remove  the  causes  producing  the  emergency,  then  his  efforts  are 
just  so  much  short  of  adequate  success. 

Can  the  vocational  counselor  achieve  the  success  for  which  his 
position  is  established  without  professional  training?  In  considering 
the  problems  of  the  counselor  and  the  means  and  qualifications  for 
meeting  these  problems,  it  seems  to  me  that  professional  training  is 
implied  as  essential  at  every  point.  His  work  is  not  a  matter  of  a 
card-filing  cabinet  nor  of  the  mere  memory  of  facts.  It  is  a  work 
requiring  trained  judgment,  intelligence  trained  to  see  the  crucial 
point  in  a  mass  of  complex  data,  a  broad  and  intensive  grasp  of 
many  complex  social  and  psychological  situations,  and  rigid  train- 
ing in  the  accurate  interpretation  of  facts,  conditions,  and  human 
qualities.  Efficiency  in  these  activities  does  not  come  by  intuition 
alone  nor  by  casual  experience  alone.  Although  every  day's  work 
of  the  counselor  will  be  an  asset  in  the  work  of  the  days  following, 
training  in  every  phase  of  the  problem  for  which  provision  can  be 
made  will  aid  in  eliminating  waste  from  the  beginning.  It  will  save 
many  a  worker  who  would  probably  be  wrecked  on  the  rocks  of  mis- 
direction. The  problem  comprehends  the  well-being  of  individuals, 
of  vocations,  of  the  school,  and  of  society  at  large.  For  this  signifi- 
cant work  let  us  have  men  and  women  of  the  best  possible  profes- 
sional training,  that  their  efficiency  may  be  in  proportion  to  their 
responsibilities. 
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D.— THE  PRESENT  TREND  OF  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  IN 

THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Helen  T.  Woolley. 
Director  Child  lAihor  DiviHon,  dncinnati  Public  ScTiooU,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 

The  interest  in  vocational  guidance  in  this  country  began  with  the 
problem  of  the  misfits — ^those,  chiefly  adults,  who  had  failed  because 
they  had  gone  into  the  wrong  occupation.  The  work  began,  not  in 
the  schools,  but  in  connection  with  social  settlements;  and  the 
general  attempt  was  to  interview  these  people  who  had  gone  into  the 
wrong  occupations  and  to  try  to  help  them. 

The  general  assumption  which  seemed  to  underlie  these  early  ef- 
f wts  implied  a  sort  of  '^  niche  "  theory  of  vocational  guidance.  The 
idea  was,  apparently,  that  there  were  niches  enough  in  society  to  go 
around ;  that  the  individuals  were  all  right,  but  that  they  had  been 
shuffled  the  wrong  way,  and  Boaxe  had  fallen  into  the  wrong  niches. 
If  one  could  simply  find  out  where  these  mistakes  had  been  made  and 
reshufiBe  the  people  into  the  right  niches,  the  problem  would  be 
solved. 

It  did  not  take  long  for  both  of  those  assumptions  to  break  down. 
In  the  first  place,  it  became  evident  that  there  are  not  enough  of  the 
right  sort  of  niches  in  society.  In  the  second  place,  it  became  evident 
that  very  many  of  these  individuals  who  were  coming  for  advice  had 
failed  not  merely  because  they  had  been  shuffled  into  the  wrong  niche, 
but  very  largely  because  they  had  been  spoiled  in  the  making.  They 
were  no  longer  fit  for  any  respectable  kind  of  a  niche,  and  it  was 
hopeless  to  try  to  fit  them.  It  therefore  came  to  be  realized  that 
there  was  a  much  more  fundamental  problem  involved,  and  that  this 
fundamental  problem  was  really,  in  the  first,  how  to  avoid  spoil- 
ing these  individuals;  and  how,  in  the  second  place,  to  improve  the 
quality  of  the  niches  awaiting  them.  In  order  to  attack  any  such 
problem  it  was  necessary  to  turn  toward  the  public  schools.  In  other 
words,  the  emphasis  shifted  in  this  field  of  vocational  guidance  very 
early,  as  it  has  shifted  in  nearly  every  field  of  social  endeavor,  from 
the  curative  point  of  view  to  the  preventive  point  of  view. 

Accordingly,  the  leaders  in  the  movement  for  vocational  guidance 
turned  toward  the  public  schools,  where  are  assembled  a  large  mass 
of  individuals  in  the  making,  and  they  said  that  to  advise  a  child 
after  he  has  left  school  what  vocation  he  should  follow  is  entirely 
too  late.  What  we  ought  to  do  is  to  begin  to  advise  him  long  enough 
before  he  leaves  the  school  so  that  the  school  itself  can  do  something 
to  help  him  to  fit  himself  for  a  proper  vocation. 

Then  another  point  logically,  if  not  chronologically,  arises :  There 
is  little  use  in  placing  stress  on  advising  the  child  as  to  the  kind  of 
work  in  life  for  which  he  ought  to  fit  himself  unless  you  can  offer  him 
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training  for  that  work.  So  we  get  another  shift  on  emphasis -from 
mere  vocationl  guidance  to  vocational  training.  Most  of  us  have 
now  reached  the  point  where  we  are  ready  to  insist  that  an  adequate 
public-school  system  ought  to  have  at  its  command  courses  of  train- 
ing for  any  legitimate  occupation  that  a  child  should  wish  to  follow; 
and  we  wish  to  find  out  some  rational  way  of  advising  the  children 
how  to  select  their  courses  of  training  and  consequently  their  future 
vocations.  We  realize  that  tiiere  are  none  of  our  school  systems  that 
come  up  to  that  ideal,  but  it  is  something  to  be  at  the  point  where  we 
are  all  ready  to  agree  as  to  the  need.  In  other  words,  we  have  now 
reached  the  problem  of  ways  and  means. 

Of  course  the  most  obvious  demand  is  for  an  increased  variety  of 
instruction  and  for  proportionately  increased  equipment  in  our 
public  schools.  We  need  more  teachers  and  different  kinds  of 
teachers  to  present  the  various  subjects  which  ought  to  be  taught. 
But  here,  again,  we  come  face  to  face  with  another  practical  problem. 
In  order  to  decide  intelligently  just  what  kinds  of  training  ought  to 
be  introduced  into  our  schools,  or  at  least  to  decide  with  what  kinds 
we  ought  to  begin,  even  if  we  grant  that  they  all  ought  to  be  there 
ultimately,  we  need  information  of  at  least  two  kinds.  We  need,  in 
the  first  place,  a  careful  educational  survey  of  the  community ;  tiiat 
is,  we  need  to  know  what  courses  of  training  are  already  provided 
for  in  the  community  in  question.  We  need  such  a  survey  as  that 
made  in  Boston — a  charting  of  all  the  educational  opportunities  of 
the  community ;  because  that  might  modify  very  markedly  the  initial 
steps  toward  introducing  courses  of  training  into  the  public-school 
systems. 

We  need,  in  the  second  place,  an  industrial  survey.  The  industrial 
survey  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  make ;  it  is  a  very  difficult  topic  to 
deal  with.  Of  course,  a  school  has  to  take  and  does  take  the  attitude 
of  working  for  the  welfare  of  the  child  and  the  community.  It  does 
not  wish  to  introduce  any  courses  of  training  into  its  system  which 
would  lead  to  occupations  that  are  undesirable  or  injurious  to  the 
child.  But  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  find  out  just  what  the  good  and 
the  bad  occupations  are.  We  have  some  general  information  that 
applies.  As  to  a  few  occupations,  perhaps  we  know ;  as  to  a  great 
many,  particularly  industrial  occupations,  we  do  not  know  exactly 
what  the  conditions  are,  whether  they  are  such  that  the^  public 
school  would  be  warranted  in  training  workers  for  them  or  not,  and 
we  can  only  find  out  by  making  a  careful  industrial  study  of  them. 

I  do  not  wish  to  lay  down  rules  for  making  industrial  surveys,  but 
there  are  a  few  things  that  need  to  be  avoided.  In  the  first  place  we 
can  not  make  an  industrial  survey  satisfactorily  by  sending  out  cards 
to  be  filled  out  by  employers,  or  even  by  interviewing  employers.  A 
great  many  employers  are  not  willing  to  tell  the  truth  about  their 
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industries,  or  at  least  are  not  willing  to  tell  the  bad  features.  Again, 
the  leaders  of  industry  resent  a  demand  for  publicity;  they  insist 
that  their  business  is  their  individual  affair  and  that  no  one  has  a 
nght  to  meddle  with  it.  Further,  employers  often  make  their  an- 
swers from  a  point  of  view  so  different  from  that  of  the  questions 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  interpret  them. 

To  make  an  industrial  survey  we  have  to  consider  both  sides  of  the 
industry  as  an  employment,  and  it  seems  to  me  absolutely  necessary 
to  interview  a  large  number  of  individual  employers  to  get  weekly 
rates,  average  time  unemployed,  yearly  income,  average  weekly  wages 
for  the  year,  etc.  In  order  to  do  all  that  we  need  a  staff  of  trained 
workers.  It  can  not  be  done  by  the  teachers  in  the  schools,  because 
they  have  not  the  time  and  they  have  not  the  experiencei 

There  are  various  ways  of  getting  industrial  information  other 
than  by  means  of  a  survey.  The  ways  we  have  at  present  are  the  con- 
tinuation schools;  the  compulsory  continuation  school^,  which  keep 
our  public  schools  in  contact  with  the  children  in  industries  for  a  year 
or  two;  the  system  of  registering  changes  of  positions,  such  as  we 
have  in  Ohio,  which  brings  the  children  all  back  to  the  central  office, 
where  the  information  may  be  obtained ;  and  then  the  placement  work 
with  a  systematic  "  follow  up." 

There  is  great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  how  early  placement 
work  ought  to  begin,  as  to  whether  it  is  wise  at  present  to  try  to  place 
b^inners  in  industries  at  all ;  but  I  think  we  all  agree  that  ultimately 
placement  work  is  one  of  the  things  to  look  forward  to.  It  is  un- 
questionably a  valuable  means  of  getting  just  the  kind  of  industrial 
information  which  the  school  needs  so  badly  in  deciding  its  courses 
of  industrial  training. 

Then  there  is  the  further  problem  facing  us  of  the  form  of  instruc- 
tion; how  closely  shall  industrial  courses  be  identified  with  the  in- 
dustry and  how  closely  with  the  school.  Is  it  safe  to  put  the  courses 
on  a  part-time  system — a  little  bit  of  industrial  instruction  in  the 
school  and  a  little  within  the  industry?  Should  we  have  separate  in- 
dustrial schools  under  different  boards  of  education,  or  should  the 
industrial  courses  be  made  an  integral  part  of  the  public-school  sys- 
tem? These  are  all  problems  on  which  we  are  at  present  taking 
somewhat  different  attitudes  and  on  which  we  need  more  information. 

Even  if  we  did  know  what  attitude  to  take  about  the  form  of  in- 
dustrial training,  we  should  still  be  face  to  face  with  the  problem  of 
guidance;  we  should  still  have  before  us  the  question,  how  to  sort 
the  children  in  the  schools  into  the  various  groups — ^which  class  to 
send  into  industry,  which  class  into  commercial  work,  which  class 
into  professional  work,  and  which  class  into  the  academic  group. 

On  what  basis  are  we  going  to  make  any  such  decision  as  that;  and 
just  how  is  it  to  be  done  ?    Suppose  we  had  teachers  who  were  from 
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the  start  interested  in  a  child's  future  career,  interested  in  him  as  an 
individual;  would  those  teachers  without  any  further  assistance  be 
able  to  come  to  a  wise  decifdon  as  to  advice  in  guiding  that  child? 
It  is  worth  finding  out  how  much  assistance  experimental  psychology 
can  render;  we  do  not  now  know.  Sometimes  we  talk  about  mental 
ability  as  though  it  was  a  very  special  kind  of  thing;  we  seem  to 
Hssume  that  tucked  away  somewhere  in  each  individual  child  there 
is  some  special  aptitude  which,  if  it  could  be  ferreted  out  by  any 
proper  test,  would  decide  the  kind  of  occupation  that  child  ought 
to  take.  Again,  we  talk  about  mental  ability  as  though  it  were  a 
^'^17  general  quality  which,  if  possessed  by  the  individual,  would  fit 
him  to  follow  any  one  of  the  higher  types  of  occupation,  and  which, 
if  lacking,  would  send  the  individual  to  one  of  the  simpler  and  more 
mechanical  occupations.  Where  between  those  extremes  does  the 
truth  of  the  matter  lie? 

We  often  talk  as  though  individuals  were  divided  into  two  classes, 
some  of  whom  should  do  mental  work  and  some  manual  work.  We 
talk  about  mind  workers  and  hand  workers,  as  though  if  a  man  works 
well  with  his  hands  he  can  not  work  well  with  his  head,  and  vice 
versa.  Is  there  any  foundation  for  that  assumption?  In  Cincin- 
nati we  tested  149  children  with  regard  to  their  simple  motor  abilities 
and  with  regard  to  their  mental  abilities,  and  we  found  that  those 
who  are  best  in  the  mental  tests  are  also,  on  the  whole,  best  in  the 
physical  tests  and  in  physical  development.  In  so  far  as  that  evi- 
dence goes  it  would  seem  to  show  that  there  is  not  only  no  opposition 
between  manual  and  mental  ability,  but  that  the  two  are  much  more 
likely  to  be  correlated  than  opposed.  Our  reason  for  assuming  that 
any  child  that  can  work  well  with  his  hands  but  not  with  his  head 
ought  perhaps  to  be  assigned  to  handwork  is  really  because  that  is 
all  that  is  left  for  him.    That  is  not,  however,  a  safe  basis  for  action. 

There  is  also  the  study  of  occupations.  In  Cincinnati  we  have  a 
man  trained  in  experimental  psychology  who  is  making  a  study  of 
the  shoe  industry.  As  he  goes  through  the  factories  he  pays  special 
attention  to  the  details  of  the  occupation.  There  are  some  200  differ- 
ent processes  in  each  factory.  He  is  trying  to  group  them,  to  see 
what  types  of  work  are  involved,  and  then  to  find  out  whether  for 
each  type  of  occupation  it  would  be  possible  to  devise  tests  which 
would  separate  the  workers. 

The  women's  work  in  a  shoe  factory  is  for  th^  most  part  of  a 
much  simpler  and  more  mechanical  type  than  that  of  the  men,  and 
the  only  distinction  he  can  find  that  seems  to  be  of  importance  is  the 
distinction  between  hand  workers  and  machine  w(»kers.  The  fore- 
men tell  him  that  they  find  quite  generally  that  the  women  who 
succeed  at  the  machines  do  not  like  the  handwork,  and  that  those 
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who  are  best  at  the  handwork  are  likely  not  to  succeed  at  the  ma- 
chines. They  believe  that  there  is  a  natural  difference  between  those 
who  are  most  likely  to  succeed  at  handwork  and  those  who  are  most 
likely  to  succeed  at  machine  work. 

Among  the  occupations  for  men  in  a  shoe  factory,  one  of  the  most 
skilled  is  that  of  a  shoe  cutter.  The  shoe  cutter  has  the  problem  of 
taking  a  piece  of  leather  and  getting  from  it  as  many  of  the  various 
parts  for  the  shoe  as  he  can.  If  there  are  any  flaws,  they  must  be 
placed  in  such  a  way  that  they  wiU  miss  the  cutting  or  be  put  in 
some  part  of  the  shoe  where  they  will  not  spoil  its  appearance.  The 
work  must  be  done  quickly  and  rapidly.  If  you  ask  the  foremen  or 
the  employers  what  qualities  are  required  for  a  shoe  cutter,  they  all 
make  the  same  answer:  '^  Oh,  that  takes  judgment!"  This  is  not  a 
very  definite  or  specific  answer,  but  it  is  characteristic.  There  are 
very  few  employers  who  are  able  to  analyze  their  own  jobs. 

We  realize  in  this  country  more  and  more  that  if  vocational  guid- 
ance is  to  be  made  effective,  it  must  be  through  the  schools.  The 
great  need  is  for  more  money  for  the  public  schools,  and  for  three 
distinct  purposes.  In  the  first  place  we  need  more  teachers  and 
smaller  classes  even  for  the  kind  of  work  we  are  now  giving.  In 
the  second  place  we  need  a  far  greater  variety  of  instruction  and  the 
equipment  that  goes  with  it.  In  the  third  place  we  need  departments 
of  research  both  for  economic  information  and  for  psychological 
information,  which  ought  to  be  parts  of  the  public-school  systems. 


III.  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  WITHIN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 

SYSTEM. 


A.— GUIDANCE  BY   MEANS    OF  A  SYSTEM   OF 
DIFFERENTIATED    COURSES. 

Alfred  P.  Fletcher, 
Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

I  shall  attempt  to  answer  four  questions,  hypothetical  but  definite. 
First:  Is  vocational  guidance  needed;  and,  if  so,  of  what  kind? 
Second:  How  can  that  vocational  guidance  be  given?  Third:  Can 
it  be  given  by  means  of  differentiated  courses  of  study?  Fourth: 
How  should  such  courses  be  organized  ? 

The  first  question  needs  no  answer;  we  all  admit  that  vocational 
guidance  is  greatly  needed.  I  should  like,  however,  to  cite  two 
instances  that  prove  it. 

Last  year  the  records  of  4,708  boys  and  girls  of  Rochester  were  col- 
lected. A  majority  of  these  youths  left  school  at  the  age  of  14, 
from  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades..  They  had  been  at  work  or  out 
of  work  for  periods  of  from  one  day  to  four  years.  The  boy  of  two- 
years'  working  experience  had  averaged  six  jobs  under  six  different 
employers.  Since  they  left  school  over  80  per  cent  of  the  4,700  chil- 
dren had  done  nothing  that  led  up  to  the  life  work  in  whidi  they 
were  most  interested.    They  surely  needed  vocational  placement 

Three  years  ago,  in  the  city  of  Bridgeport,  I  had  occasion  to  ad- 
vertise for  an  elevator  boy.  Thirty  applied.  Some  of  them  had 
been  out  of  work  for  months.  All  were  mighty  anxious  to  get  that 
job,  and  at  almost  any  wage.  I  sat  at  a  table  in  the  center  of  the 
schoolroom,  with  my  hat  off.  The  30  boys  came,  one  at  a  time,  sat 
down  at  the  table,  and  gave  their  experience  and  qualifications  for 
the  position.  As  the  first  half  dozen  were  examined  I  noticed  that 
no  one  of  them  took  his  hat  off;  so  I  resolved  to  give  the  position  to 
the  first  boy  who  removed  his  hat  as  he  sat  and  talked  with  me.  No 
one  of  the  30  got  the  job.  These  boys  all  needed  vocational  guidance 
in  applying  for  positions. 

Vocational  guidance  is  the  selection  of,  the  preparation  for,  and  the 
placement  in  a  life  work.  It  should  begin  when  the  boy  or  girl  first 
48 
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begins  to  think  about  going  to  work  and  should  continue  until  the 
boy  or  girl  is  securely  placed  in  the  chosen  vocation.  Let  us  think 
for  a  moment  about  vocational  analysis  and  vocational  selection.  We 
are  looking  forward  to  the  day  when  the  psychologists  will  tell  us 
how  to  analyze  the  boy  so  that  we  may  know  exactly  what  kind  of 
work  he  is  fitted  for.  I  suppose,  however,  we  must  wait  until  the 
psychologists  have  themselves  found  out  how  to  make  these  analyses. 
But  even  if  we  were  able  to  say  to  a  boy,  "  From  a  diagnosis  of  your 
case  I  have  discovered  that  the  thing  you  are  best  fitted  for  is  the 
trade  of  patternmaking,"  it  is  certain  that  the  average  boy  would 
say :  "  Go  to,  now,  I  am  going  to  be  something  else.  Bight  now  I  am 
going  to  take  a  job  as  messenger  boy  until  I  can  get  a  chance  in  the 
thing  I  want." 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  in  the  last  few  years  about  fitting 
square  pegs  into  round  holes.  Some  of  us  have  discovered  that  it  is 
not  an  easy  task  to  fit  square  pegs  into  square  holes  when  the  square 
pegs  are  self-willed  American  boys  who  do  not  wish  to  go  into  square 
holes.  In  the  Old  World  about  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  fit  the  boy  to 
follow  his  father's  trade,  but  here  boys  follow  their  mates  and  their 
whims.  In  one  vocational  school  in  Rochester^  all  of  the  boys  who 
entered  from  Seward  School,  No.  19,  wished  to  take  up  carpentry 
because  one  boy  who  was  a  leader  came  from  that  school  and  took  up 
carpentry.  From  another,  Andrews  School,  No.  9,  every  boy  wished 
to  be  a  plumber,  and  in  a  short  time  the  school  had  more  plumbers 
on  hand  than  could  be  properly  placed  in  good  positions.  Vocational 
selection  was  a  game  of  "follow  the  leader."  We  must  find  some 
way  to  give  the  boy  experience  and  interest  in  the  vocation  for  which 
he  is  fitted. 

I  have  been  trying  to  imagine  what  a  man  would  do  if  he  were  a 
director  in  a  number  of  large  industries  and  had  a  favorite  nephew 
who  locked  to  him  for  guidance.  Mr.  Director  is  to  give  vocational 
counsel  to  his  nephew  William.    What  shall  he  do? 

Plan  No.  1 :  Talk  the  matter  over  with  William,  select  some  one 
industry  in  which  the  opportunities  seem  to  be  good,  go  to  the  super- 
intendent of  that  plant  and  say :  "  I  wish  you  would  try  William 
for  three  months.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  you,  William,  and  I  will 
decide  whether  or  not  he  ought  to  remain  and  take  up  this  business  as 
a  life  work."  Mr.  Director  goes  to  Europe  and  William  goes  to  work. 
At  the  end  of  three  months  (assuming  that  William  has  stuck  it  out 
that  long)  „  Mr.  Director  talks  with  the  superintendent  and  with  Wil- 
liam, and  if  the  lad  has  made  good  and  likes  the  work,  the  chances 
are  that  he  will  remain.  If  he  had  made  a  failure  he  is  tried  out  in 
sc»nething  else  luitil  he  finally  sticks.  That  is  the  method  of  trial 
and  error,  with  emphasis  on  the  error. 
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Plan  Na  2.    Mr.  !Director  says: 

William,  I  will  secure  for  yon  a  place  in  six  or  eight  of  the  busineflaes  in 
which  I  am  interested.  You  may  remain  three  months  in  each.  At  the  end  of 
two  years  I  will  get  a  report  from  all  the  foremen  and  superintendents  for 
whom  you  have  worked.  You  may  decide  which  kind  of  work  you  like  best. 
If  the  reports  of  your  employers  and  your  own  Inclination  coincide  I  will  try 
to  place  you  in  the  kind  of  work  selected. 

Plan  No.  2  has  some  decided  advantages  over  plan  No.  1.  In  the 
first  place,  in  that  William's  chance  to  find  himself  does  not  come 
through  his  failure  in  a  preceding  job.  The  loss  of  self-confidence 
in  repeated  failure  is  too  great  a  price  to  pay  for  vocational  guidance. 
Again,  in  the  second  plan  the  boy  has  a  background  of  experience  on 
which  to  make  an  intelligent  choice.  Again  and  again  teachers  have 
heard  boys  say,  as  they  began  a  new  line  of  work,  or  as  they  com- 
pleted a  term's  work,  "  I  would  like  to  do  that  kind  of  work  all  my 
life."  But  only  as  a  boy  looks  back  over  a  variety  of  experiences 
and  compares  them  is  he  able  to  judge  intelligently. 

Now,  every  William  has  not  an  influential  uncle  who  is  a  director 
in  a  dozen  corporations ;  so  we  are  selecting  vocational  counselors  to 
assume  that  role.  So  far  their  reward  comes  in  their  high-sounding 
title  and  in  the  satisfaction  of  performing  a  needed  work. 

But  vocational  counselors  must  do  more  than  counsel.  Guidance 
and  advice  are  not  synonymous  terms.  Advice,  even  vocational  ad- 
vice, has  some  decided  limitations.  If  advice  does  not  coincide  with 
the  boy's  preconceived  ideas,  it  isn't  heeded.  If  it  does  coincide,  it 
isn't  needed.    Its  value  is  doubtful  in  either  case. 

The  next  question  is : 

Can  not  the  general  industrial  school,  or  the  prevocational  school,  or  the 
intermediate  industrial  school — ^whatever  it  may  be  called — ^give  this  voca- 
tional guidance?  Can  it  not  help  the  boy  to  select  his  life  work?  Can  it  not 
prepare  him  for  his  life  worl£  or,  at  least,  begin  the  preparation?  In  other 
words,  can  not  these  schools  do  effectiyely  the  work  outlined  in  Mr.  Director's 
second  plan?  Can  not  this  type  of  school  select  the  fundamental  dements  of 
some  of  the  most  important  industries,  organize  these  into  courses,  and  "try 
the  boy  out"? 

I  imagine  that  you  are  already  formulating  the  question,  What 
industries  should  be  represented  in  such  a  course  of  study?  That 
question  is  best  answered  by  a  survey  of  the  vocational  opportunities 
of  a  locality,  and  such  a  survey  need  not  be  exhaustive  and  expensive 
to  be  valuable.  One  survey,  lasting  three  months  and  costing  only 
$300,  gave  material  for  the  beginning  of  a  good  course  in  vocational 
preparation.  Mr.  Prosser  has  mentioned  three  essentials  in  a  gen- 
eral industrial  course  for  boys:  Wood,  metal,  and  power.  A  girls' 
school  of  this  type  would  include  the  elements  of  home  making  as 
well  as  the  elements  of  the  common  industries.  I  know  of  one  course 
for  boys  which  includes  the  elements  of  carpentry,  cabinetmaking, 
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furniture  making,  pattern  making,  molding,  casting  and  machine 
work,  sheet-metal  work,  plating,  printing,  electrical  wiring,  motor 
maintenance  and  repair,  salesmanship,  and  office  practice. 

May  I  anticipate  your  next  two  questions?  Where  can  be  found  a 
jack-of-all-trades  to  teach  such  a  course?  Of  what  value  is  a  course 
taught  by  a  jack-of -all- trades,  anyhow?  The  best  answer  to  these 
questions  has  been  given  by  Mr.  McNary,  of  Springfield,  Mass.  Mr. 
Mclfary  has  tried  out  the  plan  of  bringing  in  a  journeyman  from 
each  trade  to  teach  the  elements  of  his  craft.  The  plan  has  also  been 
experimented  with  in  other  places.  So  far  the  results  seem  to  show 
that  both  the  regular  shop  instructor  and  the  pupils  profit  greatly 
by  this  plan.  The  instructor  and  the  journeyman  working  together 
can  organize  the  subject  matter  so  that  it  is  brought  down  to  the 
level  of  the  pupil's  comprehension.  The  pupils  are  greatly  interested 
in  the  "  practical "  touch  given  by  the  work-a-day  mechanic. 

In  one  school  the  pupils  have  formed  a  corporation  for  the  manu- 
facture of  all  sorts  of  articles,  and,  although  the  pupils  are  not  con- 
scious of  it,  they  are  being  "  tried  out "  as  they  do  the  various  kinds 
of  work-  After  the  costs  of  the  materials  have  been  deducted,  the 
value  of  the  labor  and  the  profit  are  distributed  as  dividends— one 
lialf  going  to  the  school  for  the  purchase  of  new  equipment  and  the 
other  half  to  the  members  of  the  corporation.  The  stock  is  pur- 
chased by  salary  checks  paid  to  the  pupils  for  work  done.  The  pos- 
sibilities for  instruction  of  many  kinds  by  such  a  plan  are  evident. 
I  remember  one  boy  who  came  to  a  trade  school  resolved  to  be  a 
plumber.  He  could  never  have  become  a  good  plumber  in  a  hundred 
years.  Yet  that  boy  after  school  could  sell  more  copies  of  certain 
popular  journals  than  any  boy  I  ever  saw.  If  a  visitor  came  to  the 
school,  he  would  waylay  him  on  the  way  out  and  sell  him  a  copy. 
His  instructors  had  to  be  watchful  to  avoid  buying  two  copies  of  each 
issue.  That  boy  was  a  bom  salesman,  and  the  "  corporation  "  plan  of 
organisation^  would  have  afforded  him  training  in  the  line  of  his 
greatest  ability.  A  classroom  teacher  whom  I  know  has  a  typewriter 
and  a  mimeograph  in  his  room  and  each  year  certain  pupils  naturally 
gravitate  toward  those  machines.  These  pupils  usually  "  find  them- 
selves ^  in  the  commercial  high  school. 

A  plan  that  is  about  to  be  tried  out  in  an  eastern  city  summarizes 
the  points  I  have  attempted  to  make.  A  survey  of  the  youth  of  the 
city  between  the  ages  of  14  and  18  has  been  made,  so  that  it  is  defi- 
nitely known  where  pupils  go  when  they  leave  school.  A  survey  of 
the  industries  has  been  made  so  that  it  is  known,  first,  what  prepara- 
tion is  needed  for  each  line  of  work  in  each  industry ;  second,  what 
kind  of  continuation  or  part-time  instruction  is  needed  to  secure 
promotion  in  each  line  of  work. 
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With  the  help  of  the  employers,  short  "  try-out  ^  courses  are  being 
organized  in  many  lines  of  work.  When  a  pupil  finds  himself  or 
herself  in  one  of  these  "  try-out  '*  courses,  this  course  extended  be- 
comes a  preparatory  vocational  course.  When  the  course  is  com- 
pleted the  shop  instructor  assumes  the  responsibility  of  placement. 

One  more  point.  I  know  one  manufacturer  who  keeps  only  10  per 
cent  of  the  persons  he  tries  out.  Believed  of  this  "  try-out "  process, 
which  is  vocational  analysis  from  the  employer's  point  of  view,  that 
employer  would  be  able  to  pay  a  much  higher  initial  wage  to  the  10 
per  cent  selected  for  him  than  he  could  pay  to  the  100  per  cent  whom 
he  must  try  out.  It  is  this  higher  initial  wage  that  will  hold  pupils 
in  school  long  enough  for  us  to  give  them  real  vocational  guidance. 


B.— GUIDANCE  BY  SYSTEMATIC  COURSES  OF  INSTRUC- 
TION IN  VOCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES  AND  PERSONAL 
CHARACTERISTICS. 

F.  M.  Giles, 
Principal  of  De  Kalh  Township  High  School,  De  Kalb,  111. 

What  I  shall  describe  is  a  practical  experiment  in  vocational  guid- 
ance that  we  have  been  carrying  on  in  our  town  for  a  number  of 
years.  Ours  is  a  town  of  about  10,000  people,  a  manufacturing  cen- 
ter, with  definite  agricultural,  conmiercial,  and  professional  ele- 
ments. Although  the  work  was  designed  for  this  community,  its 
elements  are  such  that  it  might  be  adapted  to  towns  of  larger  or 
smaller  size. 

We  undertook  this  problem  of  guidance  for  the  following  reasons : 
We  felt  that  we  were  sending  students  into  the  world  with  very 
little  understanding  of  the  vocations  into  which  they  were  to  go, 
and  with  very  little  idea  of  the  meaning  of  the  industrial  world 
about  them.  We  felt  that  guidance  was  a  practical  problem  that  de- 
manded inunediate  action ;  that  we  could  not  wait  till  a  perfect  sys- 
tem for  guidance  was  devised,  but  that  we  must  do  something  at  once. 

In  taking  up  our  task  we  decided,  first  of  all,  that  we  ought  to 
know  our  school  from  an  occupational  point  of  view.  Accordingly, 
we  took  a  survey  to  find  how  many  different  prospective  occupations 
were  represented  among  our  students.  Perhaps  some  figures  of  the 
results  of  the  survey  will  be  of  interest.  We  found  that  about  30 
per  cent  of  our  students  had  made  no  choice  of  an  occupation. 
Here  was  a  problem — to  find  material  for  these  children  which 
might  help  them  to  make  an  intelligent  decision.  Next,  we  discov- 
ered that  about  23  per  cent  of  all.  the  students,  or  about  50  per  cent 
of  the  girls,  were  going  into  teaching.^    Here  was  another  definite 

^  It  should  be  remembered  that  Northern  lUlnois  State  Normal  Unlyerslty  Is  located  In 
this  town,  which  accounts  for  these  figures. 
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group  to  be  considered  in  any  guidance  work.  Our  next  largest 
group  was  bookkeeping  and  stenography,  with  10  per  cent  choosing 
these  occupations.  Next  was  agriculture,  with  8  per  cent ;  and  then 
came  engineering,  toward  which  about  6  per  cent  of  the  boys  were 
aiming.  Then,  in  smaller  groups,  came  the  machine  trades,  music, 
and,  finally,  a  number  of  scattering  occupations. 

We  had  gathered  some  definite  facts  which  would  be  of  help  to  us 
in  planning  our  school  work,  but  we  had  found  also  that  we  had  a 
complicated  problem  if  we  were  to  prepare  people  definitely  for  the 
24  different  occupations  represented  in  our  survey. 

The  next  problem  was.  Could  we  use  our  school  as  a  laboratory  to 
help  different  vocational  courses  ?  Could  we  organize  it  so  that  the 
curriculum  would  represent  in  a  general  way  some  of  the  great  groups 
of  industry,  such  as  commercial  work,  trade  work,  agricultural  work, 
professional  work,  and  domestic  arts  ?  Would  it  not  be  advisable  to 
let  each  of  our  vocational  teachers  become  a  specialist  in  the  industrial 
conditions  in  his  line  in  our  community  ?  For  instance,  would  it  not 
be  worth  while  to  ask  our  commercial  man  to  become  thoroughly 
familiar  with  commercial  conditions  in  De  Kalb ;  our  manual  training 
man,  with  trade  conditions;  our  agricultural  man,  with  farm  condi- 
tions; the  principal,  with  professional  conditions? 

With  this  idea  in  mind,  we  began  to  study  our  community,  and  we 
devised  several  blank  forms  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  survey.  For 
instance,  we  had  what  we  call  our  industrial  blank,  by  means  of  which 
we  made  a  sort  of  survey  of  the  industrial  conditions  in  the  com- 
munity. We  asked  the  employer  to  tell  us  how  many  boys  he  em- 
ployed ;  at  what  wages  they  were  employed ;  what  he  paid  his  men. 
Then  we  asked  some  general  questions,  as,  Are  boys  deficient  in  shop 
work,  in  mechanical  drawing,  in  book  work,  or  in  character  qualities? 

On  our  commercial  blank  we  asked  the  employers  questions  related 
to  commercial  lines,  such  as  the  wages  paid  in  stores,  tlie  chance  of 
advancement,  whether  boys  were  deficient  in  penmanship,  spelling, 
arithmetic,  business  training. 

To  get  at  these  facts  in  trade  lines,  we  asked  our  manual-training 
teacher  to  go  out  into  the  community,  from  shop  to  shop  and  to  get,  as 
far  as  possible,  answers  to  the  questions  indicated  above;  our  com- 
mercial man  was  to  do  the  same  in  the  stores.  We  found  very  soon 
that  we  got  better  results  by  going  to  the  shop  foremen  than  we  did 
by  going  to  the  heads  of  the  business. 

We  found,  for  instance,  in  the  commercial  investigation,  that  the 
things  demanded  were  practically  three.  Nearly  every  employer 
asked  that  boys  be  trained  thoroughly  in  penmanship,  spelling,  and 
arithmetic.  Some  employers  asked  for  salesmanship  as  an  additional 
training,  and  a  few  asked  for  certain  character  qualities,  such  as 
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trustworthiness  and  courtesy.    A  few  employers  were  decidedly  criti- 
cal, and  reported  boys  as  lacking  almost  all  desirable  qualities. 

As  to  the  pay,  we  found  that  in  general  it  was  quite  low;  and  I 
suppose  this  is  true  of  the  average  small  city.  It  varied  in  the  com- 
mercial work  from  a  beginning  wage  of  $4  a  week  for  girls  to  about 
$6  or  $8  a  week  for  girls  with  experience;  and  for  boys,  from  $4  a 
week  up  for  beginners,  to  $10  or  $12  in  some  of  the  higher  classes 
of  salesmanship.  In  the  trades  we  found  the  wages  paid  boys  were 
from  $5  a  week  up  to  19  cents  an  hour. 

Now^  what  did  our  investigation  show  as  to  the  industrial  training 
demanded  by  the  average  employer?  We  found,  somewhat  to  our 
surprise,  that  the  majority  of  the  shops  did  not  demand  a  very  high 
training.  In  general,  the  foremen  stated  three  things  as  requisites. 
They  would  like  to  have  a  boy  able  to  run  a  drill  press,  to  read  a 
mechanical  drawing,  and  to  read  a  micrometer  caliper.  Several  of 
the  men  stated  that  the  boys  lacked  perseverance.  They  said  that 
they  put  a  boy  on  a  drill  press  and  that  he  would  stay  only  about 
three  months. 

Finally,  what  general  estimate  can  we  make  as  to  the  value  of  this 
survey?  The  greatest  value,  imdoubtedly,  was  that  it  gave  us  a 
definite  knowledge  of  our  town  as  an  industrial  community,  of  the 
pay  offered  in  various  lines,  the  requirements  in  the  way  .of  training, 
the  opportunity  to  advance.  We  are  in  a  position  to  talk  facts  when 
advising  a  student  as  to  opportunities  in  De  Kalb.  It  has  shown  us 
also  that  in  the  smaller  towns  there  are  few  positions  open  to  the 
boy,  and  that  promotion  is,  in  general,  slow.  We  see  why  so  many 
of  our  students  seek  the  larger  cities.  Secondly^  it  has  helped  our  in- 
structors of  vocational  subjects  by  giving  them  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  shop  conditions  and  demands.  This  I  consider  very  valuable.  It 
has  shown  us  also  that  there  is  not  such  a  demand  for  skilled  or 
technical  training  as  we  thought.  We  are  faced  with  the  problwn 
whether,  so  to  speak,  we  shall  train  the  boys  for  unskilled  jobs  or 
whether  we  shall  train  them  for  positions  out  of  town. 

So  much  for  our  preliminary  work.  We  had  now,  undoubtedly,  a 
better  understanding  of  our  school  and  of  our  community.  The 
problem  was  now  to  give  to  our  students  in  some  way  more  adequate 
knowledge  of  industrial  life  in  De  Kalb  and  of  the  industrial  world 
as  a  whole.  In  carrying  out  this  aspect  of  the  work,  the  principal 
planned  to  meet  the  upper  classes  once  a  week  in  what  we  call  our 
"  general  assembly  period."  During  this  time  we  would  talk  over 
with  them  industrial  conditions  as  related  to  the  choice  of  a  voca- 
tion. We  realized  that  a  difficult  problem  confronted  us,  as  we  had 
a  big  industrial  world,  with  some  9,000  different  kinds  of  jobs  in  it. 
But  we  felt  that  these  different  jobs  could  be  classified,  and  that  in 
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a  general  way  the  individual  could  decide  the  direction  in  which  he 
would  like  to  go. 

Our  plan  now  is  to  meet  a  dass  of  from  40  to  50  once  a  week  for  a 
period  of  a  year  or  more  and  talk  to  them  definitely  upon  industrial 
condition&  The  purpose  of  these  talks  is  to  help  the  students  to 
see  the  organizatiim  in  the  business  world  and  to  understand  some- 
thing of  the  industrial  life  about  them  with  the  idea  that  they  may 
decide  more  intelligently  upon  the -occupation  in  which  they  will 
make  &  living. 

Their  decision  as  to  an  occupation  should  rest,  they  are  told,  upon 
two  things:  First,  knowledge  of  themselves  and  their  abilities; 
second,  knowledge  of  social  conditions* 

Yon  can  find  out  something  in  regard  to  your  ability  by  your  Gniccess  In  school 
in  the  rarions  courses.  About  other  conditions  you  probably  have  little  knowl- 
edge. Tou  wlU  find,  for  instance,  that  some  occupations  are  tremendously 
overcrowded.  Other  occupations  have  disadvantages  as  to  working  conditions 
or  working  hours.  These  are  facts  that  you  ought  to  know  before  you  choose 
an  occupation.  We  can  not  talk  to  you  about  all  the  great  occupations  to  be 
found  In  the  business  world,  *but  we  can  classify  the  occupations  into  great 
groups^  and  by  considering  the  qualifications  required  in  these  great  groups 
you  win  be  helped  somewhat  to  make  a  decision  on  the  choice  of  an  occupation. 
These  groups^  which  we  shaU  discuss  fro^  week  to  week,  are  as  follows: 
Mercantile,  manufacturing,  and  mechanical;  railroads;  agriculture;  banking; 
Government  service;  personal  service;  the  home. 

The  outline  as  given  above  is  used  as  a  basis  for  several  talks  with 
the  class.  In  this  connection  I  use  diagrams  to  show  the  relations 
of  the  occupations  and  figures  from  the  census  to  show  the  number 
of  people  earning  their  living  in  the  different  occupations.  The 
purpose  of  these  discussions,  as  I  sometimes  tell  the  students,  is  to 
give  them  a  bird's-eye  view  of  industry.  It  is  doing  in  a  certain  way 
what  Franklin's  father  did  when  he  took  his  boy  to  some  of  the 
industries  in  Boston  in  order  that  the  boy  might  more  intelligently 
make  a  choice  of  his  life  work. 

After  the  introductory  talks  we  discuss  in  detail  the  characteristics 
of  these  groups  mentioned  before.  Let  us  take  as  an  example  of  this 
work  a  brief  discussion  of  the  manufacturing  and  mechanical  group. 
We  consider  it  first  from  our  De  Kalb  conditions  in  order  to  make  it 
concrete.  The  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries  in  De  Kalb 
are  pointed  out — certain  iron  and  steel  industries,  such  as  gas-engine 
works,  cream-separator  works,  wire  mills,  refrigerating-machine  fac- 
tories, foundries,  and  blackmiith  shops;  certain  wood  industries, 
such  as  wagon  works  and  planing  mills ;  certain  building  trades,  such 
as  carpentry,  plumbing,  gas  fitting;  and  certain  leather  trades,  such 
as  the  glove  factory. 

These  industries  are  all  grouped  together  because  they  deal  with 
the  manufacturing  and  handling  of  materials.    There  are,  I  think. 
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certain  tests  by  which  a  boy  may  tell  whether  he  has  ability  in  this 
line.  For  instance,  in  the  mechanical  trades,  mechanical  skill  is  a 
fundamental  requisite.  A  boy  must  have  the  necessary  skill  to 
handle  materials  deftly.  Next,  he  must  have  a  liking  for  machines 
and  power.  He  must  have  some  inventiveness  in  making  things. 
He  should  have  some  skill  in  mechanical  drawing  and  be  willing  to 
learn  the  trade  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  industry  into  which  he 
is  going.  He  should  not  be  afraid  of  hard  and  dirty  work.  He 
should  be  willing  to  put  on  overalls  and  get  his  hands  dirty  if  neces- 
sary. Finally,  he  should  try,  if  possible,  to  get  tl^e  technical-school 
training,  which  is  the  basis  of  his  trade. 

To  make  this  work  concrete  I  try  to  find  as  many  illustrations  from 
actual  life  as  possible,  clipping  constantly  from  the  magazines  for 
current  material  and  preserving  it  in  a  scrapbook. 

After  we  have  discussed  the  general  conditions  of  this  group  we 
bring  up  the  question  as  to  how  the  individual  is  to  know  whether 
or  not  he  has  the  necessary  skill  to  succeed  in  mechanical  lines.  We 
tell  him  that  our  school  courses  are  planned  to  help  him  to  decide  for 
himself. 

For  Instance,  If  you  think  your  ability  lies  in  the  direction  of  mechanical 
trades,  take  the  work  in  the  manual-training  shop  and  try  out  some  of  the 
courses  which  are  offered  in  woodwork,  metal  work,  printing,  ga&-englne  work. 
If  you  find  that  your  interest  is  aroused  and  sustained,  that  you  have  skill  to 
do  good  work  in  the  school  shop,  you  have  some  Indication  of  your  ability. 
You  may,  further,  use  your  summer  vacations  to  good  purpose  by  getting  a  place 
in  some  of  our  shops  and  finding  out  whether  you  really  like  the  work  which 
Is  carried  on  in  them. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  we  do  not  decide  for  the  individual.  We 
throw  the  burden  back  upon  the  student  Our  purpose  is  to  furnish 
the  individual  with  the  material  for  a  more  intelligent  decision,  not 
to  make  the  decision  for  him. 

Another  great  division  in  occupations  to  which  I  call  the  attention 
of  our  students  is  that  between  business  and  the  professions.  I  call 
their  attention  to  the  fact  that  about  29  people  gain  a  living  in  busi- 
ness to  1  who  gains  a  living  in  the  professions.  Hence  high-school 
students  who  contemplate  going  into  the  professions  must  consider 
certain  things — first,  whether  they  can  get  the  necessary  training 
through  four,  six,  or  eight  years.  They  must  consider  whether  they 
have  the  capital  to  get  this  training  and  to  go  through  the  usual  star- 
vation period  that  comes  to  the  young  doctor,  lawyer,  or  architect 
after  he  has  finished  his  course.  They  must  consider  whether  they  are 
interested  in  social  service,  for  I  believe  that  the  professions  demand 
a  certain  amount  of  service.  They  must  consider,  also,  whether  they 
are  of  a  studious  disposition,  for  to-day  in  law,  medicine,  teaching, 
engineering,  the  individual  must  be  a  constant  student  to  keep  up 
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with  the  advance  in  his  work.  These  are  some  of  the  general  qualifi- 
cations discussed  in  reference  to  the  professions. 

Then  we  treat,  in  some  detail,  the  principal  professions,  such  as 
law,  medicine,  teaching,  engineering.  We  treat  engineering  in  some 
detail  because  so  many  high-school  boys  have  ambitions  in  that  direc- 
tion— some,  who,  so  far  as  their  success  in  school  would  show,  have 
no  talent  for  the  profession.  We  try  to  show  that  the  basis  for  suc- 
cess in  engineering  lies  in  mathematical  and  mechanical  skill.  Pros- 
pective students  of  engineering  are  asked  to  look  over  such  a  book  as 
McCullough's  "  Engineering  as  a  Vocation." 

Just  this  year  a  couple  of  boys  who  were,  thinking  of  engineering 
came  to  me  and  asked  for  information  along  that  line.  I  asked  them 
to  take  this  book  and  read  it  in  the  light  of  the  discussions  we  had 
had.  They  both  came  to  me  a  little  later  and  said :  "  We  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  we  would  not  care  for  engineering  as  a  voca- 
tion. We  had  no  idea  that  it  involved  taking  higher  mathematics, 
physics,  and  things  like  that."  This  is  a  practical  illustration  of  the 
guidance  work. 

We  now  come  to  the  second  part  of  our  work  in  guidance,  which 
the  program  calls  personal  characteristics,  but  which  I  like  to  think 
of  more  as  applied  ethics.  In  this  part  of  the  work  it  is  impressed  on 
the  students  that  certain  qualifications  are  needed  in  whatever  line 
they  may  enter,  because  they  are  fundamental  to  success.  These 
things  are  attractive  personality,  practical  efficiency,  upright  char- 
acter, loyalty.  I  call  their  attention  to  a  card  which  says :  "  The  face 
you  wear  at  60  depends  upon  what  you  do  to-day."  Now,  what  is 
the  reason  for  this  statement  ?  The  reason  is  that  youth  is  the  plastic 
period.  This  is  the  period  in  which  we  acquire  and  absorb.  It  is 
the  period  of  education.  We  can  make  ourselves  now  very  nearly 
what  we  desire.  A  little  later  our  habits  will  be  fixed  and  we  shall 
find  it  difficult  to  change  them.  It  is  worth  while,  then,  to  have 
some  ideals  of  personal  qualifications  and  to  endeavor  to  make  our- 
selves like  our  ideals. 

Personality  is  treated  as  involving,  voice,  dress,  manner,  courtesy, 
tact.  In  talking  to  students  about  courtesy  we  use  this  little  card, 
which  reads :  "  Politeness  is  like  an  air  cushion ;  there  may  be  nothing 
in  it^  but  it  eases  the  jolts  wonderfully." 

When  you  apply  for  a  position,  how  do  you  act  when  you  enter  the  office? 
If  there  Is  but  one  seat  left  and  several  people  are  waiting,  do  you  take  the 
empty  seat,  without  considering  the  others?  When  leaving  the  office,  do  you 
aUow  your  employer  to  go  first,  or  do  you  step  ahead  of  him?  On  the  othei 
hand,  suiipose  some  of  you  go  to  college  instead  of  into  business.  You  think  per- 
haps your  manners  will  not  be  observed.  Here  is  what  the  college  editor  wrote 
about  the  freshmen  whom  he  noticed  on  the  campus :  **  They  do  not  know  better 
than  to  walk  around  with  toothpicks  in  their  mouths;  they  do  not  know  enough 
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to  tip  their  hats  to  a  lady ;  and  they  gargle  whoi  they  eat  their  soup.**  Yoa 
see,  you  are  being  judged  in  this  matter,  whether  you  are  in  college  or  whether 
you  are  at  work. 

I  often  have  the  experience  that  for  the  next  two  or  three  days  after 
talking  to  a  class  I  find  the  pupils  exceedingly  polite  when  they  meet 
me*  They  bow  deeply ;  and  if  I  happen  to  come  to  the  school  door 
with  one  of  them,  with  great  courtesy  I  am  allowed  to  step  through 
first-  This  is  a  small  item,  to  be  sure,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  they  are 
applying  some  of  the  things  that  have  been  said  to  them. 

After  personality  we  consider  eflSciency.  What  is  meant  by  effi- 
ciency to-day?  Efficiency  is  much  more  than  physical;  it  is  largely, 
if  not  chiefly,  mental.  As  a  striking  example  of  mental  efficiency 
attention  is  called  to  the  president  of  one  of  our  great  industrial  com- 
panies. Here  is  a  man  who  has  achieved  great  success  because  of  his 
wonderful  mentality,  his  ability  to  recognize  conditions  and  to  do 
things  skillfully,  quickly,  and  accurately. 

Then  we  go  a  little  deeper  into  our  problem  of  practical  ethics. 
It  is  pointed  out  that,  besides  a  pleasant  personality  and  efficiency, 
there  is  a  demand  for  certain  elements  of  character.  As  a  basis  for 
talking  to  them  about  the  elements  of  character  needed  in  business, 
the  rules  that  Cyrus  Simmons  used  are  read  to  them.  Most  of  you 
are  familiar  with  them,  no  doubt.  They  contain  some  moral  truths 
in  epigrammatic  form.  For  instance :  "  Don't  lie ;  it  wastes  my 
time  and  yours."  "  Don't  do  anything  that  hurts  your  self-respect." 
"  It  is  none  of  my  business  what  you  do  at  night,  but  if  dissipation 
affects  what  you  do  the  next  day,  and  you  do  half  as  much  as  I  de- 
mand, you  will  last  half  as  long  as  you  hoped." 

I  offer  this  experiment  in  vocational  guidance  not  as  a  panacea,  but 
as  an  effort  to  solve  the  problem  in  the  average  high  school.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  working  effectively  to  some  degree,  because  we  have  saved 
some  students  from  places  where  they  were  misfits,  and  we  have 
helped  others  to  places  where  they  fit.  We  have  guided  some  boys 
out  of  blind-alley  jobs.  We  maintain  a  sort  of  an  employment 
bureau  in  the  school  and  encourage  employers  to  call  upon  us  for 
help.  A  few  months  ago  we  had  a  call  for  a  draftsman.  Our  rec- 
ords showed  a  boy  working  as  an  errand  boy  who  had  developed  con- 
siderable skill  as  a  draftsman  while  in  school.  We  secured  the 
drafting  position  for  this  boy,  and  he  is  one  of  the  happiest  boys 
in  town  because  of  his  success  in  his  work.  He  has  been  promoted 
twice  since  he  obtained  the  position,  and  he  recently  came  to  school  to 
tell  me  that  this  is  the  greatest  thing  the  school  had  done  for  him.  He 
can  not  get  over  the  fact  that  we  helped  him  after  he  had  left. 

Again,  from  the  character  side,  I  believe  the  work  is  worth  while. 
We  get  a  certain  amount  of  school  pride  in  this  way  that  we  have  not 
been  able  to  get  in  other  ways.    It  seems  to  me  we  must  introduce 
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our  ethics  in  some  concrete  and  vital  way,  so  that  the  ideals  will  take 
hold.  I  believe  this  instruction  in  personal  characteristics  accom- 
plishes the  work. 

C— GUIDAWCE   BY  THE  DEVELOPMENT   OF    PLACEMENT 

AND   FOLLOW-UP   WORK. 

SOPHONISBA   P.    BbEGKENBIDGB, 
Chicago,  III. 

I  bring  a  very  limited  contribution  to  this  discussion.  I  come  to 
report  upon  an  undertaking  in  Chicago  having  to  do  with  a  very 
definite  group  of  children.  They  were  limited  in  number,  since  we 
have  never  had  more  than  five  workers,  but  it  is  not  the  small  number 
served  (2,186  between  October  1,  1912,  and  October  1,  1913)  which 
IS  significant  here;  it  is  the  definite  limitations  set  about  the  kind  of 
child  to  be  served,  for  the  group  of  whom  I  speak  consists  of 
25,000  children  between  14  and  16  years  old  who  have  left  school  to 
go  to  work. 

I  do  not  think  that  on  that  account  the  report  is  less  important. 
I  think,  in  fact,  that  the  subject  will  gain  and  not  lose  by  being  pre- 
sented in  relation  to  well-defined  groups  of  children.  It  is  impossi- 
ble, in  my  judgment,  to  discuss  profitably  together  the  college  stu- 
dent who  looks  forward  to  a  professional  career,  the  high-school 
pupil  about  to  graduate  whose  uncle  might  be  a  director  of  nine 
corporations  or  even  of  one  corporation,  the  eighth-grade  graduate 
from  the  home  of  the  skilled  artisan,  and  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and 
sixth  grade  children  from  poor  homes  who  leave  school  at  the  earli- 
est moment  allowed  by  the  law  and  try  to  find  employment.  The  dis- 
cussion of  the  first  two  groups  may  possibly  be  a  discussion  of  an 
educational  problem,  involving  choice  of  career  and  organization  of 
course  of  study;  the  discussion  of  the  third  group  may  be  a  dis- 
cussion of  new  sources  of  information  to  be  tapped  by  the  school  in 
readjusting  its  curriculum  to  the  needs  of  the  children  in  a  modem 
industrial  community.  The  discussion  of  the  fourth  group  in  rela- 
tion to  their  employment  is  no  discussion  of  program  of  study  or 
choice  of  career.  It  is  neither  present  organization  of  curriculum, 
nor  pedagogy,  nor  guidance.  It  is  a  proposed  guardianship  of  chil- 
dren for  which  the  school  is  the  best  agency  at  hand. 

Obviously  as  conditions  of  living  become  more  pressing  and  more 
complex,  the  school  to  whom  the  community  entrusts  the  child  for 
from  seven  to  nine  years  by  its  compulsory  attendance  laws  is  going 
to  be  called  on  to  perform  more  and  more  of  these  services  which  are 
services  of  guardianship  and  not  of  instruction.  The  proper  classi- 
fication of  the  children  in  accordance  with  their  mental  qualifications 
(child-study  departmeilts) ,  and   the  maintenance  of  an   adequate 
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physical  well-being  (school  medical  service  and  school  nursing),  are 
services  related  to  education  but  easily  distinguishable  from  educa- 
tion ;  they  represent  services  growing  out  of  the  position  of  the  school 
as  suitable  guardian  rather  than  out  of  its  narrower  educational 
function. 

I  say  nothing  of  the  high-school  pupil,  nor  even  of  the  eighth- 
grade  graduate;  but  in  serving  the  children  who  leave  before  com- 
pleting the  eighth  grade  to  go  to  work  the  school  is  rendering  this 
kind  of  service.  I  believe  that  the  school,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
its  eye  single  to  the  well-being  of  the  chUd,  is  the  proper  social  agency 
to  exercise  this  guardianship.  It  can  not,  however,  exercise  it  alone. 
Industry  must  be  called  on  to  cooperate,  and  the  general  public,  which 
is  concerned  for  the  well-being  of  the  child,  concerned  for  the  con- 
tinued prosperity  of  industry,  concerned  for  the  protection  of  family 
integrity,  must  cooperate.  But  in  my  judgment  the  school  should 
take  the  initiative  arid  retain  the  lead  in  this  cooperative  effort.  Such 
has,  I  know,  not  always  been  the  case.  In  London  the  "skilled 
apprenticeship  committees,"  which  inaugurated  the  effort  there,  de- 
vised the  method  afterwards  adopted  by  the  juvenile  labor  exchanges, 
which  have  themselves  extended  its  use  in  London  and  inaugurated 
similar  efforts  in  other  English  cities;  but  in  Edinburgh  it  came  from 
the  school,  as  it  should  in  any  community  where  the  work  is  yet  to 
be  begun.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  work  should  be  done  by 
teachers,  any  more  than  that  the  nursing,  medical  inspection,  mental 
testing,  all  of  them  dependent  on  the  teachers  for  cooperation,  but 
performed  by  independent  professional  staffs,  should  be  laid  upon 
the  teachers.  The  better  the  teachers  the  less  should  they  be  diverted 
from  their  own  profession  to  tasks  for  which  they  are  not  qualified. 

To  turn,  then,  to  the  experiment  which  we  have  been  working  out 
in  Chicago,  it  has  been  made  in  the  effort  to  serve  the  children  who 
leave  school  at  the  earliest  moment  allowed  by  law,  to  go  to  work. 
Each  year  about  12,000  of  these  14-year-old  children  take  out  their 
"  working  papers,"  the  age  and  school  certificates  prescribed  by  £he 
child-labor  law.  During  the  year  1912-13  there  were  12,683  of  these 
children;  so  that  we  have  always  about  25,000  children  under  the 
age  which  the  law  names  as  the  upper  limit  of  the  compulsory 
attendance  age.  The  Illinois  statute  says  that  children  between  7 
and  16  years  of  age  must  be  in  school  unless  out  of  school  for  some 
one  of  several  recognized  excuses,  one  of  which  is,  if  the  child  is 
between  14  and  16,  being  necessarily  and  lawfully  employed.  Now, 
we  claim  that  if  this  necessary  and  lawful  employment  is  accepted 
as  an  alternative  to  school,  the  school  should  make  sure  that  it  is  as 
nearly  as  possible  a  true  substitute  in  what  it  means  to  the  child. 
That  involves  supervision  of  the  child  in  finding  his  first  work,  and 
supervision  of  the  child  in  his  early  working  life.    This  means,  of 
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oonrse,  placement — ^the  placing  the  child  in  what  one  would  like 
to  call  the  best  job  available,  and  what  one  must  call  the  least  de- 
moralizing job  available.  No  one  thinks  that  there  are  suitable  jobs 
for  these  children.  No  one  thinks  that  children  imder  16  years  of 
age  should  be  in  the  labor  market  as  industry  is  organized  to-day. 
Everyone  knows  that  many  of  the  positions  are  connected  with 
blind-alley  and  dead-end  trades.  No  one  thinks  that  at  the  present 
time  the  thing  that  should  be  done  for  every  child  in  the  community 
can  be  done  for  even  a  small  fraction  of  these  children — enable  them 
to  spend  these  two  invaluable  years  either  in  a  school  or  at  a  trade 
which  is  more  educational  than  the  school  and  educational  in  many 
ways  besides  industrial  efficiency.  It  is  an  easy  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion to  say  that  since  we  can  not  do  all  we  would  for  these  children, 
we  will  do  nothing;  it  is  perfectly  simple  to  adopt  the  maxim  of  the 
law,  "What  should  be  done  will  be  presumed  to  have  been  done.*' 
Since  children  under  16  should  have  been  removed  from  the  labor 
market,  they  will  be  presumed  to  have  been  removed  from  the  labor 
market  That  presumption  seems  to  me  to  be  possible  only  to  one 
who  knows  nothing  by  actual  contact  with  these  children's  lives. 
The  question  is  not  whether  we  can  do  all  that  we  would  for  these 
children-  The  question  is  whether  we  can  do  more  for  them  than 
they  can  do  for  themselves.  If  we  can,  they  have  a  right  to  demand 
that  we  do  all  we  can.  Because,  however,  we  can  do  so  little  com- 
pared with  what  should  be  done,  we  in  Chicago  were  unwilling  to 
call  our  experiment  by  an  ambitious  title  like  vocational  guidance. 
Instead  we  selected  the  title  "  Employment  supervision,"  which  in- 
dicated our  supervision,  not  their  choice. 

The  problem  then  has  to  do  with  children  whom  the  law  permits 
to  leave  school;  whose  parents  are  very  poor;  who  come  from  a 
group  which  has  never  before  been  either  held  up  to  the  standard 
implied  by  seven  years  of  schooling  nor  indeed  suffered  to  raise 
themselves  to  that  standard,  and  therefore  expects  its  children  to 
stop  school  as  soon  as  possible  and  to  begin  to  earn.  This  does  not 
mean  that  the  members  of  this  group  are  unworthy  as  parents,  nor 
that  they  are  dependent  in  any  way.  It  means  only  that  they  are 
forced  by  the  compulsory  education  law  to  a  higher  level  of  child 
care  than  before.  With  these  children  and  these  parents  there 
are,  too,  the  jobs — only  about  half  enough  of  them  if  they  were 
all  good — ^and  many  of  them  are  most  imdesirable.  By  hunting,  how- 
ever, some  can  be  found  which  are  not  so  bad  as  jobs,  and  others 
which,  while  bad  as  jobs,  are  under  good  foremen,  who  will  help 
the  child  to  wring  at  least  discipline,  responsibility,  and  regularity 
out  of  the  experience. 

Placement  work  of  this  kind  is  clearly  very  different  from  the 
guidance  that  selects  the  child  for  the  job.     Here  the  child  must, 
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of  course,  be  able  to  do  the  work,  and  there  must  be  a  chance  of 
continued  employment.  But,  at  least,  the  job  is  selected  for  the 
child,  not  the  child  for  the  job,  which  makes  all  the  difference. 

This  requires,  as  a  preliminary  step,  investigation  of  a  very  high 
order ;  quick,  skillful  selection  of  possible  trades — the  selection  baaed 
on  a  real  intelligence  of  the  children's  possibilities  and  needs;  then, 
equally  rapid,  accurate,  and  intelligent  investigation  of  the  selected 
trades.  For  these  investigations  qualifications  of  a  high  order  are 
necessary.  Their  high-water  level  is  perhaps  reached  in  the  studies 
made  by  Miss  Collet  and  Mr.  Aves,  of  the  British  board  of  trade, 
for  the  London  juvenile  labor  exchanges — ^not  dull  and  wasteful  repe- 
tition and  enumeration,  but  close,  intelligent  observation,  applied  to 
an  adequate  number  of  establishments  to  answer  the  two  questicms: 
(1)  Can  the  trade  be  included  in  the  list?  (2)  Can  the  establishment 
be  used  as  a  place  of  employment  for  these  children  ? 

Needless  to  say,  the  most  skilled  investigator  who  is  only  an  investi- 
gator is  not  only  useless  but  probably  misleading  in  these  preliminary 
inquiries.  The  work  is  not  pedagogical  in  any  respect.  It  is  a  high 
grade  of  personal  service  rendered  in  what  one  might  call  a  program 
of  social  treatment.  It  means  obtaining  the  information  about  the 
trade ;  it  means  learning  what  the  child  wants ;  it  means  finding  out 
what  the  parents'  aspirations  and  plans  are,  and  cooperating  with 
them  where  possible,  and  explaining,  where  cooperation  is  impossible, 
why  it  is  impossible ;  it  means  learning  as  well  as  may  be  whether  the 
employment  is  "  necessary  "  in  any  true  sense.  For  example,  a  very 
considerable  proportion  of  the  children  who  have  come  to  us — ^225 
out  of  the  2,186  last  year,  of  whom  only  850  came  directly  from  the 
school — ^have  been  returned  to  school,  either  to  the  one  which  had 
been  left  or  to  one  which  would  serve  the  child's  needs  better.  It 
means  often,  when  the  child's  chances  for  better  employment  depend 
on  instruction  as  to  personal  habits — cleanliness  of  hair  in  the  case  of 
girls,  for  example — ^giving  the  instruction  which  interprets  those 
habits  in  terms  that  the  child  and  the  parents  can  understand.  It 
means,  if  the  child's  physical  condition  is  below  normal,  securing  a 
week  in  the  country,  or  the  minor  operation  which  is  necessary.  It 
means  innumerable  personal  services  which  make  it  possible  for  the 
child  to  avail  himself  or  herself  of  opportunities  closed  by  barriers  as 
slight  as  those  I  have  mentioned. 

Furthermore,  it  means  following  the  child  into  his  work  and  hold- 
ing him  to  it.  For  these  children  are  children;  and  if  a  Polish  boy 
will  not  work  next  a  Bohemian  boy  without  fighting,  the  foreman 
may  be  willing  to  place  them  far  apart  from  each  other  for  a  while 
at  any  rate,  until  they  can  be  reasoned  with.  If  they  are  placed  in 
shops  that  seem  good  and  the  foremen  mean  to  do  right,  the  weight  of 
the  loads  they  carry  may  be  lightened,  the  speed  at  whidi  the  work 
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is  done  may  be  lessened,  and  the  condition  of  all  the  children  may  be 
improved  because  you  were  there  to  interpret  the  needs  of  some. 
Foremen  are  human.  Many  things  that  are  wrong  are  wrong  because 
attention  has  not  been  called  to  them ;  and  things  look  very  different  to 
one's  own  eyes  when  one  knows  that  an  outsider  is  looking  at  them, 
too.    And  this  experience  is  good  for  the  foreman. 

So  much  for  the  value  of  the  work  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
children.  In  my  judgment  this  is  only  one  side  of  its  importance. 
It  serves,  by  way  of  personal  service,  this  limited  group  of  children. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  learning  what  should  be  done  by  the 
school  in  the  way  of  preparing  all  children  who  are  going  into  in- 
dustry it  is  invaluable.  It  is,  in  my  judgment,  not  only  a  valuable 
method  of  investigation — it  is  the  only  sound  guide  to  modifications 
of  the  school  curriculum  in  that  direction.  There  may  be  all  the  sur- 
veys in  the  world ;  you  may  ask  employers  what  they  want  until  the 
end  of  time;  you  may  look  at  processes  and  repeat  them  in  school 
shops;  but  you  can  not  learn  what  demands  are  really  made  by 
industry  on  yoimg  persons  unless  you  go  with  them  through  their 
experience  in  industry.  On  that  account,  the  proposal  that  Chicago, 
a  community  where  the  organization  of  industry  after  the  principles 
of  the  factory  system,  including  the  use  of  machinery  and  the  sub- 
division of  tasks,  has  been  carried  to  an  extreme,  should  adopt 
methods  successful  in  Germany,  where  that  development  has  been  at 
a  very  different  rate  and  in  different  directions — such  a  proposal 
seems  to  one  who  looks  at  the  situation  from  a  real  knowledge  of 
these  children's  experiences  and  prospects  as  nothing  short  of  absurd. 
The  school  can  learn  in  this  way  without  abusing  its  trust  what  it 
can  do  to  fit  children  for  the  industrial  life  into  which  they  go,  and 
at  what  point  it  must  stand  absolutely  firm  and  say  to  industry  it  will 
do  nothing  to  fit  its  children  for  conditions  -so  far  from  human — 
work  "  which  a  monkey  could  do,  if  it  could  be  kept  at  it."  It  can 
learn  by  this  placement  and  follow-up  work,  and  only,  in  my  judg- 
ment, by  this  work,  skillfully  done,  honestly  recorded,  and  courage- 
ously interpreted,  what  it  needs  for  its  own  constructive  advance 
and  on  what  terms  it  will  demand  and  then  force  concessions  and 
modifications  on  the  part  of  industry. 

On  such  a  basis,  wise  and  well  thought-out  plans  for  changes  in  the 
curriculum  can  be  made.  The  intelligence  thus  secured,  the  clarity 
of  vision,  adds  enormously  to  the  skill  with  which  the  more  fortunate 
children  who  can  "  go  through "  eighth  grade  or  even  the  high 
school  will  be  handled.  We  have  taken  over  many  things  learned 
from  the  care  of  delinquent  children  into  the  care  of  good  children ; 
many  experiments  with  the  subnormal  point  the  way  to  more  effi- 
cient service  of  the  normal;  and  when  I  have  been  exasperated  at 
much  oi  the  nonsense  written  about  "  coimseling  "  eighth-grade  and 
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high-school  children,  I  have  admonished  myself  to  be  patient  and 
to  remember  that  not  very  much  could  be  expected  even  of  principals, 
in  a  community  which  had  never  had  the  chance  really  to  look  at  the 
problem  through  the  eyes  of  the  children  and  young  people  it  is  hon- 
estly trying  to  serve. 


V 


D.— DEVELOPING  PLACEMENT  AND   FOLLOW-UP  WORK. 

Chables  Mabtin, 
Director  of  Industrial  Arts,  Jewish  Orphan  Asylum,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Some  of  the  problems  confronting  proper  placement  and  follow-up 
work  are  that  (1)  children  drift  aimlessly  about  from  one  position 
to  another;  (2)  children  are  almost  wholly  lacking  in  any  intelligent 
knowledge  of  the  industries  in  the  community;  (3)  child  labor  be- 
tween the  ages  of  14  and  16  has  practically  no  economic  value  to 
society. 

The  habit  of  aimless  drifting  from  one  position  to  another  is  espe- 
cially  true  of  those  children  who  leave  school  before  they  complete 
the  elementary  grades.  They  lack  intelligent  supervision,  and  are 
often  tempted  by  ease,  fairly  good  wages^  and  a  sense  of  independence 
to  crowd  those  occupations  which  require  no  skill  and  promise  no 
future.  Their  moral  and  intellectual  powers  are  weakened.  Their 
school  knowledge  is  soon  dissipated,  and  they  become  unfit  either  for 
employment  or  for  further  education.  Their  parents  are  without  ade- 
quate knowledge  to  guide  and  advise  them.  Too  often  they  feel  con- 
cerned mainly  in  having  the  children  "  earn  something "  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  The  immediate  wage  is  considered  rather 
than  the  development  of  the  child's  best  gifts. 

The  years  between  the  ages  of  14  and  16  are  not  productive  to  the 
industrial  world,  because  the  boy  or  girl  is  immature  physically, 
mentally,  and  morally.  Grit,  mental  energy,  endurance,  and  power 
of  concentration  are  not  yet  trained  and  developed.  In  order  that  the 
public-school  system  may  develop  placement  and  follow-up  work, 
it  is  essential  that  the  pupil  be  properly  developed  physically,  men- 
tally, and  morally  to  enter  the  world  of  labor.  It  is  necessary  that 
the  pupils  have  careful  supervision^  and  training  between  the  ages  of 
14  and  18 — these  years  thut  are  so  vital  for  the  formation  of  char- 
acter and  for  the  production  of  skilled  and  efficient  workmen.  Chil- 
dren should  be  guarded  against  exploitation.  They  should  have 
healthy  surroundings,  just  treatment,  legal  working  hours,  and  an 
opportunity  to  advance  in  an  employment  that  is  congenial  and  that 
will  provide  a  living  wage  without  overwork.  This  guidance  and 
protection  should  continue  until  they  are  established  as  self-depend- 
ent earners  in  the  world  of  labor.  .       . 
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Many  opportunities  are  open  to  the  publioschool  system  to  assist 
in  the  solution  of  the  problems  incident  to  proper  placement  and 
follow-up  work.  Teachers  have  the  opportunity  for  careful  study 
of  the  personal  characteristics  of  each  pupil.  A  permanent  record  of 
these  characteristics  can  be  used  as  a  basis  for  the  placement  and 
follow-up  work.  The  school  studies  and  shopwork  are  vitalized  by 
direct  contact  with  the  occupations  of  the  community,  thus  aiding 
the  pupil  to  realize  the  value  of  the  school  studies  and  their  close 
relationship  to  the  world  of  labor. 

Some  of  the  necessary  requirements  for  the  development  of  intel- 
ligent placement  and  follow-up  work  in  the  public^school  system 
are:  (1)  Securing  a  permanent  record  of  the  child's  personal 
characteristics  and  special  aptitudes;  (2)  educational  guidance  dur- 
ing the  school  life  of  the  pupils  in  order  that  they  may  be  given  the 
proper  opportunity  to  develop  physically,  mentally,  and  morally; 
(3)  offering  the  pupils  opportunities  for  continued  education  after 
they  have  entered  the  world  of  labor;  (4)  imparting  to  the  pupils 
a  knowledge  of  the  world  of  labor,  especially  a  knowledge  of  the 
principal  occupations  of  the  community;  (5)  securing  the  con- 
fidence and  cooperation  of  the  public;  (6)  the  establishment  of  a 
juvenile  employment  bureau  under  the  direct  control  of  the  school 
board  and  working  in  cooperation  with  the  industries. 

Estimates  of  the  pupils'  personal  characteristics  and  aptitudes 
should  be  based  on  careful  study  and  should  cover  a  long  period  of 
time.  They  should  represent  the  combined  judgment  of  the  school 
medical  oflBcer,  and  of  the  teachers  who  come  in  contact  with  the 
pupil.  The  school  medical  officer  should  enter  on  the  pupil's  card 
the  general  nature  of  the  employment  suited  to  the  pupil,  with  spe- 
cial remarks  as  to  unsuitable  occupations.  These  records,  containing 
the  decisions  of  the  medical  officer  and  the  teachers,  would  place  the 
pupil  in  one  of  the  broad  classes  of  occupations  and  thus  assist 
in  the  choice  of  a  vocation  or  employment.  This  record-card  system 
would  lessen  the  habit  of  aimless  drifting  and  would  decrease  the 
number  of  misfits  in  the  world  of  labor. 

Efficiency  and  success  in  one's  work  are  largely  dependent  upon 
knowing  one's  ability  and  adapting  oneself  to  environment.  An 
opportunity  should  be  given  to  the  pupils  to  discover  their  dormant 
powers  before  they  are  compelled  to  leave  the  shelter  of  the  school- 
room and  take  their  place  among  the  world's  army  of  workers.  A 
system  of  differentiated  courses  in  a  commercial  or  industrial  school 
for  seventh  and  eighth  grade  boys  would  aid  the  pupils  in  discover- 
ing their  mechanical,  commercial,  and  artistic  tendencies.  At  least 
half  the  school  time  should  be  devoted  to  laboratory  and  shop  work. 
With  the  discovery  of  the  pupils'  tendencies  would  come  a  definite 
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aim  in  life.  The  primary  importance  of  such  a  commercial  indus- 
trial school  is  that  it  would  give  the  pupils  the  opportunity  to  try 
themselves  out  in  different  kinds  of  work.  Such  a  school  would 
aid  the  pupils  who  are  compelled  to  leave  school  at  the  age  limit, 
and  also  aid  those  pupils  who  are  trying  to  decide  whether  they  will 
enter  the  academic,  commercial,  or  technical  high  school. 

The  influence  of  the  public-school  system  should  go  with  the  pupil 
into  the  world  of  labor.  The  pupil  should  be  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  his  education  does  not  end  with  his  school  days.  He  should 
be  taught  the  value  of  using  leisure  time  for  studying  as  an  asset 
for  future  advancement.  He  should  be  informed  by  lectures  and 
educational  charts  as  to  the  opportunities  that  the  community  offers 
for  continued  education.  Stereopticon  lectures  and  a  course  in  eco- 
nomic history  and  geography  dealing  mainly  with  the  occupations 
and  their  requirements  are  helpful. 

Parents,  as  a  rule,  are  willing  to  cooperate  if  they  are  convinced 
that  further  schooling  is  worth  the  sacrifice  that  they  are  required 
to  make.  They  should  be  advised  as  to  the  occupations  for  whidi 
their  sons  and  daughters  are  best  fitted  when  they  leave  the 
school  and  as  to  the  chances  of  earning  good  wages.  Employers  of 
labor  should  be  educated  as  to  the  aim  and  efforts  of  the  public- 
school  system's  placement  and  follow-up  work.  By  reporting  vacan- 
cies, stating  the  requirements,  rate  of  wages,  and  future  prospects, 
by  suggesting  ways  of  closely  relating  the  industries  and  school 
studies,  they  can  give  valuable  aid.  As  a  rule,  the  employers  of  labor 
are  willing  to  cooperate  with  the  public-school  system.  The  coopera- 
tion of  churches,  social  settlements,  boys'  and  girls'  dubs,  Young 
Men's  Christian  Associations,  and  Young  Women's  Christian  Asso- 
ciations are  also  valuable. 

The  juvenile  employment  bureau  should  be  under  the  direct  con- 
trol of  the  school  board,  with  offices  in  the  board  of  education  build- 
ing. The  details  of  its  organization  would  depend  upon  the  local 
conditions.  Its  duties  are  to  advise  and  to  follow  up  the  young 
persons  in  their  occupations ;  to  keep  the  educational  system  in  dose 
touch  with  the  local  industries;  to  collect  and  promulgate  general 
information  in  regard  to  industrial  conditions.  The  director  at  the 
head  of  the  employment  bureau  should  be  appointed  by  the  school 
board.  The  advisory  committee  should  be  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  educators,  representatives  of  public  bodies,  of  trade  associa- 
tions, and  of  employers  of  labor.  There  should  be  counselors  repre- 
senting the  various  schools.  If  teachers  are  used  as  counselors,  they 
should  be  properly  trained,  and  they  should  have  time  for  the  work. 

Volunteer  men  and  women  workers,  representing  the  different 
industries  of  the  community,  are  needed  to  follow  the  young  persons 
into  the  industries  and  to  give  them  advice  and  supervision. 
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E.— THE  CONTINUATION  SCHOOLS   OF   CINCINNATI  AS  A 

MEANS  OF  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE. 

E<DWABD  D.  Roberts, 
Assigtant  Superintendent  of  SchooU,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

There  is  so  little  of  mystery  shrouding  the  origin  of  the  Cincinnati 
continuation  schools  that  one  can  readily  affirm  that  the  dominant 
motive  in  this  origin  was  vocational  guidance. 

These  schools  are  the  outgrowth  of  an  interesting  combination  of 
ciFcmnstances.  First,  Cincinnati  shared  with  other  cities  the  feeling 
of  regret  and  responsibility  that  so  many  children  had  each  year  been 
leaving  school  to  go  to  work  as  soon  as  the  law  allowed,  that  is,  when 
just  14  and  upon  completing  the  fifth  grade.  There  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve, too,  that  for  a  large  number  of  pupils,  "  having  completed  the 
fifth  grade,"  as  specified  by  law,  is  not  much  more  than  a  phrase  with- 
out significance. 

Second,  the  success  of  the  work  done  in  the  Cincinnati  Continua- 
tion School  for  Apprentices  was  of  great  influence  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  compulsory  continuation  classes.  The  school  for  appren- 
tices was  organized  in  1909,  at  which  time  it  included  classes  for 
apprentices  in  machine  shops  and  in  pattern  and  drafting  trades. 
Two  years  later  classes  were  formed  for  apprentices  in  the  11  trades 
classed  as  the  allied  printing  trades.  This  school  is  attended  by  boy? 
who  range  in  age  from  16  to  21.  They  are  in  school  one  4-hour  ses- 
sion each  week.  This  school  attendance  is  paid  for  by  the  employers 
at  the  regular  shop  rate,  and  the  boys  are  docked  for  absence  or  tardi- 
ness. The  course  of  study  is  entirely  academic  and  cultural.  There 
are  no  machines  in  the  school,  all  the  direct  practical  experience  being 
secured  by  the  boy  while  in  regular  employment  in  his  own  shop. 

The  teachers  in  this  school  are  both  expert  craftsmen  and  expert 
teachers.  With  these  qualifications  they  retain  the  respect  of  the 
boys,  to  whom  they  become  a  very  real  inspiration,  and  they  com- 
mand the  approval  and  support  of  the  labor  organizations  and  the 
employers.  Their  work  is  supplemented  by  the  voluntary  service  of 
owners,  superintendents,  and  foremen  of  the  shops,  and  of  repre- 
sentatives of  labor  organizations,  who  give  instruction  from  time  to 
time  and  assist  in  keeping  the  school  and  the  shop  in  close  connection. 

Third,  the  Women  Teachers'  Association  of  Cincinnati  has  given 
serious  consideration  to  the  problem  of  girls  who  leave  school  to  go 
to  work.  During  the  Christmas  holidays  in  1909  this  organization 
devoted  a  meeting  to  the  discussion  of  how  to  reach  girls  who  were 
forced  by  need  to  leave  school  for  work.  At  that  meeting  a  commit- 
tee was  appointed  to  consider  the  whole  matter,  to  make  an  investi- 
gation of  conditions,  and  to  suggest  methods  by  which  conditions 
might  be  bettered.  This  committee  was  called  the  continuation- 
school  committee.    At  least  half  a  dozen  meetings  were  held  by  the 
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committee  in  1910,  at  which  were  considered  as  many  phases  of  the 
problem  as  it  was  possible  to  study  by  reading,  by  inquiry,  and  by 
actual  observation.  The  members  of  the  committee  became  con- 
vinced that  there  should  be  established  a  school  to  which  the  young 
women  at  work  could  come  for  at  least  one-half  day  a  week,  and 
they  so  recommended  to  the  superintendent  of  schools. 

As  a  result  of  these  various  movements,  Supt.  F.  B.  Dyer  and  the 
board  of  education  began,  in  the  spring  of  1910,  a  movement  to  secure 
legislation  upon  the  subject.  In  May,  1910,  largely  as  a  result  of 
the  work  of  Mr.  Dyer  and  his  board,  the  legislature  passed  the  fol- 
lowing law : 

In  case  the  board  of  education  of  any  scliool  district  estabUshes  part-time 
day  schools  for  the  instruction  of  youth  over  14  years  of  age  who  are  engaged 
in  regular  employment,  such  board  of  education  is  authorized  to  require  aU 
youth  who  have  not  satisfactorily  completed  the  eighth  grade  of  the  elementary 
schools  to  continue  their  schooling  until  they  are  16  years  of  age:  Provided, 
however.  That  such  youth,  if  they  have  been  granted  age  and  schooling  certifi- 
cates and  are  regularly  employed,  shaU  be  required  to  attend  school  not  to 
exceed  8  hours  a  week,  between  the  hours  of  8  a.  m.  and  5  p.  m.,  during  the 
school  term.     (Sec.  7767,  Rev.  Stat,  Ohio.) 

In  January,  1911,  the  board  of  education  adopted  a  resolution  to 
establish  part-time  day  schools  in  accordance  with  the  law.  These 
schools  were  to  be  opened  the  following  September,  when  attendance 
would  be  compulsory  for  those  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  law. 
Employers  were  so  notified  and  preparations  were  begun  by  the 
school  authorities  for  organizing  the  work. 

In  February,  1911,  a  very  competent  elementary  teacher,  who  was 
recommended  by  the  conmiittee  of  the  Women  Teachers'  Association 
already  referred  to,  was  appointed  supervisor  of  the  continuation 
schools.  Her  first  work  was  to  visit  all  the  department  stores, 
in  order  to  explain  the  work  and  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  the 
employers.  The  response  of  the  business  men  was  unanimously 
sympathetic,  and  it  was  decided  to  open  immediately  a  school  of 
salesmanship. 

In  May,  1911,  this  continuation  school  of  salesmanship  was  opened, 
under  the  direction  of  the  supervisor  and  in  immediate  charge  of  a 
second  very  capable  elementary  teacher.  This  teacher  had  previously 
been  granted  a  three  months'  leave  of  absence  in  order  to  attend  the 
school  of  salesmanship  connected  with  the  Women's  Educational  and 
Industrial  Union,  Boston,  Mass.  To  this  initial  effort  in  the  field  of 
continuation  schools  for  girls,  25  firms  sent  their  employees,  usually 
young  women  over  16,  one-half  day  a  week.  They  attended  without 
loss  of  pay  and  received  instruction  in  English,  civics,  the  art  of 
salesmanship,  store  arithmetic  and  accounting^  textiles  and  fabrics 
(objectively  illustrated),  applied  art  and  decoration,  personal  hy- 
giene, life  ideals,  and  home  economics.     The  school  enrolled  over 
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200  students  (firms  sending  from  2  to  20  girls)  and  continued  for 
three  months,  until  the  exigencies  of  the  store  vacation  period  made 
it  necessary  to  close  the  school.  The  following  September  the  attend- 
ance decreased  because  of  the  great  burden  put  upon  the  store  au- 
thorities by  the  organization  of  the  compulsory  continuation  classes. 
It  can  readily  be  seen  that  this  school  of  salesmanship  was  entirely 
vocational  in  its  intent,  though  its  effect  in  the  direction  of  guidance 
was  rather  secondary.  Nevertheless,  the  good  results  for  the  em- 
ployers, evidenced  by  the  repeated  expression  of  approval  from  them 
and  by  the  fact  that  one  firm  arranged  with  the  superintendent  of 
schools  for  the  exclusive  services  of  the  salesmanship  teacher  for 
some  months,  were  not  greater  than  the  thoroughly  stimulating  and 
beneficial  results  upon  the  pupils. 

The  spirit  of  this  school  of  salesmanship  has  proved  to  be  the 
spirit  of  all  the  continuation-school  work.  Compulsory  classes  for 
those  between  14  and  16  who  were  regularly  employed,  having  the 
required  age  and  schoolmg  certificate,  were  organized  in  September, 
1911.  The  teaching  staff  consisted  of  four  persons,  who  gave  their 
fall  time  to  this  work,  and  of  a  large  number  of  principals  and 
teachers  from  the  regular  elementary  and  high  schools.  ^  The  pupils 
had  left  school  presumably  only  after  the  completion  of  the  fifth 
grade ;  but  the  evident  lack  of  preparation  for  work  which  ought  to 
be  given  such  pupils  made  it  doubtful  whether  many  of  them  had 
completed  the  required  grade  in  any  very  real  sense. 

At  the  beginning  the  work  was  based  upon  the  regular  elementary 
course.  It  soon  became  possible,  however,  to  modify  this  course, 
partly  by  adapting  the  old  material  to  a  new  method  of  treatment 
and  partly  by  utilizing  new  material.  The  course  was  organized  in 
detail  at  weekly  conferences  of  teachers  held  throughout  the  first 
year  of  this  work. 

English  and  arithmetic  form  the  backbone  of  the  course,  which 
includes  also  civics,  hygiene,  geography,  physics,  handicraft,  art,  and 
salesmanship.  Daily  drills  are  given  in  spelling,  correct  English, 
and  rapid  calculation.  English  includes  reading,  spelling,  and  cor- 
rect usage,  the  aim  being  to  connect  these  subjects  with  the  daily  life 
and  work  of  the  child.  The  work  is  made  intensely  practical,  so 
that  the  spelling  lessons  will  be  words  suggested  by  the  child's  occu- 
pation of  the  day.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  the  reading  period 
will  afford  an  opportunity  to  bring  into  the  child's  life  a  bit  of  the 
ideal,  the  cultural,  which  he  might  otherwise  lack. 

Arithmetic  includes  much  practice  in  the  fundamental  operations, 
as  well  as  work  in  fractions,  percentage,  business  forms,  pay  rolls,  the 
keeping  of  accounts,  and  simple  bookkeeping. 

Civics  and  hygiene,  including  moral  instruction  and  personal 
guidance  in  conduct,  is  given  more  serious  consideration  than  any 
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other  part  of  the  work.  It  not  only  has  its  place  on  the  week*s 
program,  but  it  is  brought  in  incidentally  whenever  possible. 

Qeography  is  studied  largely  from  the  commercial  point  of  view, 
and  is  brought  into  close  relation  to  present-day  conditions  in  the 
child's  own  city  and  country.  Much  use  is  made  of  the  stereopticon 
in  connection  with  the  geography  work,  as  well  as  in  the  study 
of  civics. 

Physics  has  been  given  with  a  desire  to  broaden  the  child's  out- 
look on  life.  The  work  is  given  by  a  regular  high-school  physics 
teacher,  and  consists  of  simple  experiments,  which  illustrate  some 
of  the  more  common  experiences  of  everyday  life. 

The  handicraft  or  industrial  work  receives  one-third  of  the  pupil's 
time  and,  for  the  eighth-grade  boys  and  girls,  may  occupy  the  entire 
four  hours.  Many  of  the  boys  who  thus  spend  their  full  time  in 
the  shop  taking  a  special  line  of  work  have  completed  the  eighth 
grade  and  are  attending  continuation  classes  voluntarily.  The  girls 
who  devote  their  whole  time  to  industrial  work  are  those  who  are 
preparing  themselves  for  trade  work  in  millinery  or  dressmaking. 

It  is  this  field  of  industrial  work  which  offers  the  largest  oppor- 
tunity for  vocational  guidance.  Not  only  is  instruction  closely  re- 
lated to  the  field  of  the  child's  present  activity,  but  opportunity  is 
offered  for  the  child  to  receive  preparation  for  the  field  of  his  pref- 
erence. It  is  a  common  experience  to  have  a  child  who  is  woridng 
at  a  blind-alley  job  elect  at  school  the  subject  which  will  fit  him 
or  her  for  a  job  with  a  future.  Many  of  the  "  vocational  hoboes  " 
have  manifested  a  very  strong  desire  to  cease  being  such  and  to 
settle  down  with  thought  for  the  future. 

In  dealing  with  such  pupils,  the  continuation-school  teacher  has 
a  unique  opportunity,  for  the  teacher  here  deals  with  a  child  who 
has  left  the  regular  school  and  has  gone  into  daily  occupation  in 
the  business  world.  The  boy  or  girl  attends  the  school,  it  is  ad- 
mitted, through  compulsion,  but  nevertheless  with  the  always  present 
consciousness  of  the  job  and  its  significance.  To  discuss  witli  such 
children  the  opportunities  of  the  curriculum  and  to  allow  the  choice 
of  subjects  of  instruction  which  have  meaning  in  the  world  of 
jobs  and  wages,  is  the  special  advantage  here. 

The  range  of  the  school's  activity  in  the  industrial  and  commercial 
lines  is  therefore  made  clear  to  the  child.  Boys  are  allowed  to  elect 
shopwork  in  wood  and  iron,  with  classes  in  cabinetwork,  wood- 
turning,  forging,  and  electrical  work.  Art  of  the  applied  type,  as 
well  as  mechanical  drawing  and  lettering,  open  to  the  boys  an  at- 
tractive and  desirable  field.  Girls  may  choose  work  in  either  sewing 
or  cooking,  as  well  as  in  novelty  making  and  in  millinery.  Classes 
are  conducted  in  salesmanship  by  an  expert  instructor. 
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In  all  the  industrial  work  the  effort  is  made  to  group,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  childr^i  who  work  in  one  line  of  industry.  This  makes 
it  possible  to  give  the  dasses  special  instruction  relating  to  that 
industry.  However,  the  work  is  not  always  immediately  related  to 
the  child's  re^gular  occupation — ^partly  from  a  desire  to  counteract 
the  results  of  purely  automatic  work  and  partly  in  order  to  give  the 
diild  an  insight  into  other  lines  of  industry  than  those  with  which 
he  is  familiar. 

The  art  course  for  boys  is  planned  to  give  the  development  and 
skill  which  will  secure  him  promotion  in  his  field.  Thus,  the  boy 
engaged  in  jewelry  making  is  given  problems  m  the  designing  of 
jewelry,  and  one  employed  in  process  engraving  is  given  work  in  line 
and  wash  rendering.  Mechanical  drawing  is  taught  to  those  who 
need  it  in  their  daUy  work.  A  study  of  simple  lettering  is  made,  as 
well  as  of  the  principles  of  proportion  and  of  good  and  poor  arrange- 
ment in  signs  and  advertisements. 

Girls  who  elect  sewing  or  cooking  spend  half  the  time  in  this 
special  field.  The  work  is  very  practical  in  character.  In  sewingj 
the  girls  are  taught  garment  making  by  machine,  as  soon  as  they 
have  mastered  the  simplest  principles  of  sewing.  In  cooking,  em- 
phasis is  placed  upon  practical  work  and  correct  methods,  the  combi- 
nation of  suitable  dishes  for  simple  meals  being  the  teacher's  aim. 

Novelty  making  is  taught  in  some  classes,  the  pupils  being  given 
instruction  in  sample  mounting,  making  of  novelties,  covering  and 
lining  of  boxes  and  cases,  accurate  measurements,  and  the  solution 
of  problems  pertaining  to  the  economical  use  of  materials.  Trade 
orders  are  solicited  by  the  teacher,  and  the  articles  are  made  in  class, 
with  a  view  to  emphasizing  the  trade  side  or  money  value  of  time, 
skill,  and  materials.  The  art  work  in  color  and  design  correlates 
with  the  work  of  the  novelty-trade  teacher.  In  a  similar  manner 
girls  in  the  sewing  and  millinery  classes  have  one  period  each  week 
in  drawing.  This  art  work  is  closely  connected  with  sewing  and 
millinery. 

Instruction  in  salesmanship  is  given  to  girls  from  the  retail  stores. 
The  course  consists  of  practical  lessons  in  business  arithmetic,  in- 
cluding sales-slip  practice  and  cash  accounts;  textiles,  including 
cotton,  flax,  silk,  and  wool  from  raw  material  to  finished  product; 
color  and  design,  including  color  combinations  as  to  counter  and 
dress;  and  salesmanship,  including  care  of  stock,  approach,  analysis 
of  sale,  closing  sale,  courtesy,  demonstration  sale.  This  work  is 
plainly  of  great  vocational  value. 

Thus,  I  have  attempted  to  indicate  the  directions  in  which  the 
Cincinnati  compulsory  continuation  schools  have  developed  and  have 
seemed  to  be  of  vocational  significance.    To  bring  the  story  up  to 
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date  and  to  complete  the  tale,  it  is  necessary  to  add  that  the  legisla- 
ture, at  its  session  in  the  spring  of  1913,  changed  the  statutes  regard- 
ing school  attendance  and  child  labor  in  such  a  manner  as  practically 
to  eliminate  the  field  of  the  compulsory  continuation  school.  The 
new  law  makes  it  necessary  for  boys  to  remain  in  school  until  their 
fifteenth  birthday  and  girls  until  their  sixteenth.  This  leaves  subject 
to  the  old  unchanged  continuation-school  law  only  those  boys,  at  work 
between  15  and  16  who  have  not  finished  the  eighth  grade.  How- 
ever, under  an  interpretation  of  the  attorney  general,  which  con- 
strues as  valid  all  age  and  schooling  certificates  issued  before  the 
new  law  went  into  effect  last  August,  all  children  thus  at  work  and 
subject  to  the  law  are  attending  continuation  classes.  These,  with 
the  boys  already  referred  to  as  now  subject  to  compulsory  attend- 
ance, are  the  pupils  with  whom  the  work  described  is  carried  ou. 


IV.  HOW  SHALL  WE  STUDY  AN  INDUSTRY  FOR  PURPOSES  OF 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  AND  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  ? 


A.    HOW   SHALL  WE  STUDY  THE  INDUSTRIES  FOR  THE 
PURPOSES  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  ? 

Chaeles  R.  Richards, 
Director  of  Cooper  Union,  New  York  City. 

Of  late  years  a  large  number  of  investigations  or  surveys  have 
had  for  their  purpose  the  development  of  data  upon  which  to  for- 
mulate measures  of  vocational  education.  The  results  obtained  by 
many  of  these  surveys  have  not  seemed  commensurate  with  their 
expense,  nor,  on  occasions,  with  their  pretensions.  Their  frequent 
weakness  has  been  that  the  data  obtained  have  not  been  of  a  nature 
capable  of  interpretation  in  definite  educational  terms.  The  present 
paper  represents  an  attempt  to  present  principles  and  lines  of  in- 
vestigation that  may  be  turned  to  immediate  practical  account.  Its 
distinct  purpose  is  to  formulate  lines  of  inquiry  and  enable  data  to 
be  obtained  upon  which  desirable  relations  of  vocational  instruction 
to  a  community  or  an  industry  may  be  accurately  determined. 

If  we  analyze  the  relation  of  education  to  industrial  workers,  we 
are  likely  to  find  that  in  each  industry  there  is  one  of  three  ways 
by  which  the  welfare  of  the  workers  in  that  particular  industry 
may  best  be  promoted:  First,  their  industrial  efficiency  may  be  im- 
proved either  as  regards  skill  or  technical  knowledge;  second,  their 
general  education  may  be  extended ;  third,  opportunities  for  physi- 
cal and  mental  recreation  and  stimulation  may  be  offered  them, 
whereby  the  monotony  of  automatic  tasks  may  be  relieved  and  the 
narrowing  or  cramping  influences  surrounding  the  daily  work  may 
be  neutralized. 

It  is  evident  that  only  the  first  of  these  divisions  constitutes  the 
field,  in  any  strict  sense,  of  vocational  education.  The  other  two 
lines  may  be  equally  valuable  and  important  to  the  well-being  of 
the  workers  under  certain  conditions,  but  they  do  not  constitute  in 
a  strict  sense  vocational  education.  One  is  concerned  with  the  ex- 
tension of  general  education,  perhaps  under  many  conditions  the 
most  needed  and  helpful  influence  that  can  be  brought  to  bear.  The 
other  represents  a  field  of  activities  of  great  importance  in  large 
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numbers  of  factory  and  mill  trades  where  the  conditions  are  such 
that  a  combination  of  physically  recreative  and  mentally  stimulating 
experiences  are  the  most  important  benefit  that  can  be  brought  into 
the  lives  of  young  workers. 

Before  beginning  any  survey  intended  to  develop  a  program  of 
vocational  instruction,  it  is  evident  that  substantial  indications 
should  be  present  pointing  to  opportunities  along  the  first  division. 
Such  evidence  should  indicate,  first  of  all,  that  there  is  large  need 
in  the  industries  of  the  community  under  consideration  for  further 
skill  or  technical  knowledge  that  can  not  be  entirely  supplied  in 
commercial  practice,  and  furthermore  that  this  need  is  worth  sup- 
plying. To  be  specific,  we  should  know  whether  considerable  diffi- 
culty exists  in  obtaining  efficient  workers;  whether  the  industries 
represented  are  of  sufficiently  high  grade  to  afford  adequate  employ- 
ment that  insures  a  fair  standard  of  living.  Besides  these  facts  we 
should  know  certain  things  as  to  the  general  industrial  situation  in 
the  community,  such  as  the  proportion  of  industrial  workers  to  the 
total  population ;  the  status  of  the  conmiunity  and  its  social  attitude 
toward  industrial  work;  the  situation  as  regards  variety  and  con- 
centration of  industries;  racial  traditions  as  regards  the  use  of  the 
child  as  an  income  asset;  the  habit  of  the  community  in  regard  to  the 
use  of  educational  opportunities;  whether  the  industries  concerned 
represent  on  the  whole  healthful  occupations;  whether  they  repre- 
sent on  the  whole  industries  that  from  the  civic  and  social  stand- 
point are  desirable  to  encourage. 

To  obtain  such  an  outlook  might  require  a  preliminary  survey.  If 
so,  the  methods  and  conclusions  of  such  an  inquiry  should  be  based 
upon  its  particular  purpose  and  should  be'  thoroughly  distinctive 
from  investigations  of  the  type  to  be  hereafter  considered,  which 
aim  to  develop  data  to  be  used  as  a  basis  of  a  constructive  program. 

As  a  result  of  such  a  preliminary  outlook  upon  the  situation  we 
should  be  able  to  determine  roughly  whether  the  prospects  for  the 
introduction  of  vocational  education  becoming  a  benefit  to  the  com- 
munity are  such  as  to  justify  an  intimate  investigation  of  the  com- 
munity's industries. 

Before  attempting  to  formulate  the  lines  of  such  an  inquiry  it 
may  be  well  to  point  out  that  the  propositions  submitted  are  based 
upon  the  assumption  that  our  main  progress  in  vocational  educa- 
tion is  to  be  made  by  adapting  instruction  to  the  specific  needs  of 
different  industries  rather  than  by  setting  up  general  types  of  voca- 
tional instruction  and  inviting  workers  or  would-be  workers  to  con- 
form thereto.  This  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  an  investigation  that 
aims  at  direct  constructive  results  from  the  educational  side  should 
address  itself  to  the  study  of  each  of  the  important  industries  or 
types  of  industry  represented  in  the  community. 
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The  first  effort  of  such  an  investigation  would  then  endeavor  to 
ascertain  whether  the  industrial  efficiency  of  those  engaged  in  any 
industry  or  those  intending  to  enter  the  industry  may  be  improved 
either  as  regards  skill  or  technical  knowledge.  In  order  to  develop 
the  lines  of  such  an  inquiry,  the  following  analysis  may  be  of  service : 

In  general  there  are  two  aspects  to  every  industry:  (a)  The  purely 
manipulative  side,  that  is,  skill  or  dexterity,  whidi  may  be  denoted 
by  S;  and  (b)  the  technical  side,  consisting  of  knowledge  or  informa- 
tion, which  may  be  called  T.  The  efficiency  of  a  worker  may  be 
expressed  by  the  equation  E=S+T.  Different  industries  vary 
greatly  as  to  the  amount  of  these  two  elements  needed  to  secure  effi- 
ciency. The  following  different  cases  and  intermediate  conditions 
stand  out: 

(a)  Both  skill  and  knowledge  are  needed. 

(6)  Skill  is  needed,  but  not  technical  knowledge. 

(c)  Technical  knowledge  is  needed,  but  not  skill. 

{d)  Neither  skill  nor  technical  knowledge  is  needed  except  in  a 
very  low  degree. 

Not  only  does  the  need  for  the  two  elements  vary  greatly  in  the 
different  industries,  but  the  opportunities  for  acquiring  either  or  both 
of  these  elements  in  conmiercial  practice  are  a  matter  of  great 
variation. 

Under  (a)  we  may  have  three  sets  of  typical  conditions:  (1)  In 
which  the  worker  can  obtain  both  skill  and  requisite  technical  knowl- 
edge in  regular  employment;  (2)  in  which  he  can  acquire  skill,  but 
not  technical  knowledge;  (3)  in  which  he  can  obtain  technical 
knowledge,  but  not  skill. 

*  Under  (6)  there  are  represented  two  typical  conditions:  (1)  In 
which  the  learner  can  obtain  skill  in  regular  practice;  (2)  in  which 
he  can  not. 

Under  (c)  likewise  there  are  two  typical  conditions:  (1)  In  which 
technical  knowledge  can  be  acquired;  (2)  in  which  it  can  not  be 
obtained. 

This  classification  represents  extreme  typical  conditions,  between 
which  are  to  be  found  intermediate  stages. 

From  this  analysis  follows  the  first  line  of  the  proposed  inquiry : 

1.  Ig  skill  or  teehnical  knowledge^  or  hoth^  needed  for  efficiency 
and  progress  in  the  industry? 

If  so,  {a)  can  skill  be  obtained  under  conditions  of  regular  em- 
ployment? and  (&)  can  technical  knowledge  required  be  so  obtained? 

As  a  result  of  these  lines  of  inquiry  it  would  be  found,  for  example, 
that  both  skill  and  technical  knowledge  are  needed  in  the  industry. 
It  would  also  be  found,  however,  that  in  many  industries  under  usual 
conditions  the  requisite  skill  may  be  obtained  in  practical  work,  but 
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that  the  technical  knowledge  required  for  progress  and  full  efficiency 
may  not  be  readily  obtained.  This  would  indicate  that  in  such  indus- 
tries organized  school  instruction  along  technical  lines  may  be  of 
service.  Again,  it  would  develop  that  skill  represents  the  important 
element  in  efficiency  and  that  technical  knowledge  is  of  small  account. 
In  many  industries  the  requisite  skill  can  not  be  obtained  under  usual 
conditions  of  actual  practice.  Here  again  it  is  indicated  that  the 
school  may  have  a  possible  place  in  the  training  on  the  manipulative 
side. 

Further  to  determine  the  exact  needs  of  school  instruction,  the  fol- 
lowing lines  of  inquiry  are  desirable: 

2.  Opportunities  represented  by  tJie  industry'. — Opportunity  as 
shown  by  {a)  relative  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  upper  and 
in  the  lower  stages  of  the  industry;  (6)  average  wages  in  the  upper 
and  in  the  lower  grades;  {c)  proportion  of  new  employees  each  year 
as  compared  to  the  total  number  of  employees;  {d)  intermittence  or 
steadiness  of  the  industry;  {e)  number  of  departments  or  kinds  of 
work  represented  in  the  industry. 

3.  Ways  in  whAch  the  industry  is  recruited, — ^Recruiting  as  shown 
under  the  following  conditions:  {a)  Difficulty  experienced  in  obtain- 
ing efficient  workers.  (&)  How  are  high-grade  workers  recruited,  by 
promotions  from  below  or  by  direct  employment?  (c)  Are  un- 
trained beginners  wanted  by  employers?  {d)  Different  ways  in 
which  beginners  enter  the  occupation,  {e)  Average  wage  at  whidi 
beginners  enter  the  occupation;  preferred  age  from  employers' 
standpoint.  (/)  Percentage  of  those  between  14:  and  16  years  of 
age  entering  during  one  year,  {g)  Percentage  of  those  between 
16  and  18  years  of  age  entering  during  one  year.  (A)  Average 
amount  of  general  school  training  represented  by  beginners,  (i)  Are 
the  wages  small  at  first,  growing  slowly  to  high,  or  are  they  compar- 
atively large  at  first  but  with  small  rate  of  increase  ?  {])  Percentage 
of  beginners  leaving  in  the  space  of  one  year,  {k)  Percentage  re- 
maining in  low-paid  work  at  end  of  six  years.  (Z)  Percentage  ad- 
vanced to  skilled  or  responsible  work  at  higher  wages  at  end  of  six 
years. 

4.  In  what  ways  do  workers  obtain  traimngt — {a)  Have  all  be- 
ginners opportunities  to  learn  more  than  one  operation  or  kind  of 
work?  (6)  Are  there  opportunities  later  on  for  those  showing 
ability  to  change  from  one  department  to  another?  {c)  Is  the  occu- 
pation open  at  the  top  for  all  beginners  with  requisite  ability?  {d) 
Does  the  worker  receive  any  instruction  or  training  frcmi  the  em- 
ployer? {e)  Is  there  an  apprenticeship  system?  (/)  What  per- 
centage of  all  young  beginners  are  apprenticed  ? 

5.  Qualities  derruvnded  in  a  worker,— Stren^h^  endurance,  intelli- 
gence, quickness^  accuracy,  dexterity,  carefulness,  artistic  feeling. 
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6.  Conditions  under  which  the  vwrk  is  perforrned, — (a)  Does  the 
work  involve  any  peculiar  physical  or  nervous  strain  or  present 
peculiarly  unhealthy  conditions?  (6)  Are  the  nature  and  conditions 
of  the  work  such  as  to  stimulate  the  intelligence  of  workers  or  such 
as  to  narrow  and  restrict  their  growth?  {c)  Are  the  influences  sur- 
rounding the  work  morally  deteriorating? 

7.  Relations  of  occupation  to  school  training. — {a)  Is  the  industry 
hampered  by  lack  of  knowledge  or  training  on  the  part  of  beginners? 
(6)  Is  general  school  training  beyond  the  "  working-paper  "  grade  of 
value  for  success  in  the  occupation?  {c)  Is  general  school  training 
beyond  graduation  from  grammar  school  of  advantage?  {d)  Is  a 
complete  high-school  education  of  advantage?  {e)  Is  industrial- 
school  training  in  uny  form  an  advantage  ?  (/)  If  either  general 
or  vocational  training  is  an  important  advantage,  just  what  kind  of 
training  is  most  necessary  for  efficiency?  (1)  General  knowledge, 
(2)  industrial  and  econcwnic  intelligence,  (3)  specialized  technical 
knowledge,  or  (4)  manipulative  skill?  {g)  Would  such  instruction 
be  most  helpful  if  obtained  before  entrance  upon  the  occupation  or 
after? 

As  a  result  of  the  investigation  outlined  it  should  be  possible  to 
determine  first  of  all  whether  the  situation  in  the  particular  industry 
is  such  as  to  make  school  instruction  in  some  form  desirable  from 
the  standpoint  of  added  efficiency;  that  is,  whether  the  industry 
requires  some  form  of  skilled  or  technical  knowledge  that  is  not 
readily  or  satisfactorily  obtained  under  conditions  of  regular  work. 
Second,  granted  that  this  need  is  indicated,  the  investigation  should 
allow  us  to  determine  whether  the  industry  represents  economic,  sani- 
tary, and  other  conditions  that  justify  the  community  in  providing 
means  to  assist  its  workers.  Third,  the  investigation  should  indi- 
cate with  some  degree  of  definiteness  what  type  of  vocational  school 
work  is  best  adapted  for  serving  the  industry ;  that  is,  whether  an 
all-day  preparatory  trade  school  dealing  with  pupils  before  entrance 
into  the  industry  or  part-time  day  classes  or  evening  classes  is  needed 
and  to  what  kind  of  subject  matter  such  classes  should  address  them- 
selves. Furthermore,  if  it  is  desired,  we  should  be  able  to  ascertain 
for  the  industry  in  which  vocational  instruction  is  not  an  indicated 
need  whether  general  school  instruction  or  social-welfare  work  is  an 
important  need  of  the  worker.  Such  data  should  allow  us  to 
ascertain  fairly  well  the  type  of  school  instruction  needed  for  the 
particular  industry. 

To  illustrate  the  way  in  which  such  data  might  be  interpreted  in 
terms  of  a  constructive  program,  let  us  examine  two  or  three  typical 
industries. 

Industry  1. — In  this  industry  both  skilled  and  technical  knowledge 
are  required  for  efficiency.    The  requisite  skill  is  obtainable  under 
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conditions  of  practical  work,  but  not  the  technical  knowledge.  The 
possibility  of  outside  school  instruction  to  supply  this  technical 
knowledge  is  consequently  indicated.  It  is  found  that  difficulty  is 
experienced  in  obtaining  efficient  high-grade  workers;  it  is  also 
found  that  the  industry  presents  adequate  economic  returns;  that 
the  conditions  of  work  are  satisfactory;  and  that  opportunities 
for  advancement  are  open.  It  is  also  found  that  beginners  are  not 
admitted  below  16  years  of  age.  Such  conditions  taken  by  them- 
selves would  indicate  possibilities  for  either  a  preparatory  trade 
school  for  those  between  14  and  16  years  of  age,  part-time  day  classes, 
or  evening  classes. 

Further  detailed  study  would  be  necessary  to  determine  whether 
the  required  technical  knowledge  could  be  gained  by  boys  below  16 
years  of  age  in  a  preparatory  trade  school,  and  whether  they  would 
attend  such  a  school;  whether  or  not  the  employers  would  allow 
attendance  on  part-time  day  classes;  and  still  further  consideration 
to  determine  what  type  of  school  would  be  best  fitted  for  this  par- 
ticular condition. 

Industry  2, — ^In  this  industry  skill  is  needed  for  efficiency;  con- 
ditions of  practical  work  do  not  allow  skill  to  be  readily  obtained; 
the  trade  brings  good  returns;  conditions  of  work  are  satisfactory; 
difficulty  is  experienced  in  obtaining  efficient  high-grade  workers; 
opportunities  for  advancement  to  high-grade  work  are  frequent; 
beginners  are  not  taken  below  16  years  of  age.  Such  conditions  indi- 
cate the  possibilities  of  school  instruction  to  supply  training  and 
skill.  The  same  analysis  would  be  necessary.  In  this  case  four  pos- 
sible school  opportunities  are  suggested — ^a  preparatory  trade  school 
for  those  from  14  to  16  years  of  age ;  a  trade  school  for  those  above  16 ; 
part-time  day  classes ;  evening  classes.  Further  investigation  would 
be  necessary  to  determine  whether  sufficient  skill  to  meet  the  case 
could  be  given  in  a  preparatory  trade  school;  whether  young  boys 
below  16  would  attend  such  a  school;  whether  they  would  attend  a 
school  for  a  sufficient  period  after  reaching  16  years  of  age;  and 
whether  or  not  the  employers  would  allow  attendance  on  part-time 
day  classes.  Still  further  consideration  would  be  necessary  to  de- 
termine what  type  of  school  would  be  best  fitted  for  this  particular 
condition. 

Ind^istry  3. — ^In  this  industry  skill  is  needed,  but  little  technical 
knowledge.  Difficulty  is  experienced  in  obtaining  efficient  high-grade 
skilled  workers;  wages  of  high-grade  workers  are  good;  conditions 
of  workers  fairly  satisfactory;  opportunities  for  obtaining  skill 
needed  for  advancement  are  small;  beginners  enter  in  large  num- 
bers at  14  to  16  years  of  age  and  obtain  fair  wages.  Such  conditions 
indicate  the  possibility  of  a  day  preparatory  school  with  short-term 
courses,  part-time  classes,  or  evening  classes.  Further  study  would 
be  needed  to  determine  the  type  best  fitted. 
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If  the  need  for  general  education  or  for  social  welfare  work  is  to 
be  looked  into,  the  investigation  should  give  at  least  primary  indi- 
cations on  this  side — if,  for  instance,  the  industry  presents  need  for 
but  little  skill  or  technical  knowledge,  but  presents  fair  returns  in 
the  upper  grades,  to  which  advancement  can  be  made  through  ex- 
perience; if  the  conditions  of  work  as  far  as  health  and  growth  are 
concerned  are  satisfactory;  if  beginners  are  entered  at  14  years  of 
age — ^at  the  working-paper  stage.  Under  such  conditions  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  extension  of  general  education  will  be  of  important 
benefit  to  the  workers.  This  would  be  doubly  true  of  conditions 
similar  to  those  just  mentioned,  but  under  which  the  line  of  advance- 
ment was  very  restricted,  and  juvenile  workers,  although  employed 
in  large  numbers,  would  find  employment  only  for  short  periods. 

Furthermore,  such  an  investigation  would  reveal  conditions  in 
which  little  skill  or  technical  knowledge  is  required;  in  which,  al- 
though the  opportunity  for  advancement  to  fair  wages  is  present,  the 
work  is  concerned  with  such  a  narrow  range  of  operations  in  connec- 
tion with  automatic  machinery  that  the  daily  routine  is  monotonous 
and  deadening  in  its  effect.  The  study  of  such  conditions  of  industry 
would  very  probably  point  to  the  provision  of  physical  and  social 
recreation  as  the  greatest  benefit  that  could  be  conferred  upon 
workers. 


B.— HOW  SHALL  WE  STUDY  THE  INDUSTRIES  FOR  THE 
PURPOSES  OP  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE? 

Prof.  Frank  M.  Leavitt, 
UniverHt^  of  Ohieagoj  Chicago,  III. 

Since  vocational  education  and  vocational  guidance  are  generally 
recognized  as  two  phases  of  the  great  economic  and  social  movement 
to  improve  the  condition  of  those  who  form  the  base  of  the  human 
pyramid  which  we  call  civilization,  it  may  be  asked,  when  the  ques- 
tion "How  shall  we  study  an  industry  for  purposes  of  vocational 
education  ?"  has  been  answered,  whether  there  will  remain  anything 
to  be  said  from  the  point  of  view  of  vocational  guidance. 

If  there  be  any  distinction  between  the  two  viewpoints,  it  is  be- 
cause the  movement,  as  already  noted,  is  both  economic  and  social, 
and  because  vocational  education  might  possibly  be  expected  to 
emphasize  its  economic  phases,  and  vocational  guidance  certainly 
should  emphasize  its  social  features.  It  is  possible  to  think  of  voca- 
tional education  as  having  for  its  purpose  the  salvation  of  our  indus- 
trial system  and  the  maintenance  of  our  commercial  supremacy,  but 
vocational  guidance  must  have  as  its  chief  purpose  the  salvation  of 
the  lives  and  the  ideals  of  the  Nation's  workers. 

The  two  are  not  necessarily  antagonistic,  but  the  energy  which 
impels  ^acb  movement  is  likely  to  be  drawn  from  a  somewhat  differ- 
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ent  source.  For  this  reason,  if  we  study  an  industry  from  the  point 
of  view  of  vocational  guidance,  it  may  be  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing about  a  modification  of  existing  conditions  and  methods  in  the 
industry  quite  as  much  as  to  secure  a  modification  of  the  condition;^ 
and  methods  of  education.  It  is  well  within  the  range  of  possibility 
that  vocational  guidance,  when  carried  out  in  a  comprehensive,  pur- 
poseful, and  scientific  way,  may  force  upon  industry  many  modifica- 
tions which  will  be  good  not  only  for  the  children  but  equally  for 
the  industry. 

For  example,  we  hear  much  about  a  "minimum  wage.''  It  is 
frequently  contended  that  the  minimum  wage  should  be  at  least 
a  living  wage.  But  this  makes  no  provision  whatever  for  the  fact 
that  we  have  always  had,  and  always  shall  have,  children  who  are 
only  partly  self-supporting  because  they  are  in  that  transition  stage 
between  the  period  of  dependence,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  full 
responsibility  for  one's  own  maintenance,  on  the  other.  What  is 
radically  wrong  in  the  present  situation  is  that  children  so  oft^i 
are  obliged  to  work,  and  work  intensely,  for  the  full  adult  working 
period,  and  are  given  for  their  services  a  wage  only  sufficient  for 
part  support.  When  children  work  part  time  only,  and  when  the 
remaining  hours  are  spent  as  children  should  spend  them  in  recrea- 
tion and  study,  we  shall  hear  less  about  a  minimum  wage  for  minors. 
And  what  is  more  to  the  point,  the  child-employing  industry  which 
is  forced  to  adjust  itself  to  the  needs  and  rights  of  children  in 
respect  to  hours  of  labor  will  inevitably  gain  by  such  adjustment. 

The  point  I  would  try  to  make  is  this,  that  in  studying  an  indus- 
try from  the  point  of  view  of  vocational  guidance,  we  should  try 
to  ascertain  what  the  possibilities  are  for  reorganizing  its  methods 
of  employing  minors,  and  to  show  how  such  modification  may  re- 
sult in  common  advantage,  both  to  the  industry  and  to  the  industrial 
worker.  Vocational  guidance  will  not  hesitate  to  demand  such 
modification  merely  because  the  industry  is  rich  and  powerful  and  the 
child  relatively  poor  and  weak.  Why  should  we  hesitate  to  lay  hands 
on  industry  in  the  name  of  education  when  we  have  already  laid  hands 
on  the  school  in  the  name  of  industry? 

In  studying  the  characteristics  of  the  various  industries  in  order 
to  determine  what  are  the  "  good  "  industries,  we  are  told  that  a 
"  good  "  industry  is  one  in  which  there  are  clearly  defined  lines  of 
progress  from  the  lowliest  "  job  "  up  to  some  of  the  prominent  re- 
sponsible positions  in  the  organization,  thus  providing  incentive  for 
both  work  and  study.  In  studying  an  industry  from  the  guidance 
point  of  view,  it  is  essential  that  we  stand  between  the  school  and 
the  industry  and  look  in  both  directions — forward  into  the  shop 
and  backward  into  the  school  life  of  the  child.    We  must  be  able  to 
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say,  eyentually,  that  such  and  such  experiences  gained  in  the  last 
year  or  two  oi  tbe  child's  school  life  have  rendered  the  first  year 
or  two  of  his  vocational  life  more  efficient  and  progressive  than  some 
other  type  of  school  work.  In  order  to  do  this  it  will  be  necessary,  not 
only  to  improve  immensely  the  nature  of  our  school  records,  but  to 
establish  the  right  to  exercise  some  sort  of  community  control  and 
supervision  of  working  minors,  so  that  records  of  the  early  voca- 
tional years  may  also  be  preserved.  It  is  only  by  taking  the  late 
sdiool  records,  together  with  the  early  vocational  records,  and  by 
considering  them  as  a  whole,  as  a  continuous  experience,  that  valu- 
able conclusions  can  be  reached  and  the  industry  be  truly  "  studied." 
It  is  quite  clear  that  all  this  will  take  time  and  that  the  process 
can  not  produce  immediate  results,  but  beginnings  can  be  made  now ; 
and  we  should  remember  that  the  project  upon  which  we  are  engaged 
is  one  that  will  last  indefinitely,  advancing  by  slow  growth  from 
within  rather  than  by  superficial  accretion. 

Since  any  plan  for  giving  vocational  guidance  involves  the  cooper- 
ation of  parent,  teacher,  and  employer,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that 
modifications  will  be  brought  about  not  only  in  the  school  but  also  in 
the  home  and  in  the  shop.  It  is  quite  as  reasonable  to  expect  that 
the  employer  may  be  brought  to  see  the  advantage  of  making  the 
early  vocational  experience  educative  as  that  the  teacher  shall  be  in- 
duced to  give  the  later  school  experiences  a  real  vocational  flavor. 
In  the  problem  of  making  a  better  adjustment  between  the  child,  the 
educational  methods,  and  the  vocational  demands,  we  shall  certainly 
find  that  the  characteristics  of  childhood  are  more  fundamental  and 
changeless  than  are  the  characteristics  of  our  industrial  systems  or 
of  our  school  organizations.  The  "  factory  system,''  which  is  giving 
us  most  of  our  difficult  problems  in  the  industrial  education  move- 
ment, has  evolved  its  important  features  within  200  years ;  our  mod- 
em school  has  its  roots  in  an  educational  tradition  of  perhaps  four 
centuries;  the  characteristics  of  childhood  are  the  same  now  as  ages 
ago.  They  are  constant — one  might  say  eternal — ^while,  by  compari- 
son, the  "  systems  "  of  education  and  of  industry  are  but  transitory. 

The  child  needs  for  his  complete  development  play,  study,  and 
work.  We  can  not  improve  matters  materially  by  "  saving  "  him 
from  work  imtil  he  is  16  or  18,  for,  as  Prof.  Ely  has  pointed  out, 
the  problem  of  child  idleness  is  a  far  more  serious  one  in  the  United 
States  to-day  than  is  the  problem  of  child  labor.  So  we  must  "  save," 
that  is  to  say,  "  improve  "  the  work,  and  whatever  may  be  of  im- 
portance in  studying  an  industry  from  the  point  of  view  of  vocational 
education,  from  the  point  of  view  of  vocational  guidance  the  prime 
factor  will  always  be  the  child,  whose  rights  will  be  placed  far  above 
those  of  property  or  the  dictates  of  educational  tradition. 
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A.— THE  ROUND  TABLE  QUESTION  BOX, 

Presiding  Officer,  Prof.  J.  M.  Telleen, 
Case  School  of  Applied  Sdenoes,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Qneitioii  1. — WhMt  shoiild  b«  the  relation  of  vocational  ^dance  to  employment 

a^ncies? 

Mb.  Hehbt  D.  Hatch,  Chicago :  In  this  country  we  have  very  much  to  learn 
from  Edinburglif  Scotland.  In  that  city  there  is  a  very  vital  connection  be- 
tween the  educational  information  department,  which  practically  works  out  the 
vocational  adjustment  problem,  and  the  employment  department 

Under  the  Parliamentary  act  of  1910  it  was  made  possible  for  boards  of 
education  to  exp^id  public  funds  in  Scotland,  and  later  in  England,  for  the 
establishm^it  of  vocation  bureau&  Afterwards  the  board  of  trade  labor  ex- 
change made  it  possible  to  establish  Juvenile  departments,  and  now  throughout 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  three  different  forms  of  cooperation  exist.  In  my 
judgment  the  type  found  in  Edinburgh  is  the  wisest,  where  there  is  a  combi- 
nation of  both  functions,  the  Juvenile  department  of  the  board  of  trade  labor 
exchange  and  the  educational  information  department  In  the  board  of  educa- 
tion offices,  both  under  board  of  education  supervision  and  direct  control. 

Miss  Lillian  Kane,  Hartford,  Conn. :  I  wish  to  speal^  of  the  special  problem 
of  placement  from  my  experience  in  Hartford.  When  I  went  to  Hartford  to 
start  vocational  guidance  work  there  was  no  vocational  education  at  all.  The 
children  were  leaving  school  by  the  thousands  between  the  ages  of  14  and  16 
and  Altering  any  industry  they  happened  to  find.  We  foimd  by  investigating 
in  Hartford  that  placement  is  needed  for  children  between  the  ages  of  14  and  16. 

Vocational  guidance  is  too  loose  a  scheme ;  that  is,  you  can  advise  a  child  to 
alter  a  vocation,  but  you  must  define  exactly  the  place  for  him  to  get  the  right 
guidance.  Placement  work  is  necessary,  but  it  can  not  be  done  legitimately  by 
the  public-school  i^stem  until  there  is  a  thoroughgoing  system  of  continuation 
schools. 

Chaibu AN  Telleen  :  There  is  a  rather  interesting  phase  In  the  city  of  Cleve- 
land, where  they  have  made  provisions  for  an  employment  bureau  in  connection 
with  which  vocational  guidance  win  be  taken  up.  It  is  felt  that  vocational 
guidance  must  necessarily  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  employment  or  placement. 

Mb.  Gubtav  Blumxnthal,  Washington,  D.  C. :  An  employment  agency  can  not 
have  much  to  do  at  present  with  vocational  guidance.  Most  of  the  vocational 
agencies  which  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  has  started  in  Buffalo, 
Minneax)olls,  and  New  York  have  to  do  altogether  with  boys  who  have  already 
been  through  school. 

Vocational  guidance  should  have  its  start  In  the  schools  before  the  children 
attain  the  age  of  14  years  and  require  employment  For  the  last  three  years  I 
have  practiced  in  America  a  kind  of  vocational  employment  work,  but  It  was 
not  actually  to  find  positions  for  people;  it  was  rather  to  size  up  what  tbey  were 
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actually  capable  of  doing.  We  have  recently  started  a  Tocational  bureau  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  Hie  chamber  of  commerce,  the  board  of  trade,  and  the 
manufacturers'  association  have  no  other  purpose  in  this  enterprise  than  to 
find  work  for  high-school  boys  and  girls  In  Washington  when  they  leave  school. 

Mb.  Edwin  G.  Coglet,  Chicago:  They  have  a  most  practical  bureau  in  the 
city  of  Edinburgh.  In  the  building  on  Castle  Terrace  the  organizer  of  continua- 
tion schools  has  his  own  office,  and  in  the  next  room  the  man  at  the  head  of 
the  labor  bureau  has  his  office,  and  this  serves  as  a  clearing  house  for  the 
employment  of  youthful  people  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh.  The  educational 
organizer  receives  from  men  and  women  in  charge  of  schools  a  list  of  those 
who  are  going  to  be  free  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  seek  onployment  under  the 
law,  being  14  years  of  age.  He  knows  whether  they  are  going  to  stay  In  school 
or  whether  they  are  going  out  If  they  are  going  to  leave,  they  are  r^[)orted  to 
this  organizer  of  the  continuation  schools.  Information  is  filed  with  him 
about  these  boys  and  girls  as  to  their  physical  and  mental  characteristics — 
whether  their  eyes  are  good,  whether  their  lungs  are  good,  whether  they  are 
stupid  or  intelligent,  industrious  or  lazy.  Any  general  information  that  can  be 
made  available  is  all  at  hand  in  this  organizer's  office. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  doorway  is  the  application  of  the  employer  stating 
what  he  wants — a  carpenter's  apprentice,  a  plumber's  apprentice,  or  whatever 
it  may  be. 

It  is  the  duty  of  this  organizer  each  year,  shortly  before  the  close  of  the 
schools,  to  call  the  students  in  with  their  parents  for  a  meeting,  at  which  he, 
the  teachers,  the  parents,  and  the  members  of  a  special  committee  appointed  by 
the  board  of  education,  representing  various  trades,  all  talk  with  these  boys  and 
girls,  to  ascertain  what  wages  are  paid  and  how  many  positions  there  are  to  fill. 
Then,  before  the  close  of  the  year,  the  students  make  their  applicationb  to  the 
educational  organizer,  stating  what  they  would  like  to  do.  On  the  other  side 
of  that  application  is  placed  the  information  as  to  what  is  available.  The  work 
is  carried  on  in  a  very  systematic  and  careful  manner.  As  soon  as  a  boy  or  a 
girl  enters  upon  employment,  the  continuation  school  organizer  knows  it;  the 
child  is  called  in ;  and  full  information  is  obtained  concerning  his  employment. 
The  system  is  working  admirably  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh. 

Question  2. — ^At  what  period  of  the  school  work  should  vocatioiial  guidtnce  be 

begun? 

Mr.  Jesse  B.  Davis,  Grand  Rapids:  It  Just  happens  that  we  begin  with  the 
seventh  grade  in  Grand  Ilapid&  That  does  not  mean  that  we  believe  that  this  is 
the  place  where  it  necessarily  should  be  begun.  We  have  not  tried  to  get  at  it  from 
that  point  of  view.  It  is  a  matter  of  evolution.  We  began  the  work  in  the  high 
school  and  have  worked  it  back  to  this  point,  and  as  so  much  of  our  work  is  in  a 
condition  of  experimentation,  this  is  about  the  only  answer  I  can  make  to  the 
question.  In  other  words,  so  far  as  this  formal  study  of  the  problem  on  the  part 
of  the  pupil  is  concerned,  we  feel  that  the  seventh  grade  is  about  as  early  as  it  is 
practicable;  but  others  may  have  had  experience  in  beginning  it  before  the 
seventh  grade. 

There  is  some  work  in  broadening  the  vision  of  the  pupils  that  might  perhaps 
be  done  earlier — industrial  excursions,  or  something  of  that  sort ;  but  so  far  we 
have  not  attempted  to  do  anything  by  way  of  formal  instruction  earlier  than  the 
seventh  grade. 

Mas.  Wills,  Hartford,  Conn.:  In  the  State  of  Connecticut  nearly  70  per 
cent  of  the  children  have  left  school  by  the  end  of  the  sixth  grade.  There- 
fore, if  you  begin  vocational  guidance  in  the  seventh  grade,  it  would  only 
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toach  a  few  of  the  cblldren  who  leave  school  at  the  age  of  14  to  go  to  work. 
We  think.  In  Hartford,  that  vocational  guidance  should  begin  Just  as  early 
as  possible. 

Perhaps  I  do  not  understand  what  some  of  you  mean  by  vocational  guid- 
ance in  the  lower  grades  of  school,  but  to  me  it  would  mean  the  study  of 
aptitodest  such  as  the  teacher  can  make  from  daily  association  with  the 
child.  Possibly  an  illustration  would  be  of  more  interest.  I  know  of  a 
little  apprenticeship  school  for  machinists  in  a  small  town  in  Ck)naecticut. 
where  they  take  boys  in  at  the  age  of  16;  and  the  director  of  that  school 
told  me  that  within  three  months  40  per  cent  of  the  boys  are  discharged  as 
not  having  the  aptitude  for  becoming  expert  machinists.  There  the  special 
requirement  is  that  a  boy  should  have  the  correct  eye  for  proportion  and 
direction.  Without  that  qualification  he  can  never  be  an  expert  machinist. 
As  I  say,  the  director  informed  me  that  the  boys  go  in  at  the  age  of  16  and 
that  40  per  cent  of  them  are  found  to  be  misfits.  Now,  that  should  be 
found  out  by  the  teacher  in  the  school  long  before  the  child  is  14  years  of 
age.    To  me  what  is  meant  by  vocational  guidance  is  the  study  of  aptitude. 

Mb.  F.  p.  Goodwin,  Cincinnati:  A  few  of  us  in  Cincinnati  have  been  con- 
sidering the  advisability  of  trying  something  in  the  way  of  vocational  guid- 
ance with  that  class  of  pupils  whom  we  may  call  prevocatlonists — those  pupils 
who  perhaps  are  b^ind  in  their  course,  whom  we  are  already  putting  or 
expect  to  put  in  prevocational  work,  largely  manual  in  character,  and  who 
will  spoid  at  least  half  of  their  time  in  school  and  the  other  half  in  em- 
ployment. We  have  not  attempted  this  yet,  but  we  have  come  to  believe,  as 
has  just  been  said/  that  a  good  deal  could  be  done  through  the  study  of 
aptitude. 

I  am  willing  to  go  further  as  a  suggestion  for  an  experiment  and  to  urge  that 
a  considerable  body  of  Information  should  be  given  pupils  of  that  class  con- 
cerning the  various  trades  which  may  be  open  to  them,  so  that  the  child 
himself  will  be  giving  some  consideration  to  the  question  of  what  his  life  career 
sluill  be.  I  should  add  in  that  connection  that  in  my  Judgment  there  should  be 
a  strong  contrast  in  the  child's  mind  bet;^een  the  two  classes  of  occupations  he 
may  enter — ^the  blind-alley  trade  and  the  trade  which  opens  up  a  career  instead 
of  simidy  a  fair  living  at  the  beginning. 

Mb.  Henbt  D.  Hatch,  Chicago.  Two  points  occur  to  me  in  this  connection — 
one  as  to  the  relation  of  the  charts  which  Dr.  Ayres  has  exhibited^  and  the 
other  in  connection  with  what  has  Just  been  said.  Dr.  Ayres  very  distinctly 
diowed  that  the  sixth  grade  and  those  below  it  contain  half  of  the  pupils  who 
leave  school.  If  you  begin  in  the  seventh  grade  to  look  after  the  vocational 
adjustment  problems  of  these  children  you  leave  more  than  half  of  them  out 
of  any  consideration  whatever,  and  perhaps  you  leave  out  of  consideration  that 
lialf  which  is  most  in  need  of  your  help,  because  the  circumstances  of  those  who 
go  on  with  their  school  work  are  much  more  favorable  to  their  life  outlook 
than  are  the  circumstances  of  those  who  have  dropped  by  the  wayside  in  these 
lower  grades. 

Now,  Just  a  word  again  supplementing  what  Mr.  Cooley  has  said  and  adding 
farther  to  what  I  suggested  in  reference  to  Edinburgh.  It  is  a  part  of  their 
plan  there  that  when  the  child  is  12  years  of  age,  or  when  he  has  reached  the 
flxth  standard,  corresponding  fairly  well  to  our  sixth  grade,  the  parents  are 
taken  into  a  heart-to-heart  talk  with  the  school  authorities  as  to  the  outlook 
for  future  school  attendance  on  the  part  of  the  child.  If  it  is  the  outlook  of 
the  child  that  he  may  go  on  into  the  higher-grade  schools,  having  completed 


^  See  p.  27U  for  the  data  on  which  these  charts  were  based. 
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the  sixth  standard,  for  a  two-year  course,  or  a  three-year  course,  or  a  flve-year 
course,  leading  eventually  to  a  certificate  to  the  university,  thai  his  way  is 
clear  through  the  regular  courses  that  have  been  in  operation  for  a  number 
of  years;  but  if  it  is  the  forecast  of  the  parents  that  that  child  must  leave 
school  at  14,  then  it  is  the  thought  and  arrangement  of  the  school  authorities 
in  Edinburgh  to  care  very  carefully  for  the  child  during  these  next  two  years, 
between  the  age  of  12  and  14,  in  what  are  known  as  the  supplementary  courses 
in  the  regular  day  school,  courses  which  form  the  first  foundation  of  the 
continuation  school  for  those  that  do  not  get  a  chance  to  accomi^sh  this  work 
before  they  leave  school. 

Mb.  Hendebson,  Hammond,  Ind.:  It  seems  to  me  self-evident,  if  we  are  to 
give  the  child  vocational  guidance,  that  we  must  give  it  to  the  child  while 
we  have  him  and  not  after  he  is  gone.  If  practically  70  per  cent  of  the  children 
leave  school  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  grade,  we  must  get  in  ahead  of  that  time. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me,  however,  that  we  should  accept  this  condition  as  at 
all  needful,  that  of  a  boy  leaving  school  in  the  sixth  grade  at  14  years  of  age, 
or  about  two  years  retarded.  We  had  better  devote  our  attention  to  getting 
that  boy  past  the  sixth  grade  at  the  age  of  14.  If  70  per  cent  of  the  children 
leave  school  at  the  sixth  grade,  we  would  have  to  begin  at  the  fourth  grade. 
That  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  needful  at  all.  We  as  Instructors  should  see 
to  it  that  those  children  get  beyond  the  sixth  grade  at  the  age  of  14. 

Question  3. — ^What  methods  and  agencies  are  needed  for  advising  school  childxen 
with  a  view  to  securing  the  training  indicated  by  Yocational  guidance? 

Miss  Anne  Davis,  Chicago :  We  started  to  work  in  Chicago  a  little  over  three 
years  ago  with  a  private  organization  entirely  outside  of  the  schools.  '  It  started 
under  the  supervision  of  the  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy,  being  assigned 
to  the  research  department  of  that  school.  They  were  making  an  interesting 
study  at  that  time  of  truant  children  who  were  coming  out  of  the  grammar 
schools,  with  no  one  to  guide  them  or  lead  them  into  any  beginning  Jobs;  and 
in  following  up  the  children  they  found  the  majority  of  them  landed  sooner  or 
later  in  the  Juvenile  court  as  delinquent  boys  and  girls.  They  began  making 
a  study  of  some  of  the  industries  and  some  of  the  Jobs  open  to  boys  between 
the  ages  of  14  and  16 ;  and  after  a  few  months  of  experimental  work  they  b^an 
studying  some  of  the  occupations  and  industries  open  to  girls  in  the  city  of 
Chicago  between  the  ages  of  14  and  16.  For  nearly  two  years  we  worked 
entirely  outside  of  the  schools.  The  result  was  the  children  that  came  to  us 
were  children  that  had  been  out  of  school  for  some  time.  They  were  children 
who  had  had  anywhere  from  one  to  eight  or  nine  Jobs ;  they  had  drifted  from 
one  blind-alley  occupation  to  another;  and  the  result  was  that  there  was  very 
little  we  could  do  for  them  in  the  way  of  vocational  guidance.  Some  of  them 
had  worked  on  automatic  machines ;  they  could  not  see,  and  we  could  not  make 
them  see,  that  it  was  worth  while  to  enter  a  trade  as  an  apprentice  at  $5  or  $6  a 
week,  when  they  could  earn  $8  or  $9  or  $10  a  week  on  an  automatic  machine. 
For  that  reason,  as  I  say,  the  result  was  that  we  could  do  very  little  for  these 
boys  and  girls. 

We  saw,  therefore,  that  the  work  ought  to  be  done  in  the  schools;  that  we 
ought  to  catch  these  children  before  their  working  certificates  were  issued  and 
before  they  had  a  chance  to  get  into  any  kind  of  employment 

In  March  of  this  year  (1913),  Mrs.  Young  and  the  board  of  educaticm  very 
kindly  consented  to  give  us  oflSce  space  in  the  board  of  education  headquarters. 
Notices  were  sent  out  to  the  principals  asking  their  cooperation  and  asking  also 
if  they  would  be  willing  to  send  children  to  us  before  they  issued  their  working 
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certificates.  Now*  when  a  child  asks  for  a  working  certificate  or  when  a  teacher 
understands  a  child  is  thinking  of  leaving  school,  the  supervisor  who  has  charge 
of  the  work  nearest  that  school  is  notified ;  the  child  is  seen ;  the  home  is  vis- 
ited and  the  parents  interviewed;  with  the  result  that  we  have  heen  ahle  to 
return  a  good  many  children  to  school. 

We  found  In  two  or  three  schools  that  it  had  simply  become  a  custom  for  the 
children  to  leave  at  14  years  of  age.  In  response  to  inquiry,  numerous  children 
said,  "  We  are  leaving  school  because  we  are  14  years  old ;  "  they  thought  they 
did  not  have  to  go  any  longer.  When  we  held  open  the  opportunities  that  the 
Chicago  schools  are  now  giving  in  the  way  of  vocational  training,  when  they 
heard  of  this  and  of  the  technical  work  in  the  high  schools,  we  found  we  were 
able  to  return  a  large  number  of  these  children  to  school  to  continue  their 
training. 

We  are  doing  a  little  work  in  placement,  of  course,  but  our  main  object  is  to 
get  the  child  back  to  school  and  to  put  him  in  the  way  of  further  training  if 
possible. 

Miss  M.  Edith  Campbell,  Cincinnati :  Do  you  think  you  can  get  a  good  idea 
of  the  industries  without  placement  work  ? 

Miss  Davis  :  No  ;  I  do  not  think  you  can.  We  did  very  little  work  in  place- 
ment at  first.  We  find  out,  however,  before  we  place  children  in  these  Indus- 
tries*  all  we  can  learn  about  the  occupations  and  the  conditions  under  which 
these  children  work,  the  opportunities  open  to  them,  and  the  wages  paid  to 
them.  An  Interview  with  an  employer  gives  us  perhaps  a  very  good  Idea  of  a 
certain  occupation  or  a  certain  factory  or  a  certain  shop,  but  after  a  child 
has  worked  there  we  are  not  always  convinced  that  the  employer  has  given 
US  a  correct  statement  of  the  conditions  in  that  factory  or  shop. 

Mr.  C.  B.  CoNLEY,  Pittsburgh :  I  should  like  to  ask  if  there  is  any  cooperation 
on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers? 

Miss  Davis:  We  have  investigated  about  4,000  shops,  offices,  and  factories 
in  the  city.  This  is,  of  course,  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  number  we  have 
in  Chicago ;  but  on  the  whole,  especially  since  we  have  started  to  work  in  the 
school,  the  manufacturer  has  been  very  much  interested  in  the  work  we  are 
doing,  and  I  think  we  have  had  very  good  cooperation.  I  might  add  that  we 
have  also  had  very  good  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  unions  in  the  work  we 
are  doing. 

Mb.  Richabds,  Rockford,  111. :  I  should  like  to  ask  if  the  manufacturers  apply 
to  you  for  children? 

Miss  Davis  :  We  do  not  wish  the  employers  to  think  we  are  a  regular  employ- 
ment bureau.  We  try  to  get  that  out  of  their  heads.  Just  before  I  came  away 
an  employer  called  me  up.  He  had  called  up  the  week  before  for  a  boy  to 
fill  a  certain  position  because  we  had  sent  others  to  him  who  had  been  success- 
ful, and  he  told  me  he  wanted  another  boy  Just  like  the  boy  we  had  sent  him 
before.  His  need  was  a  little  more  urgent  than  we  could  supply,  however,  and 
he  called  me  up  to  say  that  our  boy  came  a  day  too  late ;  that  he  hired  another 
boy,  but  was  sorry  he  had  not  waited,  but  that  now  he  wanted  another  boy  and 
be  was  willing  to  wait  until  we  could  send  him  the  right  kind  of  a  boy. 

MBw  Oonley:  You  stated  that  you  had  the  cooperation  of  the  manufacturer. 
Does  the  manufacturer  take  sufficient  interest  in  your  boys  to  know  how  they 
are  trained?  Have  they  cooperated  with  you  in  any  extent  as  to  the  curricu- 
lum? My  reason  for  asking  that  question  is  this:  So  far  as  I  know  the  city 
of  Pittsburgh  has  the  only  school  board  that  has  set  aside  a  sum  of  money 
for  vocational  guidance.  We  have  always  been"  reaching  out  to  get  the  very 
best  we  could.     If  the  manufacturer,  from  our  view  point,  would  do  his  very 
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best  and  interest  himself  in  the  training  of  the  cliild  as  much  as  be  does  in 
getting  bim,  I  think  it  would  relieve  our  work  very  much. 

Miss  Davis  :  We  are  working  at  Uiat  from  another  direction  in  Chicago  by 
trying  to  get  these  manufacturers  who  employ  boys  who  have  had  little  training 
and  have  had  to  go  to  work  at  an  early  age  to  send  the  boys  to  school  half  a 
day  a  week.  There  is  one  company  in  Chicago  sending  20  boys  to  elementary 
schools — boys  who  have  not  completed  the  grammar-school  grades— for  courses 
in  academic  subjects,  English,  history,  mathematics,  etc.  ,We  are  working  from 
that  direction  with  these  boya  The  majority  of  the  manufacturers  are  inter- 
ested in  their  further  training,  but  we  have  not  been  able  to  make  them  all  see 
the  benefit  they  are  going  to  derive  by  giving  the  boys  a  half  day  off  each  week 
to  go  to  school. 

Mb.  W.  M.  Robebts,  Chicago :  I  would  like  to  say  that  the  greatest  work  that 
vocational  agencies  have  done  has  been  to  get  the  children  back  to  schooL 
Abount  40  per  cent  of  those  who  apply  for  Jobs  are  induced  to  go  back  to  school 
and  continue  their  coursea  Usually,  as  Miss  Davis  has  said,  it  would  be  advis- 
able to  suggest  to  these  people  something  that  could  be  done  in  school  to  fur- 
ther the  purpose  the  child  has  in  mind  as  his  life  work,  some  line  of  study  or 
vocational  course  that  can  be  taken  up  in  high  school. 

Miss  Davis  :  In  answer  to  Mr.  Conley's  question  as  to  whether  the  business 
men  are  in  cooperation  with  this  work,  I  should  like  to  have  Mr.  Raymond 
Booth,  who  represents  the  association  of  commerce  in  cooperatin  with  the 
board  of  education,  state  something  of  the  work  he  is  doing  with  the  business 
men  of  Chicago. 

Mb.  Raymoitd  Booth,  Chicago :  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  rather  healthy  sign 
to  any  community  when  the  business  and  educational  interests  realize  that  their 
interests  in  the  boy  who  leaves  school  or  is  contemplating  leaving  school  are, 
in  the  last  analysis,  one  and  the  same.  The  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce 
has  definitely  entered  upon  the  work  of  vocational  guidance  simply  from  the 
business  and  economic  viewpoint. 

Employers  are  generally  heard  complaining  of  the  loss  of  time  and  waste  of 
energy  they  have  in  breaking  in  boys  who  drift  into  Jobs  for  which  they  are 
not  fitted;  who  therefore  last  only  a  brief  length  of  time;  and  who  at  the 
expiration  of  that  time  have  to  be  dismissed.  It  was  felt  that  some  means 
ought  to  be  instituted  whereby  one  of  two  things  could  be  put  into  effect: 
First,  that  boys  who  were  leaving  school  might  be  induced  to  stay  in  school 
longer,  so  that  when  they  did  leave  they  would  give  a  better  type  of  service 
to  the  employers ;  or  second,  that  those  who  did  leave  might  be  placed  in  work 
for  which  they  had  the  most  natural  aptitude. 

Instead  of  going  about  this  independently,  it  was  felt  that  the  best  way  to 
work  it  out  was  to  cooperate  with  all  the  institutions  interested,  and  par- 
ticularly with  the  board  of  education,  inasmuch  as  the  board  of  education  is 
training  the  future  operatives  for  industry.  So  the  association  of  commerce  has 
for  the  past  year  been  cooperating  directly  with  the  board  of  education.  It 
has  kept  one  representative  in  the  field  who  has  been  trying  to  induce  the 
boys  who  came  to  him  to  go  back  to  school  if  they  possibly  could. 

£2mployers  are  beginning  to  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  child  labor  is  not  in  the 
last  analysis  profitable.  A  number  of  employers  have  told  me  that  they  would 
be  only  too  glad  to  raise  the  age  limit  at  which  boys  come  to  them  and  seek 
employment.  In  fact,  a  number  of  employers  are  gradually  raising  the  age 
limit  to  16,  because  they  feel  that  the  type  of  service  that  they  get  under  that 
age  is  not  eflacient  and  is  far  from  proving  satisfactory.  Employers  are  voicing 
a  cry  which  is  bound  to  be  heard,  and  which  is  heard  now,  for  greater  efllciency 
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and  a  better  type  of  service  from  the  Juvenile  employees  who  come  to  them. 
We  therefore  try  to  keep  the  children  In  school  just  as  long  as  possible,  know- 
ing that  in  the  long  run  they  are  going  to  give  a  type  of  service  that  is  better 
and  more  satisfactory  to  the  boys  and  girls«themselves  and  that  is  going  to  be 
of  more  value  to  the  industries. 

Again,  those  boys  who  do  have  to  leave  want  to  be  linked  up  with  the  kind 
of  work  for  which  they  have  the  most  natural  fitness,  and  so  we  have  triod 
to  extend  the  cooperative  group  of  employers,  especially  among  those  who  are 
members  of  the  association  of  commerce.  I  have  therefore  been  going  around 
to  a  number  of  these  employers,  interesting  them  in  the  work  by  telling  them 
what  the  board  of  education  is  doing,  and  that  it  was  felt  that  the  board  of 
education  and  the  association  of  commerce,  representing  the  combined  business 
interests,  should  work  In  direct  harmony  and  should  have  at  heart  the  best 
interest  of  these  boys  who  are  leaving  school  and  who  are  potential  citiasens 
and  business  men.  Of  course,  the  association  of  commerce  Joined  In  this  move- 
ment, not  so  much  from  philanthropic  motives,  but  because  they  realized  that 
in  the  long  run  they  will  be  the  gainers.  It  is  obvious  that  If  this  waste  of  time 
and  money  in  breaking  in  misfits  can  be  obviated,  the  business  interests,  as 
well  as  the  boys  and  girls,  are  going  to  be  benefited. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  the  very  fact  that  the  board  of  education  of  the  city 
of  Chicago  and  the  business  Interests  of  the  city  of  Chicago  are  organized, 
and  that  there  is  a  strong  cooperation  between  them,  indicates  a  widened  public 
feeling  and  a  widened  civic  conscience. 

Mb.  Henbt  D.  Hatch,  Chicago:  Mr.  Chairman,  will  you  kindly  request  Dr. 
Bonser,  of  Columbia  University,  to  tell  us  how  the  Manhattan  Trade  School  for 
Girls  is  solving  the  problem  of  guidance  and  preparation  for  employment  and 
placement? 

PsoF.  FBEDEaucK  G.  BoNSSB^  New  York:  The  Manhattan  Trade  School  for 
Girls  is  making  an  endeavor  to  place  girls  who  come  to  them  in  such  work  as 
fits  their  natural  aptltudea  This  school  takes  girls  in  the  upper  grades,  gives 
them  quite  a  variety  of  work  to  find  out  what  their  natural  aptitudes  are,  and 
then  advises  them  to  concentrate  upon  that  line  of  work  for  which  they  are 
best  adapted.  They  are  in  pretty  close  touch  with  the  employers  in  various 
lines  Into  which  the  girls  go,  and  they  make  a  careful  endeavor  when  a  girl 
leaves  school  to  help  her  to  find  the  work  for  which  she  is  adapted.  They 
carry  along  a  line  of  work  which  is  from  day  to  day  a  constant  test  of  what 
the  girl's  commercial  ability  may  be  when  she  leaves  the  school ;  that  is,  they 
know  at  the  end  of  any  day,  and  the  girl  herself  may  know,  Just  what  she 
could  earn  if  she  were  to  go  into  a  trade  on  the  next  day.  As  a  result  of  this 
careful  check  as  they  go  along  they  are  enabled  to  place  the  girls  pretty  well. 

Question  4. — ^What  are  to  be  the  methods  for  discovering  the  capacities  and  aptitudes 

of  school  children? 

Chaibman  Telleen  :  I  think  Cincinnati  is  the  one  city  which  is  best  qualified 
to  give  an  answer  to  this  question.    I  shall  therefore  call  upon  Miss  Campbell. 

J^Iiss  M.  Edith  Campbell,  Cincinnati:  We  are  attempting  to  do  two  things: 
One  is  to  make  a  comparative  study  of  children  in  school  for  five  years  and  the 
other  is  to  study  the  children  at  work,  giving  them  a  simple  test  at  the  end  of 
each  Job,  because  we  have  a  law  which  requires  reregistration  at  the  end  of 
each  Job,  so  that  they  must  come  back  and  get  a  new  work  certificate.  We  are 
trying  to  make  an  extensive  study  of  these  children,  and  we  expect  at  the  end 
of  five  years  to  be  able  to  give  some  information  regarding  them  and  as  to  the 
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results  achleyed  under  this  plan.  We  have  tested,  in  the  three  years  that  the 
work  has  been  going  forward,  approximately  800  children.  We  are  trying, 
through  the  administrative  office,  to  find  out  about  the  industries,  and  we  are 
also  trying  to  find  out  through  simple  psychological  and  physical  tests  the 
industrial  record  of  each  child  in  connection  with  a  careful  system  of  home 
follow-ups  after  the  child  has  found  employment,  and  also  through  these  tests 
to  discover  his  aptitude. 

Question  5. — Hms  any  complete  system  of  work  for  a  vocation  counselor  for  a  series 

of  months  been  drawn  up  anywhere? 

Miss  Saba  Loxtise  Abnold,  Boston:  A  year's  program  for  those  desiring  to 
become  vocational  counselors  has  been  arranged  by  the  Women's  Educational 
and  Industrial  Union  of  Boston.  This  includes  research  as  to  industrial  op- 
portunities, economics,  statistics,  observation,  and  practice.  It  is  planned  and 
will  be  carried  on  by  the  appointment  bureau  of  the  Women's  Educational  and 
Industrial  Union  of  Boston  and  by  instructors  who  are  thoroughly  equipped. 
It  is  especially  offered  to  college  graduates  and  experienced  teachers  who  are 
preparing  for  the  problems  of  vocational  advice  or  counsel.  This  is  the  only 
year's  program  I  know  of  offered  to  teachers.  It  had  been  expected  that  this 
program  would  go  into  operation  this  year,  but  conditions  have  compelled 
its  postponement  until  next  year. 

Question  6. — ^Is  vocational  guidance  a  thing  that  concerns  purely  the  submerged 
seven-tenths,  that  is,  those  children  that  drop  out  of  school  at  an  unseasonable 
age,  or  is  it  concerned  with  those  who  enter  the  professions — school  teaching* 
say—and  a  good  many  other  kinds  of  work? 

Pbof.  Bonseb  :  It  has  seemed  to  me  from  the  beginning  that  vocational  guid- 
ance is  something  that  concerns  all  people  who  are  in  any  way  to  render  social 
service  to  others;  and  that  some  of  our  most  valuable  social  capital  is  repre- 
sented by  those  children  who  are  able  to  go  through  the  schools  beyond  the 
sixth  and  seventh  grades.  You  know  there  are  many  misfits  in  the  profession ; 
you  know  one  of  the  students  in  the  vocational  guidance  class  last  year  said 
she  though  there  were  more  misfits  among  the  school  teachers  than  in  any 
other  vocation. 

The  general  character  of  this  question  leads  me  to  suggest  what  might  have 
a  relationship  to  one  of  the  previous  questions  that  I  did  not  feel  moved  to 
say  anything  about  at  the  time.  Where  should  vocational  guidance  begin?  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  whole  discussion  here  has  been  in  a  certain  sense  an 
indictment  of  our  public-school  system.  If  it  is  the  business  of  the  public-school 
system  to  deal  with  problems  that  are  in  such  close  relation  to  life,  problems 
which  involve  the  earning  of  a  livelihood,  and  if  the  boys  and  girls  going 
through  these  earlier  years  of  life  under  the  guidance  of  the  school  teachers  do 
not  learn  something  that  enables  them  to  make  a  livelihood,  then  just  so  far,  it 
seems  to  me,  the  public-school  system  falls  short  Eventually,  I  believe,  the  out- 
come of  vocational  guidance  will  be  to  so  organize  the  curriculum  of  the 
schools,  both  elementary  and  secondary,  that  the  work  will  constantly  bear 
sufficiently  upon  life  to  make  it  count  for  something  in  discovering  both  the 
vocational  aptitude  of  the  child  and  the  business  that  has  application  to  the 
child.  If  this  thing  works  itself  out  in  a  large  way  and  does  not  confine  itself 
to  the  submerged  and  unfortunate  class  who  must  get  out  of  school  at  an 
early  age,  then  it  does  affect  all  the  vocations,  including  professions^  and  it 
does  affect  all  the  children. 
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B.— VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  THROUGH  ENGLISH  COMPO- 
SITION. 

WORK  IK  THE  GRAND  RAPIDS    (mICH.)    HIGH  SCHOOLS,   UNDER  JESSE   B. 

DAVIS,  VOCATIONAL  DIRECTCHL 

Members  of  the  vocational  guidance  conference  were  admitted  to 
the  classrooms  to  observe  the  pupils  in  the  discussion  of  vocational 
topics  according  to  the  following  outline: 

Seventh-grade  theme:  Vocational  amJAtion. 

Purpose,  to  arouse  within  the  pupil  a  desire  to  be  somebody  and  something 
worth  while  in  the  world. 
Eighth-grade  theme :  The  value  of  an  education. 

Purpose,  to  impress  upon  the  pupil  the  need  and  means  of  obtaining  some 
further  preparation  for  life  than  that  of  the  grammar  grades  of  the  public 
schoola 
Ninth-grade  theme,  first  semester:  The  elements  of  character  that  make  for 
success  in  life. 
Purpose^  to  draw  out  an  understanding  of  real  success  in  life  and  how  It  is 
obtained,  and  to  apply  the  fundamental  lessons  of  character  building  to 
the  needs  of  each  pupiL 
Ninth-grade  theme,  second  semester :  Vocational  biography. 

Purpose,  to  continue  the  same  lessons  from  the  lives  of  successful  men  and 
women  in  varied  fields  of  endeavor. 
Tenth-grade  theme,  first  semester :  The  world's  toork. 

Purpose,  to  study  vocation  in  general  in  order  that  the  pupil's  vision  of  the 
caU  to  service  may  be  as  broad  as  possibla 
Toith-grade  theme,  second  semester :  Choosing  a  vocation. 

Purpose,  to  attempt  to  select  that  vocation  or  general  field  of  occupation  for 
which  the  pupil  by  self-analysis  seems  best  fitted. 
Eleventh-grade  theme,  first  semester :  Preparation  for  life's  work. 

Purpose,  to  plan  out  a  definite  course  of  study  and  conduct  to  meet  the 
special  requirements  of  the  profession,  business,  or  industry  chosen. 
Eleventh-grade  theme,  second  semester:  Vocational  ethics. 

Purpose,  to  study  the  moral  problems  peculiar  to  the  chos^  business,  pro- 
fession, or  occupation. 
Twelfth-grade  theme,  first  semester :  Social  ethics. 

Purpose,  to  study  the  relation  of  the  individual  in  his  future  vocation  to 
society. 
Twelfth-grade  theme,  second  semester:  Civic  ethics. 

Purpose,  to  study  the  relation  of  the  individual  in  his  future  vocation  to 
the  state. 
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*No.  18.  The  fifteenth  international  congress  on  hygiene  and  demography.    Fletcher  B.  Dresslar.    10  ots. 
*No.  19.  German  industrial  education  and  its  lessons  for  the  United  States.    Holmes  Beckwith.    15  cts. 

Ko.  20.  Illiteracy  In  the  United  States. 

fNo.  21.  Monthly  record  of  current  educatfonal  publicatfons,  June,  1913. 
*No.  23.  Bibliography  of  industrial,  vocational,  and  trade  education.    10  cts. 
•Xo.  23.  The  Georgia  Club  at  the  State  Normal  School,  Athens,  Ga.,  for  the  study  of  rural  sociology. 

£.  C.  Branson.    10  cts. 
•No.  24.  A  comparison  of  public  education  in  Germany  and  in  the  United  States.    Georg  Kerschenstetneb 

5  cts. 
•No.  25.  Industrial  education  in  Columbus,  Ga.    Roland  B.  Daniel.   5  cts. 
•No.  26.  Good  roads  arbor  day.    Susan  B .  Sipe.    10  cts. 
•No.  27.  Prison  schools.    A.  C.  Hm.    10  cts. 

•No.  28.  Expressions  on  education  by  American  statesmen  and  pubUdsts.   5  ots. 
•No.  29.  Accredited  secondary  schools  in  the  United  States.    Kendxic  C.  Baboock.    10  cts. 
•No.  30.  Education  in  the  South.    10  cts. 
•No.  31.  Special  features  in  city  school  systems.    10  cts. 
*No.  32.  Educational  survey  of  Montgomery  County,  Md.    10  cts. 
fNo.  33.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publicatfons,  September,  1913. 
*No.  34.  Pension  systems  in  Great  Britain.   Rasrmond  W .  Sies.    10  cts. 
•No.  35.  A  list  of  books  suited  to  a  hjgh-school  library.    15  cts. 
•No.  36.  Report  on  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Educatfon  for  the  natives  of  Alaska,  1911-12.    10  ots. 

No.  37.  Monthly  record  of  current  educatfonal  publicatfons,  October,  1913. 

No.  38.  Economy  of  time  in  education. 

No.  39.  Elementary  industrial  school  of  Cleveland,  Ohfo.    W.N.  Hailmann. 
•No.  40.  The  reorganized  school  playground.    Henry  S.  Curtis.    10  cts. 

No.  41.  The  reorganizatfon  of  secondary  educatfon. 

No.  42.  An  experimental  rural  school  at  W inthrop  College.    H.  S .  Browne. 
•No.  43.  Agriculture  and  rural-life  day;  matv ial  for  its  observance.    Eugene  C.  Brooks.    10  ets. 
•No.  44.  Organized  health  work  in  schools.    E .  B .  Hoag.    10  ots. 

No.  45.  Monthly  record  of  current  educatfonal  publications,  November,  1913. 
•No.  46.  Educatfonal  directory,  1913.    15  cts. 

•No.  47.  Teaching  material  in  Government  publicatfons.    F.  K.  Noyes.    10  cts. 
•INo.  48.  School  hygiene.    W.  Carson  Ryan,  jr.    15  cts. 

No.  40.  The  Farragut  School,  a  Tennessee  country-life  high  school.  A.  C.  Monaban  and  Adams  Phillips. 

No.  50.  The  Fitchburg  plan  of  cooperative  ind ustrial  educatfon.    M.  R .  McCann. 

No.  51.  Educatfon  of  the  immigrant. 
•'No.  52.  Sanitary  schoolhouses.    Legal  requirements  in  Indiana  and  Ohfo.    5  cts. 

No.  53.  Monthly  record  of  current  educatfonal  publicatfons,  December,  1913. 

No.  54.  Consular  reports  on  industrial  educatfon  in  Germany. 

No.  65.  Leglslatfon  and  Judicial  decisfons  relating  to  educatfon,  October  1,  1909,  to  October  1,  1912. 
James  C.  Boykin  and  William  R.  Hood. 

No.  56.  Some  suggestive  feattires  of  the  Swiss  school  S3rstem.    William  Knox  Tate. 

No.  57.  Elementary  educatfon  in  England,  with  special  reference  to  London,  Liverpool,  and  Manchester. 
I.  L.  Kandel. 

No.  58.  Educatfonal  system  of  rural  Denmark.    Harold  W .  Foght. 

No.  59.  Bibliography  of  educatfon  for  1910-11. 

No.  60.  Statistics  of  State  universities  and  other  institutfons  of  higher  educatfon  partially  supported 
by  the  State,  1912-13. 

1914. 

*No.  1.  Monthly  record  of  current  educatfonal  publicatfons,  January,  1914.    5  cts. 

No.  2.  Compulsory  school  attendance. 
•No.  3.  Monthly  reco-d  of  current  educational  publications,  February,  1914.    5  cts. 

No.  4.  The  school  and  the  start  in  life.    Meyer  Bloomfleld. 

No.  5.  The  folk  high  schools  of  Denmark.    L.  L.  Friend. 

No.  6.  Kindergartens  in  the  United  States. 

No.  7.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  March,  1914. 

No.  8.  The  Massachusetts  home-project  plan  of  vocational  agricultural  education.   R .  W.  Stlmson. 

No.  9.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  April,  1914. 

No.  10.  Physical  growth  and  school  progress.    B.  T.  Baldwin. 

No.  11.  Monthly  record  of  current  educatfonal  publications,  May,  1914. 

No.  12.  Rural  schoolhouses  and  grounds.    F.  B.  Dresslar. 

Ko.  13.  Present  status  of  drawing  and  art  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  of  the  United  States. 
Royal  B.  Famum. 
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PREFATORY  NOTE. 

Beginning  with  the  year  1913,  ihe  Monthly  Record  of  Current 
Educational  Publications  takes  the  place  of  the  annual  BibHog- 
raphy  of  Education  previously  issued  by  this  office.  The  present 
author  and  subject  index  is  designed  to  make  the  11  numbers  of  the 
Record  from  January,  1913,  to  January,  1914,  inclusive,  available 
for  permanent  use  as  an  annual  survey  of  educational  Uterature. 
The  r^erences  in  this  index  are  to  the  item  numbers,  which  run 
consecutively  throughout  the  series  of  monthly  bulletins  for  the  year. 
A  very  full  system  of  subject  headings  is  included,  to  supply  the  lack 
of  a  closer  classification  than  was  practicable  in  the  monthly  lists,  and 
to  afford  ready  access  to  material  on  each  topic  represented. 

The  index  was  compiled  by  Miss  Isabel  L.  Towner,  head  cata- 
loguer in  the  hbrary  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 


MONTHLY  RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL 
PUBLICATIONS:  INDEX,  JANUARY,  1913-JAN- 
UARY,  1914.  

fThe  nmnben  refer  to  item,  not  to  page.    Names  of  iMraons  about  whom  articles  or  books  are  written^ 

and  references  to  subjects,  are  printed  in  small  capitals.] 


Abbott,  AUan,  483  (2),  1307. 

Abbott,  L.  F.,  1050  (3). 

Abercrombie,  D.  W.,  152  (2). 

Abercrombie,  T.  F.,  1030  <7). 

Abnormal  childskn.    See  Backwabo  childrbn; 

Exceptional  children;  Feeble-minded. 
Abt,  I.  A.,  484  (105). 
Academic  degrees.    See  Degrees. 
Acland,  A.  U.  D..  1873. 
Adams,  LiUian  M.,  837  (7). 
Adamson,  J.  W.,  176,  506,  832  (8). 

ADDING  MACHINES,  484  (08). 

Administration,  school,  87-92, 238-242, 412-418, 484 
(116)-<120),  487  (1),  661^564,  708,  739-748,  948-953, 
1176-1183,  1040  (11),  1041  (9),  1064,  1347-1351,  1414 
(16),  1513-1519,  1610  (8)  (8),  1707-1712,  1893-1888; 
universities  and  colleges,  2  (12),  481,  1163,  1503; 
1787. 

Adolescence,  345. 

jfiSTHETics.   See  Esthetics. 

Africa,  education,  1065  (24). 

Age,  school,  427, 1299. 

Agnew,  Ella,  6  (5). 

Agricultural  clubs,  6  (6),  144  (13),  306  (9),  311  (1) 
(3),  1023  (8). 

Agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  sta- 
tions.   See  Agricultural  education,  colleges. 

Agricultural  education,  4  (1)  (9),  40, 68, 289-291, 
303  (8),  466-468,  484  (22)  (23)  (141)-(149),  613-616, 
802,  1002-1004.  1024,  1048  (3),  1065  (9),  1260,  1766- 
1768,  1573-1577.  1603,  1609  (11)  (14);  coUegtt,  468, 
6U,  616, 1024  (3)  (5)4ll),  1606, 1768;  high  schools, 
6  (7),  306  (4),  631,  838,  1388;  normal  schools,  484 

(«3). 

Aoriculturs,  oooperatlYe  demonstration  work, 
144  (12). 

Agiuiyo.  A.  M.,  023. 

JUton,  0.  B..  713. 

Alabama,  education,  1028  (11),  1679. 

Alabama  educational  association,  1022. 

Af-Awr*  education,  1601. 

Aloobou  iS«e  Temperance  iNSTRucnoN. 

Aldennan,  S.  A.,  144  (2). 

AMennan,  L.  R..  183, 484  (7),  1610  (8). 

Aldilch,  I^.  R..  lia^ 

Alczanaer,  J.  L.,  1371-1373. 

Alexander,  W.  J.,  1043  (6). 

AJ^r*  R-  Jv  S7, 664, 1412  (13). 

AiAEBBA,  teacdilng,  1607  (1),  1836. 

Aucx  Df  Wonderland,  allwory.  350. 

All  tear  round  school,  1417  (4), 
bcbool  8r88i0ms. 

Alleo,  E.  F.,  1046  (5). 

AOeo,  F.  J^  266. 

AUOD,  W.  B.,  1308. 

Aflen,  W.  H.,  238, 484  (13),  1063  (2)  (10),  1600  (2)  (7). 

AUport.  Frank.  1  (17). 

A]^,  L.  B.,  484  (HI). 

AJsQP,  F.  B.,  064. 

American  academy  of  medicine,  1264. 

American  academy  of  political  and  social  science, 
IfiOO. 

American  association  for  the  advancement  of  agri- 
cultural teaching,  838. 


1420.    See  aUo 


American  association  of  collegiate  registrars,  481^ 

1787. 
American  association  of  farmers'  institute  workers  p. 

1603. 
American  federation  for  sex  hygiene,  676, 1916. 
American  geographic  society,  1658. 
American  institute  of  instruction,  1023. 
American  library  association,  1604. 
American  medical  association.  Council  on  medical 

education,  829, 1389. 
American  museum  or  natural  bistort,  N.  Y.,. 

1195. 
American  peace  congress,  298. 
American  scdiool  peace  league,  290. 
Amidon.  L.  E.,  1688. 
Amlra,  K.  von,  1155. 
Anderson,  C.  J.,  1379. 
Anderson,  D.  A.,  1797. 
Anderson,  L.  F.^752. 
Anderson,  Mrs.  Roxanna  £.,  294. 
Anderson,  Stonewall,  1214. 
Andress,  J.  M^  117. 
Andrews,  B.  R.,  447, 1028  (6). 
Andrews,  C.  B.,  28. 
Andrews,  E.  B.,  1403. 
Andrews,  Fannie  F.,  298  (4),  634. 
Angell,  J.  R.,  232,  484  (56). 
Anthony,  W.  B.,  786. 
Anthropology,  1466. 
Antin,  Mary,  1604  (3). 

Apprenticeship,  484  (78),  994;  Middle  ages,  132. 
"Arbettsschule,''  592,  1254,  1563-1564,  1560,  1943. 

See  also  **  £c6le8Nouvbllbs'';  Modern scbool. 
Arbor  dat,  1060. 
Archer,  R.  L.,  180. 
Archibald,  R.  C,  512. 
Arithmetic,  309  ro),  366,  374, 484  (25),  625  (11),  691» 

1039  (5),  1481,  i840, 1848. 
Arkansas  state  teachers' association,  626. 
Armstrong,  A.  C,  724. 
Annstrong,  T.  8.,  1939. 
Arndts,  E.  M.,  338. 
Arnold,  H.  D.,  829  (8). 
Arnold,  L.  V.,  1040  (5). 
Arnold.  Sarah  L.,  1040  (10),  1578. 
Amstein,  Leo,  1035  (7). 
Art,  history,  study,  209:  teaching,  310  (2)  (3),  48* 

(81)  (82),  627,  1612  (2)-(4)  (9). 
Ashford,  F.,  218. 
Asia,  education,  1065  (24). 
Assmus.  Walter,  877. 
Association  for  the  international  exchange  of  stu^ 

dents,  300. 
Association  of  American  agricultural  colleges  an<ft 

experiment  stations,  1024;  Committee  on  Jnatruo-^ 

tion  in  agriculture.  613. 
Association  of  Amencan  law  schools,  482, 1788. 
Association  of  American  universities,  102&. 
Association  of  colleges  and  preparatory  schools  oT 

the  Middle  States  and  Maryland,  1026. 
Association  of  colleges  and  secondary  sdioola  of  th» 

Southern  States,  1410. 
Association  or  colleges  and  sscondart  school* 

ow  THE  Southern  States,  407. 
Association  of  collegiate  alumne.  145  (6);  Com- 
mittee on  vocational  opportunities,  1268. 
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A  siodaUon  of  history  teachers  of  the  Middle  States 
and  Maryland,  1411. 

Associations,  soaEms,  ajud  contkrences,  1881; 
foreign,  2, 3, 832, 1027, 1789;  international,  146-147, 
300;  national,  1,  5,  142-145,  161-153,  208-200,  301- 
302, 304-305, 308-^09,  481^84, 488, 626,  820-^,  833, 
838,  102^1026,  1028,  1020,  1034-10^,  1042,  1046, 
1050,  1410-1412,  1415-1416,  160^-1606,  1610-1612, 
1787-1788,  1790;  state,  4,  6,  148-149,  303,  306,  310, 
485-487, 625, 627-629,  831,  834-837,  1022,  1030-1033, 
1089-1041,  i04»-1045,  1047-1040,  1051-1053,  14  la- 
1414,  1417,  1607-1609,  1791-1792. 

Asterisk,  John,  1339. 

Astor,  Waldorf,  976. 

Atheam,  W.  S.,  977. 

Athletics,  6  (3),  970,  1034  (2),  1205:  super vbuon, 
484  (107),  837  (9),  lOW  (1). 

Atkinson,  F.  M.,  1501. 

Attendance,  1046  (6). 

Attention.  506, 666,  832  (8}-<10). 

Auerbach,  Matilda.  49. 

Austen,  Willard,  295. 

Austraua,  education.  1065  (25). 

AuxnJABT  SCHOOLS,  Germany,  328. 

Avery,  Samuel,  484  (59). 

Ayer,  Jean  Y.,  1041  (8),  1673. 

Ayres,  L.  P.,  429,  513,  955,  907,  1610  (3)  (12) 

Ayres,  May,  1353. 

Atres  scale,  37, 1636. 


Babcock,  E.  B.,  1644. 

Babcock,  K.  C,  620. 1042  (3),  1054, 1065  (3),  1410  (2). 

Bacbtenkircher,  J.  H.,  484  (97). 

Backward  children,  95,  244,  761,  1020,  1280,  1416 
(5),  1633.  See  aUo  EuMiNAnoN;  Exceptional 
children;  Promotion  or  pxtfils;  Retardation. 

Bacon,  Corinne,  1604  (13). 

Bader,  Paul,  267. 

Bader  bill,  485  (5). 

Badger,  O.  B.,  980. 

Bagfey,  W.  C,  143  (13),  461,  484  (40)  (46),  600,  1207, 
1520. 

Bailey,  Carolyn  S.,  1304. 

Bailey,  H.  T.,  1612  (4). 

Bailey,  L.  H.,  306  (1). 

Baish,  H.  H.,  487  (8). 

Baker,  F.  T.,  1109, 1646. 

Baker,  0.  P.,  184. 

Baker,  J.  H.,  484  (4)  (27),  1600, 1923. 

Baker,  N.  R.,  144  (19). 

Baker,  T.  S.,  298  (2). 

Balcomb,  E.  E.,  484  (63). 

Baldensperger,  F.,  642. 

Baldwin,  B.  T.,  637, 1629. 

Baldwin,  S.  E.,  108. 

Baldwin,  W.  A.,  378. 

Balllct,  T.  M.,  1039  (4),  1215. 

Baltimore  cmr  college,  197. 

Bancroft,  J.  H.,  759. 

Barber,  F.  D..  831  (12). 

Barbian,  J.,  1080. 

Barclay,  W.  C,  444. 

Bardeen,  C.  R.,  1951. 

Bardecn,  C.  W.,  156,  1041  (13). 

Barker,  J.  F.,  749. 

Barker,  L.  F.,  1951. 

Barnard,  E.  Marie,  310  (8). 

Barnard.  H.  C,  1793. 

Bamell,Y.O.,  1043(7). 

Barnes,  Earl,  484  (22). 

Barnes,  V.  G.,  484  (54). 

Barnes,  Walter,  190,  621,  910,  1110, 1595, 1832. 

Bamett,  Edith  A.,  1952. 

Barnwell,  C.  U.,  1410  (8). 

Barrett,  J.  W.,  2  (4). 

Barrett,  S.  M.,  739. 

Barrett,  W.  L.,  1049  (1). 

Barrows,  Alice  P.,  800. 

Basoom,  John.  1081. 

Basketry,  990. 

Basle,  schools,  743. 

Bassett,  B.  B.,  1348  (1). 

Bate,  R.S..  679. 

Bates,  H.  M.,  1788  (1). 

Bates,  H.  L.,  485  (10). 

Bates,  Mary  E.,  1  (15),  569. 

Battle,  K.  P.,  402. 


Bauer,  Arthur,  1083. 

Baumgarten,  Otto,  1646. 

Bavaria,  78. 

Bawden,  W.  T.,  150,  484  (71),  1786. 

Baylor,  Adelaide  S.,  484  (3). 

Beach,  W.O.,  1327(12). 

BeaU,MetaE.,  1414(4). 

Beaug^,  Charles.  1706. 

Beaolavan,  G.,  642. 

Bechstein,  O.,  1680. 

Becht,J.  G.,  i51(2),967. 

Bechtel,  E.  A.,  1410  (6),  1416  (21). 

Beck,  F.,  851. 

Beck,  F.  0„  1928. 

Beckwith  Jaohnes,  1050. 

Beethan,  W.  N.,  1038  (9). 

Behm,  J.  P.,  1041  (14). 

Beik,  A.  K.,  1290. 

Belcner,  Katherine  F.,  024. 

Belgium,  education,  1315. 

Bell,  A.  L.,  025. 

Bemies,  C.  O..  014  (16). 

Benedict,  A.  J.,  1212. 

Bennett,  C.  A.,  1306. 

Benrubi,  I.,  642. 

Benson,  O.  H.,  311  (3),  625  (2),  1031  (13). 

Benson,  Thoresa,  185. 

Bergson,  Henrt,  627  (3). 

Berkey,  J.  M.,  818. 

Berks  County,  Pa.,  education,30e(7);  supervision, 
305,  II  (7). 

Berle  CHnj>REN2507. 

Berun,  schools,  332. 

Berlin  university.  Harvard  exchange  profes- 
sor, 237;  Roosevelt  professor,  237. 

BPmstein,  L.  B.,  1029  (1). 

Berry,  Elmer,  1362. 

Best,  Mr$.  A.  S.,  1607  (11). 

Betts,  O.  H.,  706. 

BetK,  William,  ill. 

bevan,  A.  D.,  810, 820  (1),  1010. 

Beveridge,  J.  H.,  484  (00). 

Beverly  independent  industrial  school,  706. 

Bevier,  Isabel,  484  (80). 

Bible  study,  1226, 1416  (6). 

Bibuography.  1409. 

BickneU,  T.  W.,  484  (2). 

Biervllet,  J.  J.,  666. 

Bigelow,  M.  A.,  767, 1721. 

Blnet,  Alfred,  36. 

BiNET-SlMON  TESTS,  36,  40,  182,  1006,  1436,  Uaz 
See  al8o  Mental  tests. 

Bhigham.  Robert,  1414  (18). 

Bbizel,  Alma  L.,  1031  (12). 

Biography,  158-162,  320-324,  637-643, 1284-1386. 

Biological  psychology,  1810. 

Biology,  57, 114.  362,  681, 685. 1468, 1649, 1852. 

Bishop,  E.  C.,  481  (23)  (146),  1574. 

Bi£iell,  W.  B^  1051  (6),  IVU. 

Black,  Jessie  E.,  484  (128). 

Black,  Mae  V.,  700. 

Black,  N.  F.,  858. 

Blaine,  Anita  McC.,  1333, 1404. 

Blair,  J.  J^  1414  (15). 

Blessing,  C.  W.,  716, 1040  (6). 

Blewett,  Ben,  1610  (14). 

Blind,  education,  public  schools,  484  (185). 

Blindness,  484  (133). 

Bliss,  D.  C,  1039  (4). 

Bloomfleld,  Meyer,  1484  (16),  006»  1046  (2). 

Blount,  Alma,  926. 

Blount,  Mary  P.,  484  (136). 

Boarding  schools,  1381,  1816.  See  alto  Pbivati 
Schools 

Boatwright,  F.  W.,  206  (8). 

Bobbltt,  J.  F.,  305, 1  (1),  1833. 

Bodhie,  W.  L.,  1029. 

Bodhigton,  5<r  Nathan,  688. 

Boggs,  L.  Pearl,  379, 1799. 

Bohannon,  E.  W.,  484  (62). 

Bohlinger,  G.  A.,  484  (00). 

Bok,  Edward,  1156. 

Bollnow,  Otto,  1664. 

Bonser,  F.  G.,  768. 1066, 1758. 

Bookbinding.  358. 

BooKKEEPora,  833  (2). 

Boone,  R.  G..  631,  701. 

Borland,  W.  P.,  1348  (4). 

Borroughs,  O.  W.,  1560. 
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BOSIOH.     SCHOOLHOUSB  DBPT.»  788. 

Boston.   Vooatloii  bnnaii,  MO. 

Boston.    Vog^bon  bubxav.  M6,  008. 

Bostwkk,  A.  E.,484  (5)  (iM),  1004  (7)  (8),  1770, 1961. 

BoTAirr.  143  (S),  810  (14),  484  (113),  1006  (8). 

BougIA,  C.,  042. 

Boixnie,B.^.,661. 

Bontroaz,  EmJle,  403, 86f ,  800. 

Bofwder,  Witt,  1601. 

Bowditch.H.P.,1951. 

Bowen,  W.  P.,  484  (100),  881, 1018. 


Bowen,  W.  P.,  484  (100), 
Bonrmazi,  E.  M.,  026  (7). 
Bowman,  J.  O.,  1412  (0). 


Bofimifln,  Lon  L.,  833  (8). 

BoT  80OU19, 488  (18),  lOtt. 

B47d,W.K.,  1413(9). 

BoTd,  W.  R^  404. 

Boyden,  A.  O.,  717. 

BoykJn,  J.  C,  1066  (2).  1348  (3). 

Boyntoii,  F.  D.,  1040  (2). 

BOTS,  116,  259-200,  602,  778,  1061  (2),  1080,  1609  (4), 

1545, 1548-1649, 1748. 1769. 
BOTS '  CLUBS,  1727.     8U  olio  AORICTTLTURA L  CLUBS. 

Braoq,  J.  C,  363. 

Bradford,  £.  H.,  829  (6). 

Bradford,  Mary  C.  C,  1610  (10). 

Bradford,  ifr«.  Mary  D.,  484  (88),  1068  (1). 

Bradley,  R.H^  614. 

Brainerd,  W.  H.,  1714. 

Brallej,  F.  M..  412, 1061  (4). 

BraDdeDboTg/W.  A.,  438.  TOO. 

Brandon,  E.  a.,  480. 1167. 

Brandt,  EmiUe,  lOOd. 

Brasher,  M.  H.,  834  (8)  (11). 

Brasier,  L^on,  636. 

Bnndher,  im.  H.  8.,  180. 

BraonscfaTlg,  O.,  607. 

BTam»^y^,  Marcel,  667. 

Brecfaeen,  T.  h,,  484  (98). 

Bredvold,  L.  I..  680. 

Breltwieser,  J.  v..  1013. 

BkennaK,  j.  v.,  276. 

Brereton,  Cloodesley,  118, 847, 961. 

Brewer,  C.  B.,  878. 

Bricker,  Q.  A.,  60,  280, 466,  Oil,  1661. 

Br<ggs,LeB.  K.,233. 

BrisKS,T.H.J30(2). 

Brl^m,  A.  P.,  1668  (0). 

Brim,  O.  Q„  1032  (4). 

Bristol,  G.  P.,  1681. 

Bbbtol  uNiVBBarrr,  1609. 

BKniBH  MuaxuM  librabt,  1406. 

Brfttain,  H.  L.,  1044  (3),  1131. 

Brittain,  M.  L.,  718. 

Brockdorff,  day  von,  320. 

Brogden,  L.  C.  144  (16),  1028  (8). 

Bxooklinb,  Mass.,  education,  1820. 

Brooks,  E.  C.,  1347, 1410  (7Tl414  (2),  1613, 1781. 

Brooks,  R.  C,  1610  (11). 

Brooks,  S.  P^  208  (6). 

BrDome,  E.  C.,  158. 

Broun,  Bessie  L.,  169. 

Broun,  T.  L.,  150. 

Broun,  W.  Le  R  ,  150. 

Bboun,  W.  Lz  R.,  160. 


Brown,  C.  B.,  1415  (11). 
"144  (20),  f 
Brown,  E.  E.,  1790  (1). 


Brown,  C.  J.,  144  (20),  TOT,  912. 


Brown,  F.  C,  937. 

Brown,  Fnmoes  J.,  1607  (7). 

Brown,  O.  A.,  1764. 

Brown  H.  O.,  886. 1630. 

Brown,J.  B.,  1966. 

Brown,  J.  W.,  1141. 

Brown,  John,  jr.,  914  (7). 

Brown,  L.  R.,  483  (1). 

Brown,  R.  M.,  676. 

Brown,  8.  W.,  1890. 

Brown  nntwrsl^  teachers'  association,  830. 

Browne,  Mrt.  Hetty  8.,  1028  (3),  1416  (23),  1782. 

Brownrnfller,  E.  8..  629  (9). 

Brace,  H.  A.,  607, 668. 

Brace,  H.  O.,  1616. 

Brace,  W.  0. 967, 1366.     - 

BroAre,  R.  W.,1484. 

Bnimbai^,  M.  O.,  484  (13),  028  (4). 

Bnmim,XR.,  1606  (6). 

Braner,  F.  O.,  4n,  484  (102). 

Bryan,  E.  A.,  833  (8). 


Bryan,  E.  B.,  1041  (1). 

Bryan,  W.  J.  8.,  919, 1042  (1). 

Bryan,  W.  L.,  1412  (1). 

Bryant,  F.  B.,  1417  (7). 

Bryant,  Louise  8.,  98, 570. 

Bryant,  8ara  C,  187. 

Bryce,  James,  1158. 

Buchanan,  C.  M.,  787. 

Buchanan,  Jama.  1755. 

Buchenau,  A.,  592. 

Buchman.  F.  N^  836  (1). 

Budmer,  E.  F.,  342. 

Buck,  Gertrude,  304  (2). 

Buck,  P.M., jr.,  1814. 

Buckham,  J.  w.,  261. 

Buckham,  M.  H.,  501. 

Buckingham,  B.  R.,  1453. 

Buell,  Jennie,  219. 

BuzNOs  Amss.    UNTVKBsnr,  1167. 

BuiTALO,  N.  Y.,  public  schools,  498. 

Buisson,  F..  1418  (1). 

Bulgaria,  higher  education,  1161. 

Bull,  Mary  L.,  50. 

Bulley,  luffearet  H.,  861. 

Burch,  E.  F.,  831  (7). 

Bureau  international  de  fM^ations  d'instltuteurs, 

1027. 
Bureerstein,  Leo,  249. 
Burk,  Frederic,  540, 1090. 
Burks,  Frances  W.,  1190. 
Burks,  J.  D.,  1190. 
Burnett,  E.  A.,  1024(11). 
Bumham,  Ernest,  1053  (9). 
Burnham.  W.  H.,  484  (100)  (138),  1300. 
Burr,  A.  w .,  515. 
Burret,  3iVe.,  1624. 
Burruss,  J.  A.,  1416  (25). 
Burt,  C.  L.,  832  (9). 
Bush,  J.  H.,  1348  ^). 
t-Brown,  H.  E., 


Bush-Brown, 


1150. 


BusOfBSS  EDUCATION,  484  (89H99),  806-809,  833; 

834  (6)  (7),  837  (8),  1035  (15),  1038  (2),  1040  (7),  1568, 

1606  (6).  1607  (16). 
Butcher.  T.  W..  1045  (1). 
Butler,  N.  M.,  80. 583, 1923. 
Butler,  Nathaniel,  1142. 
Butterfleld,  E.  W.,  1791. 
Butterfleld.  K.  L.,  838  (1). 
Butterworlii,  J.  E..  1609  (8). 
Button,  H.  O.,  1052  (8). 
Buxton.  G.  F.,  1662, 1612  (6). 
Buyse,  Omer,  1800. 
Byoir,  Carl,  484  (36). 

C. 

Cabot,  Mrt.  Ella L.j771. 

Cadbury,  Edward,  788. 

Gadwallader.  J.  L.,  485  (11). 

Cahen,  A„  642. 

Cafai,  A.  W.,  1334. 

CaldweU,  O.  W.,  484  (47),  541. 

Calfee,  7.  E.,  1481. 

Calfee,  Marguerite,  871. 

California,  high  school  support,  831  (1);  Junior 
coUege,  544;  vocational  education,  453. 

California  teachers  association,  1148. 

Calkins,  Helen  M.,  834  (7). 

Call,  A.  D.,  484  (3). 

Cal6,  Giovanni,  1963. 

(^vert,  W.  J.,  1716. 

Cambridoe  unxveesftt,  737, 1706, 1891. 

Cameron,  R.  G.,  1436. 

Camfleld,  L.  E.  1048  (9). 

Camp  iibb  oirls.  470.  484  (10)  (11),  816. 

Campagnac,  E.  T.,  191. 

Campbell,  Louise  H.,  1031  (16). 

Campbell,  M.  Edith,  1036  (8). 

CampbeU,  T.  F.,  833  (2). 

Camps,  252. 

Canada,  education,  499, 1065  (16);  illiteracy,  1811. 

Canby.  H.  6.,  556,  735, 1815. 

Canevin,  Rec^,  142  (13). 

Canfleld,  A.  G.,  1607  (9). 

Canning  clubs,  6  (5),  311  (1).  See  dUo  Agricul- 
tural clubs. 

Cannon,  W.  B.,  1951. 

Career,  Choice  or.    See  Vocational  guidance. 

Carlton,  F.  T.,  1607  (14). 
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CURRENT  BDUCATIONAI-  PUBLICATIONS. 


Carmichael,  R.  D.,  1322. 

CaBNEOIE  endowment  rOSTNTEBNJLTIONAL  PEACE, 

1023. 
Carnegie  foundation  for  the  advancement  of  teach- 
ing, 726. 
Games,  Eva  P.,  1807  (5). 
Carney,  Mabel,  60. 
Carpenter,  G.  R.,  1646. 
Carrigan,  T.  C,  134. 
Carroll,  Lewis,  350. 
Carson,  O.  St.  L.,  1454. 
Carver,  T.  N.,  914  (12),  1579. 
Cary,  C.  P.,  1610  (1). 

Case  and  comment  (Educational  number),  1348. 
Caspar,  M.,  1144. 

Cathouc  church.    See  Roman  Catholic  church. 
Catholic  educational  association,  142, 1605. 
Cathouc  university  or  America.    Teachers  col- 
lege. 1692. 
Cattell,  J.  McK.,  727. 
Cavanaugh,  John,  478. 
Cellerier,  L.,  1418  (2)  (4). 
Central  association  of  science  and  mathematics 

teachers.  143. 
Chaix,  Emile,  1658  (5). 
Chalke,  R.  D.,  29. 
Challman,  8.  A.,  789. 
Chamberlain,  A.  H.,  1176. 
ChanceUor,  W.  E.,  109,  394,  439,  495,  652,  740,  862, 

1287, 1625,  1707, 1874, 
Channing,  Edward,  887. 
Chaplin,  Maxwell,  152  (5). 
Character  building,  262,  589,  785, 1220, 1554, 1556, 

1901, 1937. 
Charlottenburo.   "  Forest  school,'  '  576. 
Charlottenburo.   Royal  technical  xtniverstty, 

1415. 
Charterhouse,  London,  20. 
Charters.  W.  W.,  1626, 1856. 
Chatfield,  O.  H..  484  (13). 
Chauncey,  A.  W.,  152  (6). 
Chemistry,  143  (6)  (7),  484  (111)  (112),  831  (12),  1053 

(13),  1457. 
Cheney,  C.  H.,  756. 
Chenoweth,  A.  S.,  484  (51). 
Chester,  Alden,  1348  (10). 
Chicago,  school  libraries,  1019. 
Chicago  commerclal  club,  1380. 
CmcAQO.    University.  941:  Francis   "W.    Parker 

school,  1333, 1542;  University  high  school,  1783. 
Chickering,  E.  C,  1112, 1647. 
Chh^D  hygiene,  484  (lOO)-(105)  (137). 
CmLD  LABOR,  1  (94),  484  (15),  794, 975, 1035  (7),  1213, 

1547, 1550, 1741, 1737. 
Child  study,  342-348, 4T2,  606-510, 666-675,  871-876, 

1094-1103, 1299-1303, 1436-1450, 1005  (12),  1629-1638, 

1822-1828. 
Child  welfare.  1, 3, 114-116,  25&-260, 301,  484  (15), 

686,  776-778.  975,  1053  (5),  1212-1213,  1368-1370, 

1544-1550, 1734-1741, 1928-1932. 
Children,  171;  education,  668, 832  (2),  1428;  feeding 

670,  766,  777, 1535. 
Children's  literature,  294,  297,  484  (128),  1783, 

19^. 
China,  379,  853, 1073, 1076, 1079, 1799. 
Chlsholm,  O.  G.,  1668  (4). 
Christensen,  D.  H.,  484  (12). 
Christensen,  J.  C,  1503, 1787  (1). 
Christian,  M.  Katherine.  1416  (24). 
Christie,  G.  L,  1603  (4). 
Church,  Emma  M.,  1612  (1). 
Church,  H.  O.,  1309. 
Chxtrch  schools,  1045  (4).   $ee  alto  Parochlil 

schools. 
Churches.   See  Rural  churches. 
Churchman,  P.  H.,  1884. 
Cifarelli,  Tommaso,  927. 
Cigarette  habit.   See  Tobacco  habit. 
Cincinnati,  schools,  281,  305, 1  (2),  1610  (8). 
Citizenship,  training,  1414  (8)  (10)  (19),  1416  (3)  (9), 

1541, 1543, 1733, 1924. 
Civic  uNivERsmES.   See  Universitixs  and  col- 
leges, city. 
Civics,  teaching,  51, 211. 
Civil  service  reform,  145  (2). 
Clapp,  H.  L.,  1104. 
Clapp,  J.  M^  304  (3),  484  (55). 
Clarahan,  Mamie  M.,  888. 
Clark.  Bertha,  M.,  681. 


Clark,  Frances  E.,  484  (120). 

Clark^.  W.,1169. 

Clark,  Kate  U.,  484  (3). 

Clark,  Lotta  A.,  1033  (7). 

Clark,  M.  G.,  1610  (16). 

Clark  university.    Educational  museum,  476. 

Clarke,  G.  H.,  1491. 

Clarke,  J.  R.,  485  (7),  1674. 

Clarke,  Mary  A.,  617. 

Clasen,  Joachim,  1067. 

Classical  education.   See  Liberal  education. 

Classics,  478,  690, 1413  (8),  1608  (3),  1662. 

Claus  H.  T.  1373 

Claxton,'p.'i>.,  303  (1),  354,  620  (6),  1033  (4)  (5)  (7) 

(8),  1412  (4),  1495, 1609  (1)  (9). 
Claxton,  p.  p.,  1419. 
Clement,  J.  H.,  928. 
Clendenen,  T.  C.,  1917. 
Cleveland,    O.    Elementary   industrial   achool, 

1599;  West  technical  high  school,  1329. 
Clift,B.H.,832(15). 
Cloister  schools,  844. 
Clubb.J.  A.,1829. 

Clubs,  agricultural.   See  Agricultural  cljjbsl 
Cnudde,  P.,  1027  (3). 
Coakley.T.  F.,142(15). 
Coates,  T.  J.,  144  (»). 
Cobb,  C.  8.,  832  (1). 
Cobum.  F.  W.,  1822. 
Cockrell,  E.  A.,  1051  (1). 
Coe,  F.  E.,  677. 
Coe,  G.  A.,  120, 1742. 
Coeducation,  136,  1414  (18),  1773,  1968.    See  obo 

Segregation. 
Coelf4  A.  1482. 

Coflman/L.  D.',  484  (45),  719, 1610  (12). 
Cohen,  Helen  L.,  1831. 
Cohen,  Hyman.484  (105). 
Cohn,  Gustav,  938. 
Cohn,  Moritz,  1191. 
ColMBRA .    University,  557. 
CoLBURN's  arithmetics,  366. 
Colby,  Elbridge,  1340. 
Cole,  L.  W.,  355, 1451. 
Cole,  Nelda  H.,  772. 
Cole,  S.  v.,  1396. 
Coleman,  N.  F.,  779. 
Coleridge,  G.J.  D.,  318. 
College  calls,  626  (6). 
College  entrance  requirements,  3  (7),  54,  142 

(6),  152  (1),  153  (2).  307  (7).  484  (49)  (72),  4g7  (7), 

490  (3),  830  (1),  1023  (9).  1346,  1381, 1410  (2),  1412, 

(18),  1413  (6)  (7),  1416  (21),  1700. 
College  of  industrial  arts,  Denton,  Txx.,  131. 
College  presidents.  560, 039. 1346. 
College  students,  81, 484  (59)  (60). 
Collier,  John,  1365. 
Collier,  Price,  163. 
Collhis,  F.  H.,  889. 
CoUhis,  W.  J.,  1216. 
Collins,  Sir  William,  1160. 
Colonies,  school,  1105;  vacatloii,  807. 
Color  work,  1846. 
Colorado,  medical  inspection,  560. 
Colson,  G.  W.,  1675. 
Colton,  Elizabeth  A.,  1050  (4),  1413  (7). 
Columbia  university,  biography,  738;  Sohool  of 

journalism,  215. 
Columbus,  Ga.,  industrial  education,  1063. 
Colvin,  Carl,  831  (5). 
Colvm,  S.  S^  669,  872. 
Colweli,  N.  P.,  811.  829  (2). 
Colwell.  Rachel,  1005. 
Comanalni,  Ubaldo,  848. 
COMENIUS,  J.  A.,  639. 
Comfort,  B.  F.,  1607  (10). 
Commercial  education.   See  Busdiess  kdttca- 

TION. 

Commercial  geography.  See  Geoobavht,  oom- 
mercial. 

Commons,  J.  R.,  268. 

Composition,  see  English  language,  composi- 
tion. 

Compulsory  education.  92, 144  (3),  1348  (3)  (5). 

Comstock,  Sarah,  1018, 1397. 

Condon,  R.  J.,  1610  (8). 

Cone,  H.  I.,  1412  (8). 

Conference  for  education  in  the  South,  144, 108S,  1056. 
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Coofennce  of  university  women.  Oxford,  Eng.,  814. 
CoofereDoe  on  diet  and  hygiene  m  public  secondaxy 

and  private  schools,  301. 
CoDferenoe  on  the  conser\'ation  of  school  children,  1. 
GoofoBiioe  on  the  education  of  backward,  truant, 

delinquent,  and  dependent  children,  1029. 
Conjrrte  international  d'Mucation,  1075. 

COKGKfeS  INTEBNATIONAL  D'ADUCATION  MOBAi.E, 

781. 
Congress  of  the  universities  of  the  Empire,  2. 
ConheUey,  C.  B.,  484  (70). 

CONWLIDATION  OF  SCHOOLS.  144  (16),  224,  486  (9)- 

(II),  539,  710, 1028  (8),  1052  (8). 
ORi5tantius,  BTotker,  142  (10). 
Ck)KTAOioas  DISEASES,  prevention,  1715. 
CONTIKUATION  SCHOOLS,  281,  4S4  (117),  591,  600-601. 

63-J,  792,  1052  (3),  1594,  1610  (8),  1760. 
Conway,  T.W.,  834  (3). 
Cook,  A.  S.,  305,  IT  (6). 
Cook,  G.  B.,  625  (3),  1348  (6). 
Cook,  O.C,  1504. 
Cook,  H.  R.  M.,  1177. 
Cook,  W.  A.,  1199, 1722, 1893. 
Cooke,  Katherine,  571. 
Cooley,  Alice  W.,  682. 
Cooley,  E.  G.,  126,.  161  (3),  448,  484  (117),  1039  (2), 

1230,1380. 
Cooley,  M.E.,  1412  (7). 
Coon,  C.  L,.  1613. 
Cooper,  C.S.,  1801. 
Cooper,  F.  L,  1354. 
Cooper,  H.  E.,  1417  (3). 
(300PEEATIVE  STORE,  studonts.  Harvard,  285. 

COOPERATIVB  8T8TE1C  OF  EDUCAHON,  1611  (5)  (6). 

Coover,  J.  E.,  1426, 1682. 

Cope.  H.  F.,  6  (6),  121, 1217. 

Copehmd,  A.  B.,  708. 

Copeland,  R.  8.,  1582. 

Corbin,  Alice  M.,  968, 1726. 

Corbin.  John,  1694. 

Corn  clubs,  306  (9),  311  (1).    Ste  alio  Aoricl-l- 

tural  clubs. 
Corporal  punishment,  1189. 
Correlation,  174-175. 
Corson,  O.  T.,  1068. 
CorwIn.R,  W.,484(30). 
Ommopolitan  hioh  schools,  484  (48). 
Cost  of  living,  484  (79). 
Coster,  S.  De  G.,  3J4. 
Coulter,  E.  K.,  586. 
CoQll^r,  J.  G.,  484  (54). 
Coulter,  J.  L.,  1327  (2)  (4). 
Coulter,  V.  C.j484  (55),  1033  (2). 
Councilman,  W.  T.,  1951. 

CoirKTRT  CHUBCHES.     See   RlTBAL   COtmCHES. 
COCNTBY  LIFE.     Set  RUBAL  LIFE. 
COURSE  OF  STUDY.     Set  CUBBICULUU. 

Gourtenay,  Ifery  E.,  484  (60). 

Courtis,  8.  A.,  670, 1004. 

Courtis  tests,  309  (6). 

Cousinet,  Roger.  192, 1294. 

Cowan,  Mimia  G.,  815. 

Cox,  E.  8.,  1417  (10). 

Cox,  J.  H.,  890. 

Crabbe,  J.  G.,  484  (67). 

Craijj,  Anne  A.  T.,  42. 

Crate,  G.  E.,  635. 

Craii?,  J.  B.,  307  (12). 

Craighead,  E.  B.,  1095. 

Cnmage,  D.  H.  8.,  2  (9). 

Crane,  Julia  £.,026  (5). 

Crawshaw,  F.  D.,  484  (75),  1381, 1756. 

Creoaft,  E.  W.,  1596. 

Creel,  George,  1213, 1547. 

CrBer,J.  P^310(6). 

C:ree8,H.W.,  300(1). 

CresweU,  Uary  E.,  1030  (6). 

Crdtlbb,  education,  1  (20),  474. 

Crocheron.  B.  H.,  306  (4). 

Cn>i8et,Aifr«d,S2. 

Oo8by.D.J.,291. 

Cross,  K.  A.,  516. 

Cnaiet,  Paul,  1178. 

Crow,  Carl,  1288. 

QtoweU.J.F.,  1035(15). 

Cubberfcy,  E.  P.,  413, 831  (1). 

Cultural  education,   aee  T4Ibbbal  BDXFCAnoN. 

CULTUBE,  506,  665. 
CokarweU,  ET.  P.,  1666. 
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Cummings,  Frances,  269. 

Cunllffe,^.  W.,  193. 

Curfew,  1368. 

Curley,  Thomas,  1921. 

Curran,  F.  L.,  1562. 

Curran,  Maii^aret  C.  61. 

Current  events,  study,  625  (6). 

Curriculum,  480,  484  (12)  (27),  486  (8)  (9),  487  (2) 
(3),  488  (12)  (21),  661,  S:}4  (11),  868,  922,  954,  1029 
(1),  1031  (5),  1040  (5),  1043  (3)  (4),  1429,  1435,  1610 
(4)  (1.5),  1628:  elementary  schools,  44,  97,  175, 
336,  484  (62),  1902;  high  schools,  831  (7),  1052  (1); 
primary  schools,  310  (13);  rural  schools,  144  (20), 
711. 1416  (23)  (26). 

Curtis,  Fannlebelle,  1125. 

Curtis,  H.  8.,  62,  104,  969,  971,  1133,  1203,  1483, 
1786. 

Curtis,  J.  B.,  484  (135). 

Curtis,  J.  W.,  1612  (5),  1940. 

Cyclofedlis,  educational,  15,  491. 

Cxemy,  Adalberto,  960. 

D. 

Dabnev,  C.  W.,  144  (10),  4M  (57). 

Dallollo,  Alberto,  1105. 

Daly,  Margaret  A.,  1277. 

Dana,  J.  C,  419. 

Dancinq,  194. 

Daniel.  R.  B.,  1062. 

Danieli,  Q.  F.,  832  (5). 

Darenberg,  D.,929. 

Darlu,  A.,466. 

Dathe,  Hans.  849. 

Davenport,  Dean,  1031  (8). 

Davenport,  Eugene,  1024  (10),  1382. 

Davidson,  P.  E.,  1900. 

Davidson,  W.  M.,  303  (2),  1610  (14). 

Davles,  G.  R.,  1043  (14). 

Davis,  B.  M.,  467.  484  (148). 

Davis.  H.  B.,307(9). 

Davis,  H.  N.,  8:30(1). 

Davis,  J,  B.,  153  (4),  484  (126),  1035  (11),  1(V)J  (14) 

1208. 
Davis,  Jackson,  305,  II CS),  1957. 
Davison,  John,  628  (4)- 
Dawes,  T.  R.,  49d. 
Dawson,  Edgar,  1411  (1),  1648. 
Dawson,  Q.  E.,  256,  484  (110). 
Deaf,  education,  142  (15),  473,  484  (134),  822,  1277, 

1720. 
Dean,  A.  D.,  270,  292,  982,  1029  (2),  1035  (13),  1231, 

1278, 1383. 
Dearborn,  W.  F.,949. 
Dearmont,  W.  S.,  484  (66). 
Debating,  525. 
Debating  societie.s.  377. 
Decatur,  III.,  public  schools,  48. 
DecV-er,  F.  F.,  IW. 
Decker,  W.  C,  9;i0. 

DncoRATioN.    See  Sciioolrooii  decoration. 
Deerwester,  Frank,  10.52  (7). 
Dffective    children.    See    Exceptional   chil- 
dren; Feeble-minded. 
Deffenbaugh,  W.  L.,  486  (7). 
l;e  rJarmo,  Charles,  891, 1866. 
De  Oarmo,  Mrs.  Frank,  484  (7),  486  (10). 
De  Garmo,  Mary  E.,  1006. 
DEGREE.S,  1024  (11),  1025  (1),  1050  (2),  1155,  1341, 

1412  (17),  1502,  1701,  1883. 
D©lbos,V.,642. 

Delinquency,  1029, 1631-1632, 1959. 
DeUell,  J.  E..  484  (142). 
Denmark,  education,  1778, 1858. 
Denominatio.nal  colleges,  1048  (5). 
Denominational  schools.    See  CnxmcH  schools; 

Parochial  schools. 
Dental  faculties  association  of  American  unlyersi« 

ties,  302. 
Denton,  Tex.    C/oUege  of  industrial  arts,  131. 
Departmental  teaching,  elementary  schools,  867, 

1030  (3),  1417  (5)  (11),  1818. 
Dependent  children,  1029. 
Dorthick,  F.  A.,  485  (1). 
Design,  1416  (31). 
De  Sohn,  C.  H.,  1040  (7). 
Deutscher  ausschuss  fQr  technlsches  schulwesen, 

790. 
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CURBENT  EDUCATIONAL  PUBLICATIONS. 


DeatBOher  kongress  fUr  jagendbildung  imd  jugend- 

kunde,  3. 
Deutscher    lehrerverein.    P&dagoglsche    zentrale, 

1789. 
Dowey,  John,  791, 983, 1437. 
Deyoe,  A.  H.,  336, 1031  (2). 
DicnoNABT,  stadents'  use,  58. 
DmAcncB.   8u  TBACHiNa. 
Dletering,  P.,  1563. 
DiBTBTIGS,  484  (80),  1910. 
Dlggs,  Annie  L.,  271. 
DiEStftl,  J.  H.,  914  (8). 
DtUey,  Alice,  1031  (1). 
Dillon,  J.  A.,  1605  (9). 
Dlmmltt,  R.  L^  488  (8),  1416  (13). 
Dlnwlddie,  A.  B.,  488  (12),  1416  (20). 
Dinwiddle,  WilUam,  1416  (6). 

DmKCT   METHOD.      8U    LANGUAQE    TEACHING,    di- 
rect method. 
DiRECTOBnEs,  educational,  1912, 155, 1963. 
DisciPLiNS,832(4),  1185, 1520, 1713.   See  alw  ScHnoi. 

MANAGEMENT. 

DiBSASES,  contagioas,  1716. 

Diasard,  MUe.,  161. 

Dissertations,  Oennan,  bibl.,  370. 

Disaette.Mary  £.,  1691. 

Dixon,  Mist.  832  (14). 

Dodge,  Harriet  H.,  462. 

Dodson,  J.  M.,  1951. 

Doell,  Matth&us.  1200. 

Doggett,  L.  L.,978. 

Domestic  science,  66, 275,  283, 303  (9).  310  (8),  447, 

462,  1006-1009,  1028  (6),  1031  (16),  1209,  1262-1263. 

1416  (10)  (24),  1678-1581, 1610  (8),  1612  (11),  1955. 
Domlnicls,  Sayerlo  de,  1284. 
Donaldson,  H.  H.,  1951. 
Donaldson,  fifir  James,  2  (12). 
Dooley,C.R.,484(77). 
Doran,  Julia,  1607  (4). 
Dorey,  J.  M.,  1310. 
Dougherty,  Mary  L.,  1095. 
Doughton.  Isaac,  1496. 
Downes,  F.  E.,  486  (6). 
Downey,  J.  A.,  1676. 
Downey,  J.  E.,  420, 806. 
Downey,  Mary  E.,  1327  (14). 
Downing,  E.  R.,  484  (39)  (144),  760. 
Doyne,  J.  J.,  488  (15),  1416  (27). 
Dracass,  Carrie  E.  T.,  1019, 1281. 
Drama  League  or  America.  1607  (11). 
Dramatic    method.   See    English    language, 

teaching,  dramatic  method. 
Dramatics,  high  school,  1310. 
Draper,  A.  S.,  170. 
Draper,  A.  S.,  1348  (10). 
Draper,  W.  H.,638. 
Drawing,  357,  488  (19),  831  (9),  889, 1319, 1612  (10), 

1839. 
Dresbach,  M.,1908. 
Dresden,  school  buildings,  958. 
Dresslar,  F.  B.,  484  (6),  (101),  841  (1),  961, 1065  (11). 
Drever.  James,  16, 931. 
Drew,  D.C.,914(14). 
Drthia,  Francois,  639. 
Du  Bled,  Victor,  1606. 
Du  Breuil,  Alice  J.,  308  (4). 
Duckworth,  F.  R.  G.,  164. 
Dudlers,  Duncan,  1617. 
Dudley.  W.  L.,  970. 1034  (1). 
DufesteL  Louis,  428. 
Duffy,  Rosanna.  1043  (12). 
Dugas.  L.  M.,  262, 1418  (3)  (6). 
DumviUe,  Benjamin.  1438. 
Dunaway,  O.  L.,  1051  (3). 
Duncan,  R.  K.,  449, 477. 
Dunlop,  J.  Y.,757. 
Dunn,  A.  W.,  1541. 
Dunn,  Fannie  W.,  196. 
Dwelshauvers,  O.,  642. 
Dyer,  H«iiryj336, 1232. 
Dykeina,P.W.,484(88). 


Earhart,  WiU,  484  (84),  1118. 
Earle,  8.  C,  1416  (6),  1466. 
Earp,  E.  L,  914  (13). 
Eastman,  E.  F.,  1406. 


Eberhard, ,  1149. 

Eby,  J.  F.,  1867. 

"BcoLES  NOUVELLEs,"  1642.    See  also  "Arbeits- 

scbole";  modbbn  school. 
Economics,  832  (17),  630. 
Eddins,  A.  W.,349. 
Edgerly,  J.  Q..  1941. 
Edbnann,  Edith,  894, 1384. 
Edson,  A.  W.,  1  (1),  484  (24),  1804. 
Education,  history.   See  HjaroBT  of  education. 
Education  and  ceiizbnship,  83,  108-113,  213,  430, 

972. 
Education  and  democbact,  144  (2),  339,  791,  1609 

(1),  1730, 1814. 
Education  and  sooett,  19, 146  (3),  303  (6),  1431. 
Education  and  state,  142  (1)  (2),  1048  (6). 
Education  extension,  4  (5),  6  (6),  90,  159^1594, 

1777-1778.    See  aUo  university  extension. 
Educational  psychologt,  34,  36-41,  182,  309  (1) 
(2),  342-348,  S0&-510,  666-075,  871-876,  1094-1103, 
1299-1303,  1436-1450,  1629-1638,  1822-1828. 
Educational   subvbts.     See   Subveys,    educa^ 

tional. 
Edwards,  J.  F..  1  (10). 

EmOENCY.  112, 143  (2),  148  (1),  484  (13)  (32),  625  (7), 
629  (3),  666.  842,  1023,  1039  (4),  1040  (4),  1044  (6), 
1046  (2).  1063  (2),  1139,  1182,  1240,  1413  (4)  (5), 
1416  (16),  1417  (8),  1422,  1790  (4)-(6),  1823,  1898. 
Efflnger-Raymond,  Frances,  833  (6). 
Eggersten,  L.  E.,  310  (7). 
Eggleston,  J.  D.,  1022  (1),  1484. 
Egypt,  education,  1798, 1801. 
Ehlezs.  H.  E^1415  (15). 
Elkenberry,  W.  L.,  421, 1466. 
Eitle,  J.,  844. 
Eldredge,  A.  C,  1044  (8). 
Elembntaby  education,  19,  88,  142  (11)  (12),  167, 

484  (40H42),  860, 1044  (10),  1610  (12). 
Ellfr,J.D.,  1042(2). 

Elimination,  667,762, 1030  (9),  1414  (11)  (17),  1514, 
1623,  1682.    See  alao  Backwabd  childben;  Re- 

TABDATION. 
EUiott,  E.  C,  484  (32),  741,  755, 1904. 
EUis,  Alston,  485  (2),  742,  1412  (17). 
Ellis,  D.  C,  488  (9)  (18),  1418  (14). 
Elocution,  900, 1310, 1653. 
Elson,W.  H.,484(12). 
Elwood,  DeW.,  243. 
Ely,  Mary,  484  (123). 
Emerick,  E.  J.,  484  (130). 
Emerson,  Harrington.  1046  (1). 
Emerson.  W.  H.,  1457. 
Engel,  Slgmund,  257. 
Enginebbing  education,  1415. 
England,  education,  236,  869,  1061  (1),  1074,  1620, 

1621, 1686. 
English  language,  college  requirements,  54,  163 
(3):  composition,  53,  101, 193,  200,  205-206,  303  (4), 
304  (2),  698,  1456,  1467,  1652;  teaching,  190,  197, 
303  (5),  304,  372.  483,  484  (55),  516-617,  682,  687, 
831  (H),  K^  f6),  ©7  (7),  885,  803,  895,  901,  910,  926, 
1033  (2),  UW  (3),  1041  (5)  (6).  1109-1110, 1316, 1461, 
1607  (12)  (13;.  1G0><  (5),  1646;  dramatic  method,  186, 
1461-1452.    5e«  aiM  Litebatube;  Deal  English. 
Erb,  J.  L.,  626  (2). 
Erben,  Wllhelm,  1606. 
Erich,  Gotthard,  1930. 
Erler,  Otto,  1664. 
Espenshade,  A.  H.,  481  (4). 
Esthetics,  192, 891, 1313. 
Estoumelles  de  Constant,  P.  H.  B.,  1289. 
Estrich,  W.  A.,  1348  (7). 
Ethical  cultube  school,  N.  Y.,  49. 
Ethics.  836  (3),  860,  865. 
Etiquette,  587. 
Eton,  318. 

Eugenics,  484  (109),  1303, 1427. 
Eubope,  education,  847,  1065  (19)  (22). 
Evans,  Charles,  171. 
Evans,  E.  S.,  832  (18). 
Evans,  L.  B.,  1033  (6). 
Evans,  W.  A.,  143  (2),  484  (137). 
Evening  schools.  144  (1),  599, 1777, 1960. 
Ewers,  A.  F.,  143  (3). 
Ewinp,  E.  F.,  1514. 
Ewing,  J.  C.  R.,  2  (6). 
Ewing,  James,  1961. 

EXAMDfATIONS,  246,  956,  1026  (1)  (2),  1040  (3),  1173, 
1622. 1903-1904. 
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EXCSmONAL  CHILDESN,  1  (13),  139-140,  314,  471- 
474, 484  (130H135),  488  (3),  617-619,  818, 821, 1013- 
1017,  1065  (8),  1277-1280,  1416  (6),  1775-1776,  1958- 
19C9.   Su  aldo  Backward  childben. 

ExcuBSiONB,  achool,  1027  (3).    See  also  TuAitPiNa 

CLUBS. 

ExEBCBSBS,  morning,  1542. 

EXKTBR  SCHOOL,  1796. 

EzTKNsiON,  Education.    See  Education  exten- 

SION. 

Etc,  diseases,  1908. 

F. 
Faig,  J.  T.,  1415  (4). 

Fairchfld,  E.  T.,  484  (31),  1033  (1)  (3),  1414  (1). 
Fiditdilld,  Milton,  1743. 
Fairhopk,  Ala.,  school,  1433, 1869-1860. 
Faibs,  scfaiool,  li36. 
Familt,  1434.    See  alto  Pabknts. 
Faat,  J.  C,  63. 
Fargo,  Lucfle  F.,  823. 
Parley,  G.  L.,  665. 
Farm  unt.   See  Rubal  utb. 
Famsworth,  C.  H.,  684. 
Farrar.  R.  K..  1574. 
FarweU,  Cecilia,  1485. 
Fatioui,  mental,  343, 510,  874, 1440. 
Faust,  H.  H.,  IIM. 
Favrot,  L.  M.,  819. 
Fay,  Lacy,  488  (20),  1416  (32). 
Fedebal  aid.    See  State  aid. 
Fee,  I.  B.,  484  (95),  950. 
Feeble-minded,  1  (l)-(3). 
FEEDINO  or  SCHOOL  cbildeen,  1  (12),  59,  98,  102, 

570.  766,  777,  1212. 1528, 1535. 
Felmley,  David,  4M  (28),  720, 1607  (1). 
FtNtLON,  Fbancoib,  138. 
FeiTsn,  H.  H.*  1060. 
FerreU,  J.  A..  250. 
Ferrer  Guardia,  Francisco,  1082. 
Ferry,  F.  C.  1697. 
Fiwtivals,  42,  484  (88). 
Field,  W.  8.,  1611  (6). 
FiNAifCE.    See  School  funds. 
Flndlay,  J.  J^  904, 1876.. 
Ffnegan,  T.  E.,  157,  239,  414,  492,  850, 1041  (3),  1527, 

1610  (3). 
Finkelsteln,  I.  E.,  1521. 
FlKLETtJ.  fi.,  1623. 
Flnley.w.W.,  1047(1). 
Fire  pbevemtion.  950, 1354, 1906. 
Fischer,  Aloys,  380. 
Fish,  C.  R.,  1374. 
Fiflh,  E.  H.,  1233. 
Fisher,  Mire.  Dorothy  C.,43. 
Flflher,  Mary,  30. 
Fislc6,O.W.,220,914(2). 
Fitch,  J.  A.,  1085  (5). 

Fitcbbubo,  Mass.    Practical  arts  school,  797. 
FrrmBURO  plan,  1941. 
Fitzgerald,  W.  J.,  142(11). 
FIfipatrick,  F.  A.,  484  (18). 
Fleagle,  B.  E.,  197, 308  (5). 
Fleshman,  H.  F.,  1417  (6). 
Fletcher,  CalTln,  310  (2). 
Fletcher,  R.  8.,  1604(12). 
Fletcher,  8.  8.  F.,  172. 
Flexner,  Abraham,  829  (3),  1769. 
Flexner,  Mary.  1014. 
Flowers,  Ida  v.,  905. 
Fftrster,  F\,  .54J>. 
Focrster,  F.  W.,  768. 
FOEESTEB,  F.  W.,  654. 
Foersier,  Norman,  296, 1506. 
Foght,  H.  W.,  221, 1134, 1327  (15),  1486. 
Forbes,  C.  H.,  152  (1). 
Forbes,  G.  M^  272.  695. 
Porboih,  W.  B.,  1544. 
Foreign  population,  education,  100, 42f,  439,  885, 

1831. 1996. 
FoBESTBT,  279,  484  (145),  488  (9),  1416  (14),  1612  (8). 
Formal  disciplike,  627  (4). 
FomeUl,  N.,  1179. 
Forayth,  L.  A.,  1328. 
Foster,  O.  O.,  1787  (3). 
Foster,  Margaret  E.,  299. 
Po8lv,W.T.,9l39. 
FoDst,  T.  R^  484  (7). 
Fowler,  F.H.,  810  (4). 

FowlsriH.T.,  162(1). 


Fowler,  W.F.,  832  (16). 

France,  education,  17, 78, 82, 636. 649, 731, 1066  (20) , 

1274,   1418,   1803;  peasants,  466;  rural    schools, 

1482;  woman,  1588. 
Francis,  J.  H.,  484  (12)  (27). 
FRANas  W.  Pabkeb  school.  See  CmcAoo.   Uni- 

VEBSITT.    Francis  W.  Parker  school. 
Frank,  A.  O.,  837(6). 
Franklin,  Benjaniin,  jr.,  1420. 
Frankiln,W.  8.,  1415(2). 
Franz,  S.  I.,  1770. 
Fraternities,  college,  1031  (6),  1340,  1412,  (10); 

high  school,  1141, 1143. 
Frederick,  O.  D.,  484  (99). 
Freeman,  F.  N.,  1834. 
Freeman,  MariUa  W.,  824, 1416  (33). 
French,  Ruth  H.,  1667. 

French  language,  teaching,  212, 353, 1644, 183^. 
Freni,  Gloyanni,  1185. 

Fresno,  Cal.,  schools,  566.  * 

FriedeLV.  H.,  1808. 
Friedrich,  Fritz,  1186. 
Prledrich,  J.,  93. 
Friend,  L.  L.,  1858. 
Frodsham.  Q.  H.,  1218. 
Froebel,  F.  W.  A,,  172. 
Froebel,  F.  W.  a.,  29,  484  (37). 
Froelich  H.  B.,  1612  (9). 
Fnonzallda  Granddn,  .Mejandro,  1070. 
Fuld,  L.  F.,  728. 
Fulk,  J.  R.,  484  (19). 
Fullner,  Sarah,  820. 
FuUerton,  C.  A.,  484  (87),  1053  (S). 
Fulton,  L.  W.,  1053  (12). 
Fulton.  W.L.,  485  (5). 
Fumey,  Oakley,  596. 

G. 

O.,  n.,  671. 

Gage,  K.  W^  446. 

OiSnes,  H.  F.,  1030  (1). 

Gain,  Maria,  644. 

GaUois,  Lurien,  1468, 1668  (2). 

Galloway,  Lee,  1041  (7). 

Galloway,  T.  W.,  1649. 

Game,  J:  B.,  1022  (2). 

Games,  numl)er,  208. 

Garber,  J.  P.,  1618. 

Garcin,  Fy  1472. 

Gard.W.  L.,627(4). 

Gardens,  484  (144),  804,  831  (6),  1002.    See  aho 

School  gardens. 
Gardner,  W.F..,  1552. 
Garig,  Mercedes  M.,  617. 
Garrett,  A.  O.,  310  (14). 
Garrett,  T.  H.,  761. 
Garriaon.C.  W.,fl26(9). 
Garvie.  A.  F..  177], 

Gary,  Tnd.,  sohoois,  330,  645, 1290, 1619. 
Gaatinel,  O.,042. 
Ga(«s,  F.  T.,536. 
Gathany,  J.  M.,  1311. 
Gaudig,  Hugo,  664. 
Gayler.  G.  W.,  88,  642,  752,  984. 
Gazin,  F.,  1219. 
Geissinger,  J.  B.,  307  (11). 
General  federation  of  somen's  clubs,  146. 
Genthe,  K.  W.,  366,  618,  686,  892, 1114. 
Gentleman,  F.  W.,  1469. 
Geography.  367,  373,  143  (8),  689,  1314,  1468,  1658, 

1789:  commercial,  484  (94),  1040  (7);  field,  524. 
Geometry,  49,  196,  201,  203,  484  (63),  1470,  1607  (1), 

1608  (6). 
George,  W.  K.,  258. 
George  junior  republics,  268. 
Georgia,  medical  inspection,  1030  (7);  supervision, 

387;  teachers,  718. 
Georgia  club,  State  normal  school,  Athens,  Ga., 

1058. 
Georgia  educational  association,  1030. 
Gerls,  Marion  S.,  1608  (6). 
German  language,  teaching,  148  (6),  359,  484  (52), 

520,  837  (4)  (5),  888, 1608  (4);  France,  376. 
German  uterature,  teaching,  369. 
Germany,  auxiliary  schools,  328, 1328;  commercial 

education,  1568;  education,  22, 24,  31, 163, 166, 32S, 

333, 496, 646-647, 656, 658-669. 849, 862. 868, 898. 1065. 

1065  (21),  1070,  1078,  1609  (21).  1812,  1932;  higher 

education,  725,  1172,  1704,  188d;  history,  319,  493- 
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494;  industrial  education,  467,  790, 1059, 1230, 1236, 
1242-1243,  1247,^  1252,  1254;  medical  education, 
1584;  peasants,  594;  school  law,  1897;  secondary 
education,  1867;  teachers,  661,  930.  See  aw 
Prussia. 

Qerrans,  H.  T.,  729. 

Qettkant, ,  1192. 

Oheorgov,  Ivan,  1161. 

Gibbs,  Mr».  David,  873. 

Gibson,  C.  B.,  144  (4). 

Gifted  children.  See  Exceptional  children; 
Precocity. 

GUbert.  C.  B.,  336. 

GUes,  F.  M.,  1612  (12). 

Giles.J.T.,  484(25). 

GUI,  Laura  D.,  145  (4)  (6). 

GlUette,  J.  M.,  519,  537, 1043  (13). 

Gilliams.E.  L.,  1619. 

GlVaud,  Jean,  640. 

Girls,  education.    See  Woman,  education. 

Girls'  clubs,  1028  (4).    See  aUo  Agricultural 

CLUBS. 

Glenny,  Mrt.  B.  B.,  1036  (12),  1757. 

Glynn,  F.  L„  1234. 

Godard,  G.  D.,  1030  (9). 

Godber,  P.  J.,300  (2). 

(Joddard.n.  II.,  1775. 

Goethe,<5.  M.,  1539. 

Q6ti,  nermann,  1867. 

Goff,  C.  R.,  4  (12). 

Goldmark,  Pauline,  1035  (9). 

Goldwasser,  I.  E.,  893. 

Goldeiher,  Karl,  198. 

Goodenough,  E.  W.,  1  (19),  1193. 

Goodhue,  Stoddard,  1734. 

Goodwin.  E.  J..  1026  (2). 

Gordon,  McClellan,  307  (10). 

Gordy,  W.  JV,  1041  (11). 

Gosling,  T.  W.,  1460, 1909. 

Goss,  W.  F.  M.,  1415  (13). 

Gottschalk,  R.,  851, 1691. 

Gould,  F.  J.,  1553. 

Gould,  G.  M.,  761. 

Gow,  G.  C,  626  (1). 

Grading,  310  (6),  666,  760,  753.    See  aUo  Marking; 

Promotion  or  pupils. 
Graduate  study,  1025  (2). 

grady,  W.  E.,  422, 1823. 
raham,  Clara  E..  1049  (2). 
Graham,  E.  K.,  1050  (1). 
Graham,  F.  P.,  1413  (6). 
Graham,  W.C,  307  (9). 

Grammar.    See  English  language,  composition. 
Gran,  Gerhard ^321. 
Grandgent.  C.  H.,  1071. 
Granddn,  Alejandro  Fuenzallda,  1070. 
Granges,  219. 
Grasty,  J.  S.,  1868. 
Graves,  D.  A.,  488  (3),  1416  (5). 
Gray,  (5.  T.,  753. 
Gray,  H.  B.,  1146. 
Gray,  Mary  R.,  497, 1260. 
Gray,  Ruby,  1414  (14). 
Gray,  8.  D.,  303  (8). 
Grayson.  T.  W.,  1  (18),  1194. 
Great  Britain,  agricultural  education,  68;  t't'uca- 

tion,  2,  164,  648,  1065  (18),  1066,  1145,  1164,  1708. 
Great  Britain.    Royal  commission  on  university 

education  in  London,  944. 
Greathouse,  C.  A.,  326. 
Greek  education,  16. 
Greek  language,  teaching,  310  (4),  523, 1041  (14), 

1308. 
Green,  A.  J.,  832  (13). 
Green,  Anna  A.,  1040  (11). 
Green,  C.  C,  487  (1). 
Green,  J.  A.,  1083. 
Green.  8.  S.,  1404. 
Greenberg,  Morris,  357. 
Greene,  A.  M.,ir.,  1415  (16). 
Greenman,  E.  D.,  825. 
Greenough.  C.  N.,  483  (3). 
Greenwood,  Barbara,  1668. 
Greenwood,  J.  M.,  484  (2),  498, 1515, 1846. 
Greig,  R.  B.,  614. 
Grey,  F.  W.,  499. 
Orlce,  Mary  V.,  1735. 
G  rtffln,I.<5.,1414(16). 
fflth,  E.  W.,  1876. 


Grimth,  J.  E^484  (81). 

Griffiths,  E.  H.,  1620. 

Griggs,  E.  H^  486  (1). 

Grigsby,H.  B.,1886. 

Groos,  Karl,  1439. 

Grosanann,  M.  P.  E.,  472, 1065  (8),  1776. 

Group  system,  177. 

Gruenberg,  Sidonie  M.,  1736, 1962. 

Orumbine,  G.  B^  484  (60). 

Grummann,  P.  H.,  1698. 

Grunder,  F.,  663. 

Grape,  Mary  A.,  1312, 1677. 

GQnther,  A.,  16W. 

Guinn,  J.  M.,  1416  (18). 

Gulick,  L.  H.,  429,  484  (11),  816. 

Gunsaulus.  Frank,  1053  (6). 

Gwlnn,  J.  M.,  1610  (16). 

GYMNAsncs.   Set  Physical  education. 

H. 

Habit,  674. 

Hadley,  A.  T.,  234, 1025  (3). 

Hadley,  S.  H.,  487  (3). 

Hahn,  W.  L.,  199. 

Halbrook,  W.  E.,  1416  (4). 

Haldane,  R.  V.,  ViwoufU,  405,  648, 1621. 

Hall,  A.  G.,  481  (6). 

Hall,  C.  C,  83. 

Hall,  Florence  H.,  587. 

Hall,  G.  A.,  1737. 

Hall,  J.  W.,  44,  306, 1  (2). 

HaU,  Mary  E.,  484  (127). 

Hall,  W.  8..  1  (14). 

HaUam,  JuUa  C.,  1440. 

HaUeck,  R.  P.,  148  (1),  486  (2). 

Halhnan,  W.  N.,  985, 1323, 1599, 1901. 

Ualsey,W.N.,381. 

Hamburg.    Universtty,  558, 938. 

Hamilton,  C,  1258. 

Hamilton,  Sir  Ian,  863. 

Hamilton,  J.  M.,  64. 

Hamilton,  Samuel,  629  (8). 

Hamilton,  W.  I.,  1150. 

Hammond  plan,  46. 

Hampdkn-Sidney  college,  1885. 

Hampton  institute,  986. 

Hand,  W.  H.,  144  (3),  1416  (3). 

Handsohin,  C.  H.,  317, 1162. 

Handwork.    See  Manual  training. 

Handwriting.   See  Writing. 

Hanifen,  L.  J.,  306,  II  (2),  311  (4),  1417  (1). 

Hanna,  J.  C,  484  (44). 

Hannum,  R.  F.,  1045  (3). 

Hanus,  P.  H.,  1180, 1610  (13),  1709. 

Harbourt,  8.  A.,  1573. 

Harding.  A.  M.  JOS  (11). 

Hardy, Xileon.  702. 

Harferding,  Mn.  Janet,  645. 

Hargitt.  C!  W.,  1427. 

Harnack,  Otto,  1313. 

Harney,  Lora,  1049  (3). 

Harper,  W.  A.,  1414  (19). 

Harrin,  F.  H.,  626  (6). 

Harrington,  J.  W.,  1195. 

Harris,  Alice  L.,  1835. 

Harris,  G.A.,  782. 

Harris,  J.  C,  1080  (3). 

Harris,  J.  H.,  04, 304  r4),  1031  (11). 

Harris,  Maude,  1414  (7). 

Hart,  A.  B.,  406. 

Hart,  J.  K.,  1327, 1327  (1)  (3)  (7)  (10). 

Hart,  W.R.,  384. 

Hart,  W.W..  894. 

Hartmann,  Martin,  1196. 

Hartshorne,  Hugh,  1375. 

HartweU,  E.  C,  686. 

Harvard  untversity,  233, 1510,  1604,  1890;  coop- 
erative store,  285;  entrance  requirements,  830  (1); 
religious  life,  1934. 

Harvard  university.    Glass  of  1853, 1609. 

Harvey,  D.C.,  84. 

Harvey,  L.  D^  484  (16),  1068  (3). 

Hastixuns,  T.  W.,  1300. 

Hatfield,  W.  W.,  831  (8). 

Hawkins,  W.  J.,  484  (61). 

Hayes,  C.  H.,  1660. 

Hayes,  D.Wy  484  (66). 

Hajmes,  Rowland,  484  (6). 
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Hayward,  F.  H^  415. 

Heald,  Lucy,  322. 

Heath,  H.  R.,  273. 

Heath,  W.  R.,  687, 1041  (6). 

Heckp  W.H.,343,874. 

Hedges,  William,  597. 

Hedte,  Adolf,  1543. 

Heeter,  S.  L.,  487  (5),  1610  (15). 

Hefleran,  Helen  li.,  484  (139). 

Heiennann,  Francis,  142  (4). 

Hein,  L.  F.  A.,  274. 

Hehuig, -,  987. 

HeUems,  F.  B.  R.,350. 
Hemenway,  H.  B.,  1265. 
Heoderschott,  F.  C.,  508. 
Henderson,  H.  C,  484  (132). 
Henderson,  J.  L.,  1410  (3). 
Henderson.  W.  H.,  450, 484  (76). 
Hendrick,  B.  J.,  817, 1290, 1528, 1758. 

Henoig, ,  950. 

Hennins,  K.  L.,  1072, 1146. 

Henry,  N.  E.,  837  (3). 

Hensfhel,  n.^5. 

Hkbbart,  J.  F^  29. 

Herbert,  Clara  W..  826, 1020. 

Hermann,  Anna,  801. 

Hermann,  Ernst,  1919. 

Hemdon,  Carrie  P.,  358,  821, 1015. 

Herrlek,  J.  B.,  1951. 

Herter,C.  A.,  1951. 

Hervey,  W.  A..  481  (3). 

Hees,  J.  A.,  350, 520. 

HesB.W.  L.,89, 1902. 

Heesler,  J.  C^  143  (6). 

Heston.  J.  W.,  4  (1). 

Hetheritiffton,  C.  W..  145  (3). 

Heoaer,  H.  J.,  1391. 1605  (14). 

Heater,  R.  R..  1415  (20). 

Hiatt,  J.  8^  ^  1942. 

Hibbard,  H.  W.,  1046  (9). 

Hibben,  J.  O.,  307  (4),  1610  (9). 

HiclcB,  <;.  8^  484  (107). 

Hicks,  W.  E.,  792-793. 

High  acHOOL  av>  college  .  4  (3)-(4),  232, 307  (6)-(8) 

(llHUt),  409.  484  (43)  (56),  654,  M3,  1040  (2),  1042 

(2),  1410, 1519, 1681. 
High  scbool  ahd  blbmemtabt  school,   754, 

1413  (3). 
HrOH  SCHOOLS,  74,  96,  308  (6)  (7),  306  (8),  390-893, 

45^-455,484  (3),  486(2)  (4),  4«  (1),  540-M4, 713, 715. 

831, 919-922, 1028  (11).  1090  (2),  1031  (8)— (10),10^ 

(2),  1413, 1414  (21),  1416  (1),  1608  (1),  1609  (7),  1684- 

1685,  1687.   1868-1872.     See  aim  Junior   high 

schools;  Bbcoiidabt  EDucAnoir. 
HkOHKB  EDUCATIOK,  80-86,  232.  235.  307  (2)  (4),  402- 

411,  484  (56HA0),  554^560.  630.  724-738,  937-947, 

1053  (7),  1065  (8),  1155-1175,  1339-1346,  1501-1512, 

1694-1706, 1883-1802. 
Highsmfth,  O.  H..  1411  (»). 
Highways,  386  (10). 
Hlgley,  M.  M.,  833  (3). 
HiU,  A.  0.,  1063. 
Hill,  A.  R.,  1025  (2). 
HiU,  L.  R.,  (11). 
mil,  Patty  S.,  1324. 
mu,  R.  C,  390. 
HiUebxand,  W.  A.,  1046  (7). 
Hillkoas  scale,  200, 1638. 
HlUyer.T.  A.,  1043(1). 
HIntfi,  t.  N.,  484  (105). 
HISTOBT,  teaching.  211, 686, 689, 837  (1).  886, 887, 903, 

1041  (11),  1061  m,  1123,  1411,  1413  (9)  (10),  1471, 

1607  (14),1648, 1650, 1655, 1663, 1780. 
HmoBT  or  education,  16-21, 156-157, 309  (5),  31(^ 

319,  492^494,  685,  844-846,  1284-1286,  161^1615, 

17W-1796. 
Ho«(,  E.  B.,  1  (16),  1784. 
HobMi,  Allan,  259. 
HocUiig,  Adeline,  675. 
Hodspp.  A.  P.,  1609  (10). 
Hodge,  C.W.,  1052  (6). 
Hodges,  Oeofge,  1225. 
Hodges,  LeRcrjr,  972, 19M. 
HodgUns,  Lonlss  m.,  1209. 
Hodgson,  J.  E.,  1836. 
Boff,N.8^302. 
Hoffman,  F.  h.,  1031. 
Boffmaa,  K.  H.,  1574. 
Hoffman,  U.  J.,  306,  H  (5),  913. 


Hoffmann,  Jakob,  1428. 

Holbrook,  Sara  M.,  1096. 

Holland,  E.  O.,  396,  484  (21),  1478. 

HoUiday,  Carl.  879. 

HoUister,  H.  A.,  1429. 

Holllster.V.Jy.,  1415(7). 

Holmes,  Arthur,  1554. 

Holmes,  EdmoDd,  1084. 

Holmes,  W.H.,  830(1). 

Hobt,  J.  H.,  385. 

Holtj:,  F.  L.,  1314. 

Horn  an,  Fletcher,  730. 

Home  and  school,  438,  484  (136)-(140),  1450, 1785, 
1739.    See  aUo  Parent-teacher  a.s.sociations. 

Home  economics.    See  Domestic  science. 

Home  ma  ring.    See  Domestic  science. 

Home  worr,  1007;  credit  for,  183,  lOOfi,  1610(8). 

Honline,  M.  A.,  914  (15). 

Honor  system,  152  (2)-(6),  1706. 

Hood,  W.  R.,  1065  (4). 

Hoole,  Charles,  1295. 

Hoover,  J.  M.,  1385. 

Hooves,  8.  A.,  1522. 

Hopkins,  Annette  B.,  360. 

Hopkins,  E.  M.,  484  (55),  1607  (13). 

Hopkins,  Florence  M.,  484  (129). 

Hopkins,  JuUa  A.,  484  (122). 

Hopkinson.  5<r  Alfred,  2  (1). 

Horn,  P.  W^  1610  (2). 

Home,  H.  H.,  309  (5),  1413  (13). 

HoRNE,  H.  H.,  1425. 

Homer,  H.  H.,  1040  (3). 

Horsa,  Bede,  1605  (8). 

Hosic,  J.  F.,  153  (3),  484  (49)  (56),  1461,  1607  (12), 
1651-1652. 

Host,  A.  Q.,  1462. 

Hotchkiss,  H.  V.,  1044  (6). 

Hotchkiss.  W.  E.,  807, 831  (7). 

Honse,  R.  T.,  276. 

Houston,  D.  F.,  144  (9). 

Howard,  F.  W.,  1606  (3). 

Howe,  C.  B.,  277. 

Howe,  P.  P.,  1597. 

Howell,  Flossie,  1414  (12). 

Howell,  J.  D^  1787  (5). 

Howell,  W.H.,  1951. 

Howerth,  I.  W.,  1052  (4)  (6),  1616. 

Hoyem,  Olivv,  1592. 

Hubbard,  F.  Q.,  864. 

Hnbbs,  O.  E.,  1417  (6). 

Habler,M.,865. 

Hughes,  C.  C,  932. 

Hughes,  H.  F.,  566. 

Hughes,  R.  M.,  1412  (10). 

Hughes,  Percy,  1  (5),  1040  (9). 

Humanistic  education.    See  Librbal  educa- 
tion. 

Hume,  A.  N.,  4  (9),  1048  (3). 

Hummel,  Bertha  R.,  1388. 

Hummel,  W.  G.,  838  (2),  1388L 

Hunsaker,  A.  F.,  41. 

Hunt,  J.  L.,  1850. 

Hunt,  T.  F.,  306  (3). 

Hunter,  F.  M.,  1610  (16). 

Hunter,  R.  A^  1605  (2). 

Huntington,  H.  B.,  830  (1). 

Huntley,  Emily,  780. 

Hurd,  A.  C,  914  (9). 

Hurd,  W.  D.,  1024  (12). 

Hurlbut,  B.  8.,  1934. 

Hurlstone-Jones,  F.  R.,  832  (17). 

Hutchins,  H.  B.,  1412  (16). 

Hutchinson,  T.  H.,  127,  278,  609. 

Hutchinson,  Woods,  1309. 

Hutchison,  A.  H.,  1441. 

Huxoll,  A.,493. 

Hyde,  w.  DeW.,  1376. 

Hygiene,  teaching,  1  (5)-(7),  841, 1043  (10),  1052  (4), 
1065  (11),  1645.    SeeaUo  School  hygiene. 

Hylla,  E.,  451. 

Hypnotism,  1441. 

I. 

Illinois,  high  schools,  542. 

Illinois  schoolmasters'  club,  1723. 

Illinois.    University.    School  of  education,  831. 

Illiteracy,  1061, 1811, 1926. 

Imitation,  1043  (8). 
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Immigrants,  educaUcm.  See  Foreign  popula- 
tion, education. 

India,  education,  815, 1069, 1616. 

Indiana,  education,  326. 

Indians,  education,  1591, 1956. 

Individual  instruction,  664. 

Industrial  clubs.  See  Agricultural  clubs; 
Girls'  clubs. 

iNDUSTRLiL  EDUCATION,  129,  144  (4),  151,  270,  272, 

280,  286,  449,  456-457,  450,  484  (70H83)  (116)  (119), 
488  (8).  788-791,  794-799,  831  (4),  834  (8)  (10),  840, 
993, 1023  (5),  1042  (4),  1052  (6),  1059, 1062, 1229-1230, 
1232, 1235-1237, 1243, 1246-1247, 1257, 1348  (2),  1416 
(13),  1417  (6)  (7),  1S61, 1565, 1605  (10),  1611, 1612  (6), 
1683, 1861.  See  also  "Arbbitsschule  ";  manual 
training;  Professional  education;  Technical 
education;  Vocational  education. 

Industrial  universitt,  Charleroi,  Belgium, 
1800. 

Infants,  care,  832  (12),  1446. 

Inglis,  Alexander,  1684. 

Institut  franqais  d'Espaone,  1607. 

Institutes,  teachers'.    See  Teacherstnstitutes. 

Intercollegiate  bureau  of  occupations,  269. 

International  commission  on  the  teaching  of 
mathematics,  207. 

International  conciliation.    See  Peace. 

International  congress  of  physical  educa- 
tion, 1362. 

International  congress  on  bygiene  and  demography, 
841. 

International  congress  on  school  hygiene, 
4tb,  Buffalo,  1355, 1534, 1716, 1964. 

International  exchange  of  students,  300. 

International  exchange  of  teachers,  2  (4), 
237. 

International  kindergarten  union,  146;  Oxmmittee 
of  nineteen,  906. 

International  moral  education  congress,  147, 781. 

International  relations,  France  and  U.  8.,  403. 

Internationalism.    See  Peace. 

Iowa,  education,  325,  404,  549. 

Iowa.     Better  schools  commission,  1031  (3). 

Iowa  state  college  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts.    Agricultural  extension  dept.,  1574. 

Iowa  teachers'  association,  1031. 

Ireland,  education,  564, 1065  (18). 

Irvine,  V.  K.,  486  (4). 

Israel,  Henry,  6  (4),  914, 914  (3). 

Italy,  education,  848, 1179;  teachers,  927. 

Ittner,  W.  B.,  484  (118). 

Ives,  W.  H.,  484  (120). 

jr. 

Jackson,  C.  M.,  1051. 

Jackson,  E.  R.,  279, 484  (145),  1612  (8),  1767. 

Jackson,  G.  W.,  173. 

Jacobi,  Johannes,  1163. 

Jacoby,  G.  W.,  1474. 

James,  E.  J.,  484  (4),  1412  (14). 

James,  G.  F.,  484  (37)  (57). 

Janitors,  484  (20),  764. 

Japan,  primary  schools,  907. 

Jefferson,  Mark,  1658  (7). 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  324, 1286. 

Jenks,  F.  B.,  631, 1024  (6),  1065  (9). 

Jessup,  W.  A.,  1617, 1769,  1869. 

Jesuits,  320. 

Jevons,  H.  Winefrid,  794. 

John,  F.,664. 

John,  Louise,  1044  (2). 

Johns,  W.  A„  802, 1729. 

Johnson,  C.  R.,  310  (11). 

Johnson,  D.  B.,  1416  (25). 

Johnson,  Eleanor  H.,  973, 1041  (10). 

Johnson,  Ethel  U.,  1398. 

Johnson,  F.  W.,  200. 

Johnson,  G.  E.,  105,  088. 

Johnson,  H.  C,  1048  (1). 

Johnson,  Harry,  37. 

Johnson,  Isabel,  1053  (11). 

Johnson,  Mrs.  Marietta  L.,  1433, 18G0. 

Johnson,  R.  O.,  484  (149). 

Johnston,  C.  H.,  1412  (2),  1492. 

Johnston,  Edgar,  832  (7). 

Jones,  A.  J.,  1220. 

Jones,  A.  L.,  1700. 

Jones,  Anna  L.,  1135. 

Jones,  E.  D.,  808. 


Jones,E.  E.,  309  (3),  484  (41),  506. 

Jones,  H.  B.,  721. 

Jones,  T.  J^  1065  (7). 

Jones,  W.  F.,  337. 

Jones,  W.  H.  S.,  361. 

Jordan,  D.  S.,  323,  484  (6)  (108). 

Jordan,  E.  K.,  914  (10). 

Jordan,  E.  O.,  484  (103). 

Jordan,  R.  H.,  484  (53). 

Joseph,  Luke,  1605  (6). 

JouBERT,  Joseph,  640. 

Journalism,  teaching,  215, 629. 

Joyner,  J.  Y.,  1413  (12). 

Judd,  C.  H.,  143  (1),  228,  309  (1),  1053  (17),  1610  (5) 
(12). 

Judd,  Horace,  1415  (12). 

Judd,  Zebulon,  313. 

Judson,  H.  P.,  152  (1),  829  (4),  1349. 

Junior  college,  Califomia,  544. 

Junior  high  schools,  91,  486  (3),  715,  1044(10), 
1330, 1870, 1872.    See  alao  Seven-year  elemen- 
tary SCHOOLS. 

Juvenile  delinquency.    See  Delinquency. 

K. 

Kabiscfa,  M.  R.,  1086. 

Kahle,  W.,  362. 

Elahn,  Joseph,  77. 

Kaiser,  P.  E.,  1609  (12). 

Kalukak  family,  1775. 

Kane,  T.  F.,  1412  (3). 

Kansas,  education,  1813;  school  law,  053. 

Kansas  state  teachers'  association,  148. 

Kastman,  Valborg,  770. 

Kats,  David,  1463. 

Keen,  W.  W^1951. 

Keith,  J.  A.  H.,  484  (66). 

Kelleher,  J.  V.,  1115. 

KeUer,  A.  G.,  1040  (8). 

Kelley,  Eugene,  1327. 

KeUogg,  L.  B.,  148  (4). 

Kelsey,  F.  W.,  521. 

Kemp,  Lillian  A.,  1910. 

Kemsies,  Ferdinand,  880, 1007. 

KendaU,  C.  N.,  396,  484  (13),  1026  (^,  1039  (1). 

Kenerson,  W.  H.,  1415  (9). 

Kennaday,  Paul,  1528. 

Kent,  E.B.,  989. 

Kent,  H.  L.,  915. 

Kephart,  Horace,  1804. 

Keppel,  F.  P.,  307(1). 

Kerfoot,  8.  F.,  4  (3). 

Kem,  O.  J.,  806  (5),  1051  (5). 

Kern,  W.  M.,  1052  (3),  1760. 

Kerr,  J^  832  (6). 

Kerr,  W.  H..  1604  (4). 

Kerschensteiner,  Georg,  166,  416, 1055, 1236. 

Kerschensteiner,  Georg,  592, 654. 

Kesseler,  Kurt,  1086. 

Ketler,  I.  C,  307  (6). 

Key,  D.  M.,  1508. 

Key,  EUen,  1209. 

Key, 'Ellen,  1795. 

Keyes,  J.  J.,  1610  (16). 

Keyser,  C.  J.,  1607  (2). 

Kless,  Kurt,  852. 

Kilpatrick,  V.  E.,  484  (143). 

Kimball,  D.  8.,  1116. 

Kimball,  Dorothy  E.,  588. 

Kindergarten,  146,  216,  378-383,  484  (14),  (38). 
581^534,  700-705,  904-909,  1124-1131.  1322-1326, 
1414  (4),  1472-1480, 1664-1672,  1853-1856. 

Kindervater,  A.  E.,  1363. 

Kinematograph.    See  Moving  pictures. 

King,  Irving,  27, 146  (5),  683, 1031  (4),  1210. 

King,  M.  B.,  486  (7). 

King-Harman,  M.  J^  1545. 

King's  College.    See  Colxtmbia  untversity. 

Kingsbury,  H.  B.,  1687. 

Kingsbury,  J.  T.,  1412  (18). 

Kingsley,  C.  D.,  484  (43),  490. 

Klrby.T.J.,  1442. 

Kirk,  J.  R..  452, 1416  (10)  (29),  1701. 

Kirki^d,  J.  H.,  307  (2),  407, 1410  (1),  1416  (9),  1609. 

Kirkpatr{ck,E.A.,609. 

Kirtfey,  J.  8.,  114. 

Kittredge,  Mabel  H.,  1006. 

Klapper,  Paul,  1710. 

Klehi,  Ffllx,  1475. 

Klein,  H.  M.  J.,  836  (4). 
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Kleinpeter,  Hans,  1421. 
Klocksiem,  A.  C.  1607  (8). 
Knapp,  Bradford,  6  (2),  «6, 144  (12). 
Kni^t,  C.  Dy  1415  (17). 
Knight,  E.  W.,  1614. 
Knlrk,  C.  F.,  803. 
Knisley,  W.  W.,  1607  (16). 
Knorr.  G.  W.,  1327  (16). 
Knowlson,  T.  S.,  1443. 
Knox,  G.  P.,  484  (15). 
Koch,  T.  W..  1405. 1598. 
K5hler,  Greta,  770. 
Koeppel,  George,  22, 328, 646. 
Kolb,  Anne  P.,  488  (17).  1416  (30). 
Koopman,  H.  L.,  830  (2). 
Kovalevsky.  ETgrav,  23. 
Kraft,  F.  W.,  1414  (22). 
SZrause,  C.  A.,  522. 
Kubbe,  Karl,  31. 
Kiihnei,  Johannes,  1943. 
Kflhnemann,  Eugen,  24. 
KQhnert^.,  974, 1164. 
Kao,  P.  W.,  853, 1073. 

L. 

Labb«,  E.,  1761. 

Laboratories,  475-477;  engineering,  1415  (8)  (9) 

(11)  (14)Hr20);  psychological,  1086  (10). 
La  Feme,  Homer,  1745. 
Lancet  (educational  number)  1392. 
Land  nant  college  engineering  organization,  1606. 
Lane,  C.  H.,  303  (10),  1575. 
Lane,  W.  D.,  128,  780, 655. 
Lang,  A.  R.,  423. 
Lang,  Ossian,  440. 

Language  study.    See  English  language. 
Language  teachino,  direct  method,  361,  522, 692, 

1119,  1647, 1654. 
Languages,  ancient,  361,  HIS;  modem,  142  (8), 

204.  317,  355,  m-9M.  622,  526,  602,  698,  831  (10), 

837|(6),  1041  (15),  1119, 1413  (11),  1462, 1607  (8)  (9), 

1845.    See  also  under  name  of  language. 
Langworthy,  C.  F.,  1262. 
I^anson,  Gustave,  500. 
Lantebn  slides,  484  (120),  1027  (2). 
Lantis,  Vernon,  1576. 
Lapp,  J.  A.,  151  (1),  1348  (2). 
Laramy,  R.  E.,  486  (9). 
Larldn,  M.  J.,  142  (9).  1605  (10). 
La  Ruelle.  Alice  G.  de,  1588. 
LaasUe,  Mary  A.,  293,  424, 1529, 1566, 1772. 
Lagher,G.  8.,  1530. 
Lasserre,  Pierre,  731. 
Latham,  R.  H.,  1414  (17). 
Lathe,  Nama  A.,  1612  (3). 

Latin-Amebican  states,  education.  489, 1065  (17). 
Latin  language,  teaching,  142  (7),  210,  214,  310 

(4),  484  (51),  516,  604,  609,  837  (3),  1049  (4),  1112, 

1607  (5)-(7),  1647. 
Law,  482, 1348  (4),  1788. 
Lawrence,  C.  G.,  4  (2),  1048  (6). 
Lawrence,  Frances  £.,  700. 
Laws,  Annie.  146  (3). 
Lawyer,  C  E.,  831  (U). 
Lay,  Q.  W^1413(5). 
Laylin,  C.  D„  485  (12). 
Leadbetter,  Florence  £.,  1003  (6). 
Leake,  A.  H.,  1237. 
Leathers,  W.  8.,  1032  (3). 

I>eatbes,  Stanley,  2  (3),  236, 388-364.  

Leavitt.  F.  M.,  129,  fel,  484  <74),  831  1238, 

1010  (2). 
Lee,  Jennette.  1399. 
Lee,  Joseph.  1610  (6). 

L«  FcTre,  Egbert,  1266.  ^^  ,.  ^  «.  ,_ 

LnHSLATiON,  LAWS,  Germany,  1807;  United  States, 

142  (3)  (4),  414,  963, 1037  (1),  1065  (2). 
Legler,  H.  E.,  484  (121),  1048  (7).  1        1604  (1). 
L^mann,  Allted,  1097. 
Leigfaton,  E.  V..  795^546. 
Leii^ton,  Etta  v.,  473. 
I^emenestrel,  Charles,  636. 
Lente,  E.  Marie.  837  (1). 
Leo,  Broikerj  174. 
Leonard,  R.  J., 605. 
Lesca,  Charles,  1806. 
Lenpp,  F.  E^1362. 
hen.  O.  A.,  866. 
I^erf;  Morlts,  1608  (3). 


Levin,  S.  M.,  599. 

Levinstein,  Kurt,  338. 

Lewis,  Adah,  66, 1009. 

Lewis,  E.  E.,  282,  453,  463, 610, 983. 

Lewis,  E.  O.,  339. 

Lewis,  G.  W.,  1837. 

I^wis,  H.  W.,  1487. 

Lewis,  Wilfired,  1046  (3). 

Lexikon  der  padagogik,  15. 

Leyen,  Friedrich  von  der,  1780. 

Libby,  Walter,  236. 

LiBEKAL  education,  340,  1052  (5),  1118,  1426,  1609 

(10),  1804, 1814-1815, 1817, 1886. 
LraRARIES   AND    READING,    294-297,    478-480,    484 
(121)-(129),  620-624,  823-828,  832  (18)  1018-1021, 
1048  (7),  1053  (17)  (18),  1065  (14),  1281-1283.  1403- 
1407,  1416  (32)   (33).  1596-1598,   1604,   1779-1780, 
1961-1962.    See  auo  School  ubraries. 
Library  science,  484  (124),  488  (20). 
Lldbetter,  Evelyn,  832  (3). 
Lighting,  100. 
Lhicoln,  E.  E..  627  (2). 
Linde,  Ernst,  1430. 
Lindsay,  J.  A.,  1655. 
LIndsey,  Ben,  1213, 1547. 
Ling,  l5.  8.,  175. 
Ling,  P.  H^  251. 
Lintilhac,  Eugdne,  1805. 
Lippert,  Frieda  £.,  1746. 

Lfterature,  360,  376,  683,  670-680,  1033  (5),  1041, 
1122,  1307,  1309,  1460,  1607  (10),  1609  (9),  1661, 
1833,  1843. 
LIttell,H.  v.,  1040(4). 
Little,  A.  D.,  1762. 
Livingston,  J.  W.,  1627. 
Lobslen,  Marx,  510. 
Locard,  Frederic,  1838. 
Lochner,  L.  P.,  1343. 
Locke,  John,  176. 
Locks,  John,  637. 
Lockwood,  F.  C,  1344. 
Lode,  Artur,  1098. 
Logan,  Anna  E.,  1053  (160),  1640. 
XOGIC,  1447. 

London.    Charterhouse,  20. 
London  county  council.    Conference  of  teachers, 

1913  832. 
London.  *Univer8ity,  1160, 1174, 1339. 
London.    UNivERarrr,  proposed,  550. 
Loomis,  E.  S.,  1607  (15). 
Lord,  Eleanor  L.,  1050  (2). 
Lord,  L.  C,  831  (2). 
Lord,  Tillie  O.,  52. 
Los  Angeles,  education,  497, 1260i 
Lose.  Charles,  487  (6),  667. 
Loudon,  Bm  1197. 
Lough,  J.  E.,  1036(11). 
Louthan,  Hattie  U.,  806. 
Lovejoy,  A.  O.,  732. 
Lovejoy,  O.  R    1  (4),  484  (16). 
Lowe,  J.  A.J  1283. 
Lowell,  A.  L.,  1026  (1),  1790  (4). 
LowRT  BILL,  485  (6). 
Luca,  N.  de,  1099. 
LObeck,  education,  history,  846. 
Lugard,5<f  F.  D.,2(5). 
Lugg,  C.  H.,  454,  688, 1686. 
Lufi,  H.  G.,  920, 1221. 
Lund,  Wallace,  SOS.  II  (4). 
Lusk,  Graham,  1583. 
Luther,  F.  8.,  1377. 
Lutkin,  P.  C,  484  (86). 
Luzuriaea,  Lorenzo.  656. 
Lyceum,  county,  Alabama,  144  (19). 
Lying,  347. 

Lynch,  Ella  F.,  329, 1325, 1476. 
Lynch,  G.  M..  144  (16). 
Lyon,  E.Pj  612,1951. 
Lyttleton,  Edward,  1360. 

M. 

M    H    743 

McAnilrew',  William.  1306. 
McAneny,  George,  1604  (5). 
McBeath,  H.  F.,  1717. 
McBee,  P.  C,  754. 
McCabe,  John,  1082. 
McCltaton,  J.  W.,  4  (4). 
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McConaughy,  J.  L.,  1452. 

McConnell,  J.  P.,  1028  (5). 

McCord,C.  P^1531. 

McCormack,  T.  J.,  1935. 

McConnick,  P.  J..  160,  845. 

McCormick,  William.  260. 

McCracken,  Elizabeth,  776. 

McCready,  E.  B.,  1  (3). 

McQillock,  Alma  L..  386. 

MacCium,  John,  1556. 

McCurdy,  J.  H.,  484  (115),  1204. 

McDaniel,  C.  H..  45. 

McDermott,  P.  A.,  142  (7). 

McDonald,  Arthur,  314, 1444. 

McDonald,  Ellen  B.,  1136. 

MacDonald.  John,  148  (3). 

MacDougall,  H.  C.,  626  (3). 

McFarland,J.H.,  1327(8). 

McFarland,  Raymond,  1790  (2). 

McGinnes,  Lr.  E.,  487  (2). 

McKeag,  Anna  J.,  307  (11),  836  (2). 

McKeever,  W.  A.,  484  (109),  486  (11),  502. 

McKenna,  J.  D.  A.,  1605  (12). 

McKcnny,  Charles,  430,  484  (64). 

McKibbeU,  F.  P.,  1046  (6),  1415  (8). 

Mackie,  Ransom,  391,  543. 

Mackinder,  H.J.,689. 

McKinney,  W.  8..  484  (89). 

McKitrick.  May,  1316. 

McLane,  C.  L^  544. 

McLaren,  A.  D.,  1932. 

MacLean,  G.E.,630. 

MacLear,  Martha,  1669. 

McMahon.J.  H^142(5). 

McMichael,  E.  H.,  1030  (4). 

McMunigle,  Mary  0 .,  46. 

McMurry,  C.  A.,  484  (73). 

McMurry,  F.  M^  1181, 1610  (4). 

McMurtrle,  D.  CT.,  474.  ^ 

McNcmey,  Mary,  1608  (4). 

MacNutt,  Barry,  1415  (2). 

McVey,  i.  L.,  153  (2},  1346. 

McWhood,  L.  B^  626  (6). 

MeWhorter,  A.  W.,  523. 

McWilUam,  E.  O.,  1641. 

Macy,  Jesse,  1730. 

Madden,  Maude  W.,  907. 

Madeley,  Helen  M.,  1663. 

Madray.V.E.,833(7). 

Magni,  J.  A.,  600. 

Magnusson,  P.  M.,  672. 

Mamder,  W.  T.,  1269, 1415  (14). 

Main,  Josiiah,  1261. 

Mains,  education,  554. 

Major,  Oiistav,  1958. 

Makower,  R.  S..  1165. 

Mall,  F.  P.,  1951. 

Manchester,  F.  A.,  1606. 

Manchester,  R.  E.,  1464. 

Mann,  C.  R.,  503,  831  (13). 

Mank,  Horace.  158. 

Mann,  Josiah,  484  (147). 

Manners,  587. 

Manny,  F.  A.,  303  (6).  1361. 

Mansfield,  O.  A.,  626  (4). 

Manual  trainino,  12^133,  286-2ffl.  447-460,  486 
(7),  m-m,  786-799,  832  (15)  (16),  834  (8)  (9),  980- 
996, 1022  (3),  1229-1257, 1379-1387, 1560-1672,  1762- 
1766,  1939-1945.     8U  aUo  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION; 

Professional  education;  Technical  educa- 

tion;  Vocational  education. 
Maphte,  C.  G.,  67, 144  (22),  1410  (4). 
Mardis,  S.  K.,  486  (3). 
Marferding,  Mn.  Janet,  330. 
Margaret  Eaton  school  or  litebature  and 

EXPRESSION,  Toronto,  1661. 
Margidles,  A.  R.,  1477. 
Mark,  G.  E.,  307  (9). 
Mark,  H.  T..  1087, 1222. 
Markino,^1521.    SuaUoGiUDJSQ 
Markley,  J.  L.,  1606  (2). 
Marquis,  J.  A.,  1657. 
Marrinan,  J.  J.,  1137, 1223. 
Marriott,  J.  A.  R.,  2  (9). 
Marsh,  L.  A.,  1908. 
Marten,  W.  8.,  990. 
Martin,  A.  8.,  487  (7). 
Martin,  F.  G.,  1747. 
Martin,  Herbert,  146  (4),  1031  (7). 


Martin,  John,  1291. 

Martin,  O.  B.,  144  (13),  306  (9). 

Martin,  W.  H.,  1292. 

Martindale,  w.  C,  1607  (3). 

Maryland,  rural  survey,  222. 

Maryland  state  teachers'  association,  303. 

Mason,  Gregory,  1807. 

Mason,  W.  £.,  1023  (5). 

Massachusetts,  agricultural  education,  1768. 

Massachusetts  state  teachers'  association,  149. 

Masters,  D.  F.,  1044  (10). 

Masters,  Rose,  1031  (6). 

Matarolio,  G.,864. 

Mathematics,    cumulative   examinations,    1660; 

teaching,  111,  143,  154,  198,  207-208,  365.  612,  894, 

898-889,  1464,  1459,  1463-1464,  1607  (2)  (15),  1841, 

1849. 
Mather,  William,  600. 
Matheson,  J.  A.,  1413  (4). 
Matheson,  P.  E..  2  (7). 
Mathews,  Irma,  1603  (3). 
Matics,R.L.,1623. 
Matschoss,  Conrad,  1944. 
Matthes,  M.,  1684. 
Matthews,  Jessie  T.,  916. 
Matthias,  Adolf,  1088. 
Mauller.  C.  T.,  1663. 

Maxwell,  W.  H.,  90,  96,  417,  1026  (6),  1805. 
Maydole,H.D.,914(ll). 
Mayet,  M.,  161. 
Mayo,  M.  P.,  1686. 
Mead,  A.  R.,  484  (60). 
Mead,  Lucia  A.,  298  (7). 
Meade,  J.  L^lOSl  (10). 
Meams,  W.  H.,  167, 455, 484  (3),  601, 796. 
Medd,  J.  C,  68. 
Medeley,  Helen  M.,  1471. 
Medicine,  810-813,  829,  1010(1264-1267,  13S9,  1300, 

1392, 1394, 1582-1586, 1709, 1770. 
Medical  inspection  of  schools,  1  (10)-<11)  (15)- 

(17)  (19),  99, 101, 260,  429, 433, 484  (6),  569,  672,  6» 

(2)'839,  966, 1032  (3),  1048  (8),  1192-1193, 1414  (9), 

ISn,  1911, 1916. 
Meek,  C.  8.,  1610(8): 
Meese,  Friedrich,  331. 
Mehlan,0^136. 
Meier,  W.  H.  D.,  804. 
Melcher,  B.  F.,  1033  (10). 
Melody,  J.  W.,  1121. 
Meltzer,  8.  J.,  1961. 
Memory,  671, 1301. 

Men  and  religion  forward  movement,  1748. 
MendenhaUjdB  M.,484  (124). 
Mendes  dos  Remedios,  Joaqulm,  667. 
Menger,  F.  J.,  jr.,  1654. 
Menmrnr,  Cbarles,  t5. 
Mental  TESTS.  1836.  1826.    Ste  aito  Binbt^dcon 

TESTS. 

Mensel,  Q.,  1161. 

Meredith,  A.  B.,  931. 

Meredith,  A.  J.,  837  (8). 

MERBDrrH,  Qboeob,  323. 

Meriam,J.  L.,309(4). 

Metboroloot,  676. 

Metder,  W.  H.,  301. 

M^omann,  Ernst,  1301, 1445, 1773. 

Meyer,  — ,  684. 

Meyer,  J.  8.,  132. 

Meyers,  Irene  T.,  488  (21).  1416  (34). 

Meylan.  O.  L.,  362. 1034  (2). 

Michael,  Otto,  1808. 

Michaels,  AugusU,  1414  (IS). 

MicmoAN  classical  oonterencx.  521. 

Michigan  schoolmasters' dub,  1607, 1606. 

Michigan.   University.    College  of  dental  mxnfirj, 

302. 
Miles,  H.  B.,  603, 1239,  UEM. 
Mnx,  J.  8.,  1418  (6). 
Miller,  Elizabeth  E.,  1839. 
Miller  F.  W.,  484  (141),  628  (8),  917, 1044  (4). 
Miller,  G.  J.,  624. 
MUler,  J.  R.,  1668. 
Miller,  KeUy,  1748. 
Miller,  M.  P.,  1024  (7). 
Millis,  J.  F.,  1840. 
Mills,  C.  H.,  626  (8),  1727. 
Mnis,  J.  M.,  310  (1). 
Milne,  W.  P.,  365. 
Milner,  Florence,  229. 
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Miner,  J.  B.,  1630. 

MiNKESOTJL,  education,  713, 1009  (11). 

Minnesota  educational  association,  1609. 

Minnick,  J.  H.,  1841. 

Minot,  Cf.  S.,  1951. 

Missasipn,  rural  schools,  1862. 

MpwiasiMi  iNDuarnuAL  imstitutx  and  collbok, 

1306. 
Mississippi  teachers'  association,  1032. 
Missouri  state  teachers'  association,  1033. 
MitcheU,  T.  C.  177. 
Moad,  Ethel  If.,  1861. 
Mocquillon,  H.,  178. 
Modern  school,  653,  1082.    Ste  also  "Arbetts- 

8CHUUE";  "  ECOLES  NOUYELLES." 

Molter,  Harold.  1537. 

Monahan,  A.  C..  305,  n  (1),  310,  538,  632,  1065  (5), 

1408, 1488, 1678. 
Monastic  instsuction,  844. 
Monroe,  E.  8.,  1416  (18). 
Monroe,  Paul,  491, 773. 
Monroe,  W.  S.,  366, 1240. 
Montessori,  Maria,  1100. 
MONTESSOBI  METHOD,  43,  46,  185,  188-188,  310  (9), 

378,  381-^383,  484  (35)  (36),  488  (7),  531,  700-701, 

703. 705,  832  (1),  904.  909, 1027  (1),  1053  (16).  1127- 

1129,  1131.  1322,  1416  (12),  1474,  1477,  1480,  1612 

(7),  1664,  1666-1667, 1671,  1853-1855. 
Montorl,  Arturo,  llOL 
Moon,  A.  H.,  387. 
Moore,  Annie  E.,  488  (7),  1416  (12). 
Moore,  C.  L.,  18n. 
Moore,  E.  B.,  833  (4). 
Moore,  E.  C,  562, 667, 961, 1350. 
Moore,  £.  8^  1166. 
Moore,  H.  W..  130. 
Moore,  J.  0^240. 
Moore,  W.  C.,  99. 
Moral  education,  145  (1),  117-125,  261-265,  446, 

486  (1),  687-^590,  771^785.  836  (2)-(4).  977-979,  1(»3 

(14)    (15),  1214-1228,  1371-1378,  1661-1559,  1742- 

1751, 1933-1938. 
Moran,  8.  A.,  484  (99). 
More,  P.  E.,  1167. 
Morehouse,  Frances,  1713. 
Morgan,  8.  A.,  703. 
Moritsen,  Julhis,  441. 
Momet,  u.,  642. 
Morning  exercises,  1642. 
MorrlU,A.  B.,344. 
MORRHJ.  ACT,  616, 1024  (3)  (5). 
Morris,  £.  E.,  625  (4). 
Morris,  E.  P..  733. 
Morris,  Battle  E.,  532. 
Morris,  W.  8.,  1417  (9). 
Monisan,  H.  C,  1023. 
Morse,  H.  N.,  914  (6),  1408. 
Morse,  Josiah,  680. 
Morse,  T.  V.,  484  (83). 
Morton,  O.  A^  1023  (8). 
Morton,  W.  H.  8.,  245. 
Mother    trainino,   1738.    See   dUo    DoMsmc 

science. 
Motivation,  1043  (9),  1414  (12)-(14). 
Moulder.  Frbeilla  £.,  141. 1074. 
MoiTNT  VxRNON,  N.  V.,  high  school,  74. 
Mountaineers,  Southern  states,  1804. 
Mouth  htoibns,  963. 1719. 
UCfvma  PICTURES,  351-352,  484  (19),  (120),  678,  878- 

883, 1104, 1107, 1305, 1830. 
Mowry,  W.  A.,  1665. 
Mnhlmann,  Karl,  991. 
Munch,  Wilhelm,  332, 668. 
MQnstsrberK,  Hugo,  283-284, 456, 1824. 
Muerman,  J.  C,  1622. 
Muir,  Helen  P.,  1607  (6). 
Mulr,  J.  Ny  1187. 
MnUbitl,  H.  J^  1356. 
Mumford,  F.  B.,  1024  (8). 
Mnmford.  Mn.  J.  P.,  306  (10). 
Munich,  industrial  schools,  460. 
Municipal  UNivERStiiEs.   8u  UNiYERsmEs  and 

C0LIJEOB8,0itV. 

Mmiio,W.B.,».1317. 
Mnnxoe,  J.  P.,  1038  (2),  1341. 
Monroe,  John,  6  (7). 
Muntsch,  Albert,  142  (8),  1606  (7). 
Murphree.  A.  A.,  1412  (9). 
Murray,  E.  R.,  704. 


Museums,  475-476, 1829. 

Music,  52,  146  (6),  310  (10)-(12),  354,  484  (84)-(88). 

514,  626,  684,  831  (11),  902,  1039  (6),  1049  (3),  1053 

(8),  1113, 1414  (22),  1465, 1656. 
Music  teachers'  national  association,  626. 
Musselman,  H.  T.,  131. 
Mutohler,  Fred,  488  (14),  1416  (26). 
Muthesius,  Karl,  1877. 
Myers,  S.  £L  1465. 
Myers,  W.  T.,  202. 

N. 

Nachat,  Hassan,  1959. 

NadoUe,  L..  351. 

Nash,  O.  W.,  1048  (2). 

Nathan,  Marcel,  1279. 

National  academy  of  sciences,  1168. 

National  association  of  education  officers.  603. 

National  association  of  state  universities  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  1412. 

National  board  for  the  promotion  of  rifle  practice, 
1842. 

Nation^  collegiate  athletic  association,  1034. 

National  commercial  teachers'  federation,  833. 

National  committee  of  fifteen  on  geometry  syllabus, 
203. 

National  conference  on  vocational  guidance,  128, 
150, 1035. 

National  council  of  teachers  of  English,  304,  483; 
Committee  on  the  high-school  course  in  English, 
1843. 

National  education  association  of  the  United  States, 
484,  1036;  Committee  on  teachers'  salaries  ana 
cost  of  living,  546;  Commission  on  the  reorgani- 
sation of  secondary  education,  1785.  Depart- 
ments—business education,  484  (89)-(99);  child 
hygiene,  484  (100)-(105);  elementary  education, 
484  (40H42);  higher  education,  484  (56)-(60); 
kindergarten  education,  484  (35)-(39);  library, 
484  (121)-(129);  manual  training  and  art  educa- 
tion, 484  (70>-(83);  music  education,  484  (84)-(h8); 
normal  schools,  484  (61)-(60);  physical  education, 
484  (106)-(107);  rural  and  agricultural  education, 
484  (141)-(149);  school  administration,  484  (116)- 
(120);  school  patrons,  484  (136)-(140);  sdem^ 
instruction,  484  (108)-(115);  secondary  education, 
484  (43)-(55);  special  education,  484  (130H135): 
superintendence,  484  (12H26),  1610.  General 
sessions,  484  (l)-(ll).  National  council  of  educa 
tion,  484  (27)-(34);  Committee  on  economy  of 
time  in  education,  1600;  Committee  on  school 
efficiency,  665, 842. 

National  education  association  or  the  United 
States,  484  (2). 

National  society  for  the  promotion  of  industrial 
education,  151, 1037, 1611, 1763. 

National  society  for  the  study  of  education,  305. 

National  universitt  for  the  United  States, 
484  (4),  1159. 

Nature  study,  484  (39)  1321, 1657, 1847. 

Naumburg,  Margaret,  1853. 

Naval  details  to  colleges,  1412  (7)  (8). 

Nearlng,  Nellie  8.,  504. 

Nearing,  Scott,  504.  797,  992, 1138, 1818. 

Needham,  F.  8.,  831  (9). 

Needham,  Mary  M.,  1400. 

Needlework,  607. 

Negroes,  144  (11),  1065  (7),  1276, 1402, 1590, 1957. 

Nelson,  B.E.,  604. 

Nelson,  N.  O.,  144  (14). 

Neumann,  Henry,  590. 

New  England,  supervision.  306, 11  (3). 

New  England  association  of  oolleges  and  prepara- 
tory schools.  152, 1790. 

New  England  high  school  commercial  teachers 
association,  1038. 

New  Hampshirb  state  teachers'  assocution, 
1791. 

New  Jersey.    Dept.  of  public  Instruction,  1386. 

New  Jersey  state  teachers'  association,  1039. 

New  Mexico,  schools,  834  (2)-(3}. 

New  Mexico  educational  assooiatton,  834. 

New  Orleans.    Public  school  alliance,  1016. 

New  school.  See  "Arbeetsschule";  Modern 
school 

New  York  (Citt)  backward  children.  244;  public 
schools,  562,  1291;  school  inquiry,  a38,  740-741, 
746, 1515, 1700-1710, 1894-1805. 

New  York  school  lunch  committee,  102. 
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OUBBENT  EDUCATIONAL  PUBLICATIONS. 


New  York  (State),  education,    157,    492;  school 

law,  414. 
Kew  York  (State)  Associated  academic  {X'iiicipab 

?and  Counvil  of  elementary  school  principals,  1040. 
;ew  York  (State)  Education  dept.,  1296. 

New  York  state  teachers  association,  1041. 

New  Zealand,  education,  1065  (25). 

Newhall,  C.  W.,  143  (10). 

Newland,  H.  O.,  241. 

Newmayer,  S.  w.,  1911. 

Newnham  college,  411. 

Newton,  Ralph,  1030  (2). 

Newton  vocational  school,  995. 

Nicholls,  Sophie,  367. 

Nicollet,  F.X.,  1794. 

Nielson,N.  K.,310(6). 

Nietner,  T.A.J. ,763. 

Nietzsche,  Priedrich.  162. 

NioHT  schools.    See  Evening  schools. 

Nix,  Amalle,  484  (52). 

Nixdorff,  NataUe  W.,  1393. 

Normal  schools,  79, 311  (5),  395,  484  (61)-(09),  488 
(15)  (16),  625  (6),  720,  1043  (3),  1416  (25)  (27>-(29), 
1498-1499,1693. 

Norrls,  H.  H.,  1415  (5). 

North,  C.  E.,  484  (6). 

North  Carolina,  education,  1613. 

North  Carolina  high  school  conference,  1413. 

North  Carolina  teachers'  assemhlv,  1414. 

North  Carolina.  University,  402;  Dept.  of  educa- 
tion, 622. 

North  central  association  of  colleges  and  secondary 
schools,  153, 1042. 

North  Dakota  education  association,  1043. 

North  Dakota.  Temporary  educational  commis- 
sion, 563. 

Northwestern  university.  School  of  com- 
merce, 807. 

Norway,  education,  857, 1797. 

Nott,  Jane  P.,  896. 

Noulet,  Alfred.  1224. 

Noyes,  Anna  G.,  1446. 

Noves,  E.  C.,  63, 307  (10),  484  (55). 

Noyes,  F.  K.,  1966. 

Nudd,  H.  W.,  744. 

Number  games,  208. 

Nusbaum,  Louis,  1  (7). 

Nystr5m-Hamiltx>n,  Louise,  1795. 

O. 

Oakland,  school  buildings,  756. 
Oberhummer,  E.,  1658  (3). 
Object-teaching,  346. 
Obst,  Adolf,  1027  (3). 

OCCXn»ATION8  AND  BUSY  WORK,  196, 832  (14),  988. 

O'Connell,  Mrs.  P.  J.,  1035  (1). 

O'Connor,  David,  1498. 

O'Connor,  M.  J..  142  (14). 

Odenweller,  A.  L.,  831  (3). 

O'DonneU,  F.  H.  E.,  822. 

Ogden,  R.M.,  875. 

Ogley,  D.  H.,  100. 

Ohio,  1044  (7). 

Ohio  college  association,  627. 

Ohio  school  improvement  federation,  485, 1033  (9). 

Ohio  state  association  of  school  board  members,  628. 

Ohio  state  teachers'  association.  1044. 

Ohio  state  university,  1415  (12). 

Oklahoma  state  educational  association,  1045. 

Olcott,  Frances  J.,  297,  827. 

Old  colony  union,  1675. 

Oldham,  Bethenia  McL.,  1925. 

O'Learv,  R.  D.,  397. 

O'Mahonev,  J.  P.,  1605  (4). 

Omwake.  Q.  L.,  307  (7). 

O'Neill,  J.  M.,  525. 

Ontario.    Dept.  of  education,  1809. 

Open-air  ^exercise,  832  (11),  1369. 

Open-air  schools,  1  (18),  434,  832,  (13),  1194,  1529, 

1914. 
Ophttls,  VV.,  1951. 

Oppelt. ,  1533. 

Oppenneimer,  C.  P.,  216. 

Oral  Engllsh,  303  (5),  304  (3),  371,  484  (50). 

Oral  hygiene.    See  Mouth  hygiene. 

Oral  reading,  1844.    See  also  Reading. 

Ordway,  Sally  F.,  159. 

Oregon,  supervision,  306,  II  (2). 


Orr,  J.  F..  028  (1). 

Orr,  WUlibun,  1023  (9),  1790  (3). 

Orth,  8.  P.,  1242. 

Ortiz,  Philippe,  1905. 

Osbom,  A.  8..  1039  (6). 

Osborne,  W.  F.,  834  (9). 

O'Sbea,  M.  V.,  38, 146  (2),  382,  431, 1548, 1750. 

Ostermann,  W.,  1089, 1335. 

Otis,  Margaret,  1631-1632. 

Ottermann,  Charles,  143  (9). 

Overhulse,  C.  K.,  4  (7). 

Owen,  W.  B.,  340,  484  (93). 

Oxford  summer  school,  141. 

Oxford  university,  729,  734, 940. 

P. 

Pace,  E.  A..  1318, 1606  (5). 

Paine,  Cassn  L.,  691. 

Palmer,  J.  J..  487  (8). 

Palmer,  LueUa  A.,  1126, 1478. 

Palsifer,  H.  T.,  1117. 

Pannese,  Qerardo,  368. 

Papillon,  T.  L.,  940. 

Parent-teacher  associations,  1065  (12),   1740, 

1925.    See  aUo  Home  and  school. 
Parents,  1  (8)-(9),  417.    See  also  Family. 
Paris.   Eoole  des  hautes  etudes  sodales,  17. 
Parker,  Mary  E.,  1954. 
Parker,  8.  C,  19, 398. 
Parker,  T.  B.,  1603  (5). 
Parker,  W.  A.,  1225. 
Parkin,  O.  R.,  2  (10),  85,  1412  (5). 
Parkinson,  W.  D.,  647. 
Parmelee,  Maurice,  1466. 
Parmenter,  C.  W.,  162  (1). 
Parochial  schools,  142  (13),  1605  (8).    See  aiw 

Church  schools. 
Parodi,  D.,  642. 
Parrls,  T.  G.,  425,  572. 
Parrott,  Hattie.  1414  (5). 
Parrott,  Rosa  B.,  934. 
Parrott,  T.M.,  300  (3). 
Parsons,  H.  Grace,  217. 
Parsons,  J.  G.,  1048  (8). 
Parry,  H.  L.,  1796. 
Part-time  education,  1611  (5)  (6). 
Partridge,  G.  E.,  1106. 
Partsch,  J.,  1658  (1). 
Pasadena,  Cal.,  education,  952. 
Passano,  L.  M.,  1422,  1886. 
Paton,  Stewart.  1819. 
Patriotism.    See  Citizenship,  training. 
Patterson,  Alice  J.,  1657. 
Patterson.  Elizabeth  H.,  303  (9). 
Pauchet,  victor,  876. 
Paul,  A.  G.,  178/  (2). 
Paul,  H.  G.,  484  (55). 
Paul,  J.  M.,  625  (6). 
Paulsen,  Friedrich,  865. 
Payne,  A.  F.,  1945. 
Payne,  E.  G.,  1243. 
Payne,  L.  W.,  1844. 
PEACE,  298-299,  441,  484  (9),  634,  834  (4),  1843,  1471, 

1663. 
Pear,  T.  H.,  832  (10). 
Pearce,  R.  M.,  1951. 

Pearse,  C.  G.,  484  (1)  (15),  1336, 1518, 1896. 
Pearse,  P.  H.,564. 
Pearson,  E.  L.,  1604  (6). 
Pearson,  M.  E.,  484  (92). 

Peasants,  education,  466,  594.  

Pedagogical  departments  nf  uniyebsitdbs,  1413 

(13),  1500,  1875. 
Pedagogics.    See  Teaching. 
Pedersen,  V.  C,  769. 
Peeters,  Edward,  32, 1642. 
Pell,  E.  L.,  263. 
Penmanship,  484  (97),  832  (3)  (6)  (7),  1605  (11),  1636, 

1834. 
Pennsylvanu,  education,  306  ( 10) ,  395;  school  law, 

1037  (1). 
Pennsylvania  rural  progress  asssociatlon.  Rural  life 

conference,  306. 
Pennsylvania  state  educational  association,  486. 835 

College  and  normal  school  dept.,  836;  Dept.  oicity 

and  borough  superintendents,  487;  High  schow 

dept.,  837:  School  directors'  dept.,  629. 
Pepler,  Douglas,  777. 
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Peppier,  C.  W.,  1413  (8). 
PsuoDicAxa,  new,  7-14. 
Perisho,  E.  d,  1048  (4). 
Perkins,  Ajinie  S.,  1820. 
Perkins,  D.  H.,  484  (5). 
Perkins,  H.  A.,  1423. 
Perkins.  M.  L.,  1833. 
Perry,  C.  A.,  442. 
Person,  H.  8. ,1702. 
Pestaloszi,  J.  H^  179. 
Pestalozzi.  J.  H.,  1083. 
Peters,  E.  T.,  1048  (10). 
Peterson,  WilUam,  2  (2). 
Petty,  Martha  T.,  1414  (8). 
Phelps,  C.  L.,  1302. 
Phelps,  Jessie,  1606  (7). 
Phelps,  W.  L.,  152  (3). 

Philadklpbia,  moral  education,  1745-1746;  schools, 
S27. 

PmLADKLFHU.      BUREAU  OP  COIfPULSORT  EDUCA- 

nON,  744. 
Phllbin,  E.  A.,  1585. 
PmuppiNB  Islands,  education,  606, 619, 1077, 1288, 

1622, 1802. 
PhlUips,  D.  E.,  484  (12). 
PhilUps,  B.  E.,  627  (3). 
Phillips,  J.  D.,  1887. 
Phillips,  J.  H.,  1416  (16). 
Philosophical  society  of  the  Uaiversity  of  Virginia, 

1658. 
PHELO0OPHT,  146  (4).  1318. 
Pbokooraphs,  484  (120). 
PhTBICAL  education,  55,  90,  108,  251,  368,  484  (106) 

;107)  (138),  832  (11),  967-^0,  1203-1211,  1362-1364, 


PHTacs,  143  (12)-(14),  484  (114),  503,  831  (13),  1053 

(11),  1416  (2)  (8),  1457. 
Pianolas.  484  (120). 
Pkavet.  PranQois,  18. 
Picht,  Carl,  1102. 
PIckard,  J.  L.,  484  (2). 

PICTUBBS  IN  SCHOOLS,  1639. 

PIdal,  Pedro,  1090. 

Pier,  A.  B.,  1510. 

Plhkala,  Lauri,  1364. 

Ptnchot,  Glfford,  306  (8). 

Pinloche,  A.,  897. 

Pintner,  Rudolf.  941. 

Pftman,  Edna  B.,  1031  (14). 

PitoUet,  Camille,  333. 

PHtsboTRh.    University,  307. 

Piser,  Mi9M  H.,  832  (4). 

Plaisted,  Laura  L.,  1567. 

Plants,  Samuel,  1431. 

Plat,  6  (8),  104-107, 146  (3),  484  (106),  488  (17),  581, 

T7D.  Mfr-909,  1081  (11),  1416  (30),  1539,  1726-1728, 

1918-1920.    ^eeabo  Recreation. 
Plater  pianos,  484  (120). 
Pl^ground  and  recreation  association  of  America, 

Platgrounds,  4  (10).  104-107, 308,  435-436. 582, 967, 
1303, 1539-1540.  1726-1728,  1786,  1918-1920. 

POETRT,  896,  1117. 

Political  scibncb,  837  (2),  1311, 1317. 

Pollock,  J.  B..  1608  (8). 

Ponikau,  Richard,  1913.  • 

Poofe,  W.  A.,  834  (1). 

Pope,  Elfreda  H^1I53. 

Port-Rotal,  1793. 

Porter,  H.  P.  J.,  1046  (5). 

Postgraduate  work,  2  (2). 

Pott,  W.  8.  A.,  152  (4). 

Potter,  F.  H.,  1276. 

Potter,  O.  If.,  1493. 

Potter,  If.  O,  484  (3),  1610  (16). 

Powell,  R.  H.,246. 

PoweU,  Susie  v..  144  (6).  1028  (4). 

Powers,  J.  N.,  144  (7),  iM. 

Pratt,  P.  H.,  1394. 

Pratt,  J.  A.,  484  (78). 

Pratt  instttute.  School  of  lebeart  sctence, 
484(122). 

PRECOCTTT,  38. 

Pnwbyterian  church  In  the  U .  S.  A .  Board  of  home 
mfasfons.  Dept.  of  church  and  country  life,  222- 
223. 

Pret«el,  C.  L.  A.,  985. 

Price,  W.  R.,  204, 1846. 


Primary  education,  217-218, 378-^83, 531-l>34, 700- 

705,  904-W9,  1322-1328,  1472-1480,  1664-1672,  1853- 

1855. 
Princeton  umvERarrr,  honor  system,   152   (5): 

religious  life,  1938. 
Princeton  universttt.    Graduate  school,  1892. 
Principals,  247, 1045  (3).    See  aim  School  boards; 

School  opncERs. 
Principles    and    practice    op    teaching.    See 

Teaching. 
Pringel,  L..  673. 
.  Printino,  leaching,  358, 1754. 
Printz,  WUhelm,  558. 
Prison  schools,  1063^ 
Pritchard,  A.  K.,  218. 
Prltchett,  H.  S.,  745. 
Private    schools,     1493.    See    aim    Boarding 

SCHOOLS. 

Profession,  choice  of.  See  Vocational  guid- 
ance. 

Professional  education,  2  (3),  1389-1394,  1709- 
1771.  Su  aUo  Industrial  education;  Manual 
training;  Technical  education;  Vocational 
education. 

Professors,  college,  725, 1504. 

Proffer,  L.  E.,  1049  (4). 

Prokosob,  Eduard,  484  (52). 

Promotion  op  pupils,  423^24,  484  (40)  (41),  4Hii 
(5)  (6),  565,  955,  1513.  See  also  BACKWARD  chil- 
dren; Grading;  Retardation. 

Prosser,  C.  A.,  145  (5),  286,  464,  484  (42)  (116),  993, 
1065  (10),  1878. 

Provence,  education,  1794. 

PrtLfer,  Johannes,  1670. 

Prussu,  education,  92,  633,  714,  1144,  1686,  1808; 
teachers,  78,  545.  1151. 

Pryne,  Marion,  1021. 

Psychologt,  456, 1463. 

PuBUc  school  physical  training  socreTTLl363. 

Public  schools,  United  States.  See  united 
States,  education. 

I'UBuc  sptAKiNG.    See  Dsbatinq;  Elocution. 

Puffer,  J.  A.,  1051  (2),  1609  (4)  (G),  1947. 

Pujol-S^galas,  Mme.,  832  (2). 

Punishment,  corporal,  1189. 

PURDUM,  B.  k.,  303  (7). 

Purin,  C.  M.,  692. 

Pusey,  E.  D.,  1413  (3). 

Putnam,  G.  A.,  1603  (1). 

Putnam,  Helen  C,  1  (9),  577,  764,  1002. 

Putnam,  Herbert,  623. 

Pyle,  W.  H.,  1825. 


Radosavljevlch,  V.  R.,  674, 1297. 

RaU,  E.  E^309  (6),  488  (2),  1028  (9),  1416  (2). 

Ranck,  S.  H.,  1604  (10). 

Randall,  J.  A^484  (114),  1415  (3). 

Randlett,  G.  W.,  1043  (15). 

Randol,  W.  E.,  1049  (5). 

Rapeer,  L.  W.,  101,  573,  693,  714, 1211, 1534, 1718. 

Raphael,  Gaston,  G47. 

Rapp,  E.  M..  30'),  II  (7),  306  (7). 

Rappoport,  A.  S.,  1810. 

Rasche,  W.  F.,  4  (10). 

Rathmann,  C.  G^  177S. 

Rauteufltraiicb,  Walter,  1046  (4). 

Raymer,  J.  W.,  96. 

Raymond,  W.  G.,  1416  (1). 

Read,  C.  C.,  694. 

Read,  Mary  I..,  1738. 

Reading,  S30  (2),  832  (3)  (6),  1081  (12),  1469, 1835, 

1837, 1844.    See  also  Libraries  and  reading. 
Reavis,  W.  C,  1467, 1846. 
Reqtation,  142  (10),  177, 568, 1732. 
Recreation,  00,  306  (6),  308,  911,  1327  (11),  1539, 

1610  (6).    See  also  Play;  Rural  ufe. 
Recreation  centers,  107,  110,  144  (14),  443,  484, 

(140),  774,  975,  1365.    See  also  SCHOOLS  AS  social 

center.*?;  Sf.ttlements. 
Reddle,  Cecil,  1686. 
Rodfleld,  William.  1387, 1611  (1). 
Redway,  J.  W.,  4S4  (2),  746. 
Reed,  6.  A.  L.,  484  (6)  (104). 
Beed,  J.  A.,  1888. 
Registrars,  college,  481. 
Rdchl, ,1011. 
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Relcke,  Erich,  8S2. 

Reld,  A.  B.,  142  (2). 

Reid,  Whitolaw,  324. 

Rein,  W.,  659. 

Reuqious  education,   117-125,   261-265,  444-446, 

687-690.  779-785,  977-979, 1214-1228, 1348  (7),  1371- 

1378,  1551-1659,  1742-1751,  1933-1938. 
Rruoious  pedaqooy.    See  Sukdat  schools. 
Rem^dios,  Joaquim  Meodes  dos,  557. 
Remy,  B.  D.,l»48. 
Remv,  Matilda  M.,  867. 
Reports,  1040  (9).    See  also  Statistics. 
Research,  2  (2),  477, 937, 1601  (12),  1762. 
Retardation,  243,  245,  486^8)  (ft),  618,  1184,  1414 

(11)  (17),  1417  (3),  1514.    See  also  Backward 

children;  Elimination;  Promotion. 
Rheinl&tider,  A.,  1879. 
Rhoads,  licHenrv,  488  (13),  1416  (22). 
Rhodes,  C.  E.,  1041  (5). 
Rhodes,  J.  M.,  952. 

Rhodes  scholarships,  S4-85, 627  (2),  1412  (5). 
Rice,  J.  M.,  33. 
Rice.  Richard.  *r.,  136. 
Ricek,  L.  G.,  369. 
Richards,  C.  R.,  1035  (4). 
Richards,  C.  W.,  1416  (17). 
Richards,  W.  \^  831  (4),  1245. 
Richardson,  C.  F.,  942. 
Richardson,  N.  E.,  1724. 
RioJieson,  J.  J.,  485  (6),  1489. 
Richmond.  Ruth,  1739. 
Rlchter,  K.  E..1568. 
Rlchter,  Wllhelm,  1107. 
Rlckert,  Edith,  137. 
Rlebeseli,  P.,  1468. 
Rifle  practice,  1842. 
Rlghter,  Leonard,  605. 
Rlis,  Jacob,  1643. 

RIoidan,  Ravmond,  287, 484  (119),  805. 
Rlssmann,  Robert,  1615. 
RItchey,  J.  B.,  486  (8). 
Roach,  W.  W.,  674, 1535. 
Roads,  386  (10). 
Robbins,  C.  L.,  319. 
Roberts,  E.  D.,  1810  (8). 
Roberts,  H.  A.,  2  (8). 
Roberts,  W.  M.,  1611  (6). 
Robertson,  C.  B.,  722. 
Robins,  liargarei  D.,  1246. 
Robinson,  A.  T.,  205. 
Robinson,  E.V.D.,  91. 
Robinson,  ?.  B.jl650. 
Roblson,  C.  H.,  631. 
Rock  Hill,  S.  C.    Experimental  rttral  school, 

144  (21).  1782. 
Rockwood.  Laura  C,  1587. 
Rodman,  (;omeIia  B.,  1000, 1913. 
Rodman,  Pattle  W.,  907. 
Roehl,  L.  M.,  1577. 
Rofcer,  Mauricej781, 1075. 
Rogers,  A.  K.,  s6. 
Rogers,  Dora  B.,  54. 
Rogem,  Lizzie,  1047  (2). 
Roman,  F.  W.,  457, 1247. 
Roman  Gathouc  church,  education,  134, 142, 1065 

(6),  16a5,   1744.    See  also   Cloister  schools; 

MONASTIC  instruction;  Parochial  schools. 
Romann^  James,  C,  1293. 
Rommel,  F^1118. 
Roosevelt,  Theodore,  943. 
Root,  A.  8.,  1414  (9). 
Root,  C.  C,  1043  (4). 
RoquM,  P.,  1119. 
Rose,  WlckUffe,  914  (5). 
Rosier,  Joseph,  247. 
Ross,  E.  A.,  1926. 
Rcssignol.  (3.,  1027(1). 
Roth,  O.N    1045(4). 
Roubaolt,  H.,  1765. 
Rounds,  C.  R.,  1687. 
Rousseau,  J.  J.,  180. 
Rousseau,  J.  J.,  32, 321, 642, 1285. 
Rowan  county,  night  schools,  144  (1). 
Rowell,  P.  E.,  095. 
RoTAL  technical  univkbottt,  Cbablottenbubo, 

1415. 
Royer,  Dr..  629  (2). 
Royster,  L.  T.,  1  (13),  618, 1633. 
RaDlo,  Federloo,  643. 


Ruediger,  O.  F.,  1043  (10). 

Ruedlger,  W.  C,  1120, 1337. 

ROhlmann,  Paul,  1224. 

Ruelle,  Alice  G.  de  la,  1588. 

Rumania,  elementary  education,  864. 

Rumph,  Lois.  1920. 

Runger,  W.  E.,  629  (7). 

Rural  churches,  306  (8),  311  (2),  1483, 1651. 

Rural  life,  6,  60,  70, 144  (18),  220-223,  225-226,  306, 
311,  389,  484  (7),  488  (6),  637,  625  (1)  (3),  911,  914, 
917,  1028  (5),  1058, 1327, 1416  (11),  1417  (1),  ITBl. 

Rural  schools,  4  (2)  (8),  6, 6»-73, 144  (8>-(fo)  (14>- 
(17)  (20)-(22),  211^227,  303  (9)  (10),  305,  II  (1)  (8). 
306  (2)  (6)  (7),  310  (3),  311  (4).  384^389,  467,  484  (7) 
(31)  (141H149),  485  (i),  488  (4)  (14),  635^539,  625 
(2)  (9)  (10),  632,  706-712,  760,  834  (2),  910-918,  1028 
(1H3)  (7)  (10),  1030  (6)  (8),  1031  (13)  (16),  1043  (16), 
1048  (9),  1049  (2),  1051  (3)  (6),  1052  (2)  (7),  1053  (9) , 
1065  (5),  1132-1140, 1327, 1414  (1),  1416  (4)  (7),  1417 
(1)  (2),  1481-1490, 1630. 1673-1680, 1856-1865. 

Rural  surveys.    See  Suryeys,  niral. 

Rusk,  R.  R^  34. 

Russell,  C.E.  B.,1549. 

Russell,  E.  J.,  484  (7). 

RusseU,  H.  L.,  838  (1). 

RusaeU,  J.  E.,  648,  798, 1026  (3). 

Russell,  L«Ila  A.,  1028  (2). 

RusseU,  T.  H.,  115. 

Russell  Sage  foundation.  Division  of  education,  168, 
1906, 1914. 

Russia,  education,  23, 1065  (23),  1810. 

Russon,  J.  F^  310  (3). 

Rust,  Anna  Cf.,  1326. 

Ryan,  Johanna  V.,  479. 

Ryan,  John,  606. 

Ryan,  W.  C.,jr.,  1066  (1)  (21),  1064. 

Rynearson,  Edward,  307  (12),  1366. 

S. 

.Saam,  Theodore,  4  (11). 
Sabbatical  year.  024. 
Sabin,  EUen  C,  484  (2). 
Sachs,  Felix,  1447. 
Sachs,  Hildegard,  138. 
Sachse,  J.  J.^188. 
Sackett,  L.  W.,  1367. 
Sage,  Lillian  B.,  1023  (4). 
Sailors,  education,  1276. 
Saint  Paul,  18. 
Sakmann,  Paul,  1286. 
Salmon,  Lucy  M.,  1604  (11). 
Salter,  Emma  G.,  1127. 
SalvisbeiK,  Paul  von,  1889. 
Sanden,  W.  H^  783. 
Sanderson,  E.  D.,  1417  (2). 
Sanderson,  F.  W.,  883. 
Sandles,  A.  P.,  1044  (6).  1608  (2). 
Sandwick,  R.  L..  831  (10). 
Sandy,  T.  O^  6  (1). 
Sanford,  S.  C.,  162  (1). 
Sanford,  Maria  L.,  146  (1). 
Sargant,  E.  B.,  2  (6). 
Sargent,  D.  A.,  103. 
Saigent,  Walter,  484  (82),  1612  (2). 
Basse,  ().,  92. 

Sayings  banks,  school,  626  (8),  1641. 
Sawyer,  Nettle  A.,  1460. 
Scandinavia,  education,  644. 
Schaefler,  N.  C,  306  (2),  620  (1),  1040  (1),  1610  (7). 
Scharrelmann,  Heiiincli,841. 
Scherer,  Heinrich,  1660. 
Schereschewsky,  J.  W.,  1915. 
Schiller,  F.  C.  S..  734. 
SchilUng,M.,14&. 
Schinz.  Albert,  1619. 
Schmid,  Bastian,  986. 
Schofl,  Mrs,  F.,  1063  (6)  (16). 
Scholarships,  1036  (7)-(9).     8t9  also  Rhodss 

BCHOTfAR'**H*P*y- 

Scholz,  Heinrich,  1611. 

Scholz,  L.,  139. 

School   ADMiNiBTRAnoH.    See  Aoministraiion, 

school. 
School  aoe,  427, 1299. 
School  and  boms,  438.    See  tUeo  Fabknt^tsachs& 

absooahons. 
School  aschrecture,  224,  484  (118),  766-768,  057- 

069, 1363-1364, 1624-1626, 1714, 1906-1007. 
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School  boabds,  4  (12),  87,  S9, 399, 413, 485  (8),  487  (5) 
(6).  628, 1043  (2),  1048  (10),  1053  HO),  1348  (1),  1609 
( 13),  1896.    See  also  PRINCIPALS;  SCHOOL  offtcebs. 

School  colonies,  1105. 

School  excubsions,  1027  (3).  See  aUo  Tsahpino 
clubs. 

School  exebcises,  1542. 

School  extension.    See  Education  extension. 

School  fairs,  1135. 

School  feeding.  See  Feeding  of  school  chil- 
dren. 

School  funds,  484  (21)  (139),  628,  629  (1)  (4),  742, 
1044  (8)  (9),  1516. 

School  gardens,  290, 437. 484  (143),  802, 804, 831  (5), 
1003, 1260, 1576, 1921.    See  aUo  Gardens. 

School  government.    See  School  management. 

ScHOOLHousEs.    See  School  architecture. 

School  hygiene,  98-103,  249-255,  301,  429^34,  484 
(6)  (29)-(30)  (101)  (103),  487  (4),  569-675,  625  (9) 
(10),  750-766,  960-966,  1190-1198,  1355-1359,  1527- 
1536,  1714-1720,  1784,  1907-1915,  1964. 

School  laws.    See  Legislation,  laws. 

School  libraries,  823-828,  1019,  1021,  1041  (12). 
See  alto  Libraries  and  reading. 

School  ughtino.    See  Lighting. 

School    lunches.     See    Feeding   of   school 

CHILDREN. 

School  management,  93-97,  243-248,  305,  I  (1), 
419-427.  566-568,  749-755,  954-056,  1184-1189,  1352, 
1530-1523, 1713, 1899-1904. 

School  nurse,  1  (17). 

School  ofhcers,  1900.  See  also  Principals; 
School  boards. 

Schoolroom  decoration,  1524, 1905. 

School  sanitation.   See  School  htgiens. 

School  savings  banks,  625  (8),  1641. 

School  sbssions,  751.  See  alto  All  tsar  round 
school. 

Schools,  medical  iNspEcnoN.  See  Medical  in- 
sFEcnoN  OF  schools. 

Schools  as  soclal  centers,  62, 90, 310  (7),  440, 442, 
484  (6)  (17)  (26),  971,  10«3  (5),  1133,  1348  (9),  1607 
(3),  1712,  1729,  1864,  1953  (9).  See  aUo  Recrea- 
tion centers. 

Schrader,  Bertold,  1880. 

Schroeder,  H.  H.,  1634. 

Schrader,  J.  C.  A.,  808. 

Schultze,  Ernst,  106, 435,  856, 945, 1248. 

SchtUs,  Otto,  962. 

Scholxe,  Rudolf,  660, 1448. 

Schumacher,  Matthew,  142  (6). 

Schatte,  F.,  1358. 

Schwerdtner.  H.,  253. 

Schwerlng,  Benjamin,  710. 

SdENCE/teaching,  143, 484  (106)-{115),  1032  (4),  116, 
1120:  elemental  schools,  696;  nlgn  schools,  428, 
484  (54),  1456. 

Scientific  management,  1046  (3)  (4)  (9)  (11),  1063 
(8),  1180, 1610  (laO),  1702. 1807. 

Scotland,  education,  25, 606, 856;  school  buildings, 
767. 

Soott,  C.  A.,  1828. 

Scott,  F.  N.,  304  (1),  1646. 

Soott,  Iva,  488  (6),  1416  (11). 

Soott,  J.  F..  132,  994, 1240. 

Soott,  W^  26. 

Soovd,  muy  C,  1612  (10). 

Scriptme.  E.  w.,  254. 

Scadder,M.  T.,  70, 306  (6),  1327  (11). 

Seashore,  C.  £..  1S7. 

Skat-wobx,  186. 

Sebhelov,  Gerda,  484  (10). 

SBOOMDART  education,  74-76,  228,  390-398,  484 
(43HS6),  71i^715,  91»-022,  1042  (1),  1064,  1141- 
U47,  138»-1332,  1423,  1491-1403,  1681-1687,  1785, 
1M6-1872. 

Seerfey,  H.  H.,  388, 484  (65)  (68). 

fiBOBXOAIlON,  1063  (12).     0ee  O^  Ck>BDUGATlON. 

Selilel,  Heinrlch,  370. 

Selden,  F.  H.,  lOOl. 

Sku^oovermmbnt,  1352, 1412  (11H13). 

SciTid8e,R.W.,1260. 

9Aw\g,  C.  O.,  888  (4). 

ffEffft'^F  HOUSE.  London,  1788. 

Settle,  T.  S.,  6  (3),  144  (16),  811  (1),  436, 914  (1),  1028 

(7). 
Sxrlememts,  974,  1781.   Set  dUo  Rbcrbation 

CBNTSBS. 

Sbven-tear  eismsntabt  schools,  426.  Su  alto 
Junior  high  schools. 


Sewing,  697. 

Sex  hygiene,  255,  430,  484  (136),  576-^580,  767-769, 

1190-1202, 13(90-1361, 1537, 1721, 1916. 
Shaer,  I.,  1017. 

Shahan,  T.  J.,  1378, 1605  (1),  1936. 
Shallies,  G.  W.,  392. 
Sharp,  F.  C,  590,  979. 
Sharpless,  Isaac,  298  (6). 
Shaw,  Elbabeth  R.,  1671, 1854. 
Shaw,  F.  L.,  4  (6). 
Shawan,  J.  A.,  484  (34)  (133). 
Shawkey,  M.  P.,  144  (8),  488  (10),  1416  (15),  1863. 
Sheehan,  J.  M.,  1411  (3). 
Sheffield,  — ,  648. 
Sheffield  scientific  school,  honor  system,  152 

(6). 
Sheldon,  Eleanor.  484  (50). 
Sheldon,  H.  D.,  836  (3). 
Sheldon,  W.  D.,  1121. 
Shepard,  A.  G.,  1348  (8). 
Shepard,  G.  H.,  1046  (10). 
Shepherd,  J.  W.,  1526. 
Shepherd,  W.  R.,  1411  (2). 
Sheppard,  J.  J.,  809. 
Sherman,  F.  C,  126. 
Sherman,  8.  P.,  946. 
Shideler,  8.  E.,  1338. 
Shields,  T.  E.,^,  255,  458,  578, 1692. 
Shipley,  A.  E.,  if  " 


Shipps,  G.  L^  107. 

Shooting,   see  Rifle  practice. 

Short,  R.  L.,  1329. 

Shorthand,  484  (99),  833  (5). 

Short,  J.  A..  307  (11). 

SHowalter,  N.  D.,  1052  (2). 

Shriber.  J.  H.,  71. 

Shull,  C.  A.,  963. 

Shurter.  E.  DuB..  371. 

SiAM,  education,  1293. 

Siders.  W.  R.,  484  (3). 

Sidgwick.  Mrs.  Eleanor  M.  (B.),  1270. 

Siegmund-Schultse,  F.,  1731. 

Sieplehi,  O.  J.,  307  (6). 

Sies,R.W.,307(5).1602. 

Simon,  Abram,  1512. 

Simon,  Th.,  36. 

Simons,  Sarah  E.,  206, 1122. 

Sfaiclair,  W.  M.,  747. 

Sipe,  Susan  B.,  290, 1003, 1060. 

Sisson,  £.  O.,  75. 

Sissons,  C.  B.,  1811. 

Slx  and  six  plan.   See  Junior  high  schools 

Seven  tear  elementary  schools. 
Skarstrom,  William,  55. 
Skarvig,  M^  1027  (2). 
Skidmore,  C.  H.,  310  (7). 
SkllUng,  W.  T.,  1847. 
Skhmer,  Hilda  M.,  607. 
Slagle.  R.  L.,  1024  (9). 
Slau«^ter,  J.  W.,  345. 
Sleep,676. 
Sloss,  Robert,  585. 
Small,  Elizabeth  B.,  1319. 
Small,  R.  O.,  1570. 
Smart,  F.  L.,  549. 
Smergalskl,  T.  J.,  582. 
Smith,  Anna  T.,  1065  (16),  1424. 
Smith,  B.  B.,  307  (12). 
Smith,  C.  F.,  782. 
Smith,  D.  E.,  207-208,  899. 
Smith,  E.  B.,  209. 
Smith,  £.  G.,  1053  (13). 
Smith,  Eleanor  M..  146  (6),  484  (8C). 
Smith,  F.  W.,  79, 1499. 
Smith,  I.  S.,  1030  (8). 
Smith,  J.  T.,  362. 
Smith,  John,  856. 
Smith,  K.  G.,  143  (11). 
Smith,  Mary  8.,  1413  (10). 
Smith,  Preserved,  661. 
Smith,  8.  R.,  484  (48). 
Smith,  Sadie,  1128. 
Smith,  Theobald,  1951. 
Smith,  Theodate  L.,  1635. 
Smith,  W.  G.,  142  (3). 
Smith,  W.  H.,  144  (20),  1032  (1). 
Smith,  WeUs,  1043  (5). 
Smith,  Z.  P.,  833  (1). 
Smlthells,  Arthur,  2  (3)- 
Suavely,  G.  E.,  1787  (4)* 
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Sneath,  E.  H.,  1220. 

Snedden,  David,  76,  264,  288,  410,  1004,  1023  (1), 

1038(lJ.  10»2.  1261.  1610(17). 
Snell,  J.  F.,  484  ril2). 
Snow,  Mary  S.,  35,  484  (79). 
Snow,  W.  B.,  608. 
Snyder,  H.  N.,  1170, 1703. 

SOOAL  ASPECTS  OF  EDUCATION,  06,  108-113,  438-443, 
484  (6),  683-.585,  771-775,  971-975, 1023  (7),  1031  (4), 
1041 (10), 1124, 1207-1211 , 1365-1367, 1541-1543, 1729- 
1733,  1922-1927. 

SoaAL  CENTERS.  See  Recreation  centers; 
Schools  as  social  centers. 

Social  ethics,  l  (14). 

Society  for  the  promotion  of  engineering  education, 
1046, 1415. 

Society  of  college  teachers  of  education,  309. 

Sociology,  rural,  537,  ia58;  teaching,  1043  (13)  (14). 

Sohm,  Walter,  494. 

SoUas,  I.  B.  L.,  411. 

Sorenson,  Mnyine,  1043  (9). 

Sororities,  137. 469, 1031  (6). 

Soule,  A.  M.,  838  (3).  1024  (4). 

South  America.    See  Latin- American  states. 

South  Carouna  school  improvement  AssoaA* 

TION,  1047  (2). 

South  Carolina  state  teachers'  association,  1047. 

South  Dakota,  education,  1048(2). 

South  Dakota  educational  association,  4, 1048. 

Southeast  Missouri  teachers'  association,  1049. 

Southern  association  of  collie  women,  1060. 

Southern  educational  association,  488, 1416. 

Soxtthern  educational  council,  1416  (16). 

Southern  sociological  congress,  6.  ' 

Southern  states,  5;  compulsory  education,  144 
(3);  education,  144,  1050  (4),  1061  (3),  1614;  high 
schools,  488  (1),  1032  (2),  1416  (1);  supervision, 
305.  II  (4),  1416  (17);  teachers,  1028  (9). 

South  wick,  H.  H.,  230. 

Spain,  primary  education.  1806. 

Spanldlng,  F-  E.,  1610  (13),  1790  (6). 

Spehal  schools.  484,  (24),  (130)-(13S). 

Speech,  training,  820, 1659. 

Spelling,  202, 1312. 1320, 1453, 1860-1851. 

Spencer,  Mias  M.  O.,  2  (8). 

Spencer^ T.  E.,  372, 

Sperry,  Charlene.  1031  (6). 

Spranger,  Eduard,  947. 

Sprengel,  Auguste,  1271. 

Squire,  Cnrrie  R..  39. 

Squires,  V.  P.,  1043(11). 

Ssymank,  Paul,  1704. 

Stableton,  J.  K.,  1927. 

Stainsby,  W.  C,  783. 

Stammering,  1717. 

Standardization,  94, 10:Jl  (9),  1177. 

Stanford,  Jane  l.,  323. 

Staples,  C.  L.,210. 

Starch,  Daniel,  766, 1636, 1904. 

Rtarkey,  Alice  G.,  550. 

State  aid.  Great.  Britain,  242:  Tnitcd  States,  300 
(3),  1610  (17).  ^  „     «       ,     ,. 

State  universities,  484  (58),  1412.  See  also  I  ni- 
versities  and  colleges. 

Statistics,  420-421 ,  484  (66)  (OS).    See  also  Reports. 

Steames,  R.  C,  1881. 

Steams,  H.  E.,  1890. 

Steams,  Lutie  E.,  1053  (18). 

SteamSjW.  N.,  1171. 

Steele,  W.  S.,  1  (6). 

Rtoge,  Margarete,  551. 

Steinhaus.  F.,  432. 

Rtelti,  Wllhelm,  393. 

Stenography,  484  (99),  fm  (5). 

StephanI, ,  903. 

Stephens,  FT.  M.,  1123. 

Stephens,  W.  L.,  484  (12). 

Stem,  E.  C,  484  (5). 

Stetson,  P.  C.,  1330,  1870. 

Stevens,  Ellen  Y.,  189,  383,  705. 

Stevenson,  J.  J., 735. 

Stevenson,  R.  L.,  1415  (18). 

Stewart,  Cora  W..  144  (1). 

Stewart,  G.  N..  1961. 

Stewart,!.  S., 711. 

Stewart,  Jane  A.,  1433. 

Stimson,  R.  W.,  838  (4),  1490, 1768. 

Stockbrldge,  F.  P.,  736, 1267. 


Stockton,  J.  L.,  373, 418. 

Stone,  C.  W.,  374, 1882. 

Stone,  J.  C,  1039  (6),  1848. 

Stone,  M.  S.,  914  (4). 

Stone,  W.  E.,  468, 615. 

Stoner,  D.  L.,  956. 

Stoner,  Winifred  8..  jr.,  607. 

Stooksberry,  C.  L.,  311  (6). 

Storey,  T.  A.,  1  (11). 

Stories  and  stort  telling,  187, 349, 511, 677, 1106, 
1304, 1414  (5),  1640. 

Storm,  A.  V.,  1609  (11)  (14). 

Stout,  J.  E.,  1031  (9). 

Stowe,  L.  B.,  268. 

Stratton,  W.  T.,  1849. 

Strayer,  G.  D.,  HI,  309  (2),  484  (32),  748, 842, 1414  (3) 
(10)  (in,  1790  (6). 

Strong,  £.  A.,  1603. 

Strong,  Frank,  1813. 

Students,  college,  81, 484  (60)-(60}. 

Sturgis,  R.  C,  768. 

Sturm,  Johann,  494. 

Sturt,  Henry,  559. 

Stuttering,  254. 

Subnormal  children.  See  Exceptional  chil- 
dren; Feeble-minded. 

Suddards,  Ida,  1850. 

Suicide,  child,  1932. 

Summer  schools,  488  (12),  1416  (20). 

Sunday  schools,  117,  120-121,  263,  205,  790,  977, 
1371-1372,  1376,  1657-1658.  1734,  1742. 

Sunderland,  E.  R.,  1788  (2). 

SuPERViaiON.  306, 1  (3),  418,  486  (7),  487  (5)  (6)  (8), 
739,  1081  (16),  1043  (7),  1176,  1416  (10)  (17)  (18), 
1605  (9)  1610  (16),  1707,  1713;  city,  305,  1610  (1); 
county,  4  (6),  412, 485  (6)  (6).  712,  m  (6),  1048  (1^, 
1867;  rural,  71, 144  (8)  (16)  (17),  1062  (2).  1417  C9), 
1676;  state,  488  (11),  1416  (19),  1609  (2),  1674. 

Surveys,  educational,  605,  800, 1044  (3),  1132, 1199, 
1416  (8),  1893;  industrial,  1035  (6);  rural,  144  (6), 
222-223,  389, 488  (5);  social,  914  (6)  (7)  (12),  1416  (8). 

Sutherland,  Margaret,  1044  (1). 

Suttle,  Frances,  1414  (6). 

Suttner,  Bertha  von,  484  (9). 

Sutton,  W.  S.,  662,  784,  1227, 1403. 

Suzsallo,  Henry  ,562, 1041  (4),  1053  (4),  1053  (7),  1330. 

Sweartngen,  J.  £.,  1028  (10). 

Swearingen,  S.  C,  625  (7). 

Swenson,  Joseph,  4  (8). 

Swinney,  J.  L.  G.,  834  (5). 

Switzerland,  education,  333, 1066  (20),  1173. 

Sykes,  Mabel,  1470. 

T. 

Tabor,  Mrs.  J.  T.,  145  (2). 

Taft,  Anna  B.,  389. 

Talt,  H.  1).,  1331.     • 

Taft,  L.  Ey  1732. 

Taft,  W.  H.,  1788  (3). 

Talbot,  Marion,  1263. 

Talklngton,  H.  L.,  211. 

Tarbelf,  Ida  M.,  1611  (4). 

Tassin,  Algemon,  000. 

Tate,  W.  K.,  144  (16)  (21). 

Taxation.  485  (3)  (12). 

Taylor,  C.  K.,  1937. 

Taylor,  E.H.,  243. 

Taylor,  M.  R.,  1955. 

Taylor,  W.F., 20. 

Teachers,  ui  (14),  425, 484  (8)  (45),  645, 834  (1),  8fl0, 
924,  928-930,  932,  1033  (8),  1041  (4),  1044  (1)  f6), 
1046  (5),  1053  (4),  1151, 1154,  1504,  1617,  1610  (6); 
agriculture,  465;  certification,  718, 1022  (3),  1038  (9), 
1497;  efficiency,  1045  (2),  1610  (14);  hygiene,  231, 
industrial,  400;  in.surance,  1150;  pensions,  745, 
1602.  1607  (4),  1878;  Philippine  Islands,  1334; 
quallfloations,  4  (11),  1040  (6):  registration,  1873; 
Varies,  546^7,  1153,  1336,  1619  (11).  1876,  1880; 
supervision,  305, 1  (2);  tenure,  1043  (6);  training, 
67,  76-79, 144  (22),  229-231,  307  (10),  316,  394-^1, 
484  (28)  (33)  (46),  485  (4),  488  (16),  545-553,716-733, 
819,  831  (2),  838  (1),  890.  909. 923-936. 1036  (3)  (4), 


travel,  1027  (3);  women,  1153. 
Teachers'  institutes,  4  (7),  394. 
Teachers'  meetings,  1414  (16),  1415  (5). 
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Tbacbimo,  2»-35,  42-48,  170-181,  229,  334-341,  SOl- 
506,  ttl-665,  860-870,  1046  (7),  1048  (5),  1080-1093, 
1294-1208, 1426-1435, 1624-162B,  1814-1821. 

Tnll  R  J    1940. 

Technical' EDUCAHON,  2  (3),  1046, 1268-1260.    See 

alto  INDUBTBIAL  EDUCATION;  HANTTAL  TBAOflNO; 
PBOTESaiONAL    EDUCATION;    VOCATIONAL    EDU- 
CATION. 
TeMPBBANCE  IN8TBUCTION  JB68, 062, 1196, 1536, 1913. 

Tennessee,  rural  survey,  223. 

Tsnnyaon.  Chfarltti.  1705. 

Tflrman,  I*.  H.,  231, 675. 

TsBSon,  Li.  J. ,  526. 

Tests,  mental,  1825,  1826.    Su  alto  Binet-Simon 


Tews,  Johannes,  1183, 1897. 

Texas,  education,  1051  (4). 

Texas.    Dept.  of  education.  224. 

Texas  ftrm  and  ranch  publishing  company,  443. 

Texas  state  teachers'  association,  1051. 

Text-books,  205, 310  (5),  484  (18),  661, 657, 765, 832 
(5),  1030  (4),  1605  (13). 

Thadi,  C.  C.,  488  (4).  1416  (7). 

Thatcher,  George,  310  (10)  (12). 

Thayer,  E.  R.,  1788  (4). 

Thbateb  Ain>  education,  184. 

Theoloot,  1301, 1771. 

Thiele,  A.,964,1196. 

Thlerstein,  J.  R.,  148  (6). 

Thomas,  Cf.  £..  901. 

Thomas,  F.  W.,  148  (5). 

Thomas,  J.  M.,  1041  (2). 

Thomas,  J.  8.,  1028  (11). 

Thomas,  K.,  1252. 

Thomas,  M.  Carey,  1397. 

Thomason,  J.  F.,  1090  (5). 

Thompson,  A.  C.  484  (66). 

Thonq»on,  Elisabeth  £.,  72. 

Thompeon,  F.  £.,  97.  484  (27). 

Thompson,  G.  S.,  14l5  (10). 

Thompson,  Grace,  624. 

Thompson,  Helen  M^  1740. 

Thompson,  R.  E.,  837  (2). 

Thompson,  W.  O.,  484  (4),  616, 1024  (2)  (5). 

Thomdike,  E.  L.,  748,  1103,  1303,  1449,  1637-1638, 
1828. 

Thoendike  scale,  1636.   See  alto  Hilleoas  scale. 

Thornton,  W.  M..  922. 

Thorber,  C.  C,  1327  (13). 

Thurber,  C.  Hy  1351. 

Thwaltes,  R.  G.,  1327  (6). 

Thwing/C.  F^  296  (1),  829  (6),  1272. 

Tiemey,  R.  H.,  1725. 

Ttehe,ll.  J.,  1413  (1). 

Tffley,  Arthur,  212. 

Tilly,  Mitt  F.,  1041  (15). 

TfUyard,  A.  I.,  1891. 

Timerding,  H.  C.  F.  E.,  346. 

Tltlow,  C.  R.,  1024  (13). 

Tobacco  habit,  629  (8),  1909. 

Tobey,  8.  B.,  433. 

Todd,  A.  J.,  1434. 

Todd,  J.  W.,  399, 1013  (2). 

Toepel,  Theodore,  965. 1359. 

Tomato  clubs,  311  (1).   See  alto  Agricultural 
clubs. 

Tombo,  Rudolf. /r.,  1172. 

Townaend,  H.  8.,  619. 

Townsend,  Janet  8.,  909. 

Townsley,  W.  B.,  484  (91). 

TOT-MAKINO,  832  (14),  988. 

Trade  schools.   See  Industrial  education. 

Tbampino  clubs,  877.   Su  alto  School  excur- 
sions. 

Tbahsportation  of  pupils,  144  (16),  539. 

Traver,  L.  R.,  1711, 1808. 

Trwiway,  M.  T.,  629  (6). 

Tranacb,  G^  857. 

Trine.  R.  W.,  1401. 

Tio^rldge,  Ada  W.,  1580. 

Tbuahct.    Su  Deunqubnct. 

True,  A.  C.  291, 616, 1024  (1). 

TraoiOTe,  Kate,  832  (12). 

Tnunan,  T.  V.,  1871. 

TrSilerH.  R.,  1154, 1712. 

Taao,  Y.  8.,  1070. 

TUHERCULOSIS,  263, 434,  763,  964,  1533. 

Tnekerman^.  E^l  (20). 

Tomer,  T.  w.,  1321. 

Tnttto,  ICadge,  1120. 


U. 

Uhler,  8.  P..  837  (4). 

Ulbricht,  W.,  1586. 

United  States,  education,  24, 148  (4),  165-166, 168- 
169,  329.  331,  356,  498,  500.  518,  m,  855,  892, 1044 
(2),  1049  (1)  (2),  1056,  1067-1068.  1072.  1289, 1424. 
1617, 1809;  government  publications,  1966;  school 
law,  142  (3)  (4),  1065  (2). 

United  States.  Bureau  of  education,  1065.  1965; 
publications,  154-155,  313-317,  480-190,  630-634, 
^8-843,  1054-1065,  1408-1409,  1599-1602,  1781-1786, 
1963-1966. 

United  States.    Dept.  of  agriculture,  1021  (H). 

United  States  navy,  educational  opportimities, 
1275. 

Universities  and  colleges,  481, 625  (4),  730, 1025, 
1042  (3),  1414  (20),  1694-1706:  city,  307  (1),  405, 
484  (57),  1501,  1512;  denomkatfonal,  1048  (5); 
finance,  234,  1025  (3);  France,  82;  Germany,  1704; 
Great  Britain,  2, 1164;  Latin- America,  480;  moral 
education,  836  (1)  (3)  (4);  presidents,  560,  989, 
1346;  religious  life,  782,  1031  (7),  1214,  137^1374, 
1377;  Southern  states,  1050  (4);  students,  81,  484 
(59)  (60);  United  States,  86,  307  (2)-(4),  315,  627, 
1509.  See  alto  Administration,  universities  and 
colleges;  Higher  education;  professors,  col- 
lege; State  universities. 

UNiVERsrrY  extension,  2  (9),  141.  See  aleo  Edu- 
cation EXTENSION. 

Utah  educational  association,  310. 

Utilitarian  education,  discussion.  See  Liberal 
education;  Vocational  education. 

V. 

Vacation  colonies,  897. 

Vallance,  C.  A.,  143  (7). 

Vandewalker,  Nina  C.,  146  (1),  1130, 1479. 

Van  Dyke,  Henry,  1039  (3). 

Van  Hlse,  C.  R.,  484  (4),  1412  (11). 

Van  Meter,  Anna  R.,  1327  (9). 

Van  Sickle,  J.  H.,  1  (2),  484  (15)  (27),  486  (3). 

Van  Zile,  Mary  P.,  1612  (11). 

Varenne,  Gaston,  375. 

Vamum,  W.  H.,  488  (19),  1416  (31). 

Vaughn,  S.  J.,  1253. 

Venable,  F.  P.,  1706. 

Ventilation.  432, 1525. 

Verleger,  Wilhehn,  213. 

Vial  F.  642. 

Victor,'Mont.,  consolidated  school,  385. 

Vincent,  G.  E.,  829  (7),  1412  (15),  1609  (3). 

Victoria,  Australia,  manual  training,  273. 

Virginia.  State  female  normal  school,  Farmville, 
1672. 

Virginia.    UNiVERsriT,  honor  system,  152  (4). 

Virgfaiia.  University.  Conference  for  the  study  of 
the  problems  of  rural  life,  6.  pf 

Visiting  teachers,  1014. 

Vives,  J.  L.,  1093. 

ViVES,  J.  L.,  21, 160. 

Vocabularies,  513. 

Vocational  education,  118,  126-133,  145  (5),  148 
(5),  151,  286-288,  447-460,  484  (14)  (83),  488  (13), 
601-007,  786-799,  840,  980-996,  1023  (6),  1029  (2), 
1085  (12)-(13),  1037,  1043  (11)  (15),  1052  (3),  1065 
(10),  1040  (7),  1241,  1249,  1261,  1253,  1268,  1379- 
1388,  1416  (22),  1560-1572,  1503,  1605  (10),  1611  (1) 
(2),  1612  (5)  (13),  1752-1765,  1869,  1980-1945.  Su 
alto  Industrlal  education;  Manual  training; 
Professional  education;  Technical  educa- 
tion. 

Vocational  education  survey,  800.    Su  alto 

SURVE  Y  S 

Vocational  guidance,  2  (8),  127-128,  145  (4),  150, 
153  (4),  267.  278,  282,  461-464,  484  (16)  (42)  (60) 
(126),  605,  608-612,  800-801,  997-1001.  1033  (10), 
1035,  1053  (14),  laS,  1398,  1412  (14)  (15),  1660,  1604 
(10),  1605  (7),  1609  (6),  1611  (l)-(3)  (12),  1755,  1758, 
1946-1950. 

Vocational  guidance  survey.  See  Vocational 
education  survey. 

Vocations,  women's.    See  Woman,  employment. 

Vogel,  Paul.  1254. 

Vogel,  William,  527. 

Voice,  1121. 

Voize,  J.  R.,  858. 

Voltaire,  F.  M.  G.  de.,  320. 

Voorhees,  G.  L.,  975. 

Voes,  Marian,  310  (9). 
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CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  PUBLICATIONS. 


W. 

W.,  L.  L.,  133. 

Waldin.  H.  G.,  1604  (7). 

Wake  County,  N.  C,  313. 

Walcott,  G.  D.,  1173. 

Waldron,  John,  142  (12). 

Walker,  C.  H.,  1571. 

Walker,  E.  W.,  484  (134). 

Walker,  Hugh,  459. 

Walker,  Isaac,  1791. 

Walker,  J.  C.  1410  (5). 

Walker,  J.  D.,  966. 

Walker,  Jane,  1480. 

Walker,  N.  W.,  1414  (21). 

WaUaoe,  J.  A.,  1407 

WaUIn,  J.  E.  W.,  40, 140, 1719. 

Walter,  C.  J.,  1694. 

Walton,  Sevmour,  484  (96). 

Wannamaker,  W.  U.,  1413  (11). 

Ward,  E.  J.,  484  (17)  (140).  774. 

Waitl,  Florence  E.,  484  (35),  1612  (7). 

Wamcke,  J.,  846. 

Warner,  E.  F.,  485  (10). 

Warren,  B.  8.,  434. 

Warren,  H.  K.,  1048  (5). 

Warren,  J.  E.,  305,  II  (3). 

Warren,  T.  H.,  2  (1). 

Warrlner,  E.  C,  376. 

Washington  educational  association,  1062. 

Washington  Irving  hioh  school,  N.  Y.,  817. 

Waterhouse,  E.  S.,  1174. 

Waterlow,  S.  P.  P.,  737. 

Waters,  H.  J.,  148  (2). 

Watklns,  Catharine  R.,  633. 

Watson,  Foster,  21. 

Watscta,  O.  A..  1417  (11). 

Wead,  E.  Y.,  1077. 

Weatherford,  W.  D.,  144  (11),  1276. 

Weaver,  E.  W.,  1001, 1035  (2),  in4. 

Weaver,  R.W.,  1751. 

Webb,  H.  E.,  1660. 

Weber.  L.  W.,  347. 

Webster,  W.  F.,  1609  (6). 

Weckel,  Ada  L.,  143  (6). 

Weeden,  Ethel  R.,  1638. 

Weeks,  A.  D.,  400.  663,  868. 

Weeks,  Mary  H.,  1066  (12). 

Weill,  Louis,  649. 

Weimer,  Hermann,  809. 

Weir,  Preston.  859. 

Weiskotten,  Eda  A.,  837  (6). 

Welch,  F.  A.,  377. 

Welch,  W.  H.,  1951. 

Welch,  W.  Y.,  307  (9). 

Wellemeyer,  J.  P.,  1045  (3). 

Welles,  Nanov,  -634. 

Wells,  A.  R.,'265. 

Wells,  Dora,  1581. 

Wells,  Q.  F.,  225. 

Welpton,  W.  P.,  1206, 1255. 

Welton,  James,  172,  653. 

Wenner,  O.  U.,  1569. 

Werner,  Carl,  778. 

Wessely,  R.,  162. 

West,  A.  F.,  1892, 1938. 

West,  F.  E.,  1733. 

WEST  Virginia,  education,  306, 11  (2),  1005, 1417  (6). 

West  Virginia  country-life  conference,  311. 

West  Virginia.    Dept.  of  free  schools,  1864. 

West  Virginia  education  association,  1418. 

West  Virginia  university.    Educational  conlerenoe, 

312  1792. 
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tNo.  1.  Education  bill  of  1906  for  England  and  Wales  as  It  passed  the  House  of  Commons.    Anna  T.  Smith. 
*No.aL  Qcrman  views  of  American  education,  with  particular  reference  to  industrial  development. 

Wmiam  N.  HaHmann.    10  cts. 
^0. 3.  State  school  systems:  Legislation  and  Judicial  decisions  relating  to  public  education,  Oct.  1, 1904, 

to  Oct.  1. 1906.    Edward  C.  Elliott.    15  cts. 

1907. 

fNo.  1.  The  continuation  school  in  the  United  States.    Arthur  J.  Jones. 

^0. 1  AgriBoltural  education,  including  nature  study  and  school  gardens.    James  R.  Jewell.   15  cts. 

fNo.  3.  The  soxfliary  schools  of  Germany.    Six  lectures  by  B.  Maennel. 

tNo.  4.  The  elimination  of  pupils  from  school.    Edward  L.  Thomdlke. 

1906. 

No.  1.  On  the  training  of  persons  to  teach  agriculture  in  the  public  schools.    Liberty  H.  Bailey. 
*No.  1  List  of  publications  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  1867-1907.    10  cts. 
*Mo.  3.  Bibliogn^y  of  education  for  1907.   James  Ingersoll  Wyer,  Jr.,  and  ICartha  L.  Phelps.    10  cts. 
tNo.  4.  Ifnsic  education  in  the  United  States  schools  and  departments  of  music.    Arthur  L.  Manchester. 
^0.  fi.  Education  in  Formosa.    Julean  H.  Arnold.    10  cts. 

*No.  6.  The  apprenticeship  system  In  its  relation  to  industrial  education.    Carroll  D.  Wright.    15  cts. 
'Mo.  7.  State  school  systems:  IL  Legislation  and  Judicial  decisions  relating  to  public  education,  Oct.  1, 

1906,  to  Oct.  1, 1908.    Edward  C.  ElUott.    30  ct&. 
No.  8.  Statistics  of  State  universities  and  other  institutions  of  higher  education  partially  supported  by  the 
State.    1907-8. 

1900. 

^0. 1.  Fsdlitles  for  study  and  research  In  the  offices  of  the  United  States  Government  in  Washington. 

Arthur  T.  Hadley.    10  cts. 
No.  2.  Admission  of  Oilnese  students  to  American  colleges.    John  Fryer. 
*Mo.  3.  Daily  meals  of  school  children.    Caroline  L.  Hunt.    10  cts. 
tNo.  4.  The  toi»ftht"g  stail  of  secondary  schools  in  the  United  States;  amount  of  education,  length  of 

experience,  salaries.    Edward  L.  Thorndike.' 
No.  5.  Statistics  of  public,  society,  and  school  libraries  in  1908. 
*No.  6.  Instruction  In  the  One  and  mannal  arts  in  the  United  States.    A  statistical  monograph.    Henry 

T.  Bailey.    15  cts. 
No.  7.  Index  to  the  Reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  1867-1907. 
Vo.  8.  A  teacher's  professional  library.    Classffied  list  of  100  titles.    5  cts. 
No.  9.  Bibllogrqihy  of  educatton  for  1908-9. 

No.  10.  Education  for  efficiency  in  railroad  service.    J.  Shirley  Eaton. 

^0. 11.  Statistics  of  State  universities  and  other  institutions  of  higher  education  partially  supported  by 
the  State.    1908-9.    Sets. 

1910. 

No.  1.  The  movement  for  reform  in  the  teaching  of  religion  In  the  public  schools  of  Saxony.    Arlev  B. 

Show. 
No.  2.  State  school  systems:  III.  Legislation  and  Judicial  decisions  relating  to  public  education,  Oct.  1, 

1906,  to  Oct.  1, 1909.    Edward  C  Elliott. 
tNo.  3.  List  of  publications  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  1867-1910. 
*No.  4.  The  biological  stations  of  Europe.    Charles  A.  Kofoid.    50  cts. 
*No.  5.  American  Schoolhouses.    Fletcher  B.  Dresslar.    75  cts. 

tNo.  G.  Statistics  of  State  univonitlee  and  other  institutions  of  higher  education  partiaUy  supported  by 
the  State.  1909-10. 
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1911. 

*No.  1.  BlbUography  of  science  teaching.    6  cts. 

No.  2.  Opportunities  for  gradoate  study  in  agriculture  in  tlie  United  States.    A.  C.  Monahan. 
*No.  3.  Agencies  for  the  improvement  of  teachers  in  service.    William  C.  Ruediger.    15  cts. 
*No.  4.  Report  of  the  commission  appointed  to  study  the  system  of  education  in  the  public  schools  of 

Baltimore.    10  cts. 
*No.  5.  Age  and  grade  census  of  schools  and  colleges.    George  D.  Strayer.    10  cts. 
No.  6.  Graduate  work  in  mathematics  in  universities  and  in  other  institutions  of  like  grade  in  the  United 

States. 
*No.  7.  Undergraduate  work  in  mathematics  in  colleges  and  universities.    5  cts. 
*No.  8.  Examinations  in  mathematics,  other  than  those  set  by  the  teacher  for  his  own  classes.    5  cts. 
No.  0.  Mathematics  in  the  technological  schools  of  collegiate  grade  In  the  United  States. 
fNo.  10.  Bibliography  of  education  for  1909-10. 
fNo.  11.  Bibliography  of  child  study  for  the  years  1908-9. 
*No.  12.  Training  of  teachers  of  elementary  and  secondary  mathematics.    5  cts. 
*No.  13.  Mathematics  in  the  elementary  schools  of  the  United  States.    15  cts. 
*No.  14.  Provision  for  exceptional  children  in  the  public  schools.    J.  H.  Van  Sickle,  Lightner  WltnMr, 

and  Leonard  P.  Ayres.    10  cts. 
*No.  16.  Educational  system  of  China  as  recently  reconstructed.    Harry  E.  King.    15  cts. 
*No.  16.  Mathematics  In  the  public  and  private  secondary  schools  of  the  United  States.    16  cts. 
fNo.  17.  List  of  publications  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  October,  1911. 
*No.  18.  Teachers'  certificates  issued  under  general  State  laws  and  regulations.   Harlan  Updegraff.  20  ots. 
No.  19.  Statistics  of  State  universities  and  other  institutions  of  higher  education  partially  supported  ^by 
the  State.    1910-11. 

1912. 

*No.  1.  A  course  of  study  for  the  preparation  of  rural-school  teachers.    Fred  Mntchler  and  W.  J.  Craig. 

6  cts. 
*No.  2.  Mathematics  at  West  Point  and  Annapolis.    5  cts. 
*No.  3.  Report  of  committee  on  uniform  records  and  reports.    6  cts. 
*No.  4.  Mathematics  In  technical  secondary  schools  In  the  United  States.    6  ots. 
*No.  5.  A  study  of  expenses  of  city  school  systems.    Harlan  Updegr^.    10  cts. 
*No.  6.  Agricultural  education  in  secondary  schools.    10  cts. 
*No.  7.  Educational  status  of  nursing.    M.  Adelaide  Nutting.    10  cts. 
*No.  8.  Peace  day.    Fannie  Fern  Andrews.    [Later  publication,  1913,  No.  12.]    6  ots. 
*No.  9.  Country  schools  for  city  boys.    William  S.  Myers.   10  ots. 
*No.  10.  Bibliography  of  education  in  agriculture  and  home  economics.    10  ots. 
fNo.  11.  Current  educational  topics.  No.  I. 

fNo.  12.  Dutch  schools  of  New  Netherland  and  colonial  New  York.    William  H.  Kilpatrick. 
*No.  13.  Influences  tending  to  improve  the  work  of  the  teacher  of  mathematics.    5  cts. 
*No.  14.  Report  of  the  American  commissioners  of  the  international  commission  on  the  teaching  of  mathe- 
matics.   10  cts. 
fNo.  15.  Current  educational  topics,  No.  II. 

*No.  16.  The  reorganized  school  playground.    Henry  S.  Curtis.    5  cts. 
♦No.  17.  The  Montessori  system  of  education.    Anna  T.  Smith.    5  cts. 
*No.  18.  Teaching  language  through  agriculture  and  domestic  science.    M.  A.  Leiper.   5  cts. 
*No.  19.  Professional  distribution  of  college  and  university  graduates.   BaQey  B.  Burritt.   10  cts. 
*No.  20.  Readjustment  of  a  rural  high  school  to  the  needs  of  the  community.    H.  A.  Brown.    10  cts. 
*No.  21.  Urban  and  rural  common-school  statistics.    Harlan  Updegraff  and  William  R.  Hood.    6  ots. 

No.  22.  Public  and  private  high  schools. 

No.  23.  Special  collections  in  libraries  In  the  United  States.  W.  Dawson  Johnston  and  Isadore  G.  ^"^^. 
♦No.  24.  Current  educational  topics,  No.  III.     5  cts. 
fNo.  26.  List  of  publications  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  1912. 
fNo.  26.  Bibliography  of  child  study  for  the  years  1910-1911. 

No.  27.  History  of  public-school  education  in  Arkansas.   Stephen  B.  Weeks.  ^ 

♦No .  28 .  Cultivating  school  grounds  in  Wake  County,  N.  C.   Zebnlon  Jadd.   6  cts. 

No.  29.  Bibliography  of  the  teaching  of  mathematics,  1900-1912.    Darld  Eugene  Smith  and  Charles 
Goldzlher. 

No.  30.  Latin-American  universItieB  and  special  schools.    Edgar  E.  Brandon. 

No.  81.  Educational  directory,  1912. 

No.  32.  Bibliography  of  exceptional  children  and  their  eduoation.   Arthnr  MacDonald. 
fNo.  83.  Statistics  of  State  nniversitifls  and  other  institutioas  of  higher  edocatiim  partially  sapportod  hy 
the  State.    1912. 
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1918. 

No.  1.  liontlily  record  of  onrrent  educational  pablications,  Janoary,  1918. 
«No.  2.  Training  cooraes  for  rural  teachers.   A.  C.  Monahan  and  R .  H.  Wright    6  ots. 
*No.  3.  The  teaching  of  modern  languages  in  the  United  States.    Charles  H.  Handscbin.    16  cts. 
•No.  4.  Fresent  standards  of  higher  edncation  in  the  United  States.    George  £.  HacLeon.   90  cts. 
«No.  6 .  Monthly  record  of  ciinent  educational  publlcetions .  Febramty,  1013.    5  cts. 
•No  .0.  Agricnltaral instruction  in  high  schools .   C.  H.  Robiaon  and  F.  B.  Jenks.    10  ets. 
•No.  7.  OoUege  entrance  requirements.  Clarence  D.  EIngsley.    15  cts. 
•No.  8 .  The  status  of  rural  educatiOD  in  the  United  States.   A.  C.  Monahan .   16  cts. 
•No.  9 .  Consular  reports  on  continuation  sdiools  in  Prussia.   6  cts. 
•No.  10.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  pnUications,  Ifitfcfa,  1913.    5  cts. 
•No.  11.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  pubUcations,  ApHi,  1913.   5  cts. 
•No.  12.  The  promotion  of  peaee.    Fannie  Fern  Andrews.    10  cts. 

•No.  13.  Standards  and  teste  for  measuring  the  enioiency  of  schools  or  systems  of  schools.    Report  of  the 
committee  of  the  National  Council  of  Education,  George  D.  Stiayeri  ehalmiaa.   6  cte. 

No.  14.  Agricultural  instruction  in  secondary  schools. 

No.  15.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publicationSi  May,  1913.    5  ets. 
•No.  16.  Bibliography  of  medical  inspection  and  health  supervision.    15  ots. 
•Nob  17.  A  trade  school  for  giris.   A  preliminary  investigation  in  a  typical  manufacturing  dty,  Worcester. 

Mass.   10  cts. 
*No.  18.  The  fifteenth  international  congress  on  hygiene  and  demography.    Fletcher  B.  Dresslar.    10  cts, 
•No.  19.  German  industrial  education  and  its  lessons  for  the  United  States.    Holmes  Beokwith.    15  cts. 

No.  90.  miterscy  in  the  United  States. 

fNo.  31.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  June,  1913. 
•No.  22.  Bibliography  of  industrial,  vocational,  and  trade  education.    10  cts. 
•No.  23.  The  Georgia  Club  at  the  State  Normal  Sehool,  Athens,  Ga.,  for  the  study  of  rural  sociology. 

£.  C.  Branson.    10  ots. 
•No.  94.  A  comparison  of  public  education  in  Germany  and  in  the  United  States.    Georg  Eierschenstelner, 

5  cts. 
•No.  35.  Industrial  educatioo  in  Columbus,  Ga.    Roland  B.  Daniel.    5  cts. 
•Now  36.  Good  roads  arbor  day.    Susan  B.Sipe.    10  cts. 
•No.  37.  Prison  sdiools.    A.  C.  Hill.    10  cti. 

•No.  28.  Expressions  on  education  by  American  statesmen  and  publicists.    6  ots. 
•No.  29.  Accredited  secondary  schools  in  the  United  States.    Kendric  C.  Baboock.    10  cts. 
•No.  30.  Education  in  the  South.    10  cts. 
•No.  31.  Special  features  in  dty  sdiool  systems.    10  cts. 
•No.  32.  Educational  survey  of  Montgomery  County,  Md.    10  cts. 
tNo.  83.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  September,  1913. 
•No.  34.  Pension  systems  in  Great  Britain.    Raymond  W.  Sies.    10  cts. 
•No.  35.  A  list  of  books  suited  to  a  high-school  library.    16  ots. 
•No.  36.  Report  on  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  natives  of  Alaska,  1911-13.    10  cts. 

No.  37.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  October,  1913. 

No.  38.  Economy  of  time  in  education. 

No.  39.  Elementary  industrial  school  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.    W.  N.  Hailmann. 
•No.  40.  The  reorganised  school  playground.    Henry  S.  Curtis.    10  ots. 

No.  41.  The  reorganization  of  secondary  education. 

No.  42.  An  experimental  rural  school  at  Winthrop  CoOege.    H.  S.  Browne. 

No.  43.  Agriculture  and  rural-llle  day,  material  for  its  observance.    Eugene  C.  Brooks.    10  cts. 
•No.  44.  Organized  health  work  in  schools.    E.  B.  Hoag.    10  ots. 

No.  45.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  November,  1913. 
•No.  46.  Educational  directory,  1913.    15  ots. 

•No.  47.  Teachhig  material  in  Government  publications.    F.  K.  Noyes.    10  cts. 
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PREFATORY  STATEMENT. 


The  committee  on  teachers'  salaries  and  cost  of  living  of  the 
National  Educational  Association  deems  itself  fortimate  in  securing 
the  cooperation  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  of  the  United  States  in 
publishing  this  bulletin  on  the  actual  salaries  paid  to  teachers  in 
elementary,  secondary,  and  higher  grades  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States.  It  was  arranged  with  Commissioner  Qaxton  that  this  task 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  James  C.  Boykin,  editor  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education.  This  report,  in  comparison  with  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  salaries,  tenure,  and  pensions  made  in  1905,  should  present 
a  clear  outline  of  the  movement  of  teachers'  salaries  throughout  the 
country,  showing  where  they  have  remained  stationary,  where  they 
have  advanced,  and  where  they  have  retrograded.  It  should  also 
show  a  basis  for  the  determination  of  the  relative  standing  of  cities 
with  regard  to  the  compensation  of  teachers. 

The  bibliography  contained  in  this  report  was  prepared  by  Dr. 
Bird  T.  Baldwin,  professor  of  education  in  Swarthmore  College,  and 
Walter  H.  Mohr. 

In  order  that  our  knowledge  of  teachers'  salaries  may  be  kept  up 
to  date,  similar  bulletins,  with  such  changes  in  form  as  experience 
may  direct,  should  be  published. 

Joseph  Swain, 
Chmrman  of  Committee  on  Salaries,  Termre,  and  Pensions 

of  ike  NcUional  Educaiion  Assodaiion} 

1  The  members  of  the  committee,  In  addition  to  the  chairman^  vera:  Robert  G.  Brooks,  executive  secre- 
tary; Ernest  C.  Moore,  David  B.  Johnson,  Harlan  Updegrafl,  Qraoe  C.  Stnohan,  KarsHVt  Haley,  and 
Jpjnes  Ferguson. 
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THE  TANGIBLE  REWARDS  OF  TEACHING. 


INTRODUCTION. 

This  document  is  intended  to  present  all  the  available  data  relating 
to  salaries  paid  for  teaching  which  can  be  printed  in  a  bulletin  of 
reasonable  length.  No  attempt  is  made  to  draw  conclusions  nor  to 
institute  comparisons.  Even  summaries,  averages,  medians,  and 
all  the  other  customary  accompaniments  to  statistical  investigations 
are  almost  wholly  omitted.  Witii  definite  limitations  of  time  and 
space,  it  seemed  the  part  of  wisdom  to  present  as  much  as  possible  of 
original  material  and  to  leave  all  secondary  studies  for  others* 
There  is  abundant  opportunity  for  fruitful  studies  of  that  kind,  and 
it  must  be  confessed  that  the  compilers  often  found  it  difficult  to 
resist  the  temptation  to  depart  from  their  predetermined  plan.  To 
follow  every  promising  lead  which  appeared  during  the  course  of 
the  work  would,  however,  have  required  years;  to  print  all  the  valua- 
ble deductions  that  might  have  resulted  would  fill  many  volumes  as 
large  as  this. 

It  is  a  source  of  keen  regret  that  it  is  not  possible  to  publish  all  the 
facts  that  came  to  us  during  the  progress  of  the  inquiry,  especially 
in  relation  to  college  and  university  salaries.  But  the  data  could  be 
secured  only  imder  the  promise  of  strict  secrecy,  and  with  the  imder- 
standing  that  the  figures  would  be  used  in  such  a  way  that  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  identify  them  with  any  institution  or  any  indi- 
vidual. We  have  taken  great  pains  to  comply  with  those  conditions, 
as  the  tables  indicate,  although  it  was  realized  that  the  effort  to  do 
so  detracted  greatly  from  the  usefulness  of  the  document.  The 
knowledge  that  a  certain  amount  is  paid  for  definite  work  in  some 
institution  in  some  part  of  the  United  States  has  its  value,  but  that 
value  would  be  many  times  greater  if  it  were  known  in  detail  what 
qualifications  are  demanded  and  what  conditions  surround  the 
employment.  These  facts  may  not  be  published,  though  they  are 
all  in  our  possession.  Unfortunate  though  that  may  be,  it  is  a 
source  of  gratification  that  we  are  able  to  present  so  much,  for  it 
has  been  repeatedly  asserted  that  such  information  could  not  be 
collected  because  of  the  confidential  relations  between  a  college  and 
its  professors.    The  officers  of  nearly  all  the  important  institutions 
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furnished  us  information  as  detailed  as  we  desired  relating  to  their 
salary  lists.  Only  two  definite  refusals  to  do  so  were  received*  It 
appeared  that  we  might  have  had  all  the  rest  if  it  had  been  essen- 
tial; but  so  many  representative  institutions  gave  freely  the  desired 
facts  under  the  seal  of  confidence  that  it  did  not  seem  necessary  to 
urge  compliance  on  the  part  of  the  reluctant  ones,  except  in  a  few 
cases  which  were  important  for  geographical  reasons. 

In  consequence  of  this  cordial  cooperation  on  the  part  of  officers 
concerned,  the  tables  may  be  accepted  as  truly  representative  of  the 
salary  conditions  in  the  country  as  a  whole.  Institutions  located  in 
every  section,  and  of  every  class,  are  included;  but  if  we  had  sepa- 
rately shown  the  several  geographical  divisions  or  the  different  classes 
of  institutions,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  conceal  identity  in 
very  many  cases.  That  concealment  was  our  first  thought  throng- 
out. 


CHAPTER  I. 

SALARIES  IN  CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 


It  is  only  in  relation  to  public  schools  that  it  is  possible  to  obtain 
for  publication  complete  data  of  salaries;  and  it  is  the  officers  and 
teachers  in  the  publiq  schools  who  display  the  most  of  interest  in 
salary  investigations.  For  these  reasons,  as  well  as  because  of 
numbers,  this  chapter  dominates  all  the  rest  in  extent.  Every  effort 
was  made  to  secure  and  present  a  statement  of  every  salary  paid 
for  teaching  and  for  supervision  in  every  city,  town,  and  village  in 
the  United  States  ia  which  more  than  6,000  persons  reside.  Very 
few  are  not  included. 

The  data  were  furnished  in  each  case  by  the  city  superintendent 
OP  the  clerk  of  the  board  of  education.  Practically  without  excep- 
tion, all  the  figures  are  for  the  year  1912-13,  or  for  some  day  within 
that  year  which  suited  the  convenience  of  the  reporting  officer. 
For  all  practical  purposes  in  an  investigation  of  this  sort  it  is  imma- 
terial what  day  was  selected,  for,  the  schedule  being  the  same,  the 
differences  during  the  year  are  negligible  under  ordinary  conditions. 

The  methods  of  presentation  are  self-explanatory.  The  cities  are 
classified  by  population  in  order  to  f  acihtate  comparison  of  the  sala- 
ries in  any  city  with  the  salaries  in  other  cities  in  which  the  condi- 
tions are  presumably  similar.  The  designations  of  positions  and  the 
titles  of  officers  and  teachers  were  reported  to  us  in  terms  of  local 
usage.  In  tabulating  the  material,  it  was  occasionally  necessary  to 
make  certain  modifications  of  those  terms,  in  order  to  fit  them  to 
the  uniform  classification.  In  all  such  cases  the  actual  duty  which 
appeared  to  be  performed  by  the  person  concerned  was  the  factor 
which  determined  his  or  her  classification. 

All  the  salary  schedules  which  could  be  obtaiaed  are  iacluded  in 
Table  13.  In  a  surprisingly  large  number  of  cities  salaries  are  fixed 
arbitrarily  in  accordance  with  the  judgment  of  the  appointing  offi- 
cers, or  by*  agreement  with  each  individual.  In  other  cities  the 
schedule  adopted  refer  to  only  a  few  classes  of  teachers,  and  add 
but  little  if  any  information  to  that  which  is  printed  in  other  tables 
of  this  chapter. 

A  portion  of  the  historical  data  relatiog  to  Baltimore,  Boston,  Cin- 
cinnati, and  St.  Louis  (Tables  14  to  34)  was  compiled  by  the  writer 
about  20  years  ago  and  was  printed  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  for  1889-90.    Later  data  have  been  added  to  bring  the 

material  up  to  date. 
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Tabls  1. — Summary  of  salaries  of  officers  and  teachers  in  dty  public  sekools. 


Positions. 


CUiet  kavlntf  more  than  BSOfiOO  MidtUanti, 

Saperlntendfliit 

Deputy  or  associate  superinteDdent 

District  saperlnteiideiit 

Bnpervisor  of  intermediate  sdiools 

SaperviacMT  of  primary  schools 

Saperyisorofidndernrteiis 

Sapervisors  of  special  subjects: 

Drawioff 

Moaio 

Physical  training 

ICanual  training 

Bewing 

Cooking 

Penmanship 

Foreisn  langnages !.!.!!!!!.!.!.!!!.!.! 

ICisceUaneous 

Special  teachers: 

Drawing 

Mnsic 

Physical  training 

Manual  training 

Sewing 

Cooking, 

Penmanship 

Fnreisn  languages 

Iflsoeilaneons 

Nonnal  schools: 

Principals 

Vice  principals 

Hsads  of  departments 

Teachers 

HIgfaschools: 

Principals 

Vice  principals 

Heads  of  departments 

Teachers 

Elementary  schools: 

Supervising  principals 

Principals 

Vice  principals 

Teachers 

Kindergartens: 

Directors 

Assistants 

CUU9  having  lOOfiOO  ond  fewer  than  UOflOO  inhabitantt. 

Superintendent 

Deputy  or  associate  superintendent 

Supervisor  of  intermediate  schools 

Supervisor  of  primary  schools 

Supervisor  of  kinderrartens 

Supervisors  of  special  subjects: 

Drawing 

Music 

Physical  training 

Manual  training 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Penmanship 

Foreign  languages 

Miscellaneous 

Special  teachers: 

Drawing 

Music 

Physical  training 

Manual  training 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Penmanship 

Foreign  languages 

Misoeuaneous 

Kormal  schools: 

Principals 

Vice  principals 

Heads  of  departments 

Teachers 


Yearly  salary. 

umber. 

Mfnimnm. 

Maximum. 

Average. 

14 

84,000 

810,000 

87.178 

48 

2,200 

6,500 

4,186 

SO 

2,100 

5,000 

4.480 

1 

3,700 
3,560 

3,700 

4 

1,660 

8,113 

9 

1,650 

8,500 

2,073 

15 

1,200 

4,000 

2,418 

16 

1,500 

4,000 

2,307 

16 

1,500 

4,000 

2.721 

14 

1,630 

4,000 

2,589 

9 

900 

3,500 

2,346 

10 

1,500 

3,500 

1,967 

6 

1,800 

3,400 

^Vl 

3 

3,300 

3,500 

?'S2 

5 

3,030 

6,500 

3,368 

127 

650 

1,990 

1,219 

140 

648 

3,653 

1,397 

189 

650 

1,930 

1,204 

473 

600 

3,700 

^'JS 

805 

600 

1,600 

053 

287 

600 

1,600 

1,042 

16 

1,050 

^'S2 

1,156 

347 

730 

1,600 

1,008 

7 

600 

8,080 

1,240 

16 

1,700 

5,500 

3,714 

3 

1,350 

3,400 

8,317 

10 

1,900 

3,204 

2,431 

291 

500 

8,500 

1,0M 

127 

1,700 

5,000 

8.606 

51 

1,000 

3,850 

2,164 

881 

1,360 

4,000 

1,961 

5,067 

450 

3,150 

1,746 

187 

1,470 

3,700 

2,070 

1,523 

TOO 

3,500 

2,439 

1,232 

800 

3,400 

1,713 

34,618 

203 

2,400 

1,018 

778 

450 

1,300 

818 

1,700 

300 

1,500 

867 

23 

8,300 

7,500 

4,422 

24 

1,300 

4,000 

2,720 

4 

1,180 

2,180 

1,740 

5 

1,000 

1,680 

1,862 

6 

1,000 

1,600 

1,242 

22 

1,000 

2,500 

1,660 

26 

1,000 

2,500 

1,644 

15 

850 

1,800 

1,467 

16 

1,000 

2,700 

1,946 

11 

750 

1,900 

1,164 

10 

700 

'     1,600 

1,200 

6 

1,100 

2,100 

1,500 

3 

1,150 

1,800 

1,483 

3 

1,100 

2,500 

1,800 

34 

495 

1,500 

076 

27 

585 

1,470 

068 

14 

600 

1,350 

986 

207 

500 

1,500 

1,011 

30 

400 

1,100 

791 

99 

385 

1,500 

800 

1 

810 
960 

810 

52 

500 

783 

1 

700 
2,800 

700 

10 

1,500 

2,130 

4 

900 

1,600 

1,300 

7 

920 

1,300 

1,074 

81 

460 

1.800 

034 
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T^BLB  1 . — Summary  of  talaries  of  offieer$  and  tean^ten  in  city  public  sehooU — Gontd. 


Positions. 


Numlwr. 


Ymrlj  salary. 


lUEIIIDOflS. 


IffMrltntftn, 


CWn  htOfHii  100fi00mtdf€wertk9m$60,000  fnMdUtnU-'Om 

Hlghsdioob: 

Principals 

Vice  principals 

Hmmu  of  departments 

Teachers 

Slementary  schools: 

faipervising  principals 

Vice  principals'.- !!!!!!*.!!!!!!!!!!!!!!".!!!! !!!!"!!!!!! 

Teae&en 

KInikffKartens: 

Directors 

Assistants 

CUUt  having  SOfiOO  and  fewer  than  lOOfiOO  inhabUantt, 

Itaperintendent 

Deputy  or  associate  superintendent 

District  superintendent. 

Supttvisor  of  intermediate  schools 

SaperrlsQr  of  primary  schools 

Supervisor  of  Mndercartens 

Supervisors  of  special  subjects: 

Dmwing , 

Ifnsie 

Physical  training , 

Manual  training , 

SewtDg 

Cooking , 

Penmanship. , 

Foralcn  languages 

Misoellaneons , 

Special  teachers: 

Drawing , 

Music 

Physical  tfaining , 

IJMHI^I  trt^fniiig 

Sewing .!!!!!!!.!!!!!!!!!!! 

CooMng 

Penmanship , 

Foreim  languages , 

Miscellaneous , 

Nonnal  schools: 

Principals , 

Vice  pnncipals , 

Teachers , 

Hi^  schools: 

Principals 

Vice  prtnoipals 

Heads  of  departments , 

Teacben. ............................................ 

Ekmentiay  school: 

Snperylslng  principals 

viee  Drincipais  1 !.!.!!..!..!!!].!!!!!!!!!!!'.!!!!]!!!! ". 

Teachers 

Kindergartens: 

Dlfectors , 

AsiistantB 

atUi  having  Ufleo  mid  fewer  than  SOflOO  ifikdbUanU. 

DoperiiAtBndent , 

Dqmty  or  associate  superintendent 

Supei  V  Imt  of  primary  schools 

Supervisor  of  Irindiffgartens 

Superyisors  of  special  subjects: 

Dmwing 

Music 

Physical  tmlning , 

Mmnal  training , 

Sewing 

Cooking , 

pflomansblp , 

Fonlen  languages 

Mlsoeuaneous 


m 

11,480 

98 

900 

904 

050 

1,890 

480 

51 

1,075 

784 

891 

170 

456 

0,817 

196 

994 
157 


46 

19 
8 
6 
9 
5 

45 
46 

94 

97 
18 
14 
17 
9 
0 

49 
99 
11 
109 
45 
66 

1 
99 

1 

7 

9 

84 

68 
41 

104 
1,666 

67 

703 

97 

9,809 

108 
94 


91 
7 

10 
8 

71 
76 
88 
60 
17 
89 
91 
1 
8 


460 
860 


9,400 

1,600 

1,600 

800 

700 

700 

675 
600 
900 
660 
760 
695 
900 
990 
900 

560 
600 

460 
640 
418 
600 


680 


900 

800 
440 

990 

1,000 

700 

180 


650 
600 

970 

460 
960 


9,000 
TOO 
800 
700 

600 
860 
600 
490 
660 
660 
666 


700 


83,900 
9,600 
9,900 
9,400 

9,100 
9,600 
1,690 
1,960 

1,950 
1,000 


5,000 
8,900 
1,500 
1,600 
1,800 
1,460 

9,000 
9,980 
9,000 
9,400 
1,400 
1,690 
1,600 
1,500 
9,960 

1,400 
1,700 
1,400 
1,800 
1,900 
1,500 

790 
1,600 

600 

9,700 
1,000 
1,900 

8,500 
9,900 
9,400 
9,000 

9,900 
9,780 
1,900 
1,600 

1,300 
700 


6,000 
1,800 
9,400 
1,000 

9,500 
9,000 
9,000 
9,600 
1,800 
1,990 
1,600 
1,960 
9,760 


89,779 
1,998 
1,541 
1,916 

1,666 

1,419 

840 

791 

796 
639 


8,689 
9,076 
1,500 
1,046 
1,918 
1,130 

1,916 
1,980 
1,364 
1,609 
1,090 
1,160 
1,914 
1,945 
1,567 

648 


844 


768 
779 
790 
797 
600 

1,699 
900 
896 

9,477 
1,734 
1,466 
1,060 

1,500 

1,965 

854 

688 

718 
514 


8,019 

1,407 

1,313 

848 

1,075 
1,117 
1,068 
1,389 
906 
974 
1,009 
1,960 
1,968 
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Table  1. — Summary  of  talariea  of  officers  and  teachers  in  dty  public  «cAoo2«— Contd. 


Positions. 


Otiatiaving  tSfiOO  and  fewer  than  S0,000  inhdbitanU—Ccaitd. 

Special  teachers: 

Dxawlng , 

Music 

Phjrsical  training 

Manual  training , 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Penmanship 

Foreign  languages 

Miscellaneous 

Normal  schools: 

Principals 

Teachers 

High  schools: 

Principals 

Vice  principals 

Heads  of  departments 

Teachers 

Elementary  schools: 

Supervising  principals 

Prmcipals. 


Vice  principals, 
hers 


Teac 

Kindergartens: 

Directors. . , 

Assistants. 


CUkt  having  lOfiOO  and  fever  than  tSfiOO  inhabiianU. 


Superintendent 

Assistant  superintendent 

Supervisors  of  special  subjects: 

Drawing 

Music 

Manual  training 

Physical  training 

Domestic  science 

Miscellaneous 

Special  teachers: 

Drawing 

Music 

Manual  training 

Physical  training 

Domestic  science 

Miscellaneous 

High  schools: 

Principals 

Vice  principals 

Heads  of  departments 

Teachers 

Elementary  schools: 

Supervising  principals 

Prmcipals 

Teachers 

Kindergartens: 

Directors 

Assistants 


CitUt  harinff  6J0OO  arid  fewer  than  10,000  inhabitants. 


Superintendent 

Si>ecial  teachers: 

Drawing 

Music 

Manual  training 

Physical  training 

Domestic  science 

Penmanship 

Miscellaneous 

High  schools: 

Principals 

Heads  of  departments. 

Teachers 

Elementary  schools: 

Supervising  princlpnls. 

Prmoipals 

Teachers 

Kindergartens: 

Directors 

Assistants 


%T        ...  L   . 

Yearly  salary. 

Numbw. 

Minimum. 

Maximnm. 

Awn0B> 

35 

t4fiO 

11,320 

1006 

34 

400 

1,360 

867 

20 

312 

1,005 

786 

182 

300 

1,700 

«» 

36 

360 

1,100 

715 

94 

250 

1,500 

733 

6 

400 

1,100 

814 

26 

250 

1,118 

604 

19 

675 

900 

772 

4 

900 

1,250 

^'HS 

2 

750 

1,000 

875 

102 

950 

8,500 

2,151 

44 

285 

2,200 

1,378 

111 

825 

2,700 

1,417 

1,941 

400 

3,400 

1,009 

12D 

665 

2,400 

1,246 

892 

450 

3,000 

1,003 

98 

500 

1,600 

7B2 

9,335 

200 

i,no 

641 

316 

360 

1,200 

668 

238 

100 

812 

440 

252 

1,200 

4,250 

2,474 

9 

600 

3,000 

1,380 

143 

326 

1,600 

890 

146 

550 

1,800 

002 

94 

200 

2,000 

1,189 

29 

200 

1,500 

046 

03 

200 

1,440 

777 

82 

250 

1,700 

024 

63 

176 

1,250 

804 

64 

90 

1,600 

790 

166 

500 

1,800 

1,002 

37 

250 

1,400 

847 

133 

300 

1,440 

751 

40 

100 

1,593 

770 

242 

675 

3,000 

1,678 

57 

810 

2,400 

1,287 

285 

496 

1,950 

1,104 

2,581 

100 

2,250 

807 

72 

625 

3,200 

1,242 

1,457 

270 

2,250 

006 

12,272 

38 

1,500 

602 

281 

175 

1,140 

60S 

162 

120 

900 

424 

396 

400 

3,600 

1,015 

200 

200 

1,400 

734 

240 

206 

1,400 

673 

163 

90 

2,300 

064 

31 

100 

1,800 

034 

175 

160 

1,320 

TOO 

26 

80 

1.400 

600 

22 

250 

1,360 

807 

343 

360 

2,500 

1,314 

73 

618 

1.800 

047 

2,342 

100 

1,800 

706 

19 

660 

1,750 

1,064 

1,202 

293 

2,300 

735 

9.948 

104 

1,350 

533 

161 

360 

1,000 

577 

59 

100 

700 

321 

1 
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Tablb  6. — SakarUs  of  general  iupermging  officers  and  special  teachers  in  public  schools  of 
cities  having  5,000  and  fewer  than  10,000  inhabitants — Continued. 


CltlBB. 


Gardiner,  Me 

HoiilUiii,Me 

Prenaelsle.  Me 

Roduand,  Me 

Rnmford,  Me 

S«»,Me 

Sanford,  Me 

Soath  Portland,  Me... 
Froetlniig,  Md 


Abington,  Maas. 
Amherst,  Maaa.. 


Athol, 
Belmont,  Mass. 


BrldgewBter,  Mass. . 

Concord,  Mass 

D«avers,Mass 

Eastbampton,  Mass. 
Easton,Mass 


Fnnklln.Mass 

Gfaflon,Mas8 

Great  BarringtoOp  Mass. 

Mansfield,  Mass 

MaynardyMaas 

Middleboro,  Mass 

Miltan,Maas 


Montague,  Mass. 
Natiek,Mass.... 


Needham,  Maas 

North  Andover,  Mass. 
North  Attleboro,  Mass. 

Northbrldfe,  Mass 

Norwood,  Mass 

Palmer,  Mass 

Reading,  Mass 

Rockland.  Mass 

S«iga8,Mass 

Spencer,  Mass 

Stoneham,  Mass 

Stonghton,  Mass 

Swampacott,  Mass 

Ware,  Mass 

West  BprbiR&ld,  Mass 
Westborourh,  Maas 
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THE   TANGIBLE  BEWABDS  OF   TEACHING. 

'Salaries  of  general  supervising  officers  and  soecial  teachers  in  public  schools  of 
cities  having  5^000  a7id/ev>er  than  10,000  ivitabitants — Continued. 


Ctttos. 


Ionia,  Mich 

Iron  Mountain,  Mich. 
liUdington,  Mich 

Monroe,  Mich 

Mount  Clemens,  Mich 

Negaunee,  Mich 

Niles,MIch 

Owosso,  Mich 

St.  Joseph,  Mich 

Three  Rivers.  Mich . . 

W  yandotte,  Mich 

Ypsllanti,  Mich 

Albert  Lea,  Minn 

Austin,  Minn 

Chisholm,  Minn 

Cloquet,  Minn 

Crookston,  Minn 

Eveleth,  Minn 

Fergus  Falls,  Minn... 
Hibbing,Minn 

New  XTlm,  Minn 

Owatonna,  Minn 

Corinth,  Miss 

Green  ville.  Miss 

Greenwood,  Miss 

Laurel,  MI^ 

McComb.  Miss 

Yazoo,  Miss 

Flat  River,  Mo 

Independence,  Mo. . . 

Lexington.  Mo 

Nevada,  Mo 

Poplar  Bluff,  Mo 

Webster  Graves,  Mo. 

Bozeman,  Mont 

Livingston,  Mont 

Beatrice,  Nebr 

Fairbury,  Nebr 

Fremont,  Nebr 

Kearney,  Nebr 

Norfolk.  Nebr 

York,  Nebr 

Derry.N.H 

Franklin,  N.H 

Dover,  N.  J 

Englewood,  N.J 

flammonton,  N.  J . . . 

Nutley,N.J 

Princeton,  N.  J 
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725 
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720 
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540 
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405 
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1,000 

850 

720 
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675 
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650 
900 

850 
950 


800 
'650 


1,300 
800 


Music. 


S800 
650 

600 
660 


380 
700 


725 
600 

720 


540 
800 


900 
950 


1,300 


585 
540 
810 
750 
765 
720 
608 
540 
720 
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205 


720 
875 


1,126 
675 
900 
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3"4 
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725 
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925 
700 
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'800 
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1,300 


450 
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810 
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1,100 
800 
1,400 
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1,000 
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eoo 


Domestic 
science. 
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1 
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1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
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750 
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750 
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800 
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720 
1,000 
800 


585 


810 
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675 
495 
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800 
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875 

1,000 

850 
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•  Also  manual  training. 

•  Assistant  to  superintendent. 

•  Also  music. 


T  Apiculture. 
•  Colored* 
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"'ilob 


i,eso 

1,100 
720 


1,S00 


1,SS0 
1,100 
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Tablk  6. — Salariu  of  general  supervising  officers  and  special  teachers  in  public  sdiools  of 
cities  hawng  5,000  aridfetver  than  10,000  tnAa&ttont»— Oontmued. 


Cities. 


VlneUaid,  N.  J 

BantaFe,N.Mex 

Canandakua,  N.  Y 

CatskmTN.Y 

Fredoii&,N.Y 

Haverstnw.N.  Y 

Hoo8ickFaUs,N.  Y.... 
Hudson  FaUs^N.Y.... 

Ilkai,N.Y 

Malone^N.Y 

liamaraneck,  N.  Y 

MechanicTme,  N.  Y.... 

Miediiia,  N.  Y 

Newark,  N.  Y 


NorthTairytown,  N.  Y 

Narwlch,N.Y 

OnBonta^N.  Y 

Bafciwumw^    N.  Y 

taiBcaFaD8.N.Y.... 
8olTa]r,N.Y 


I 


Taiijflowu,  N.  Y.. 
Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

Coocord.N.  C 

ElJiabeth,N.C... 

OtsUiDia,  N.  C 

Goldsboro.N.C... 
Newbem.N.  C... 


8alisbiiry,  N.  C 

Wa8hfaigtcn,N.  C... 

WibonTK.C 

Biamaick,  N.  Dak. . . 
Devils  Lake,  N.  Dak. 
Miiiot,N.Dak 


Bartwrton.  Ohio 

Bawling  Onen,  Ohio. 

Bdcyms.  Ohio 

Connsaut,  Ohio 

Goahocton,  Ohio 


5,282 
5,072 
7,217 
6,206 
6,286 
6,660 
6,632 
6,180 
6,588 
6,467 
5,600 
6,684 
5,683 
6,227 
5,421 
7,422 
0,401 
5,792 
6,588 
5,130 


5,600 
8,290 
8,715 
8,412 
5,769 
6,107 
9,961 


7,153 
6,211 
6,717 
6,443 
6,157 
6,188 

0,410 
6,222 
8,122 
8,319 
9,603 


Delphos,  Ohio 5,088 

East  Cleveland,  Ohio. .     9, 179 


Foatoria.  Ohio 

GaUlpolb,  Ohio 

Greenvilte.  Ohio 

Jaeksoa,  Ohio 

ICartins  Perrv,  Ohio... 

NebonvUle.  Ohio 

New  Philadelphia,  Ohio 

Kiles,Ohio 

Paliiflsvil]e.Ohio 

Ravenna,  uhio 

St.  Bernard,  Ohio 

St.  Marys,  Ohio 


H  Ohio 
BidneT,  Ohio 


9,507 
6,660 
6,237 
6,468 
0,133 
6,062 
8,542 
8,361 
5,501 
5,310 
5,002 
5,732 

8,943 
6,607 


TrQf,6hio./.'.'.'.'.'.y.'.'.'.     6ll22 


arbena,Ohio 7,739 

Van  Wert,  Ohio 7, 157 

Washington  C.H.,OhM    7,277 


d 
•I 


$1,900 
2,000 
g,600 

t,too 

1,200 
2,000 
1,800 
1,600 
1,900 
1,600 
2,600 
1,500 
1,800 
1,800 
2,S00 
2,000 
2,100 
2,000 
*  1,790 
2,000 


2,900 
2,600 

1,800 
1,600 
1,800 
1,800 


1,600 
2,100 
1,960 
1,800 
2,000 
2,200 

1,800 
1,600 
1,860 
1,800 
2,000 

1,600 
S,600 

2,100 
1,800 
1,800 
1,700 
2,000 
1,600 
1,800 
2,600 
1,800 
1,800 
2,S00 
1,700 

2,SO0 
2,120 
2,000 

2,000 
1,800 
2,600 


^  .\lso  manual  training. 

'  Also  music. 

'Abo  prfnelpal  of  the  high  school. 


Special  teachers. 


Drawing. 


9 

S5 


11 
1 
1 

«1 
1 


1 
1 
1 
1 


1 
1 


1 
1 
1 
1 


1 
1 


«1 
1 


»i 


1 


1 
1 

u 
1 


I 


1850 
720 
800 
725 
500 


550 
715 
800 
650 


650 


500 
650 


850 

700 

600 

1,100 


900 
800 


900 

765 

1,100 


675 
808 


675 


900 


720 


1,080 
375 
250 

1,000 


750 
900 

760 


685 


Musio. 


% 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
/ 


1 
1 


S860 
720 
800 


600 


500 
625 
650 


Manual 
training. 


% 

^ 


650 


500 
725 
350 
750 
650 
500 
900 


1,100 
700 


1 
1 


560 
528 
444 
420 


855 


720 


808 

"rxi 


1,200 

900 
662 


1 
1 


m 

810 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


1,080 
810 
800 
600 

1,000 


1 
1 

/ 
/ 


760 
700 
S60 
600 


1 
1 


$600 


900 


1,000 


800 


900 


1,200 
1,200 


616 


6/ 


320 


900 
1,000 
1,200 

720 


.1. 


1  1 


750 


810 
640 


1,700 

1,200 

900 


810 


1,000 


Domestic 
science. 


2 

a 

9 

S5 


1 
1 


1 

1 

«1 


i 

OQ 


$800 
700 
480 


776 


650 


650 
700 


850 
600 
200 


600 


1 
1 
1 


444 


800 
720 
675 

720 


675 


1 
1 
1 


1,050 
800 
045 


630 


960  \    1 


600 


Miscella- 
neous. 


a 

9 
S5 


I 

OQ 


•1 


$900 
810 


•1 


M 


•1 


1,600 
1,200 


375 


1,400 
630 
680 


800 


*  Part  time. 
B  Colored. 

*  Physical  training. 


T  Penmanship, 
t  Also  penmanship. 
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Tablb  B. — Solaria  off/eneral  tupervinnii  offieen  and  ipecial  ttadierg  in  puhlic  Kkools  of 
eitUt  havUg  5,000  and/mxr  than  10,000  iTiAoMtarU*— Continued. 


W>U>vUle,Oli>a.... 

WooaUr.OhlD 

Xeak,Oblo 

Ardmue,  Okl& 

BaiMTin»,OUii.... 

DanuiC,Ofelt 

EIR«Do,Okls 


^2:?■- 


AsWm.K.-'./ 
Bfririck,  Pa. . . 
Bloiekn',  Fa. . . 


Cwilck.P..... 
Cataaauqua,  P* 
Cliarltnd,  Ft... 


ConopoUi.Pa 

DanTDtoiPa 

Dcnon,  Pa 

FcmW  CKy,  Pa. . . 

Glauport,  Pa 

Omnvllla.Pa — 

BaDovtr.Pa 

HunUagdcm,  Pa. . 


Kingston,  T^. . . . 

Laniford,  Pa 

l*hlrtl0D  ?a... 

LevfiEoi,  Pa 

Lock  Haven,  Pa. 


MMdletown,  Pa 

MUton.Pa 

MtmreTllle  Pa 

M<xiaig§hela,  Fa 

Mount  Fkasant,  Pa. . , 

UuDliaU,Pa 

NewBr^Mn,Pa.... 
New  SnulngMi,  Fa.. 

Nfftbamptcn,  Pa 

Puoisutawnay,  Pa.... 

RUgway.P- 

RocbMlar, 


8t-«"3 


,Pa... 


II,  MO 

1 
ig 

ii 

I 

ITIO 

} 

900 

} 

800 

J 

" 

'3 

1 

6TS 

i 

aoo 

I 

900 
8U 

.1 

z 

i 

^« 

170 

iiS 
'si 
iS 

J.KW 

li 
IS 

1 

'■i 

' 

*Jd 

:::::::: 

J 

'joo 

460 

"( 

i 

^ 

560 

!7B 

' 

W 

> 

M> 

1 

490 

I,0» 

810 

630 

■» 

9W 

'I 

' 

J.OBO 

' 

900 

'1 

' 

i.ooo 

1 

MO 

I 

«$ 

1 

lao 

1} 

S 

■» 

67S 

•' 

! 

ss 

1 
^1 

87S 
«00 

3«0 

880 

M 

1 

■m 

MO 
M3 

' 

MO 

J 

7M 

•1 

1 

lUprb 

'■'** 

" 

WW 

'') 

SS 

} 

slo 

1 

«3 

.i»ia«i 

<Po 

tt 

Mip. 

Siq 

maiBhli 

S& 

dM. 
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Table  6. — Salarie9  of  general  eupervieing  oficere  and  evedal  teaehere  in  pubUc  ediooU  of 
cUiee  having  6,000  and/eu?€r  than  10,000  inhabitante — Continued. 


• 

1 

9 

Superintendent. 

Special  teachers. 

CttiBB. 

Drawing. 

Music. 

Manual 
training. 

Domestic 
solsnce. 

MtooeUa- 
neous. 

1 

1 

• 

• 

Z 

« 

1 

« 

■ 

a 

• 

• 

i 

• 

WOmerdinc.  Pa. 

Bristol,  rTY. 

6,133 
8,565 
7,878 
5,848 
5,935 
6,407 
6,585 
9,654 
7,057 
5,530 
6,614 
6,906 
6,701 
8,392 

6,515 
7,010 

7,148 
9,057 
6,967 
8,222 
9,749 
8,850 
6,115 
5,314 
9,790 
5,074 
8,200 
7,541 
7,856 
6,381 
8,008 

6,247 
5,748 
7,311 
8.171 
6,996 

9,300 
9,201 
5,260 
7,563 
9,150 
7,196 
6,324 
6,758 
6,521 

5,783 
6,081 
5,734 
5,629 
5,637 
8,692 

8,829 
8,740 
6,645 
8,237 
5,778 
8,408 

^91,900 
1,600 
1,600 
1,600 
1,600 
1,600 

*  1,900 
1,900 
1,900 

.   1,890 
9,000 
1,900 
1,900 
9,600 

9,900 
9,000 

1,600 
9,600 
1,900 
9,960 

t^ 

9,000 
1,800 
9,400 
1,600 

9,600 
1,900 
9,000 

1,940 

9,900 
9,900 

9,160 
9,000 
9,000 
1,900 
9,100 
1,900 

*  9,000 
1,900 
9,100 

1 1,860 

ij^ 

1,800 
9,000 
1,900 

1,788 
9,260 
9,000 
9,900 
1,900 
9,600 

1 

BmrlUvlDe.  R.  I 

uoo 

1 

OoTBntiy,  It.  I 

1     I 

1 

Nath  Providenoe.  R.  I . 

9371 
400 

•....! 

Wancn.R.  I 

410 

■  ■  ■  • 

AndeHOD.  8.  Ca ........ 

1 

Fknnee.  8.  C 

540 

OeocK0to wn .  8.  C . . . . . 

Oneowood.  8.  C 

OimngebuTK,  8.  C 

Hiinm ,  S.  T)iik 

675 
1,350 

l/Md,B.  Pftk..   . 

1,150 

/ 

91,900 

I 

11,100 

•  1 

*1 

•  1 

1,000 

Mitdiell,  8.  Dak 

Watertown. 8.  Dak.... 

1,100 
1,000 

1 
1 

855 

720 

AfiwHtio,  Tflx. , 

675 

675 

Bnnmwood,  Tex 

CoriHis  Cliristl.  Tex 

•2 

1,120 

CorricaDa.  Tex 

670 
790 

675 
640 

GneQTflle.  Tex 

/ 

676 

1 

675 

HiOsboro.  Tex 

Tayk>r.  Tex. 

540 

540 
565 

/ 
/ 

900 
1,900 

1 

676 

Weatberfora,  Tex 

Widilta  Fal]^.  Tex 

6  1 
8  1 

765 
800 
600 

/ 

1,196 

BratOeboro,  Vt ,.. 

550 
650 

1 
1 

200 
500 

<1 

400 

MontpeUer.  Vt 

ft.  AfSn«,vt. , . 

St.  Johnsbury.  Vt 

•1 

•  1 

750 

BrfttDl,Va. 

400 

Catflon  Forge,  Va 

Centralia,  wash 

866 
950 

Hoquiam,  Wash 

Olympla,  Wash 

Vanooaver,  Wash 

•1 
6/ 

900 
900 

1,900 

/ 
/ 

1,196 
1,900 

1,100 

1 
1 

1 
1 

950 

1,000 

600 

985 

*1 

1,100 

Clarksbun;  W.  Va 

KIkffT«.  w  Va 

630 
675 
900 

1 

765 

Oiafton.  W.Va 

Hotxanumn.W.Va... 
AntisD,  Wis 

11 

900 
720 

U 

675 

Ba»boq.Wis 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1,066 

1,100 

1,400 

810 

1 

1 
1 
1 

760 
650 
810 
720 

Beaver  l3am.  Wis 

725 
810 

725 
675 

Grand  Rapids,  Wis 

"1 
»«1 

855 
315 

MffiMha.  ^f«. , 

•  1 

550 
630 

1 

/ 
/ 
1 
1 

800 
1,960 
790 
810 
960 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

650 
650 

MS 

665 
380 

f'lwfahf^k, 

Ooonto/WIs 

540 

Rh^^liui/ffr.  wis . .  .  ,    . 

*  1 

720 
600 

8t0vens  Point.  Wis 

570 

700 
675 

Wattttown.  Wis 

Wmp>nHf>Mfc/Wte   , 

1 

1 
1 

1,000 
1,560 
1,000 

1 
1 

1 

700 
750 
800 

Weet  AUIb'.  W  is 

61 

900 
878 

Laramie,  wyo ....  ... 

780 

Rock  Springs,  Wyo 

8Ynrldan,  wyo 

900 

950 

•■"1 

1  Supervising  principal. 
'Also  prlncmal  of  high  school. 
>  Penmanship. 
«  Fhysleal  training. 


>  Special  teachers,  subjects  not  specified.     *  Subjects  not  specified. 
"  10  Also  principal. 


•Auo  music. 

T  Also  supervisor  of  grades. 

t  Also  manual  training. 


11  Commercial. 
11  Typewriting. 
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Table  7. — Salaries  in  teacher-training  schools  of  cities  of  more  than  25^000  inhabUr 

ants. 


(Figures  In  italic  relate  to  men;  the  others  to  women. 

) 

ClUes. 

Principals. 

Vlceinlncipals. 

Heads  of  de- 
partments. 

Teachers. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Num- 
ber. 

Citk*  having  more  than  260,000  inhab- 

itants. 

WaBblnston.  D.  C 

»  2 

12,500 

*9 

'     K,900 
1,800 

w     w      ^^^^^^^B^^^^^^^^K    ^^^^^    ■        ^^^—      ^           ^^      ^^V      ^^      W       W^^VV^W^^v      ^^^ 

^ 

12 

«5 

1,000 

■ 

1 

1,500 

1 

13 

1,400 

4 

1,300 

13 

1,200 

1 

1,100 

Chicago,  111 

/ 

6,600 

1 

13,400 

9 

5,109 

4 

3,100 

1 

S 

9,600 

6 

2,500 
2.300 

1 

1 

2,200 

9 

9,100 

I 

2,100 

2 

2,000 

/ 

1,900 

5 

1,800 

1 

1,700 

/ 

t,B00 

New  Orleans,  La 

1 
/ 

1,700 
5,000 

1 

1,350 

Baltimore,  Md 

"'Vi' 

i,'266 

^^^  ^^»^  ^p^^^B^p^p  ^^  ^v  ^^  H      ^^^^m  ^141    ^v^VVSVVVV^^BSw^BHVv^flv 

»/ 

9,¥X> 

1 

1,100 
1,0U0 

1 

15 

900 

» 

2 

700 

Boston,  ICass 

/ 

S,9tJL    

f 

99,904 

/ 

9, 608 

f      ^^~ 

/ 

^      1  ^        T 

3,090 
9,S40 

2 
5 

1 
1 

1,908 
1,602 
1,020 
1,560 

1 

1,178 

1 

984 

8 1.  Lou  Is ,  Mo 

1 

4,600 

S 

9,600 

~7  ^"^'^ 

1 
2 
2 
1 
/ 
1 

2,500 
2,200 
1,780 
1,080 
1,679 
1,200 

Newark. N.J 

1 

5,«W 

/ 
/ 

9,100 

^*    *     ^^    ■*     ^P^^^  ^W    V      ^V    ^     m       ^r       VVVWVVVWvBVV*       4                V                «■       *VffVA 

1,800 

6 

1,800 

11 

1,600 

New  York,  N.Y 

1 

6,000 
5,000 

4 
S 

S,600 

S,9S0 

8 

3,250 

1 

i 

/ 
9 

'a 

32 

2,750 

S 

9,600 

3 

2,600 

t 

9,4S0 

7 

2,450 

8 

2,300 

/ 
6 
5 
1 
4 
/ 
9 
4 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 

9,190 
9,160 
2,150 
9,000 
2,000 
1,990 
1,850 
1,740 
1,600 
1,610 
1,550 
1,530 
1,200 
880 

Uoolond. 


tColond. 


•Pirttlmi. 
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Table  7. — Salaries  in  teacher-training  schools  of  cities  of  more  than  25^000  inhabit- 
ants— Continued . 


Principals. 

Vice  principals. 

Heads  of  de- 
partments. 

Teachers. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

CVtiu  having  mare  than  tSOfiOO  inhab- 
lAxn^— Continued. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

; 

#3,000 

is,soo 

t,000 

• 

I  / 

1,600 

1,500 

Oereland,  Ohio 

/ 

5,000 

1 

tl.900 

i,000 
2,000 

%  A|  «rw 

1,900 

1,900 

1,800 

• 

1,900 

1,100 

550 

Philadetphia,  Pa 

/ 

l,BOO 

/ 

%S,000 
1,900 

t,S00 
8,100 

/ 

8,600 

A 

5 

1,660 

1,600 

1,450 

1,400 

1,350 

1,300 

1,250 

1,200 

1,100 

1,050 

1,000 

950 

900 

800 

720 

650 

CUUm  having  lOOfiOO  and  fewer  than 

ZSOfiOO  inhoMtants. 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

1 
1/ 

2,000 
1,900 

LouisiriUe,  Ky 

................ 

.. 

i,'266 

1,000 

W                   W                                                                                                              -^ww»« 

1 

1,500 

7 

1,000 

C^mhridse.  Mass 

/ 

8,900 

1 

000 

2 

1,000 

1 

804 

* 

A 

s^w 

Ji 

1 

750 

1 
2 

570 
510 
820 

FaU  R|ver,  Ifaas 

1 

1,800 

1 

1,200 

2 

1,000 
920 

A 

A 

1 

O 

1 

800 

1 

500 

Bt.  Paul,  Minn 

/ 

»,SO0 

1 
4 

460 
1,200 
1,150 

9                                                                                                                                ■   ■  ■   w 

1 

2 

1,100 

2 

1,000 

3 

950 

Pat«!wn,N.J 

/ 

i,700 

1 

1,500 

4 

1,200 

1  100 

750 

Albany,  N.Y 

1 

t,600 

2 

1,300 

7 

1 

12 
1 

Rochester,  N.Y 

2,200 

.. 

""i,"666* 

1,300 
1,250 

J                                                    »—-""■•■• 

1 

1 

1,150 

1 

1,100 

4 

1,050 

1 

1,000 

10 

950 

D»7tcm,0hio 

1 

1,500 

3 

1 
1 

900 
1,000 
1,100 
1,000 

Richmond,  Va 

g                                 "■"        ■■»»••»»■ 

' 

X 

2 

0»k»  haxAtng  BOfiOO  and  fewer  than 

1 
i 

1 

810 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind 

1 

1,800 

1 

1,000 

1 

900 

* 
'      1 

875 

4 

850 

1 

800 

1  Part  time. 


•Colored. 
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Table  7. — Salaries  in  teacher-training  schools  of  cities  of  more  than  25,000  inhabit- 
ants— Continued . 


cities. 

Principals. 

Vice  principals. 

Heads  of  de- 
partments. 

Teachers. 

Num- 
ber. 

1 
/ 
1 

/ 
1 

1 1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

Salary. 

1 

Nnm- 
ber. 

1 

Salary. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Nnm- 
ber. 

Salary. 

CUie9  having  60,000  and  fewer  than 
100,000  inhabUanU—Coui, 

Saginaw,  Mich.,  east  side 

SI,  200 
t,700 
1,700 

»,100 
1,000 

400 

1,200 

1,200 

1,250 

900 

$800 

El&abeth,N.J 

2 

1 
5 

* 
2 

$1,200 
1,200 
960 
80O 
840 
800 
760 
730 
720 
640 
600 
560 
520 
440 
900 

Tranton,N.  J 

Schenectady,  N.y 

• 

RMMl*Tig,  Pft 

Cities  having  SBfiOO  and  fewer  than 
SOJOOO  inhabitants. 

Tampa,  Fla 

11 

iOO 

Ifaoon,  Oa 

200 

Lewiston.Me 

ElmIra,N.  Y 

m        ■   • 

1 

750 

Jamestown.  N.Y 

Wheeling,  W.  Va 

1 

1,000 

1 

1  Part  time. 
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Table  8. — Salaries  in  public  high  schools  of  cities  o/Tnore  than  10^000  inhabitants. 


Citi€9  havini;  more  than  UOfiOO  itihabitanU. 


San  FrftDcbco,  Cal.: 
Principals-— 

1  male,  at 

4  male,  at 

Vice  principals— 

3  male,  at 

1  female,  at 

Heads  of  departments— 

17  male,  at 

11  female,  at 

Teactaen — 

33  male,  at 

34  female,  at 

2  male,  at 

3  female,  at 

WashfDi^on,  D.  C: 

Priiicipals— 

3  male,  at 

1  female,  at 

12  male,  at 

1  male,  at 

Heads  of  dex)artments— 

s  10  male,  at 

s2  female,  at. 

Teachers— 

3mflle,at 

1  male,  at...'.... 

3  female,  at 

4  55  male,  at 

»  M  female,  at 

•  4  male,  at 

'  14  female,  at 

s  6  male,  at 

•  10  female,  at 

•  8  male,  at 

8  female,  at 

a  4  male,  at 

>  14  femue,  at 

1 6  male,  at 

•  8  female,  at 

e5  male,  at 

7  female,  at 

1 1  male,  at 

3  female,  at , 

3  male,  at 

4  female,  at 

1 1  male,  at 

>  1  male,  at 

Chicago,  Til.: 
Pirinolpalfr— 

11  male,  at 

1  male,  at 

3  nude,  at 

2  male,  at 

2  male,  at 

1  female,  at 

Vice  principals— 

7  male,  at 

2  female,  at , 

1  male,  at 

1  male,  at , 

1  male,  at 

1  female,  at 

1  male,  at 

1  female,  at.  ..^. 

1  female,  at 

Teachers— 

2  male,  at 

3  female,  at 

48  male,  at 

36  female,  at 

4  male,  at 

6  female,  at 

18mide,  at 

26  female,  at 

18  male,  at 

18  female,  at 

10  male,  at 

17  female,  at 

40  male,  at 

34  female,  at 


$3,300 
3,000 

2,100 
2,100 

2,040 
2,040 

1,6S0 
1,080 
1,500 
1,500 


2,500 
2.500 
2,300 
2,100 

2,200 
2,200 

2,203 
1,90} 
1,900 
1,800 
1,800 
1,700 
1,700 
1,600 
1,600 
1,500 
1,500 
1,400 
1,400 

i,:m)0 

1,300 
1,200 
1,200 
1,100 
1,100 
1,000 
1,000 
%0 
625 


3,600 
3,500 
3,100 
3,300 
3.000 
3,000 

2.600 
2,600 
2,400 
2,300 
2,100 
2.100 
2,000 
1,900 
1,800 

2,600 
2,400 
2.300 
2,300 
2,200 
2,200 
2,100 
2,100 
2,000 
2.000 
1,900 
1,900 
1,800 
1,800 


950 
775 
725 
675 
650 


1  Colored. 
*  5  colored. 
■  1  colored. 
4  as  colored. 


Chicago,  111.— Continued. 
Teachers— Continued . 

27  male,  at $1,700 

40  female,  at 1 ,  700 

41  male,  at 1 ,  600 

40  female,  at 1, 600 

24  male,  at 1,600 

40  female,  at 1 ,  500 

1  female,  at 1, 450 

25  male,  at 1 ,  400 

33  female,  at 1,400 

1  male,  at 1,350 

27  male. at 1,300 

47  female,  at 1 ,  300 

1  male,  at 1 ,  250 

4  female,  at 1, 250 

4  female,  at 1,225 

14  male,  at 1, 200 

20  female,  at 1,200 

1  female,  at 1 ,  150 

4  male,  at 1,100 

24  female,  at 4 1,100 

lmale,at 1,050 

0  female,  at ^1, 050 

1  female,  at 1,350 

1  female,  at 1,025 

0male,at 1,000 

15  female, at 1,000 

1  female,  at 

2  female,  at. 

3  female ,  at 

7  f emal  e,  at 

7  female,  at 

New  Orleans,  La.: 

Frincipcds — 

1  male,  at 2,760 

2  female,  at 1,700 

Vice  principals— 

Imale.at 1,800 

2  female,  at 1,350 

Teachers — 

8  male,  at 1,650 

1  male,  at 1 ,  450 

2  male,  at 1,400 

2  male,  at 1,350 

2  male,  at 1,300 

3  male,  at 1,250 

6male.at 1,200 

11  female,  at 1, 150 

81  female,  at 1,100 

2  female,  at 1, 050 

3  female,  at 1,000 

2female,at 950 

10  female,  at 900, 

2female,at j 850 

12remale,at 800 

13  female,  at 750 

4female,at 700 

3female,at. 650 

Baltimore,  Md.: 
Principals — 

2  male,  at 3,000 

2male,at 2,600 

U  male,  at 2,400 

Vice  principals— 

2male,at 2,200 

» 1  male,  at 1 ,  600 

U  female,  at 1.300 

Teachers — 

11  male,  at 2,000 

7male,at 1,800 

2  male,  at 1,700 

lmale,at 1,600 

<  23  male,  at 1,500 

7  male,  at 1,400 

11  male,  at 1,300 

•  7  male,  at 1,200 

41  female,  at 1,200 

2  male,  at 1,100 

7  female,  at 1,100 

T  8  male,  at 1,000 

B 15  colored. 
*  2  colored. 
'  4  colored. 
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duet  having  more  than  U0,000  tnftobttonfo— Continued. 


Baltimore,  Md.— Continued. 
Teachers— Continued . 
1 8  female,  at 

12  male,  at 

s  15  female,  at 

2  female,  at 

>  4  female,  at 

8  female,  at 

*4ma]e,  at 

>  1  female,  at 

1 4  female,  at 

1  male,  at 

*1  male,  at 

1 3  female,  at 

6  male,  at 

4  female,  at 

Boston,  Mass.: 
Prinoipala— 

10  male,  at 

1  male,  at 

4  male,  at 

Imale,  9t 

Vice  principals— 

3  female,  at 

Beads  of  departments— 

32  male,  at 

5  male,  at 

1  male,  at 

2ma]e,at 

5  male,  at 

lnAle,at 

1  male,  at 

4  26  female,  at 

4  6  female,  at 

*  1  female,  at 

*  1  female,  at 

*  1  female,  at 

4  2  female,  at 

Teachers^ 

» 19  male,  at 

4  male,  at 

3  male,  at 

6  male,  at 

7  male,  at 

B 1  male,  at 

6  male,  at 

8  male,  at 

11  male,  at 

17  male,  at 

1  female,  at 

42  female,  at 

61  male,  at 

14  female,  at 

6  female,  at 

4  male,  at 

6  female,  at 

4  male,  at 

fi  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

2  male,  at 

7  female,  at 

2  female,  at 

1  male,  at 

17  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

20  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

2  female,  at 

24  female,  at 

3  female,  at 

40  female,  at 

2  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

15  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

Mimieapolis,  Minn.: 
Principals— 

5  male,  at 


SI,  000 
900 
900 
850 
840 
800 
780 
780 
750 
720 
700 
700 
600 
600 


924 
780 
492 

844 

908 

204 
060 
916 
772 
628 
484 
340 
908 
S36 
764 
692 
476 
404 

060 
772 
628 
484 
340 
340 
196 
052 
908 
764 
764 
692 
620 
620 
548 
476 
476 
404 
404 
380 
332 
332 
308 
260 
260 
236 
188 
176 
164 
116 
092 
044 
032 
020 
972 
960 
888 


3,000 


Minneapolis,  Minn.— Continued. 
Teachers— 

lmale,at $2,000 

lmale,at 1,750 

12  male,  at 1,700 

6  female,  at 1 ,  700 

2  male,  at 1,650 

2  female,  at 1,650 

21  male,  at 1,600 

8  female,  at 1.600 

2  male,  at 1, 550 

10  female,  at 1,550 

11  male,  at 1,500 

27  female,  at 1,500 

3  male,  at 1.450 

14  female,  at 1,450 

8  male,  at 1,400 

13female,at 1,400 

2  male,  at 1,360 

11  female,  at « 1 ,  350 

12  male,  at 1,300 

13  female,  at 1, 300 

3male,at 1,250 

2femaie,at 1,250 

7male,at 1,200 

19  female,  at. .'. 1, 200 

1  male,  at 1, 150 

6  female,  at 1, 150 

lmale,at 1,100 

11  female,  at 1, 100 

1  female,  at 1, 050 

7  female,  at 1, 000 

2  female,  at 050 

1  male,  at 900 

6  female,  at 000 

3female,at 850 

2female,at 800 

St.  Louis,  Mo.: 

Principals— 

1  male,  at 4,000 

1  male,  at 3,900 

1  male,  at 3,800 

]male,at 3,500 

Vice  principals— 

1  male,  at 2,850 

2  male,  at 2,700 

1  male,  at 2,300 

Heads  of  departments— 

17  male,  at 2, 180 

6  male,  at 2, 100 

6  male,  at 2,040 

1  male,  at 2,000 

Teachers— 

6  male,  at 2,000 

3  female,  at 2,000 

10  male,  at 1,900 

3  female,  at 1,900 

il3male,at 1,800 

6  female,  at 1. 800 

1  9  male,  at 1 ,  700 

4  female,  at 1,700 

« 15  male,  at 1,640 

4  female,  at 1, 640 

12  male,  at .  .• 1 ,  580 

4  female,  at 1,580 

<  13  male,  at 1,520 

6  female,  at 1,520 

1 6  male,  at 1, 460 

2  female,  at 1, 460 

•  14  male,  at 1,360 

13  female,  at 1,360 

6male,at 1,300 

10  female,  at 1,303 

»  2  male,  at 1,240 

8  female,  at 1 ,  240 

12  male,  at 1,180 

10  female,  at 1,180 

13  male,  at 1,120 

T 12  female,  at 1,120 


1 1  colored. 

X  6  colored. 

<  Colored. 

*  First  assistants  to  heads  of  departments. 


B  Masters. 
*  3  colored. 
'  2  colored. 
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Table  8. — Salaries  in  public  high  schools  of  cities  of  more  than  10,000  inhabitants — 

Continued. 


Cltkt  haotng  more  than  260,000  InAo^itone^— Gontintied. 


St.  Louis,  Mo.— Ckmtliiued. 
Teachers—Contlnoed. 

3  female,  at $1,080 

17  female,  at 1,020 

s2male,at 980 

5female,at 980 

lfemale,at 960 

2female,at 920 

lmale,at 880 

3feixiaie,at 880 

Newark,  N.  J.: 

Principala— 

1  male,  at 4,300 

1  male,  at 4,100 

lmale,at 4,000 

Heads  of  departments— 

7  male,  at 3,000 

lmale,at 2,800 

2male,at 2,700 

2male,at 2.600 

8male,a; 2,500 

3 male, at 2,400 

lmale,at 2,200 

1  male,  at 2, 100 

4  female,  at 2 ,  100 

2  female,  at 2,000 

8female,at 1,900 

1  female,  at 1,700 

Imale.at 1,600 

1  female,  at 1,600 

Teachers— 

3 male, at 2,500 

4  male,  at 2,400 

3male,at 2,300 

5  male,  at 2,200 

8male,at 2,100 

11  male,  at 2,000 

1  male,  at 1,900 

emale.at 1,800 

12  female,  at 1 ,  800 

1  female,  at 1,700 

Smale.at 1,600 

3  female,  at 1,600 

Smale.at 1,500 

10  female,  at 1, 500 

2male,at 1,400 

2  female,  at 1,400 

6female,at 1.300 

2female,at 1,200 

2  female,  at 1, 100 

lfemale,at. 1,000 

New  York,  N.  Y.: 
Prlncipalft— 

20male,at 5,000 

sg  male,  at 3,650 

•1  male,  at 3,150 

»  3  female,  at 3, 150 

<1  female,  at 3,000 

Teachers— 

81  male,  at 3,150 

24  female,  at 3,150 

3male,at 3,000 

2male,at 2,940 

1  female,  at 2,940 

lmale,at 2,900 

1  male,  at 2,750 

lmale,at 2,730 

261  male, at 2.660 

316 female, at 2,650 

53male,at 2,500 

52 female, at 2,500 

29male,at 2,400 

42male,at 2,360 

46 female,  at 2,350 

2male,at 2,290 

56male,at 2.200 

39 female,  aL 2,200 

9male,at 2,180 

7male,at 2,070 

64male,at 2,050 


>2o(>lored. 


*  1  colored. 


New  York,  N.  Y.-Contlnued. 
Teachers— Continaed. 

110  female,  at 12,060 

66male,at 1.900 

51  female,  at 1,900 

56  male,  at 1 ,  750 

61  female,  at 1,750 

1  female,  at 1 ,  636 

32male,at 1,600 

51female,at 1,600 

lmale,at 1,530 

1  male,  at 1,500 

21  male,  at 1 .  460 

45  female,  at 1,460 

60male,at 1,300 

39  female,  at 1,300 

3  male,  at 1,100 

8female,at 1,100 

9  male,  at 1,000 

10female,at 1,000 

7male,at 900 

26female,at 900 

Cleveland,  Ohio: 
Principals-- 

2 male, at 3,600 

7  male,  at 3,000 

lmale,at 2,600 

1  male,  at 1,700 

Vice  principals— 

2male,at 2.640 

lmale,at 2,300 

1  female,  at 2, 280 

1  female ,  at 2 ,  200 

1  female,  at 2. 160 

2  male,  at 2,100 

6  female,  at 2,100 

1  female,  at 1.000 

Teachers — 

1  male, at 2,500 

1  male,  at 2,400 

8male,at 2,280 

8  male,  at 2,160 

1  male,  at 2,100 

14  male,  at 2,000 

1  female,  at 2,000 

4  male,  at 1,920 

2  male,  at 1,900 

7  female,  at 1, 900 

21  male,  at 1, 800 

12  f emal  e ,  at 1 ,  800 

Smale.at 1,700 

4  female,  at * ,  700 

Smale.at 1,680 

2  female,  at 1,680 

10  male,  at 1,600 

12  female,  at 1 ,  600 

Smale.at 1,560 

12  female,  at 1, 560 

11  male,  at 1,500 

1 0  female,  at 1 ,  500 

13  male,  at 1,440 

16  female,  at 1,440 

65  male,  at 1 ,  400 

11  female,  at 1 ,  400 

6  male,  at 1 ,  320 

8  female,  at 1 ,  320 

10  male,  at 1,300 

12  female,  at 1,300 

17  male,  at 1,200 

24  female ,  at 1 ,  200 

2  male,  at 1,100 

26  female,  at 1, 100 

Smale.at 1,000 

16  female,  at 1, 000 

3  male,  at 800 

9  female,  at 800 

1  female,  at 750 

1  female,  at 550 

lfemale,at 450 

I  TeaoherB  In  charge  of  annexes. 
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Table  8. — Salaries  in  public  high  schools  ofcilies  of  more  than  10,000  inhabitanU — 

Continued. 


Cltk9  havInQ  more  Oum  $60,000  iiiJhabitont»--Oontlnaed. 


Cinciimati,  Ohio: 
Prtocipels— 

linale,at 13,100 

lmaie,at 3,000 

1  male,  at 2,600 

Teachers — 

3  male,  at 2,400 

17  male,  at 2,300 

4male,at 2,200 

2  male,  at 2, 100 

6  male,  at 2,000 

9male.at 1,800 

3  female,  at 1 ,  800 

4  male,  at 1,700 

1  male,  at 1,650 

2  male,  at 1,600 

1  femaie,  at 1,600 

6  male,  at 1,500 

1  female,  at 1, 500 

4  male,  at 1,400 

6male,at 1,300 

6  female,  at 1,300 

1  male,  at 1,250 

2female,at 1,250 

2male.at 1,200 

8  female,  at 1, 200 

2female,at 1,150 

2  male,  at 1,100 

8  female,  at 1, 100 

lmale.at 1,050 

6  female,  at 1,060 

2  male,  at 1,000 

8  female,  at 1,000 

4  female,  at 950 

lmale.at 900 

5  female,  at 900 

lmale.at 850 

lfemale,at 850 

1  female,  at 800 

1  female,  at 750 

lfemale,at 650 

M  male,  at 600 

1  2  femaie,  at. . , 600 

Philadelphia.  Pa.: 
Principals— 

4  male,  at 4.500 

3  male,  at 4,000 

Heads  of  departmeDts— 

22male,at 3,000 

3male,at 2.900 

2male,at 2,800 

3  male,  at 2,600 

Sfemale,  at 1,900 

2  female,  at 1 ,  850 


Philadelphia,  Pa.-— Continued. 

Heads  of  departments>-CoDtinued. 

1  female,  at $1,800 

3  female,  at 1,700 

Teachers — 

43  male,  at 2,500 

3male,at 2,300 

3  male,  at 2,200 

7  male,  at 2.100 

11  male,  at 2,000 

2  male,  at 1,900 

b  female,  at 1 ,  900 

22male,at 1,800 

2  male,  at 1,700 

28male,at 1,600 

1  female,  at 1,550 

25male,at 1,500 

31  female,  at 1,450 

19  male,  at 1,400 

15  female,  at 1,400 

8male,at 1,360 

9  female,  at 1,350 

13  male,  at 1,300 

29  female,  at 1.300 

13  male,  at 1,250 

87  female,  at 1,250 

19  female,at 1.200 

9  male,  at 1,100 

20  female,  at 1,100 

27  female,  at 1,050 

8male,at 1,000 

24  female,  at 1,000 

lmale.at MO 

26femaie,at 950 

lmale.at 850 

lniale.at 800 

7femaie,at 800 

1  female,  at 750 

3female,at 700 

lfemale,at 600 

Milwaokee,  Wis.: 
Principals— 

2male,at 3,000 

lmale,at 2,800 

1  male,  at 2,700 

1  male,  at 2,500 

Vice  principals— 

2  male,  at 1,944 

Heads  of  departments— 

10  male,  at 1,400 

2male.at 1,380 

2  female,  at 1.380 

40  male,  at 1,260 

09femaie,at ^ 1,260 


Citiet  having  100,000  and  fewer  than  UOJOOO  inhabitants. 


Oakland,  Cal.: 
Principals — 

1  male,  at 13.300 

2  male,  at 3,000 

Vice  principals— 

lmale,at 2,200 

2  male,  at 2,100 

2  male,  at 2,000 

1  female,  at 2,000 

2female,at 1,800 

Teachers— 

2  male,  at 2,100 

3  male,  at 2.000 

7male,at 1,800 

6  female,  at 1,800 

lmale,at 1,680 

7  male,  at 1,500 

46  female,  at 1.500 

2  male,  at 1,380 

11  fema1e,at 1,380 

1  female,  at 1,260 

12  female,  at 1.200 

1  male,  at 1 ,  140 

1  female,  at 1, 140 

>2f6mato,at 720 

1  Assistants. 


Denver,  Colo.: 
Principals— 

1  male,  at $3^000 

lmale,at 3,500 

lmale,at 3.000 

lmale,at 2,700 

lmale,at 2.500 

lmale,at 2,200 

Teachers— 

4  male,  at 2,100 

2male,at 2,000 

2  male,  at 1 ,  900 

lmale,at 1,800 

2female,at 1,800 

2male,at 1,700 

6  female ,  at 1 ,  700 

9male,at 1,600 

4  female,  at 1,600 

0male.at 1,500 

21  female,  at 1 ,  500 

1  male,at 1,438 

17  male,  at 1,400 

12  female  at 1,400 

7male,at 1,300 

22female,at 1,300 

>  Half  time. 
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Tari.r  K  -  Salaries  in  public  high  schools  of  cities  of  more  than  10,000  inhabitants — 

Gontmued. 

CUiea  having  iOOjOOO  and  fewer  than  UOflOO  <iiAaMtoiitf-Gontlxmed. 


Dnver,  Cola— Coollnued. 
Tesfebon  -GontlDued. 

4iiiale,at Sl,a00 

14  f«iiia]«,  at 1,200 

7  male,  at 1,100 

15  female  at 1,100 

amale,at 1,000 

llfemale»at 1,000 

lfamale,at oeo 

AdanU,  Ga.: 

Principals— 

2ma]e,at 2,429 

lfemale,at 2,380 

1  female,at 2,100 

Viae  principals— 

I  fBmale,at 1,470 

Heads  of  departments— 

9  male,  at 1,890 

imale.at 1,500 

3  fsmale,  at 1, 155 

1  female,  at 1, 153 

Teaclera— 

8  male,  at 1,680 

8  male,  at 1,576 

4  male,  at 1,523 

2  male,  at 1,470 

8  female,  at 1, 155 

1  female.at 1,150 

1  female,  at 1 ,  120 

2female,at 1,050 

4female,at 980 

4female,at 928 

8female,at 900 

Indianapolis,  Ind.: 
Principals— 

I  male,at 3,900 

1  male,at 3,500 

Heads  of  departments— 

2  male,  at 1,900 

1  male ,  at 1 ,  750 

imale.at 1,700 

2  female ,  at 1 ,  700 

4  male,  at 1,600 

2male,at 1,560' 

2  male,  at 1,500 

2  male,  at 1,400 

1  female,  at 1, 300 

1  male.at 1,250 

1  male.  At 1,200 

1  femalo,  Bt... 1,200 

1  female,  at 1, 150 

Teachers- 

Smale.nt 1,500 

8  male,  nt 1, 400 

1  female 1,400 

1  male,  at 1,350 

1  female 1,350 

2male,8t 1,300 

8femalR,at 1,300 

6female,at 1,250 

6  male,  at 1,200 

9  female,  at 1 ,  200 

7  male,  at 1,150 

5  female,  at 1, 150 

6  male 1,100 

7  female,  at 1 ,  100 

8  male,  at 1,050 

8  female,  at 1 ,  060 

6  male,  at 1,000 

23  female,  at 1,000 

£female,at 950 

8male,at 900 

13  female,  at 900 

2female,at 850 

lfemale,at 800 

2female,at 750 

LooisTflfe,  Ky.— 
Principals— 

1  male,  at 3,000 

U  male,  at 1,800 

Rpuds  of  departments— 

l.t  main,  at 1,850 


LouisTflle,  Ky.— Continued. 

Heads  of  departments— Continued. 

1  female,  at $1,500 

lfemale,at 1,400 

7female,at 1,300 

i3male,at. 950 

Teachers— 

3  male,  at 1,760 

6male,at 1,600 

1  male,  at 1,450 

2male,at 1,400 

1  male,  at 1,350 

4male,at 1,800 

6  male,  at 1,250 

lfemale,at 1,250 

4male,at 1,200 

7  female,  at 1,200 

2  male,  at 1,100 

9  female,  at 1 ,  100 

3male,at 1,000 

3femaie,at 1,000 

1  female,  at 950 

» Imale.at 900 

"11  female,  at 900 

»lmale,at 860 

4female,at 850 

10female,at 800 

s  4  female,  at 750 

i2female,at 650 

Umale,at 600 

Cambridire,  Mass.: 
Principals— 

2  male,  at 3,000 

1  male,  at 2,250 

1  male,  at 2,000 

Vice  principala— 

1  female,  at 1. 500 

1  female,  at 1, 350 

Heads  of  departments— 

2  male,  at 1,900 

1  female,  at 1 ,  100 

3  female,  at 1,0X' 

Teachers — 

1  male,  at 1,800 

9male,at 1,500 

5  male,  at 1,400 

1  male,  at 1,350 

2  male,  at 1,300 

8  male,  at 1,200 

1  male,  at 1,100 

1  male,  at 1,050 

2  male,  at 1,000 

84  female,  at 950 

Imale.at 900 

0  female,  at 900 

4female,at 850 

6female,at 800 

8female,at 760 

Fall  River,  Mass.: 
Principals— 

2  males,  at. 3,000 

Vice  principals— 

1  male, at 2,000 

Heads  of  departments— 

4  male,  at 1,800 

1  male,  at 1,700 

1  male,  at 1,600 

1  male,  at 1,500 

2  male,  at 1,400 

3  male,  at 1,300 

4  male,  at 1,200 

2  female,  at 1,200 

Teachers— 

3  female,  at 1 ,  100 

10  female,  at 1,000 

I  male,  at 900 

1  male.at 800 

3female,at 800 


Lowell.  Mass.: 
Principal*— 

1  male,  at. 


3,000 


'  ColoTPd. 


*  5  colored. 


*  2  colored. 
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atUM  kmvino  iOO/iOO  and /ewer  Umn  WBOflOO  inkMteiite-QoiitliinMi. 


Lowell,  Mass.— Continued. 

Vice  principals— 

1  male,  at t2,200 

Teaclier»— 

1  male,  at 2,000 

3  male,  at 1,600 

1  male,  at 1,300 

2  male,  at 1,000 

10  female,  at 1,000 

0  female,  at 900 

imale.at 800 

8female,at 800 

2female,atl 700 

5female,at 650 

Woreester,  Maas.: 
Pilncipala— 

3male,at 3,200 

1  male,at 2,700 

Teachers^ 

3  male,  at 2, 400 

10  male,  at 2,000 

1  male,  at 1,900 

2  male,  at 1,800 

2  male,  at 1,700 

lmale,at 1,M0 

1  male,  at 1.550 

5  male,  at 1.500 

4  male,  at 1,400 

6  male,  at 1,300 

6  male,  at 1,200 

31  female ,  at 1 , 1 50 

6  female,  at 1, 050 

7fema]e,at 1,000 

2  female,  at 950 

1  female,  at 025 

2ma]e,at 900 

4  female,  at 900 

6female,at 850 

1  female,  at 825 

•  7  female,  at 800 

11  female,  at 750 

2  female,  at 700 

lfemale,at fiOO 

lfemale,at 5.50 

2female,at 500 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.: 

Piindpel*-- 

1  male,  at 3,000 

1  male,  at 2.600 

1  male,  at 2,000 

Vice  principals— 

1  female,  at 1, 900 

Heads  of  departments— 

lmale,at 1,650 

4  male,  at 1.500 

1  male,  at 1,400 

3  female,  at 1, 400 

1  female,  at 1,300 

Teachers— 

1  female,  at 1, 700 

3  male,  at 1,600 

1  female,  at 1, 600 

2  male,  at 1, 500 

1  female,  at 1, 500 

1  male,  at 1,400 

2  female,  at 1 ,  400 

2  male,  at 1,300 

6  male,  at 1, 200 

21  female  at 1.200 

6  female,  at 1, 100 

2  male,  at 1 .  000 

6  female,  at 1. 000 

1  male,  at 900 

4  female,  at 900 

lfemale,at 800 

Ifemale.at 750 

2male.at 700 

1  female,  at 650 

II  male,  at 600 

lfemale,at 600 


St  Paul,  lllnn.: 
Principals— 

1  male,  at $3,000 

1  male,  at 2.500 

2  male,  at 2,250 

Teaehers— 

10  male,  at 1,500 

27  female,  at 1 ,500 

1  male,  at 1,450 

2  male,  at 1,409 

6  female,  at 1 ,  400 

5  male,  at 1,300 

3  female,  at 1 ,  300 

2male,at 1,200 

6  female,  at 1,200 

2  male,  at 1,150 

7  female,  at 1, 150 

8  male,  at 1,100 

2  female,  at 1,100 

2  mate,  at 1,050 

2  mare,  at 1,000 

6  female,  at 1,000 

8  female,  at 950 

2male,at 900 

8female,at 900 

1  male,  at 850 

7  female,  at 850 

2female,at 800 

Paterson,  N.  J.: 
Principals— 

1  male,at 3,000 

Teachers— 

4  male,  at 1,700 

3male,at 1,500 

3male,at 1,400 

0  male,  at 1 ,  300 

9  male,  at 1,200 

7  female,  at 1,200 

3  female,  at 1,100 

lmale,at 1,000 

3  female,  at 1,000 

6  female,  it 900 

4female,at 850 

3female,at 800 

Albany,  N.  Y.: 
Principals— 

1  male,at 3,000 

Heads  of  departments— 

2  male,  at 2,200 

2  male,  at 2. 100 

2  male,  at. 1,900 

Teachers — 

1  male,  at 1.900 

1  male,  at 1,700 

1  male,  at 1,600 

1  male,  at 1,500 

Kmale,at 1.350 

1  male,  at 1,250 

1  male,  at 1 ,  200 

3  female,  at 1,000 

19  female,  at 950 

1  male,  at 900 

4  female,  at 850 

2  female,  at 800 

8  femato,  at 750 

Rochester,  N.  Y.: 

Principals— 

1  male, at 3,300 

1  male,at 2,900 

Vice  principals— 

2  male,  at 2.000 

Heads  of  departments— 

3  male,  at 2,000 

1  male,  at 1,900 

1  male,  at 1,850 

1  male,  at 1,800 

3  male,  at 1,700 

4  male,  at 1,650 

2  male,  at 1,600 

2male,at. 1,550 


>  Assistant, 
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Tablb  8. — Salaries  in  public  high  schooh  of  cities  of  more  than  10,000  inhcMants — 

Gontiiiued. 


CUkt  having  100,000  and  fewer  than  tSO^OOO  itikaMteftt^— Continued. 


Rochester,  N.  Y.— Continued. 


4  male,  at SI. 500 

1  female,  at 1,500 

2male.at 1,460 

1  female,  at 1,450 

2maleyat 1,400 

8  male,  at 1,350 

2male,at 1,300 

2  male,  at 1,250 

4  male,  at 1,200 

7  female,  at 1. 200 

8  female,  at 1, 150 

7  female  ,at 1,100 

20  female,  at 1,050 

12  female,  at 1, 000 

5  female,  at 050 

12  female,  at 900 

5  female,  at 860 

7  female,  at 800 

Dayton,  Ohio: 
Principals^ 

2  male,  at 2,500 

1  male,  at 2,000 

Vice  principals— 

1  male,  at 2,000 


10  male,  at 1, 500 

19  female,  at 1,600 

1  male,  at 1,400 

2  female,  at 1, 400 

8  male,  at 1,300 

8  female,  at 1,300 

4  female,  at 1,200 

2  male,  at 1, 100 

2  female,  at 1, 100 

8  male,  at 1,000 

8  female,  at 1,000 

1  female,  at 900 

Portland,  Oreg.: 
Principals— 

3  male,  at 8,000 

Ceads  of  departments— 

14  male,  at 1,600 

7  female,  at 1,600 

Teachers — 

10  male,  at 1,380 

53  female,  at 1,350 

7  male,  at 1,300 

13  female,  at 1,300 

2  male,  at 1, 260 

8femaie,at 1,260 

7  female,  at 1,200 

6  female,  at 1, 150 

Scranton,  Pa.: 
Principals— 

1  male,  at 3,500 

1  male,  at 3,000 

Vice  principals— 

2  male,  at 1, 800 

Heads  of  departments— 

8  male,  at 1,500 

1  female,  at 1 ,  500 

1  male,  at 1,400 

1  male,  at 1,360 

1  female,  at 1,850 

2  female,  at 1,300 

Teacliers — 

2  female,  at 1,300 

7  male,  at 1,260 

17  female,  at 1 ,  260 

2  male,  at 1,200 

2  female,  at 1,200 

4  female,  at 1, 160 

2  male,  at 1,100 

3  female,  at 1, 100 

2  female,  at 1,060 

Providence,  R.  I.: 
Prinoipab — 

4  male,  at 3, 000 

Vice  principals— 

1  male,  at 2,200 


>  Colored. 


sioolored. 


Providence,  R.  I.— Continued. 
Teachers— 

6  male,  at 82,200 

2  male,  at 2,100 

1  male,  at 2, 000 

1  female,  at 2, 000 

1  female,  at 1,900 

8  male,  at 1,800 

4  female,  at 1, 800 

3  female,  at 1,700 

4  male,  at 1,600 

8  male,  at 1,500 

10  female,  at 1,600 

16  male,  at 1,400 

5  female,  at 1,400 

1  male,  at 1,350 

1  male,  at 1,300 

2  female,  at 1,300 

6  male,  at 1,200 

12  female,  at 1,200 

6  male,  at 1,100 

12  female,  at 1, 100 

1  male,  at 1,050 

1  male,  at 1,000 

4  female,  at l,  000 

2  female,  at 925 

2  male,  at 900 

4female,at 900 

2  male,  at 800 

4  female,  at 800 

9  female,  at 700 

2  female,  at 660 

1  female,  at 600 

1  male,  at 550 

1  female,  at 560 

Memphis,  Tenn.: 
PrincipalH— 

1  male,  at 2,600 

» 1  male,  at 1,620 

Vice  principals— 

1  male,  at 1, 800 

Heads  of  departments— 

1  male,  at 1,800 

Teachers— 

9  male,  at 1,320 

10  female,  at 1,320 

5  female,  at 1,260 

2  female,  at 1,200 

1  female,  at 1, 140 

1  male,  at 1,080 

6  female,  at 1,060 

2  female,  at 1, 020 

12  male,  at 960 

1  male,  at 900 

*  3  female,  at 900 

» 1  female,  at 780 

1 2  female,  at 720 

11  male,  at 660 

1 1  female,  at 624 

S2female,at 600 

1  female,  at 480 

Nashville,  Tenn.: 
Principals— 

1  male,  at 2,330 

» 1  male,  at 1, 480 

Vice  principals — 

U  male,  at 2,080 

Heads  of  departments— 

»  1  male,  at 1, 780 

2  male,  at 1, 580 

1  female,  at 1,580 

Teachers— 

1  female,  at 1, 480 

4  male,  at 1,380 

1  female,  at 1,380 

1  male,  at 1,280 

lfemale,at 1,280 

3  male,  at 1, 180 

6  female,  at 1. 180 

1  male,  at 1,080 

6  female,  at 1, 080 

12  male,  at 980 

1 2  female,  at 880 

<  Also  secretary  to  faculty. 
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Table  8. — Salaries  in  public  high  schools  of  cities  of  more  than  tOjiOf)  iiJuihiUaUs — 

Continued. 


CUiet  having  100,000  and  fewer  (han  MSO,000  <iiAa5lfanto— Coattnaed. 


Richmond,  Va.: 

Principala— 

1  male,  at t2,700 

1  male,  at 2, 250 

Vice  principals— 

1  male,  at 1,800 

1  female,  at 900 

Beads  of  departments— 

1  male,  at 2, 010 

17  male,  at 1,710 

2  female,  at 1,710 

4  male,  at 1, 500 

2  female,  at 1, 590 

Teachers— 

4  male,  at 1,710 

1  male,  at 1,670 

2  male,  at 1, 620 

2  female,  at 1,500 

1  male,  at 1, 580 

1  female,  at 1, 500 

1  male,  at 1,490 

87  male,  at 1, 470 

80  female,  at 1, 470 

1  male,  at 1, 440 

1  male,  at 1,400 

10  male,  at 1 ,  380 

12  female,  at 1,380 

1  male,  at 1,350 

4  male,  at 1,290 

5  female,  at 1,290 

11  male,  at 1,200 

11  female,  at 1,200 


Richmond,  Va.— Continued. 
Teachers—  Continued . 

4  female,  aL St.  100 

1  male.at. 1,020 

2female,at. 1,000 

Spokane,  Wash.: 

Principals— 

1  male,  at 3.250 

1  male,  at 3,000 

Vice  principals— 

1  male,  at 2,000 

Heads  of  departments  — 

4  male,  at 1,700 

6  male,  at l.fiOO 

1  male,  at 1,500 

3  female,  at l.SOO 

1  male,  at 1,400 

Teachers- 

6  male,  at 1,600 

9  male,  at 1,500 

2  female,  at 1,500 

3  male,  at 1,400 

1  male,  at 1,350 

11  male,  at 1,300 

20remale,at 1,300 

1  male,  at 1, 250 

4  male,  at 1 ,  300 

10  female,  at 1 ,  300 

1  male,  at 1 ,  100 

3  female,  at 1, 100 

3  female,  at 1,000 


Cain  hoKingSOflOO  and  fewer  than  lOOfiOOtnhabUanit. 


Waterbory,  Conn.: 

Principals— 

1  male,  at $2, 950 

Vice  principals— 

1  male,  at 2,000 

Heads  of  departments— 

1  male,  at 1,900 

3  male,  at 1, 700 

1  male,  at 1,250 

1  female,  at 1,300 

Teachers— 

1  male,  at 1,400 

3  male,  at 1,300 

1  male,  at 1, 250 

1  male,  at 1,300 

7  female,  at 1, 100 

1  female,  at 1, 050 

1  male,  at 1 ,  000 

5  female,  at 1,000 

1  male,  at 950 

3  female,  at 050 

1  female,  at 900 

1  female,  at 850 

1  female,  at 800 

3  female,  at 750 

Savannah,  Ga.: 

Principals— 

1  male, at "...  2, 750 

Heads  of  departments— 

5  male,  at 2,000 

Teachers— 

3  male,  at 1 ,  800 

2  male,  at 1, 500 

4  female,  at 1, 200 

East  St.  Louis,  m.: 

Principals— 

1  male,  at 2,000 

Teachers— 

3  male,  at 1,600 

1  male,  at 1,350 

2  male,  at 1 ,  200 

4  female,  at 1, 200 

1  male,  at 1, 150 

1  female,  at 1, 125 

1  male,  at 1, 100 

1  male,  at 1, 060 

2female,at 945 

>  1  colored. 


S890 
800 

750 
650 

eoo 


East  St.  Louis,  Til.— Continued. 
Teachers— Continued. 

1  5  female,  at 

1  female,  at    

1  female,  at 

*  2  female,  at 

*  I  female,  at 

Sprlnfdleld,  111.: 

Princli»ls— 

1  male,  at 2, 800 

Heads  of  departments— 

1  female,  at 1,400 

1  male,  at 1, 300 

Teachers— 

5  male,  at 1,400 

1  male,  at 1,300 

1  male,  at 1,200 

2  female,  at 1,300 

1  male,  at 1,100 

4  female,  at 1, 100 

1  male,  at 1,050 

2  female,  at 1,050 

1  male,  at 1 ,  000 

4  female,  at 1,000 

lmale,at 950 

1  female,  at 850 

lfemale,at 900 

6  female,  at 850 

lmale,at 800 

2  female,  at 800 

1  female,  at 750 

EvansvIUe,  Ind.: 

Principals- 

1  male,  at 2,750 

1  male,  at 1, 160 

Teachers— 

1  male,  at 1,800 

4  male,  at 1,  *)0 

4  female,  at 1, 400 

2  male,  at 1,300 

1  male,  at 1, 115 

4  male,  at 1,110 

16  female,  at 1, 110 

i6male,at 1,000 

4  female,  at 1,000 

1  female,  at 900 

S3female,at 880 

•Colond. 
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Tablx  8. — Salaries  in  puhlie  high  schools  of  cities  of  more  than  10,000  inhabitants — 

Continued. 

Cme8  having  SOfiOO  ttnd  fewer  than  100,000  <nAaMteiit»-Cantiznied. 


STansvllIe,  Ind.— GootliiQed. 
TeacbntB— CoDttamed. 

iSmale.at I80O 

>lfemaie,8t. 800 

10  female,  at. 760 

2  female,  at. 700 

Fcrt  Wayne,  Ind.: 
Prfacipals— 

lmale,at 3,500 


1  male,  at 1,600 

lmale,at 1,550 

5male,at. 1,500 

lmale,at. 1,450 

S  male,  at 1 ,  350 

1  male,  at 1,300 

lfsmaie,at 1,300 

4  male,  at 1 ,  200 

lfemaie,at 1,200 

1  male.  at. 1 ,  100 

7  female,  at. 1 ,  100 

1  female,  at 1,050 

1  male,  at 1,000 

5  female,  at. 1,000 

2  female,  at 050 

Imale.at 900 

1  female,  at 750 

lmale,at. 500 

Booth  BenO,  Ind.: 
PTiiicteals~~ 

1  male,  at 3,000 

Vice  pdnclpab— 

lmale,at 1,800 


1  male,  at 1,500 

Imale.at 1,260 

2  female,  at 1, 260 

lmale,at 1,200 

lfBma]e,at 1,170 

21iBmale,at 1,036 

2male.at 1,000 

3femaie,at 1,000 

lmale,at 946 

3  male.  at.... 936 

2  female,  at 936 

2  male,  at 900 

imale.at 856 

lfBmale,at 866 

3fBmale,at 810 

Imale.at 720 

lfemaie,at 495 

Vecre  Haate.  Ind.: 

Principals — 

1  male,  at 1, 700 

1  male,  at 1,600 

Vice  principals— 

1  female,  at 1,200 

Beads  of  departments— 

Imale.at.... 1,200 

4fBma]e,at 1,200 

lm8le.at 1,080 

1  female,  at 1,080 

3  female,  at 1 ,  040 

lfemale,at 900 

lfemale,at 700 


1  male,  at l ,  160 

2  female,  at 1,040 

2male.at 1,000 

7feaiaie,at 1,000 

Imale.at 980 

2fcmale,at 980 

lmale.at 960 

4  female,  at 920 

6fema]e,at. 840 

4fBmale,at. 800 

I>e8  Moines,  Iowa: 
Principals — 

lmale,at 3,000 

1  male,  at 2, 440 

lfBmale,At. 2,440  I 


Des  Koines,  Iowa— Continued. 
Heads  of  departments— 

1  male,  at 12,000 

lmale,at 1,660 

Tead>0r»— 

3male,at 1,400 

121toiale,at 1,400 

2female,at 1,860 

2male.at 1,300 

lfemaie,at 1,300 

6  male .  at 1 ,  250 

8fBmaie,at 1,250 

7  male,  at 1,200 

1  male,  at 1, 150 

4  female,  at 1, 160 

3  male,  at 1,100 

0  female,  at 1, 100 

2  male,  at 1,050 

8  female,  at 1,050 

Imale.at 1,000 

10  female,  at 1,000 

2female,at 950 

5female,at 900 

1  female,  at 860 

lfemale,at 800 

Xiaiisas  City.  Kans.: 
Principals— 

lmale,at 2,600 

>2male,at 1,700 


1  male,  at 1,530 

2male,at 1,502 

2  male,  at 1,368 

1 2  male,  at 1 ,  360 

2ftanaie,at 1,360 

1  male,  at 1,278 

«  4  male,  at 1,280 

6  female,  at 1, 260 

1  male,  at l,  170 

2  female,  at 1, 170 

14  male,  at 1,126 

>  2  male,  at 1,080 

5  female,  at 1,080 

1  male,  at 1,035 

4  female,  at 1,036 

ilmale,at 090 

2  male,  at 990 

i2male,at 946 

•  6  female,  at 946 

3male,at 900 

2fBmale,<^t 900 

lmale,at 866 

1  female,  at 856 

1 2  female,  at 810 

1  female,  at 766 

lfema]e,at 630 

lfemale,at. 585 

Wichita,  Kans.: 

Principals— 

1  male, at 2,500 

Teachers — 

1  male,  at 1, 400 

6  male,  at 1 ,  200 

1  female,  at 1,200 

1  female,  at 1, 100 

1  male,  at 1,080 

7  male,  at 1,000 

3  female,  at 1,000 

2  male,  at 900 

Ofemaie,at 900 

ifemale,at 866 

lfemale,at 846 

5  female,  at 810 

2  female,  at 766 

3female,at 720 

Covington,  Ky.: 

Principals — 

imale,at 2,000 

Teachei»— 

1  female,  at 1, 400 

1  female,  at 1,360 


1  Colored. 


>  3  colored. 


s  2  colored. 


43665**— 14- 
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Table  B.—Salariea  in  public  high  tchools  o/cUiea  of  more  than  10,000  inhabUanU — 

Continued. 

CUUt  having  S0,000  and  fewer  than  lOOfiOO  inAaMtente-^Gontiixued. 


Covington,  Ey.— Continued. 
TMOheis— Continued. 

IfDmale^at fl.300 

2  female,  at l ,  200 

6  female,  at l ,  000 

1  liBmaley  at 850 

i21iBmale,at 80O 

1 1  fismale,  at 750 

Brockton.  llJass.: 
Principals — 

lmale,at 3,500 

Vice  principals— 

1  male,  at 2,000 

Hdypke,  llaas.: 
Principals— 

lma]e,at 3,000 

Vioe  principals— 

lmale,at 1,900 

Heads  of  departments— 

8male,at 1,800 

1  male,  at 1,400 

l|lBmale,at 1,300 

lfemale,at 1,200 


lma]e,at 1,500 

1  male,  at 1,300 

1  male,  at 1,200 

liiBma]e,at 1,300 

1  male,  at l,  100 

1  male,  at 1,000 

1  female,  at 1,000 

10  female,  at 950 

2  male,  at 900 

3  female,  at 850 

1  female,  at 800 

2  female,  at 700 

Lawrence,  Mass.: 

Principals— 

lmale,at 3,000 

Vice  principals— 

lmale,at 2,300 

Teachers— 

1  male,  at 2,000 

lmale,at 1,800 

1  male,  at 1 ,  500 

5  female,  at 1 ,  300 

1  female,  at 1,  lOO 

8  female,  at l,000 

lmale,at 900 

lfemale,at 900 

2male,at 800 

3  female,  at 800 

2  male,  at 700 

1  female,  at 700 

3  female,  at 650 

lmale,at 600 

lfemale,at 600 

Lynn,  Mass.: 
Principals— 

2  male,  at . , 2, 700 

Vice  principals— 

1  male,  at 1,800 

9  male,  at 1,700 

lmale,at 1,600 

lma]e,at 1,500 

*  2  male,  at 1,400 

Teachers— 

3female,at 1,300 

23  female,  aL l,loo 

3  female,  at 1,000 

lfemale,at 900 

2female,at 800 

2female,at 750 

1  female,  at 741 

lmale,at 700 

lfemale,at 650 

New  Bedford,  Mass.: 
Prinoipals— 

1  male,  at 2,700 

Vice  principals— 

lmale,at 2,000 


New  Bedford,  Mass.— Continued. 

Heads  of  departments— 

2  male,  at Sl,j 

Teachers — 

2  male,  at 1,700 

2male,at 1,300 

Imale.at 1,200 

1  female,  at 1,200 

1  male,  at 1 ,  100 

11  female,  at 1, 100 

2  female,  at 1 ,  050 

lmale,at 1,000 

2  female,  at 1,000 

lfemale,at 050 

1  female,  at 900 

2female,at 800 

lniale,at..^ 400 

Somerville,  Mass.: 
Principals— 

lmale,at 3,200 

Vioe  principals— 

3male,at 3,000 

Heads  of  departments— 

2male,at 1,800 

2male,at 1,700 

Teachers— 

4male,at 1,700 

1  male,  at 1,600 

3male,at 1,500 

2male,at 1,4Q0 

3femaie,at 1,200 

3  male,  at 1,100 

13female,at. 1,000 

18female,at 900 

3female,at 850 

3female,at 800 

2  female,  at 750 

2female,at TOO 

2female,at 600 

Springfield,  Mass.: 
Principals— 

lmale,at 3,500 

1  male, at 3,300 

1  male, at 2, 700 

Heads  of  departments— 

lma]e,at 2,400 

lmale,at 2,200 

2  male,  at 2,100 

3male,at 2,000 

2  male,  at 1,800 

2male,at 1,700 

lfemaie,at I,e00 

2  female,  at 1,300 

Teachers^ 

1  male,  at 1,900 

2male,at 1,700 

lmale,at i,600 

3male,at 1,500 

3  male,  at 1,400 

2  male,  at l,300 

2female,at 1,300 

6  female,  at 1,200 

3female,at l.ioo 

lmale,at i,050 

5female,at 1,050 

19  female,  at 1,000 

lmale,at 950 

6female,at 950 

8fema]e,at. 900 

3female,at 850 

2female,at 750 

•  lfemale,at 450 

*lfema]e,at 400 

Saginaw.  Mich.: 
East  side- 
Principals— 

lmale,at 2,200 

Teachers— 

1  male,  at 1,400 

1  male,  at 1,350 

lmale,at 1,260 


1  Colored. 


*  Also  physical  director. 


s  Part  time. 
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Table  8. — Salaries  in  public  high  schools  of  cities  of  ware  than  10,000  inhabitants — 

Continued. 


CUUt  having  SOfiOO  antf  fewer  Hian  tOOfiOO  <nAa6lten<«— Continued. 


Sttbiaw.  MIoh.— Continued. 
Eut  side—Continued. 
Teschera— Continued. 

2  male,  at SI, 300 

2  male,  at 1,160 

3  female,  at 1,000 

3female,at SOO 

5female,at 850 

6female,at 800 

3  female,  at 750 

Imale.at 700 

2  female,  at 700 

3female,at 650 

4female,at 600 

West  side— 

ftlnclpals— 

lmale,at 1,400 

Teachers— 

2  male,  at 1 ,  100 

Imale.at 1,025 

lfemale,at 950 

lfemale,at 900 

1  female,  at 875 

2  female,  at 850 

2female,at 825 

2female,at 700 

2female,at 650 

Duhith,  Minn.: 
Prlndpals— 

lmale,at 8»000 

1  male, at 2,350 


1  male,  at 1,700 

2male,at 1,600 

1  male,  at 1, 550 

2  male,  at 1,400 

3  male,  at 1,350 

lfemale,at 1,350 

2  male,  at 1,300 

lfemale,at 1,300 

6  male,  at 1, 250 

1  female,  at 1 .  250 

2  male,  at 1 ,  200 

3  male,  at 1 , 1 50 

4  female,  at 1, 050 

3  male,  at 1, 000 

3fema]e,at 1,000 

2female,at 960 

5  fem  ale,  at 900 

1  female,  at 875 

3fenia]e,at 850 

1  female,  at 825 

4female,at 8U0 

lmale,at 750 

2  female,  at 750 

2female,at 700 

lfemale,at 650 

St.  Joseph,  Ho.: 

Principals— 

1  male,  at 2, 500 

lmale,at 1,650 

«!  male,  at 1,300 

Vice  principals— 

1  male,  at 1,350 

Heads  of  departments— 

1  male,  at 1 ,  350 

1  male,  at 1 ,  Sft? 

1  male,  at 1, 215 

1  female,  at 1,216 

1  female,  at 1, 125 

Teachers— 

1  male,  at 1,485 

4  male,  at 1, 215 

2  male,  at 1, 125 

2  female,  at 1,125 

M  female,  at 1,080 

2  male,  at 1, 035 

9  female,  at 1 ,  035 

lmale,at 990 

I0femaie,at 945 

>5fflmale,at 900 

>  Colored. 


St.  Joseph,  Ko.— Continued. 
Teachers— Continued. 

2female,at $855 

>  1  female,  at 765 

3  female,  at 720 

*  1  female,  at 702 

2female,at 630 

1  female,  at 450 

1  female,  at 1 80 

lianchester,  N.  H.: 
Principals— 

1  male,  at 2, 400 

Vice  principals— 

lmale,at 2,000 

Heads  of  departments— 

2  male,  at 1, 400 

1  male,  at 1,300 

4female,  at 1,000 

Teachers— 

2  male,  at 1 ,  000 

14female,at 800 

Bayonno,  N.  J.: 

Principals— 

1  male,  at 3,000 

Vice  principals— 

1  male,  at 2,100 

Teachers— 

5  male,  at 1 ,  800 

1  male,  at 1, 700 

1  male,  at 1,600 

1  male,  at 1, 580 

2  female,  at 1 .  300 

1  female,  at 1,240 

2  female,  at 1, 220 

1  male,  at 1 ,  200 

1  female,  at 1 ,  160 

1  female,  at 1, 120 

1  female,  at 1, 100 

2  female,  at 1, 060 

1  male,  at 1,000 

1  female,  at 1. 000 

1  female,  at 960 

1  female,  at 910 

lfemale,at 820 

Elisabeth,  N.  J.: 
Principals— 

1  male,  at 3, 000 

Vice  principals— 

lfemale,at 1,400 

Teachers— 

4  male,  at l ,  400 

2  male,  at 1, 300 

8  female,  at 1, 100 

2  female,  at 1, 060 

lfemale,at 950 

1  female,  at 900 

1  female,  at 800 

3  female,  at 750 

2  female,  at 700 

2  female,  at 650 

Hoboken,  N.  J.: 
Principals— 

1  male,  at 3,600 

Teachers— 

4  male,  at 1, 900 

1  female,  at 1 ,  000 

1  male,  at 1, 800 

1  male,  at 1, 700 

5  female,  at 1, 700 

4  male,  at 1, 500 

2  female,  at 1, 400 

1  female,  at 1, 300 

1  female,  at 1, 100 

1  female,  at 1,048 

1  female,  at 1, 000 

1  female,  at 840 

Passaic,  N.  J.: 
Principals — 

1  male,  at 2,800 

Vice  principals— 

lmale,at 2,200 

>  2  colored. 
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Tabus  8. — SoLries  in  public  high  schooU  of  cities  of  wort  than  10,000  inhabitants — 

Continued. 

CUiet  Uving  iOfiOO  and /ewer  tksn  tOOfiOO  MAoWtento— Gontiniied. 


r— le,  N.  J.— CoDtfamed. 


liiiale,at $1,700 

lma]e,at 1,550 

liiiiae,at 1,500 

2iittle.at 1,450 

6f«male,at 1,150 

3f«inal6,at 1,100 

2(flnlal^at 1,060 

4feniale,at 1,000 

3ffliiuae,at 950 

2feiiiale,at 900 

TnatoD,  N.  J.: 
Principals— 

lmal«,at 3,300 

Vice  principalB — 

lfeiiiale,at 1,<K)0 


3]iiale,at 2,000 

lmale,at 1,900 

1  male,  at 1,«50 

2inaie,at 1,600 

3male,at 1,400 

imale^at 1,350 

lmale,at 1,300 

2femjue,at 1,300 

2male,at 1,200 

lfemaie,at 1,200 

2  male,  at 1,100 

liiiale,at 1,050 

4  female,  at 1,050 

lmale.at 1,000 

2  female,  at 1,000 

lfeinale,at 950 

lfemale,at 900 

lmale,at 850 

lfemale,at 850 

lfemal(^,at 800 

1  female,  at 660 

Ifemale.at 600 

lfemale,at 500 

Schenectady,  N.  Y.: 
Frincipal»~ 

lmale,at 3,100 

Heads  of  departments— 

lmale,at 1,800 

Imale^at 1,600 

lmale,at 1,450 

Imale^at 1,400 

lmale.at 1,300 

2female,at 1,250 

1  female,at 1,200 

1  female,  at 1, 150 

1  female,  at 1 ,  100 

Teachers — 

lmale,at 1,400 

2male,at 1.200 

1  male,  at 1 ,  000 

8female,at 960 

1  female,  at 875 

lfemale,at 850 

lmale,at 800 

5  female,  at 800 

8female,at 750 

3female,at 700 

lfemale,at 650 

1  female,  at 500 

lfemale,at 420 

ilfemale,at. 285 

Troy,N.  Y.: 
Principals— 

lmale,at 2.500 

Vice  principals— 

lmale,at 1,600 

Heads  of  departments— 

6male,at 1,600 

Teachers— 

lmale,at 1.500 

I7female,at 850 

lfemale,at 800 

lf«male,at. 650 

1  Part  time. 


Utlca,  N.  Y.: 


lmale,at 13,000 

Vice  principals— 

Inutoyat 1,600 


lmale,at. 1.800 

Smaleyat 1,000 

2male,at 1,550 

2male,at 1,500 

2male,at 1,400 

2male,at 1,350 

2male,at 1.200 

llftenale,at 1.200 

16fema]ie,at 900 

7fema]e,at 850 

5  female,  at. 800 

Canton,  Ohio: 

PrfnHpah 

1  male,  at 2, 000 

lmale,at 1,300 

Teachers— 

lmale,at 1,300 

8ma]e,at 1,250 

2nAle,at 1,200 

5  female,  at 1, 200 

3  male,  at 1 ,  150 

1  female,  at 1,150 

1  male,  at 1,100 

lfemale,at 1,050 

4ma]e,at 1,000 

lfemale,at 1,000 

3female,at 950 

2f6male,at 900 

3female,at 850 

5female,at. 800 

Youngstown,  Ohio: 

Imnc^pao— 

2ma]e,at 3,000 

Vice  principals— 

2male,at 1,900 

Teachers— 

8male,at 1,000 

3male,at 1,550 

4male,at 1,500 

4male2at 1.400 

lfemale,at 1.400 

10  female,  at 1.300 

Imalejat 1.200 

2female,at. 1.200 

3  female,  at 1,100 

lmale,at 1,000 

2female,at. 1,000 

AUentown,  Pa.: 
Principals— 

1  male,  at 2,000 

Teachers— 

12  male,  at ti.m 

5  female,  at. s 


Altoona,  Pa.: 

Principals— 

lmale,at 2,000 

Vice  principals— 

1  male,  at 1,143 

Heads  of  departments— 

1  female,  at 1.200 

1  male,  at 1.125 

1  male,  at 1,100 

4  female,  at 1, 000 

Teachers— 

ImalOjat 1,125 

8female,at 900 

1  male,  at 855 

3  female,  at 810 

2fema]e,at 720 

Harrisburg,  Pa.: 
Principals— 

lmale,at 3,000 

lmal6,at 2,300 

*  Average. 
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Table  S.—Saiaries  in  public  high  tehools  of  cities  of  more  than  10,000  irUiabitants— 

Continued. 

OMu  ha9tng  60,000  and  fewer  than  100,000  inAofritont*— Continued. 


HuTbbarg,  Pa.~Ckmtlni]ed. 
Teachers — 

1  male,  at $1,860 

1  male,  at 1,700 

lmale,at 1,620 

lmale,at 1,500 

lmale,at 1,400 

Smale^at 1,250 

5male.at 1,200 

2female,at 1,200 

3  male,  at 1,150 

lfemale,at. 1,150 

Smale^at 1,100 

3Xemale,at. 1,100 

lmale.at 1,050 

lfemale,at 1,050 

2male,at 1,000 

3female,at 1,000 

3  female,  at :      950 

2female,at 750 

Pa.: 
Prino^pals— 

lmale,at 2,000 

1  male,  at • 1,700 


1  male,  at 1,500 

3male,at 1,400 

3male,at 1,300 

2ma]e,at 1,260 

1  male,  at 1,150 

1  male,  at l ,  100 

2male,at 1,000 

10  female,  at 1 ,  000 

2female,at 950 

lmale,at 900 

4  female,  at 900 

lmale,at.« 850 

lmale,at 800 

lfemale,at 800 

lfema]e,at 750 

Wflkes-Baire,  Pa.: 
Priocipals— 

lmale,at 3,000 


i 


lma]e,at 1,600 

lmale,at 1,500 

3male,at 1,400 

3male,at : 1,250 

lmale,at 1,200 

2  male,  at 1,000 

2female,at 1,000 

3female,at 950 

2male,at 850 

4  female,  at 850 

lDiale;.at 800 

4feiiiaJe,at 80O 

lmale.at TOO 

2femaie,at TOO 

1  male,  at 660 

lfemale,at 600 

lfemale,at 560 

Pswtocket,  R.  I.: 
Prfaicipab— 

lmale,at 2,500 

Vice  principals— 

lmale,at 1,500 

Teaeher»— 

3male,at 1,200 

3  male,  at 1, 100 

7  female,  at 1,000 

lfemale,at 950 

5female,at 900 

1  male,  at 850 

1  female,  at 750 

1  female,  at 660 

CfaarlBBtan,  S.  C.:i 
PrtncipiUft- 

lmale,at 1,800 

VicepriDcipBto— 

iremale,at 1,000 


Charleston,  8.  C.— Contlnaed. 
Teachers— 

6  female,  at 

4  female,  at 

3  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

Dallas,  Tex.: 
Principals— 

1  male,  at 

1  male,  at 

1  male,  at 

.  Teachers — 

1  male,  at 

5  male,  at 

3  female,  at 

2  male,  at 

1  female,  at 

6  male,  at 

1  female,  at , . . 

2  male,  at 

3  female,  at 

1  male,  at 

6  female,  at 

2male,at 

13  female,  at 

6  male,  at 

4female,at 

1  female,  at 

1  male,  at 

5  male,  at 

lmale.at 

2  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

Houston,  Tex.: 
Principals— 

1  male,  at 

Heads  of  departments— 
3male,|tt 

1  female,  at 

Teachers— 

lmale.at 

6  male,  at 

2  female,  at 

5  male,  at 

11  female,  at 

2  male,  at 

10  female,  at 

San  Antonio,  Tex.: 
Vice  principals— 

1  male,  at 

Heads  of  departments— 

3  male,  at 

5  female,  at 

Teachers— 

8  male,  at 

7  female,  at 

4  female,  at 

4  male,  at 

1  female,  at 

1  male,  at 

28  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah: 
Principals— 

1  male,  at 

Vice  principals— 

2  male,  at 

Heads  of  departments— 

1  male,  at 

1  male,  at 

1  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

Teachers— 

1  male,  at 

2  female,  at 

1  male,  at 

4  male,  at 

5  female,  at 

2  male,  at 


$750 
675 
600 
660 


2,400 

1,800 

990 

1,790 

1,600 

1,600 

1,500 

1,500 

1,400 

1,400 

1,300 

1,300 

1,200 

1,100 

1,050 

1,050 

1,000 

1,000 

855 

810 

720 

675 

675 

450 


2,400 

1,400 
1,400 

1,200 
1,100 
1,100 
1,000 
1,000 
900 
900 


1,602 

1,332 
1,332 

1,242 

1,242 

1,152 

1,062 

1,062 

972 

972 

846 


3,600 

2,100 

2,375 
1,600 
1,600 
1,550 
1,350 

1,350 
1,350 
1,300 
1,360 
1,250 
1,200 


High  and  normal  schoola. 
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Table  8. — Salaries  in  public  high  tehooU  ofcUieM  o/more  than  10,000  inhabiiantt — 

Continued. 

CUk9  having  SOfiOO  and  fewer  Ikaa  100,000  tiiAa5tla«t»-<;onttnued. 


Bali  Lake  aty,  Utah— Continued. 
Teachers— Continued . 

1  male,  at $1,100 

8  female,  at 1, 100 

lmale,at 1,150 

3femaie,at 1,150 

4  male,  at 1 ,  130 

3fe]iia]e,at 1,130 

2remale,at 1,100 

Ifemale^at 1,080 

4  female,  at 1, 07D 

lmale,at 1,050 

2male.at 1,000 

2femaie,at 1,000 

1  female,  at 050 

3female,at 000 

1  female,  at 800 

3female,at 850 

1  male,  at 80O 

4  female,  at 800 

lfemale,at ftSO 

1  female,  al 540 

Taooma,  Wash.: 
Principals— 

lmale,at 2,500 


Taooma,  Wash.— Continued. 

Vice  principals— 

lmale,at $1,000 

Teachen —  

lmale,at 1,700 

lmale,at 1,860 

lmale,at 1,600 

3male,at 1,500 

lmale,at 1,470 

12male,at 1,350 

4  female,  at 1,350 

lmale,at 1,200 

2male.at 1,280 

24femaJe,at 1,230 

2male,at 1,200 

2male.at 1,170 

lfemaie,at 1,170 

3ma]e.at 1,110 

6female,at 1,110 

lma]e,at 1,020 

lfemale,at 000 

lfemale,at 010 

lmale,at 870 

2female,at 870 


CUus  ha  ping  2SJ0O0  and  fewer  than  SOfiOO  inhabUantt. 


Berkeley,  Cal.: 
Principals— 

lma]e,at $3,noo 

Heads  of  departments— 

3male.at 1,800 

2female,at 1,800 

Teachers— 

lmale,at 1,600 

3male.at 1,560 

lfemaje,at 1,660 

10  male,  at ,. 1,500 

28female,at 1,500 

lmale,at 1,320 

2femaie,at 1,320 

4  female,  at 1,300 

1  female,  at 1.200 

1  female,at 1,140 

Pasadena,  Cal.: 
Principals— 

1  male,  at 3,000 

Vice  principals— 

2  male,  at 2,100 

1  female,  at 2,100 

Heads  of  departments— 

1  male,  at 1,8QQ 

4  male,  at 1,700 

lfemale,at 1,700 

1  female,  at 1,500 

Teachers — 

1  male,  at 1,800 

1  female,  at 1,600 

7  male,  at 1,500 

15  female,  at 1,500 

3male,at 1,400 

7female,at 1,400 

••"-^■malc,  at 1,300 

^  llfemaie,at 1,300 

•   2male,at 1,200 

8  female,  at 1,200 

2  female,  at 1,100 

» 1  female,at 076 

Saciamento,  Cal.: 
Principals— 

lmale,at 3,300 

•Vice  principals— 

1  female,  at 2,100 

1  male,  at 2,000 

Teachers — 

2  male,  at 1, 680 

8femaie,at 1,680 

6male,at 1,560 

7  female,  at 1,560 

4male,at 1,500 

1  female,  at 1,500 


Sacramento,  Cal.— Continued. 

Teachers— Continued. 

3  male,  at $1,440 

1  female,  at 1,440 

lmale,at 1,320 

6female,at 1,320 

San  Diego,  Cal.: 

Principals— 

lmale,at 2,700 

Vice  princtools 

lmale,at 2,206 

Teachers— 

lmale,at 2,004 

1  female,  at 1,752 

6male.at 1,644 

2  female,  at 1|M4 

6male,at 1,500 

8fema!e,at 1,500 

12  male,  at 1,416 

10  female,  &t 1,416 

San  Jose,  Cal.: 
Principals— 

1  male, at 3,300 

Vice  principals— 

lmale,at 2,000 

1  female,  at 1,600 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo.: 
Teachcos — 

1  male,  at 1,470 

1  male,  at 1,400 

4female,at 1,400 

Smale^at 1,392 

lfemale,at 1,356 

1  male,  at 1,348 

5  female,  at 1,344 

lmale,at 1,248 

3  female,  at 1,248 

lmale,at 1,200 

lfemale,at 1,200 

1  female,  at 1,104 

2  female,  at 1,176 

lfemale,at 1,002 

1  female,  at 1,000 

lfemale,at 060 

lfemale,at 750 

Pueblo,  Colo.: 
DfatrlctNo.  1: 
Principals— 

1  male, at 2,200 

Heads  of  departments— 

1  male,  at 1,600 

1  male,  at 1, 5uO 

1  male,  at 1 ,  300 

lfemale,at 1,300 


1  Part  time. 
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Table  8. — Salaries  in  public  high  schools  of  cities  of  more  than  10^000  inhabitants — 

ContiBued. 


Cities  having  t6,000  and  fewer  than  60,000  l»haMtoii/«— Continued. 


Pueblo,  Colo. — ContiDaed. 
District  No.  l~Continaed. 

Teachors— 

2  male,  at II, 

2  male,  at 1, 

lmale,at 1, 

Imale.at 1, 

lfeniaie,at 1, 

2feiinale,at 1, 

lfemale,at 1, 

2  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

District  No.  2: 

Principals— 

lmale,at 2, 

Vice  principals— 

lmale,at 1, 

Teachers— 

lma]e,at 1, 

lmale.at 1, 

4  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

7female,at 

1  female,  at 

1  female,  at... 

2  female,  at 

Nenr  Britain,  Conn.: 

Principals— 

lmale,at ^ 3, 


lniale,at 1, 

lmale,at l, 

Imale.at 1, 

1  female,  at 

4  female,  at 

2  female,  at 

2  female,  at 

3  female,  at 

3  female,  at 

2female,at 

Tampa,  Fla.: 
rrindpala— 

Imale.at 2, 

>1  female,  at 

Teacbers— 

1  male,  at l 

10female,at i 

Aniputa,  Ga.: 
Principals— 

lmale,at 2, 

lmale,at 2, 

Teaclien— 

6  males,  aL 1, 

9  female,  at 

Maoon,  Ga.: 
Pnneipals— 

1  male,  at 2, 

Teacbers— 

4male.at 1, 

14  female,  at 

Anrara,  111., 
East  side: 
Principals— 

lmale,at 2, 

Teacbers— 

lmale,at 1, 

lmale,at 1, 

3femaie,at 1, 

2female,at 

2  male,  at 

2  female,  at 

4  female,  at 

1  male,  at 

8  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

lfemale,at 

West  aide: 
Principals— 

1  male,  at 1, 

iGolond.  s 


600 
400 
300 
200 
200 
100 
050 
950 
900 
850 
800 
750 


200 

500 

200 
050 
950 
900 
850 
800 
650 
600 
440 


200 

600 
500 
300 
950 
900 
850 
800 
750 
700 
650 


100 
525 

200 
674 


400 
20O 

500 
900 


500 

100 
810 


500 

300 
200 
000 
950 
900 
900 
850 
800 
800 
700 
600 


600 
Ayerage. 


Am'ora,  HI.— Continued. 
West  Bide— Continued. 
Teachers— 

1  male,  at 11,200 

1  female,  at 1,150 

lf6male,at 1,100 

'                  Imale.at 1,000 

2  female,  at 1,000 

2fema]e,at 900 

lfemale,at 800 

lfemale,at 650 

DanviUe,  lU.: 
Principals— 

1  male,  at 2,100 

Teachers — 

lmale,at i,20O 

3  male,  at... 1,000 

1,000 


4  femaie,  at 
3  female,  at. 

2  female,  at. 

3  female,  at. 

Decatur,  111.: 
Principals— 

1  male,  at . . 

1  female,  at. 

1  female,  at. 
Vice  principalsr— 

4  female,  at. 
Teachers — 

lmale,at 1,860 

lmale,at , 1,350 

1  male,  at 1,100 

3  male,  at 1,000 

lfemaie,at 965 

2male,at 950 

lfemale,at 900 


875 
825 
750 


1,860 
830 
815 

285 


RookfOTd, 


1  female,  at. 
8  female,  at. 
8  female,  at. 
1  female,  at. 

1  female,  at. 

2  female,  at. 
1  female,  at. 
1  female,  at. 

111.: 


850 
840 
810 
770 
730 
720 
600 
650 


Principals— 

lmale,at 3,000 

Vice  principals— 

lfemale,at 1,200 

Teachers — 

lmale,at 1,600 

lmale,at 1,500 

lmale,at 1,300 

2male,at 1,250 

1  male,  at 1,200 

lniale,at 1,150 

3  male,  at 1,100 

1  male,  at 1,050 

8  male,  at l,000 

4male,at 950 

7male,at 900 

6  male,  at 850 

5male,at ^  800 

4  male,  at 760 

3male,at 700 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa: 
Principal*— 

lfemale,at 2,000 

Teachers — 

lfemale,at 1,300 

1  male,  at 1,100 

2  female,  at 1,100 

2  male,  at 1 ,  000 


6  femaie,  at. 

4  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

2  female,  at y... 

3  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

3female,at 

2  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

>  Part  time. 


1,000 
960 
900 
855 
810 
800 
765 
700 
675 
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THE  TANGIBLE  BEWABDS  OF  TEACHING. 


Table  8. — Salaries  in  public  high  tchools  ofciUei  of  more  than  10,000  inhabitants— 

Continued. 


CUkt  lM9Htg  UfiOO  9Md  fewer  tham  BOfiOO  tnibaMtefito-Omtlniied. 


Oedw  Rapids,  Iowa— Oontinoed. 
TMdier»— Contidtied. 

Ifemale^at 1675 

l(emale,st 630 

l(emale,at 600 

lfeinale,at 585 

lfeinale,at 540 

Ufeiiiato,at 450 

Cllnton,  Iowa: 
PriDdpala — 

lfemBle,at 1,600 


liiiale,at 1,300 

liiiale,at 1,060 

1  male  at 1,000 

2feiiiaie,at 1,000 

lfeiiiale,at 050 

2iiiAl6,at 900 

lfeiiiale,at 900 

2feiiiale,at 866 

lfeiiial6,at 808 

lfemale,at 760 

2fei]iale,at 713 

Dubuque.  Iowa: 
PrlxMnpals— 

liiial6,at 1,800 


lniale,at 1,200 

1  male,  at 1,060 

liiiale,at 1,000 

1  male,  at 900 

6female,at 900 

1  male,  at 850 

lfemale,at 850 

1  male,  at 800 

2femaie,at 700 

3feiiiale,at 650 

8kmz  City,  Iowa: 
Prinolpals— 

lmale,at 2,600 


1  male,  at l ,  100 

4male6,at 1,000 

lfemale,at 1,000 

4  male,  at 975 

lfemale,at 975 

1  male,  at 950 

3female,at 950 

2female,at 925 

8iiiale,at 900 

Ofemale,at 900 

lfemale,at 875 

2female,at 850 

lfemale,at 800 

lfemale,at 765 

2female.at 720 

Waterloo,  Iowa,  east: 
Priuoipals— 

lmale,at 1,500 

Teaohen— 

lmale,at 1,350 

lmale,at 1,050 

lmale,at 1,035 

loaale,  at 990 

lfemale,at 950 

Imale.at 900 

2  female,  at 900 

1  female,  at 855 

lfemale,at 788 

4female,at 765 

Topeka,  Kans.: 

Principals— 

lmale,at 2,260 

Vice  principals— 

lmale,at 1,500 

lfemaie,at 1,300 


lmale,at 1.400 

lmale,at 1,325 

lmale,at 1.250 

7males,at 1,200 

lfemale,at 1,200 


Topeka,  Kans.— Continued. 

Teachers— Continued. 

2female,at $1,000 

4femaleyat 945 

3female,at 900 

Imale.at 845 

6female,at -845 

lmale,at 810 

4female,at 810 

2female,at 765 

1  female,  at 730 

2female,at 675 

Newport,  Ky.: 

PrineipaJs— 

lmale,at 1,700 

Vice  principals— 

lmale,at. 1,300 

Teadiera— 

3male,at 1,200 

6female,at 950 

lmale,at 850 

Lewlston,  Me.: 

Principals— 

1  male,  at 1,800 

Vice  principals— 

1  male,  at 1,000 

Teachers—  # 

lfemale,at 800 

5female,at 700 

2female,at 650 

2female,at 660 

Chdsea,  Mass.: 

Principals— 

lmale,at. 2,300 

Vice  principals— 

lmale,at 1,300 

Heads  of  departments— 

lmaie,at 1,800 

lmale,at 1,300 

Teachers — 

8female,at 1,000 

lfemale,at 950 

2female,at 900 

2female,at 800 

lfemale,at 750 

2female,at 650 

lfemale,at 525 

Everett,  Mass.: 

Principals— 

lmale,at 2,500 

Vice  principals— 

lmale,at 1,800 

Heads  of  deportments— 

lmale,at 1,800 

Imale.at 1,450 

2  female,  at 1, 000 

Teachers— 

lmale,at 1,600 

2  male,  at 1,000 

lfemale,at 1,000 

Ofemale,at 000 

3  female,  at 800 

2female,at 750 

4femaleat ^ 700 

2female,at 650 

1  female,  at 600 

Haverhill,  Mass.: 

Principals— 

lmale,at 2,700 

Heads  of  departments— 

lmale,at 1,800 

lmale,at 1,500 

2male,at 1,400 

lmale,at 1,000 

TeaohefB — 

14male,at 900 

2male,at 860 

2  male,  at 800 

lmale,at 760 

lmale,at 700 

lmale,at 660 

lmale,at 600 


1  Part  time. 
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Tablb  S.—^alariet  in  pubHe  high  tt^ooU  of  cities  of  more  than  lOyOOO  inhabOanU 

Continued. 

OMm  JkMiMf  UfiOO  mU  fewer  than  50,000  MhsMtonte— Continued. 


Maldn,  IfKs.: 

FrtndpaU— 

vtopriiSSfe^ •*"' 

T«iJ-?*''* '•'" 

Imale.at 1,700 

lmal6,at 1,600 

3  male,  at 1,500 

3mal6,at 1,400 

lmale,at 1,350 

lmal6,at 1,300 

2niale.at 1,260 

lf«niale,at 1,000 

15female,at 050 

4female,at 000 

2female,at 850 

lfemale,at 800 

lfeinale,at 750 

Neirton,  Mass.: 

Principals— 

2nia]e,at. 3,600 

Heads  of  departments— 

5 male. at 2,500 

lmale.at 2.300 

2  male. at 2,000 

lmale.at 1,800 

lmale.at 1,700 

1  male,  at 1 ,  650 

2  male,  at 1,500 

Ifemale.at 1,500 

lmale.at 1,400 

Ifemale.at 1,250 

lfemale,at 1,200 


lmale.at 2.300 

2  male,  at 1,300 

lmale.at 1,200 

Ifemale.at 1,200 

3  male,  at 1,100 

6  female,  at 1, 100 

2  male,  at 1,050 

3  female,  at 1,050 

3  male,  at 1,000 

Ofiemale.at 1,000 

2fema]e,at 050 

lmale.at 000 

Sfemale.at 000 

lmale.at 850 

lftaiale,at 850 

4female,at 800 

„^  ^        lfemale,at 700 

HttsMd.  Mass.: 
Principals— 

.lmale.at 2,300 

VicepnneipalB— 

lmale.at 1,800 

Heads  of  departments— 

lmale.at 1,400 


5  male,  at 1,200 

3female.at 1,000 

Ifemale.at 000 

Sfemale.at 840 

2male.at 800 

Sfemale.at 800 

3female.at 780 

3fenia]e.at 720 

Ifemale.at 680 

_,            2female,at 640 

Ba]aQ.MasB.: 
Principals— 

lmale.at 2,700 


4male.8t 1,600 

1  male,  at 1.500 

lmale.at 1,450 

lmale.at 1,100 

2female.at 1,050 

lmale.at 050 

lmale.at 850 

lfema]e.at 850 

2faniale.at 800 


Salem,  Mass.— Continued. 
Teacher»— Continued. 

ifemale.at 3750 

Sfemale.at TOO 

2fema]e.at 650 

2fBma]e.at 600 

lmale.at. 400 

Waltham.  Mass.: 
Principals— 

lmale,at. 2.200 


lmale.at 1,700 

2  male,  at 1,400 

Ifemale.at 1,050 

lmale.at 000 

Sfemale.at 000 

3female.at 850 

Ifemale.at 7fiO 

Battle  Creek.  Mich.: 
Principals— 

1  male.at 1,025 

Teachers— 

lmale.at 1,500 

2  male,  at 1,400 

Ifemale.at 1,050 

lmale.at 1.026 

lmale.at 1,000 

Ifemale.at 025 

Sfemale.at , 000 

2female,at 850 

lmale.at 826 

Ifemale.at 826 

lmale.at 800 

Sfemale.at 800 

1  female,  at 775 

2  female,  at 760 

Ifemale.at 725 

lfemale.at 700 

Ifemale.at 600 

Bay  City.  Mich.: 

Principals— 

lmale.at 2.000 

Ifemale.at 1,600 

Teachers— 

6  male,  at 1,150 

3  male,  at 1 ,  050 

4male.at 950 

7  female,  at 950 

Sfemale.at 850 

2female,at 800 

2  female,  at 750 

2fenia]e.at 700 

Calumet.  Mich.: 
Principals— 

lmale.at 2,400 

Teaciiers— 

lmale.at 1,400 

lmale.at , 1,300 

lmale.at 1,250 

1  female  .at 1 ,  200 

2  male,  at 1.150 

Ifemale.at 1.150 

3  male,  at 1,100 

a  female,  at 1 ,  000 

9  female  .at 950 

5female.at 900 

Ifemale.at 850 

2female.at 800 

Flint.  Mich.: 
Prhicipals— 

lmale.at 2.100 

Teachers— 

lmale,at 1.525 

lmale.at 1.250 

lmale.at 976 

lmale.at 900 

Sfemale.at 900 

2  female,  at 775 

Ifemale.at 725 

Ifemale.at 700 

2female,at 660 

Ifemale.at 600 
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THE  TANGIBLE  REWABDS  OF   TEACHING. 


Tablb  8. — Salariee  in  public  high  schools  of  cities  of  more  than  10,000  inhabitants — 

Continued. 


CUie9  having  i6,000  and  fewer  than  50,000  inAoMtofite— ^ontlnoed. 


Jackson  Mich.: 
Principals— 

lmaIe,aL $1,900 

Teachers— 

1  male,  at 1,626 

1  male,  at ].  175 

1  male,  at 1,160 

2  male,  at 1,100 

8  female,  at 1,000 

ltiemale,at 075 

4female,at 960 

Imale.at 960 

1  female,  at 900 

1  female,  at 875 

2female,at 860 

Imale.at.....^ 800 

Ifemale.at 776 

2female.at 760 

KalamaEoo,  Mich.: 

Princtpab— 

1  male,  at. 2,100 

Vice  principals— 

lfemale,at 1,306 

Teachers- 

1  male,  at 1,200 

1  male,  at 1,276 

1  male,  at 1 ,  260 

1  male,  at 1, 246 

1  male,  at 1,126 

1  female,  at 1,096 

1  female,  at 1 .  080 

4  female,  at 1 ,  006 

lfemale,at 976 

lmale,at 900 

lf6maie,at 960 

lfemale,at 946 

lfemale,at 930 

lfemale,at 906 

Imale.at 900 

6femaie,at 900 

1  female,  at 885 

1  female,  at 870 

1  male,  at 866 

1  female,  at 826 

8  female,  at 810 

1  female,  at 796 

3  female,  at 780 

2  female,  at 760 

1  female,  at 735 

2female,at 600 

l4uudnf ,  Mich.: 

Prmcipal^- 

lmale,at 1,800 

Vice  principal— 

1  female,  at 1,050 

Teachers— 

1  male,  at 1,350 

1  male,  at 1,300 

1  male,  at 1,200 

1  male,  at 1 ,  160 

2  male,  at 1 ,  100 

1  male,  at 1,000 

1  female,  at 900 

875 

800 

800 

775 

750 

650 

600 

>lfemale,at. 376 

Linooln,  Nebr.: 
Principals— 

lmale,at. 2,400 

Teachers— 

1  male,  at 1.583 

1  male,  at 1,056 

1  male,  at 1,046 

4  female,  at 1,046 

1  male,  at 998 

1  female,  at 998 


4  female,  at. 
1  male,  at... 
3  female,  at. 
1  female,  at. 

1  female,  at. 

2  female,  at. 
1  female,  at. 


Lincoln,  Nebr. — Continued. 
Teachers— Continued. 

1  female,  at 

1  male,  at 

0  female,  at 

1  male,  at 

3  male,  at. 

14  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

Smale,  at 

1  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

1  female,  at. 

South  Omaha,  Nebr.: 
PrlncipalaH— 

1  male,  at 

Vice  princlpala— 

1  female,  at. 

Teachers— 

1  male,  at. 

1  male,  at 

8  male,  at 

11  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J.: 
Principab— 

1  male,  at 

Teachers— 

1  male,  at. 

2  male,  at. 

1  male,  at 

1  male,  at 

1  male,  at 

2  male,  at 

1  male,  at 

2male,at 

6  female,  at 

lfemale,at 

1  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

4  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

1  male,  at 

1  female,  at. 

East  Orange.  N.  J.: 
Principals— 

1  male,  at 

Heads  of  departments— 

1  male,  at 

1  male,  at 

1  male,  at 

1  male,  at 

1  male,  at 

1  male,  at 

1  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

Teachers— 

Imale.at 

8  female,  at 

3  female,  at 

3  female,  at 

2  female,  at 

3  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

3  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

Orange,  N.  J.: 
Prindpab— 

1  male,  at. 

Teachers— 

1  male,  at 

1  female,  at 

1  male,  at 

1  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

2  female,  at 

1  female,  at 


$975 
950 
950 
938 
903 
903 
856 
808 


713 
465 


1,800 

1,045 

1,476 
1,000 
950 
950 
903 
808 

2,500 

2,200 
2,100 
1,850 
1,800 
1,700 
1,600 
1.450 
1,300 
1,200 
1,150 
1,100 
1,050 
1,000 
950 
900 
850 

3,000 

2.700 
2,500 
2.150 
2,000 
1,900 
1,600 
1,600 
1,160 

8.400 

1,250 

1,200 

1,100 

l.OSO 

1,000 

050 

000 

850 

800 


2,450 

1.500 
1,500 
1,450 
1,400 
1,300 
1,250 
1.175 
1.026 
1,000 


ipart  time. 


s  Unusual  salary,  due  to  legal  complicationa. 
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Table  S.— Salaries  in  public  high  sdiools  of  cities  of  more  than  10^000  inhabitants— 

Gontinued. 

CUkt  Juufing  $6,000  and/ewer  (ham  60,000  inAoMCoiKt— Continued. 


FHthAmboTfN.  J.: 
Principals-- 

1  male,  at 12,350 

Vloe  principals— 

Ifemale^at 1,300 


ln)ale,at 1,700 

amale8,at 1.800 

lmale,at I,fi00 

lmale,at 1,400 

Imale.at 1,250 

1  female,  at 1,100 

lfemale,at 1,000 

21iemale,at 860 

4female,at 800 

WMt  Hoboken  town,  N.  J.: 
Principals— 

lmale,at 2,600 


Imale^at 1,560 

Imale.at 1,600 

Imale.at 1,450 

Ifemale^at 1,450 

Imale.at 1,400 

lfemale,at 1,360 

3  male,  at 1,100 

2  female,  at 1,100 

Amsterdam,  N.  Y.: 

Principals— 

1  male,  at '2,100 

Teselieis— 

lmale,at 1,600 

Imale.at 1,300 

3  female,  at 950 

2fBmale,at 900 

lfemale,at 850 

31iBmale,at 800 

2female,at 750 

lfiemale,at 700 

Auburn,  N.Y.: 

Principals— 

lmale,at 2,850 

Heads  of  departments— 

lmale,at 2,000 

Imale.at 1.800 

2female,at 950 

Teachers— 

lma]e,at 1.700 

3  male,  at 1, 400 

2male,at 1,200 

lfemale,at 1.000 

3  female,  at 900 

3  female,  at 800 

1  female,  at 750 

llemale,at. 680 

1  female,  at 650 

Bin^amton,  N.  Y.: 

Principals— 

lmale,at 2,450 

vice  principals— 

1  female,  at 1 ,  450 

Imale.at 1,200 

lf6male,at. 1,100 


lmale,at 1,200 

2male,at 1,150 

lmale,at 1,125 

2male,at 1,050 

lmale,at 1,000 

Imale.at 900 

6fiBmale,at 825 

lfemale,at 800 

1  female,  at 775 

2female,at 725 

2  female,  at 700 

2  female,  at., 650 

2  female,  at 600 

_Ufemale,at 500 

Priiwipals— 

lmale,at 2,600 


Bhnira,  N.  Y.~Contlnaed. 
Teachers — 

2  male,  at SI ,  350 

lmale,at 1,300 

lmale,at 1,200 

1  male,  at 1,100 

2male,at 1,000 

1  female,  at 850 

9female,at 800 

1  female,  at 776 

8female,at 760 

1  female,  at 726 

2  female,  at 700 

3  female,  at 676 

4  female,  at 650 

Jamestown,  N.  Y.: 

Principals— 

lmale,at 2,500 

Vice  principals— 

lmale,at 1,800 

lmale,at 1,350 

Teachers— 

lfemale,at 1,000 

Imale.at 825 

10femaie,at 826 

1  female,  at 800 

1  female,  at 760 

3females,at 726 

2females,at 700 

lfemale,at 675 

3female,at. 650 

2female,at. 625 

Kineston.N.  Y.: 

Frinoipals— 

2male,at 2,100 

Teaohers— 

Imale.at 1,000 

lfemale,at 1,000 

Imale.at 960 

lfemale,at 926 

4female,at 900 

lfemale,at 826 

llfemale,at 800 

2female,at 760 

Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.: 

Principals— 

lmale,at 3,500 

Teachers— 

2male,at 1,500 

5  female,  at 1 ,  450 

2  female,  at 1 ,  375 

2  female,  at 1,300 

Imale.at 1,275 

fifemaie,at 1,225 

1  female,  at 1, 150 

2female,at 1,075 

4female,at 1,000 

1  female,  at 926 

2fema]e,at 850 

1  female,  at 775 

New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.: 

Principals— 

1  male,  at 8,100 

Teachers— 

lmale,at 1,700 

lmale,at 1,460 

4male.at 1,400 

8  female,  at 1.400 

Imale.at 1,350 

lfemaie,at 1,350 

1  female,  at l,  350 

1  female,  at 1,260 

3  female,  at 1,200 

1  female,  at i  150 

Ifemale^at 960 

2female,at 860 

Niarara  Palis,  N.Y.: 
Principals— 

1  female,  at. 2,700 

Vice  principals— 

lfemale,at i,350 


>  Part  time. 
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THE  TANGIBLE  BEWABDS  OF  TEACHHTG. 


Tablb  8. — SalmieM  in  public  high  »ckooU  oftHitB  of  wore  than  10,000  inhabUanU — 

Coiitinned. 

CmeM  Aovin^  95,000  m»d  fewer  than  S0,000  MboMlrafy-CoDtlnoed. 


Ntenre  FallB,  N.  Y.— Continued. 
Heads  of  departments— 

Imale.at $1,500 

5feinaie,at 1.000 


InuJe.at 1,200 

Imale.at 1,000 

2female,at 983 

2female,at 883 

lfemale,at 850 

3fema]e,at 840 

2female,at 788 

Ifemale^at 750 

lfemale,at 709 

Poa^kMj^e,  N.  z .: 
PrinolpalS'^' 

Imale^at 2,500 


1  male,  at 1,300 

lmale,at 1,250 

lmale,at 1,200 

1  male,  at 1,100 

Imale.at 1,000 

1  female,  at 1,000 

2remale,at 900 

lfemale,at 850 

Ofemale,at 800 

4/emale,at 750 

Watertown,  N.  Y.: 

Prfncipala— 

1  male,  at 2, 100 

Heads  of  departments— 

2female,at 850 

Teachers— 

lmale,at 1,500 

1  male,  at 1,000 

Ofemale,at 750 

4  female,  at 700 

3female,at 050 

4  female,  at 600 

Charlotte,  N.  C: 

Principals— 

lmale,at 1,650 

Teachers— 

1  male,  at 1,000 

2male,at 900 

5  female,  at. .'. 585 

Hamilton.  Ohio: 

Principals— 

lmale,at 2,200 

Teachers— 

1  male,  at 1,«00 

4  male,  at 1,300 

1  male,  at 1, 200 

2  male,  at 1, 100 

Imale.at 1,000 

5  female,  at 1,000 

1  male,  at 950 

lfemale,at 950 

1  female,  at 855 

3female,at 808 

Lima,  Ohio: 

Principals— 

lmale,at 1,800 

Teachers— 

2male.at 960 

4  female,  at 950 

2male.at 855 

lfemale,at 855 

1  female,  at 8ty7 

4  female,  at 760 

1  female,  at 713 

1  female,  at 665 

8  female,  at 570 

Newark,  Ohio: 

Principals— 

1  male,  at 1,700 

Vice  prlncfpais— 

1  male,  at 1,100 

Teadiois  '• 

1  male,  at 1,100 

7male,at 1,050 


Newark,  Ohio— Continaed. 
Teachers— Continued. 

2fenialeyaL 81,060 

lfeniale,at 960 

5female,at. 900 

lfemale,at 8fiD 

lfemale,at. 750 

Springfield,  Ohio: 
PrtncipoJs — 

lmale,at 2,000 


5male,at 1,450 

lmale,at 1,400 

2male,at 1,350 

2male,at 1,2S0 

Imale.at 1,2QD 

1  female,  at 1 ,  300 

5fema]e,at. 1,150 

1  male,  at 1 ,  100 

2female,at. 1,060 

lfemale,at 1,000 

3  female,  at 1,000 

lfeoiale,at. 960 

2female,at. 900 

lfemale,at. 850 

2female,at 800 

Zanesville,  Ohio: 

Prlnoipals— 

lmale,at 1,500 

Vice  principals— 

liniBle,at 1,150 


2Diale,at 1,100 

fimale,at 1,000 

2male,at 060 

lmale.at 900 

7femaie,at. 775 

2female,at 725 

lfemale,at 875 

lfemale,at 660 

lfemale,at 625 

Chester,  Pa.: 

Principals— 

lmale,at 2,000 

Heads  of  departments— 

3male,at 855 

4femaie,at 855 

Teachers— 

imale.at 700 

11  female,  at...  • 700 

Easton,  Pa.: 

Principals— 

lmale,at 1,600 

Teachers— 

2inale,at 1,300 

4male.at 1,200 

1  female,  at 1,200 

1  male,  at 1,100 

1  female,  at 1 ,  100 

Imale.at 1,000 

2  female,  at 1,000 

Hadeton,  Pa.: 

Principals— 

lmale,at 1,800 

Vice  principals— 

1  male,  at 1,400 

Teachers— 

2male.at 1,100 

lfemale,at. 050 

lfemale,at 900 

2female,at 800 

2female,at 7fi0 

lfemale,at 700 

lfemale,at 600 

lfemale,at 660 

Lancaster,  Pa.: 

Teachers— 

2male,at 1,600 

4male,at 1,200 

1  male,  at 1, 100 

2male.at 1,000 

3female,at. 000 
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Tablb  S.SakarieB  in  puhHc  high  9fhooU  of  cities  of  more  than  10,000  inhalntantt— 

Contbnied. 

GMw  tminff  96,000  mni  fewer  fftcm  S0fi00fnkMittnU-Om^m»d. 


Lancastar,  Pa.— Cootinaed 


7fBiiiale,at 1850 

lfBouto,»t 800 

Ifemato^at. 750 

2fBiiiale,at 650 

McKMsport,  Pa.: 

Principals— 

liiiale,at 2,200 

Heads  of  departmonts— 

liiiale.at 1,500 


liiiale,at 1,700 

2inale,at 1,600 

liiiale,at 1,500 

liiiale,at 1,400 

2iiiale,at 1,300 

2iiiale,at 1,200 

lfemale,at 1,200 

2  male,  at 1,100 

31ieiiiaie,at 1,100 

3  female,  at. 1,000 

iremale,at. 800 

New  Castle,  Pa.: 

Principals— 

lmale,at 1,890 

Vice  principals— 

lmale,at 1,035 

Heads  of  departments— 

lmale,at 1,500 

lfemale,at 1,200 

lmale,at 1,086 

lmale,at 1,000 

1  male,  at 900 

Teachers— 

IfQmale,at M5 

1  male,  at 900 

2female,at 900 

lmale,at 856 

1  female,  at 866 

3fiemale,at 810 

2female,at 766 

2male,at 720 

3female,at. 720 

1  female,  at. 076 

lfeniale,at 540 

aenandoah,  Pa.: 

Principals —  • 

lmale,at 990 

Vice  principals— 

lfemale,at 828 

Teachers— 

2female,at 726 

lfemald,at. 585 

^flllamsport.  Pa.: 

Principals — 

Viceprinc^tals— 

„    ^    lmale,at 1,365 

Heads  of  departments— 

1  male,  at 1,215 

lmale,at 1,186 

lniale.at 1,130 

1  female,  at 1,005 

lfemale,at. 870 

lfemale,at. 825 

Teacheis— 

2male,at 825 

2female,at. 825 

llemale,at. 780 

2ilNnale,at 736 

1  male,  at 646 

3femaie,at. 646 

lltaiale,at. 610 

York,  Pa.: 

Princ^MJs— 

lmala,at 2,000 

Teachen— 

3mala,at 1,170 

lmale,at 1,125 

lmale,at 1,080 

lmale,at 1,035 

>  Colored. 


York,  Pa.— Continued. 
TeacheiB— Continued. 

lmale,at 1090 

Imale.at 900 

2remaie,at 900 

1  male,  at 855 

Imale.at 810 

2  female,  at 765 

1  female,  at 720 

2  female,  at 675 

2female,at 630 

lfemale,at 406 

Newport,  R.  I.: 

Principals — 

Imale.at 3,000 

Vice  principals— 

linale,at 2,000 

Teachers— 

lmale,at 2,500 

lmale,at 1,600 

1  male,  at 1,400 

lmale,at 1,200 

6  female,  at 1,200 

1  female,  at 1, 100 

1  female,  at 1,000 

1  female,  at. 900 

lfemale,at 750 

Warwick,  R.  I.: 

Principles— 

1  male,  at 1,800 

Teachers— 

1  male,  at 1 ,  150 

1  female,  at 900 

3female,at 800 

1  female,  at 750 

lfemale,at 700 

lfemale,at. 600 

Woonsocket,  R.  I.: 

Princlpflus— 

1  male,  at 1,900 

Vice  principals— 

1  male,  at 1,200 

Teachers— 

1  male,  at 1, 150 

4  female,  at 900 

2  female,  at 850 

Columbia,  B.  C: 

Principals— 

1  male,  at 1,400 

1  female,  at 1,035 

Teachers — 

5  female,  at 603 

2  female,  at 644 

Chattanooga.  Tenn.: 

Principals— 

1  male,  at 2, 000 

1 1  male,  at 1,350 

Teachers— 

1  male,  at 1,500 

1  male,  at 1,260 

1  male,  at L,250 

2  male,  at 1,240 

1  male,  at 1 ,  044 

3  female,  at 1,035 

1  male,  at 990 

2  female,  at 855 

lfemale,at 800 

1 1  male,  at 675 

1 1  female,  at 675 

>1  male,  at 460 

>  2  female,  at 450 

1  female,  at. 405 

Knoxrille,  Tenn.: 
Principals— 

Imale.at 1,800 

Teachers— 

lmale,at 1500 

1  male,  at 1  140 

5  female,  at 1  093 

2  male,  at 950 

1  female,  at. 855 

7female,at 713 

SI  colored. 
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Table  8. 


in  pubUc  high  mAooU  o/eiiiei  t^mcre  ikon  lOyOOO 

Contiiiiied. 


CUkt  ha9ta§  U/m  mmd  ft 

KnozrOle,  TBiiii.-<}ontiniied. 

TeadMo— ContlDiied. 

lfeiiiale,at. fSTD 

Ifemale.at. 513 

Ifemale^at. 475 

El  Pafo,  Tex.: 

Pripc^iala 

liittle,ftt 2,Oi5 

HMds  of  department*— 

Smale.at 1*306 

4fenMie,8t. 1,306 

Teachen— 

liiiale,at 1,086 

5female,at. 1,095 

Ofden.  Utah: 

Prtncipato— 

Imale^at 2,500 

Imale^at 1,700 

liiiale,at 1,000 

Teachers — 

2iiiale,at 1,400 

liiiale,at 1,350 

Imale^at 1,300 

2iiiale,at 1,250 

4iiiale.at 1,200 

2female,at. 1,200 

1  male,  at 1,150 

1  female,  at 1 ,  150 

1  female,  at 1,050 

lmale,at 1,000 

1  female,  at 1,000 

2male,at 900 

Imale.at 850 

lfemale,at. 850 

Portsmoath,  Va.: 

Principala— 

lmale,at 1,800 

VicepriDcipau— 

lmale,at 1,200 

Teachero— 

Imale.at 1,200 

3  female,  at 750 

2fem^e,at 700 

1  female,  at 450 

Wheeling,  W.  Va.: 
Principal— 

lmale,at 1,005 

Teachera — 

4  male,  at 1,150 

2male.at 950 

lfemale,at 950 

8  female,  at 890 

lfemale,at 800 

Oreen  Bar,  Wis.: 

Principals— 

1  male,  at 1,900 

lmale,at 1,700 

Teachers— 

1  male,  at 1,100 

2  male,  at 1,050 

2  male,  at 1,000 

1  female,  at 1,000 

4  female,  at 900 

Imale.at 850 

4  female,  at 850 

Imale.at 800 

3  female,  at. 800 

4  female,  at 750 

2  female,  at 650 

1  female,  at 000 

lfemale,at 500 

1  female,  at 450 

1  male,  at 400 

La  Crosse,  Wis.: 

Principals— 

1  male,  at 2, 000 

Vice  principals— 

1  female,  at 1,350 

Heads  of  departments— 

lmale,at 1,350 

Imale.at 1,225 

Imale.at 1,200 

1  female,  at 1, 100 

1  female,  at 1,060 


SOJOOO 

La  CroMB,  Wia.— CootiiinBd. 

lmale,at tl,U» 

lmale,at 1,075 

lmale,at 1,000 

3female,at 1,000 

3male,at 975 

2male,at 950 

lfeaiale,at 960 

lfemale,at. 025 

lfeiiiale,at 875 

lfemale,at. 8S0 

2feinale,at. 826 

4female,at. 800 

2feo]ale,at. 750 

lfemale,aL 726 

1  female,  at. TOO 

Madison,  Wis.: 

Principals— 

lma]e,at 3,000 

Vice  principals— 

lmalB,at 1,800 

Heads  of  departments— 

lmale,at 1,860 

lmale,at 1,500 

2niale,at 1,300 

lmale.at 1,250 

lfemale,at. 1,000 

Teachers— 

1  male,  at 1,250 

1  male,  at 1, 100 

Imale.at 1,000 

4  female,  at. 925 

1  female,  at. 900 

2female,at 875 

3  female,  at 860 

6female,at 825 

8female,at 800 

1  female,  at. 720 

Oshkosh,  Wis.: 

Principals— 

lmale,at 2,000 

Teachers— 

2  male,  at 1,200 

2  male,  at 1,100 

lfemale,at 975 

1  female,  at 025 

3  female,  at 825 

lmale,at 800 

5femaie,at 800 

6  female,  at 775 

2  female,  at 750 

1  female,  at 725 

1  female,  at 700 

Sheboygan,  Wis.: 

Principals— 

1  male,  at 1,800 

Heads  of  departments— 

2male,at 1,200 

1  male,  at 1,150 

1  female,  at 1,000 

1  male,  at 950 

1  male,  at 900 

lfemaie,at 900 

Teachers— 

lfemale,at 850 

1  male,  at 800 

lfemale,at 800 

3  female,  at 750 

1  female,  at 7D0 

1  female,  at 6S0 

Superior,  Wis.: 

Principals— 

1  male,  at 2,400 

1  male,  at 2, 100 

Teachers—  . 

1  male,  at 1,250 

5  male,  at 1,200 

1  male,  at 1, 188 

1  male,  at 1, 150 

1  female,  at 1,150 

2  male,  at 1,100 

6  female,  at 1,100 

lmale,at 1,060 
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Table  8. — Salaries  in  public  high  schools  of  cities  of  more  than  10,000  inhabitants — 

Continued. 


CUIes  hoping  KfiOO  and  fewer  ikan  dOfiOO  inJ^oMtonto— Continued. 


Boperior.  Wis.— Gontinaed. 
Teaenera— Gontlnued. 

1  female,  at 11,050 

1  male,  at 1,000 

1  female,  at 1,000 

2  female,  at 055 

3female,at 950 

2female,at 005 

1  female,  at 900 

lfemale,at 858 

lfemale,at 850 

1  female,  at 808 

1  female,  at 750 

Raeiiw,Wis.: 
Principals— 

1  male,  at 2,150 

Vice  principals— 

lmale,at 1,500 


Racine,  Wis.— Continued. 
Teachers— 

1  female,  at 11,150 

1  male,  at 1,100 

2  female ,  at 1,  lOO 

lmale,at 1,050 

1  male,  at 1,000 

1  female,  at 1,000 

1  female,  at 975 

1  female,  at 960 

2  male,  at 900 

1  female,  at 900 


2  female,  at. 
1  female,  at. 
1  female,  at. 
1  female,  at. 
1  female,  at. 


850 
825 
775 
700 
500 


CUiee  having  10,000  and  fewer  than  $6,000  inhabitants. 


ficlma.  Ala.: 
PrindiMils— 

1  male,  at 

Teachers— 

1  male,  at 

2  female,  at 

TucBon,  Ariz.: 

Principals— 

1  male,  at 

Teachers— 

2male,at 

6  female,  at 

Fort  Smltti,  Ark.: 
Principals— 

1  male,  at 

1 1  female,  at 

Heads  of  departments— 

1  male,  at 

6  nude,  at 

1  male,  at 

1  male,  at 

2female,at 

Teachers— 

1  male,  at 

1  fonale,  at 

3  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

4  female,  at 

^1  male,  at 

1  female,  at 

1  Imale.at 

>  1  female,  at 

Alameda,  CaL: 
Principals— 

1  male,  at 

Vice  principals— 

1  nude,  at 

Heads  of  departments— 

2male.at 

2  female,  at 

1  male,  at 

1  male,  at 

Teachers— 

8  female,  at 

2  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

*!  female,  at 

Bm«ka,Cal.: 
Principals — 

1  female,  at 

Vice  principals— 

1  male,  at 

Teachers— 

2  male,  at 

1  male,  at 

5  female,  at 

^  Sftenale,  at 

ITcsDo,  Cal.: 

Prhieipals— 

1  male,  at 

Vice  princ4;wl»— 

1  male,  at 


11,500 

1,200 
855 


2,025 

1,400 
1,400 


2,400 
785 

1,350 
1,215 
1,125 
1,080 
900 

900 
900 
810 
765 
«675 
585 
540 
450 
450 


>  Colored. 


.  2,900 

.  1,800 

.  1,740 

.  1,740 

.  1,620 

.  1,560 

.  1,440 

.  1,260 

.  1,200 

720 

.  1,800 

.  1,400 

.  1,300 

.  1,200 

.  1,100 

.  1,000 

.  3,000 

.  2,000 

*  Average  salary. 


Fresno,  Cal.— Continued. 
Heads  of  departments— 

1  male,  at |1,800 

4  male,  at 1 ,  750 

1  male .  at 1 ,  600 

4  female,  at 1 ,  400 

1  female,  at 1,350 

Teachers^ 

1  male,  at 1,550 

3  male,  at 1,500 

7  female,  at 1,300 

5  female,  at. 1 ,  250 

2  female,  at 1 ,  200 

1  female,  at 1, 100 

Long  Beach,  Cal.: 
Principfus— 

1  male,  at 2, 400 

Vice  principals— 

1  male,  at 1,800 

2  males,  at 1,500 

lfemale,at 1,400 

Teachers— 

lmale,at 1,600 

4  male,  at 1,400 

22  female,  at 1, 400 

1  male,  at 1,300 

3  female,  at 1 ,  300 

1  male,  at 1,200 

5  female,  at 1, 200 

2  male,  at 1,100 

lmale.at 500 

Pomona,  Cal.: 
Principals— 

1  male,  at 2,000 

Heads  of  departments— 

1  male,  at 1,800 

5  male,  at 1,500 

3  female,  at 1,500 

1  female,  at 1,300 

Teachers — 

3  male,  at 1,400 

5  female,  at 1, 400 

2  male,  at 1,300 

1  female,  at 1,300 

3  female,  at 1, 20O 

Redlands,  Cal.: 

Principals— 

1  male,  at 1,800 

Vice  principals — 

1  male,  at 2,400 

Heads  of  departments— 

1  male,  at 1,700 

1  female,  at 1,500 

Teachers— 

4  male,  at 1,700 

2  male,  at 1,600 

3  female,  at 1,500 

lmale.at 1,400 

3  female,  at 1 ,  300 

1  male,  at 1,200 

2  female,  at 1,200 

2  female,  at 1, 100 


s  Assistant. 
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TABI4B  8. — Salaries  in  public  high  khooU  ofeitiu  of  more  than  10,000  irUtdbitanU — 

Contiiiued. 

CUka  haoiM  ^fOOO  and/ewer  tkam  SOfiOO  Mh^iMtefM—Gontlnued. 


Gedw  Rapids,  Iowa— Continued. 

TeaoibiBrs— GontlilQed. 

1  female,  at $675 

lfeiiiale,at 630 

lfemale,at 600 

Ifemale^at 686 

iremale,at 540 

Ufemato^at 460 

CUnton,  Iowa: 

Prlnoipab— 

IfMiiBle.at 1,600 

Teaohefa— 

l]iia]e,at 1,200 

lma]e,at 1,060 

Imale.at 1,000 

2feinaie,at 1,000 

lfeiiiale,at 960 

2]nale.at 900 

lfeiiiaie,at 900 

2female,at 856 

lfemale,at 808 

lfemale,at 760 

2feiiiale,at 713 

Dubuque,  Iowa: 

Pnnoipala — 

liiiale,at 1,800 

Teaohen— 

linale,at 1,200 

1  male,  at 1,060 

lmale,at 1,000 

lmale,at 900 

6female,at 900 

lmale,at 850 

lfemaie,at 850 

1  male,  at 800 

2feniale,at 700 

3female,at 660 

Sioux  City,  Iowa: 

Prindpals— 

lmale,at 2,600 

Teadicfs — 

1  male,  at 1,100 

4males,at 1,000 

lfemale,at 1,000 

4  male,  at 976 

lfemale,at 975 

lmale,at 950 

3female,at 950 

2  female,  at 925 

8male,at 900 

9  female,  at 900 

lfemale,at 875 

2female,at 850 

lfemale,at 800 

1  female,  at 765 

2female.at 720 

Waterloo,  Iowa,  east: 

Principalfl— 

lmale,at 1,500 

Teachers — 

lmale,at 1,350 

lmale,at 1,060 

lmale,at 1,086 

lmale,at 990 

1  female,  at 950 

lmale,at 900 

2  female,  at 900 

1  female,  at 855 

lfemale,at 788 

4feiiiale,at 765 

Topeka,  Kans.: 

Principals— 

lmale,at 2,250 

Vice  principals— 

lmale,at 1,600 

lfemale,at 1,300 

Teadiers— 

lmale,at 1,400 

lmale,at 1,325 

lmale,at 1,250 

7males,at 1,200 

lfemale,at 1,200 


Topeka,  Kans.— Continued. 

Teachers— Continued . 

2  female,  at $1,000 

4female,at 945 

Sfemale^at (MD 

Imale.at 845 

6female,at '846 

lmale,at 810 

4femaie,at 810 

2  female,  at 766 

lfemale,at 720 

2female,at 075 

Newport,  Ky.: 

rrineipaia— 

lmale,at 1,700 

Vice  principals— 

1  male,  at 1,300 


3male,at 1,200 

6female,at 050 

lmale,at 850 

Lewlston,  Me.: 
Principals— 

1  male,  at 1,800 

Vice  principals— 

lmale,at 1,000 

Teaobets-  « 

lfemale,at 800 

6female,at 700 

2female,at 650 

2female,at 660 

Chelsea,  ICass.: 

Principals— 

lmale,at. 2,300 

Vice  principals— 

lmale,at 1,800 

Heads  of  departments— 

lmaie,at 1,800 

lmale,at 1,300 

Teachers— 

8female,at 1,000 

lfemale,at 050 

2female,at 900 

2female,at 800 

lfemale,at 750 

2female,at 650 

lfemale,at 525 

Byerett,  Mass.: 

Principals— 

lmale,at 2,600 

Vice  principals— 

lmale,at 1,800 

Heads  of  departments— 

lmale,at 1,800 

Imale.at 1,450 

2female,at 1,000 

Teachers— 

lmale,at 1,600 

2  male,  at 1,000 

lfemale,at 1,000 

9female,at 900 

3  female,  at 800 

2female,at 750 

4femaleat ^ 700 

2female,at 650 

lfemale,at 600 

Haverhill,  Mass.: 

Principals— 

lmale,at 2,700 

Heads  of  departments— 

lmale,at 1,800 

lmale,at 1,600 

2male,at 1,400 

lmale,at 1,000 

Teachers — 

14male,at 900 

2male,at 860 

2male,at 800 

lma]e,at 760 

lmale,at 700 

lmale,at 660 

lniale,at 600 


1  Part  time. 
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Table  S.—Salarieg  in  public  kigh  whooU  of  cities  of  more  than  10,000  inhabitants— 

Continued. 

CMu  lavking  UfiOO  »ni  fewer  than  SOfiOO  iiikaWeaNt«--Continaed. 


Haldol,  llaas.: 
Priiicipals — 

Inude^at $2,000 

Vice  principals— 

liiiato,at 1,700 


lmale,at 1,700 

lm«le,at 1,600 

3  male,  at 1,300 

3iiiale,at 1,400 

1  male,  at 1,360 

lmale,at 1,300 

2male.at 1,260 

lfeiiiale,at 1,000 

16female,at 060 

4female,at 000 

2female,at 850 

lfemale,at 800 

lfemale,at 760 

Neirton,  Mass.: 

Principalft— 

2male,at. 3,600 

Heads  of  departments— 

6  male,  at 2,600 

1  male,  at 2,200 

2  male,  at 2,000 

1  male,  at 1,800 

imale.at 1,700 

1  male,  at 1,650 

2male.at 1,500 

lfemale,at 1.500 

lmale,at 1,400 

lfemale.at 1,250 

Ifemale.at. 1,200 


imale.at 2,200 

2  male,  at 1,300 

Imale.at 1,200 

lfemale.at 1,200 

Smale.at 1,100 

6  female,  at 1,100 

2  male,  at 1,060 

3female.at 1,060 

Smale.at 1,000 

Ofemale.at 1,000 

2female,at 060 

Imale.at 000 

afemale.at 000 

Imale.at 860 

llemale.at 850 

4female,at 800 

lfemale.at 700 

PtttaHeld,  ICaas.: 

Principal»— 

lmale,at 2,300 

Vice  principals— 

Imale.at 1,800 

Heads  of  departments— 

1  male,at 1,400 

Teachers — 

5  male,  at 1.200 

afemale.at 1,000 

lfemale,at 000 

Sfemale.at 840 

2male.at 800 

Sfemale.at 800 

Sfemale.at 760 

Sfemale.at 720 

lfemale.at 680 

2female,at 640 

Salam.  Mass.: 

Principals— 

imale.at 2,700 


4male.at. 1.600 

Imale.at 1.600 

Imale.at 1.450 

imale.at 1.100 

2 female. at. l.OSO 

imale.at 060 

imale.at 860 

lfemale,at 860 

2fNna]e.at 800 


Salem,  Mass.— Continued. 
Teachers— Continued. 

4  female,  at $750 

Sfemale.at 700 

2female.at 650 

2female,at 600 

Imale.at 400 

Waltham.  Mass.: 
Principals— 

Imale.at. 2.200 

Teachers— 

1  male,  at 1,700 

2  male,  at 1,400 

lfemale.at 1,060 

Imale.at 000 

Sfemale.at 000 

Sfemale.at 850 

lfemale.at 760 

Battle  Creek.  Mich.: 
Principals— 

imale.at 1,025 

Teachers— 

imale.at 1.600 

2  male,  at 1,400 

lfemaie,at 1.060 

imale.at 1.025 

Imale.at 1,000 

1  female,  at 025 

Sfemale.at 000 

2female.at 850 

lmale.at 825 

lfemale.at 825 

lmale,at.  800 

Sfemale.at 800 

1  female.at 775 

2  female,  at 750 

lfemale.at 725 

1  female,  at 700 

lfemale.at 600 

Bay  City.  Mich.: 
Principals— 

Imale.at 2,000 

1  female,  at 1,600 

Teachers— 

6  male,  at 1,150 

Smale.at 1.050 

4ma]e.at 060 

7female,&t 060 

5female.at 850 

2female.at 800 

2  female,  at 760 

2female.at 700 

Calumet,  Mich.: 
Principals— 

Imale.at 2.400 

Teachers — 

Imale.at 1.400 

Imale.at , 1,300 

1  male,  at 1,250 

1  female ,  at 1 ,  200 

2  male,  at 1,160 

lfemale.at 1,160 

Smale.at 1.100 

Sfemale.at 1.000 

0  female,  at 050 

6female,at 000 

lfemale.at 860 

2female.at 800 

Flint.  Mich.: 
Principals— 

Imale.at 2,100 

Teachers — 

lmale.at 1,625 

Imale.at 1,260 

Imale.at 075 

lmale.at 000 

Sfemale.at 000 

2  female  .at 776 

lfemale.at 725 

1  female,  at 700 

2female.at 660 

lfemale.at 600 
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CUiM  kaohig  is, 000  and  fewer  than  50,000  inhahitant9-<kmtinti»d.. 


Jackson  Mich.: 

Principals^ 

1  male,  at $1,900 

Teachers— 

1  male,  at 1,625 

1  male,  at 1, 175 

1  male,  at 1. 150 

2male.at 1,100 

8femaie,at 1,000 

12Boiale,at 975 

4  female,  at 960 

Imale.at 960 

1  female,  at 900 

1  female,  at 875 

2female,at 850 

Imale.at ^ 800 

1  female,  at 775 

2female.at 750 

KalamaEoo,  Mich.: 

Principal^"' 

imale^at. 2,100 

Vice  principals— 

lfemale,at. 1,305 

Teachtta  ■ 

1  male,  at 1,290 

1  male,  at 1,275 

1  male,  at 1 ,  250 

1  male,  at 1,245 

1  male,  at 1,125 

1  female,  at 1,095 

1  female,  at 1 .  060 

4  female,  at 1 ,  005 

lfemale,at 975 

lmale.at 960 

lfemale,at 960 

lfemale,at 9i5 

lf6male,at 930 

lfemale,at 905 

1  male,  at 900 

6female,at 900 

1  female,  at 885 

lfemale,at 870 

lmale,at 855 

lfemale,at 825 

8fema]e,at 810 

1  female,  at 795 

3  female,  at 780 

2  female,  at 750 

1  female,  at 735 

2female,at 600 

Lonsfaig,  Mich.: 

Prmcipals— 

lmale,at. 1,800 

Vice  principals— 

lfemale,at 1,050 

Teacher»— 

1  male,  at 1,350 

1  male,  at 1,300 

1  male,  at 1 ,  200 

1  male,  at 1, 150 

2  male,  at 1, 100 

1  male,  at 1,000 

1  female,  at 900 

4  female,  at 875 

lmale,at 800 

3female,at 800 

1  female,  at 775 

lfemale,at 760 

2female,at 650 

lfemale,at... 600 

>1  female,  at 375 

Lincoln,  Nebr.: 

Principals— 

lma]e,at. 2,400 

Teachers— 

1  male,  at l .  583 

lmale,at. 1,055 

1  male,  at 1,045 

4  female,  at 1 .  045 

lmale,at 998 

1  female,  at 998 


Lincoln,  Nebr.— Gontlnaed. 

Teachers— Continued. 

lfeniale,at $975 

lmale,at 950 

0female,at 950 

1  male,  at 938 

3male,at 903 

14female,at 903 

lfemale,at 855 

8male,at 806 

lfemaie,at 808 

lfemale,at 713 

lfemale,at 465 

South  Omaha,  Nebr.: 

Principals— 

1  male,at 1,800 

Vice  principals— 

1  female,  at 1,045 

Teachers — 

1  male,  at 1,475 

1  male,  at 1,000 

3male,at 950 

lliemale,at. 950 

lfemale,at 908 

lfemale,at. 806 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J.: 
Principals— 

imale^at. 2,500 

Teachers— 

lma1e,at. 2.200 

2  male,  at 2.100 

1  male,  at 1,850 

1  male,  at 1,800 

1  male,  at 1.700 

2  male,  at 1,600 

1  male,  at 1,450 

2  male,  at 1,300 

6female,at 1,200 

1  female,  at 1, 150 

1  female,  at 1 ,  100 

1  female,  at 1,050 

4  female,  at 1,000 

lfemale,at 950 

lmale,at 900 

lfemale,at. 850 

East  Orange,  N.  J.: 

Principals— 

lmale,at 3,000 

Heads  of  departments— 

1  male,  at 2,700 

1  male, at 2,500 

1  male,  at 2,150 

1  male,  at 2,000 

1  male,  at 1,900 

1  male,at 1,600 

1  female,  at 1, 500 

lfemale,at 1,150 

Teachers — 

1  male,  at >3,400 

3female,at 1,250 

8  female,  at 1,200 

3  female,  at 1 ,  100 

2  female,  at 1 .  050 

3f6male,at 1,000 

1  female,  at 950 

3female,at 900 

lfemale,at 850 

lfemale,at 800 

Orange,  N.  J.: 

Princ^jals— 

lmale,at :.  2,450 

Teachers— 

1  male,  at 1,500 

lf6male,at 1,500 

1  male,  at 1,450 

1  female,  at 1, 400 

1  female,  at 1,300 

1  female,  at 1 .  250 

1  female,  at 1, 175 

2  female,  at 1,025 

1  female,  at 1 .  000 


1  Part  time. 


*  Unusual  salary,  due  to  legal  complications. 
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Table  8. — Salaries  in  public  high  schools  of  cities  of  more  than  10,000  inhabitants — 

Continued. 

Cltk9  kaoing  UfiOO  and  fewer  fhim  60,000  InftaMtoiK^— Continued. 


Peith  Amboy,  N.  J.: 

Principals— 

1  male,  at S2,350 

Vice  principals— 

lfemale,at 1,300 

TteoSiero— 

lmale,at 1,700 

2nialflB,at 1,600 

lmale,at I,fi00 

lnuae,at 1,400 

lmale,at 1,260 

1  female,  at 1,100 

lfemale,at 1,000 

2female,at 850 

4fBmale,at 800 

West  HolxAan  town,  N.  J.: 

Principals— 

lniale,at 2,600 

TeachflES— 

lma]e,at l.MO 

Imale.at 1,500 

Imale.at 1,460 

Ifemale.at 1,450 

Imale.at 1,400 

lfemale,at 1,350 

3  male,  at 1,100 

2femaie,at 1,100 

Amsterdam,  N.  Y.: 

Principals— 

1  male,  at '2,100 


lma]e,at 1,600 

Imale.at 1,300 

3  female,  at 950 

2  female,  at 900 

l(emale,at 850 

3  female,  at 800 

2  female,  at 750 

1  female,  at. 700 

Auburn,  N.  Y.: 

Principals— 

1  male,  at 2, 850 

Heads  of  departments— 

lmale,at 2,000 

Imale.at 1.800 

2female,at 950 

Teadiers— 

lmale,at 1,700 

3male,at 1,400 

2male,at 1,200 

lfemale,at 1,000 

3female,at 900 

3f«male,at 800 

lfemale,at 750 

lflBmale,at 680 

lfemale,at 650 

Binsfaamton,  N.  Y.: 


lmale,at 2,450 

Vice  principals— 

1  female,  at 1.450 

imale.at 1,200 

lfemale,at. 1,100 

Tcafdiers^ 

lmale,at 1,200 

2male,at 1,150 

lmale,at 1,126 

2male,at 1,050 

imale.at 1.000 

imale.at 900 

6  female,  at 825 

lfemale,at. 800 

1  female,  at 775 

2  female,  at 725 

2female,at 700 

2  female,  at... 650 

2female,at 600 

ilfema]e,at. 500 

Ebnira,N.Y.: 
Prineipals— 

lmale,at 2,500 


Elmira,  N.  Y.~Contlnued. 
Teachers— 

2  male,  at $1,350 

lmale,at 1,300 

1  male,  at 1,200 

1  male,  at 1,100 

2male,at 1,000 

1  female,  at 850 

9female,at 800 

lfemale,at 776 

8  female,  at 750 

lfemale,at 726 

2female,at 700 

8female,at 675 

4female,at 650 

Jamestown,  N.  Y.: 
Principals— 

lmale,at 2,500 

Vice  principals— 

lmale,at 1,800 

lmale,at 1,3S0 


lfemale,at 1,000 

Imale.at 825 

10  female,  at 826 

lfema]e,at 800 

1  female,  at 750 

3females,at 725 

2  females,  at 700 

1  female,  at 675 

2female,at 650 

21toiale,at. 625 

Kincston,  N.  Y.: 

2  male,  at 2,100 

Teachers-" 

lmato.at 1,000 

1  female,  at 1,000 

Imale.at 950 

lfemale,at 926 

4female,at 900 

lfeniale,at 825 

1 1  female ,  at 800 

2  female,  at 750 

Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.: 

Principals— 

lmale,at 3,500 

Teachers— 

2male,at 1,500 

6female,at 1,450 

2  female,  at 1, 375 

2female,at 1,300 

Imale.at 1,276 

6female,at 1,225 

1  female,  at l,  150 

2fenuie,at 1,076 

4  f emal  e ,  at 1 .  000 

lfemale,at 925 

2  female,  at 850 

1  female,  at 775 

NewRocheIle,N.  Y.: 

Principals— 

1  male,  at 3,100 

Teachers— 

1  male,  at 1,700 

1  male,  at 1, 450 

4niale,at 1,400 

8  female,  at 1.400 

Imale.at 1,350 

lfemale,at 1,350 

lfemale,at 1,360 

1  female,  at 1,250 

3  female,  at 1,200 

1  female,  at i  160 

Ifemale^at 960 

2fiBmale,at 850 

Niacara  Falls,  N.Y.: 
Principals— 

1  female,  at 2,700 

Vice  principals— 

lfemale,at i,360 


1  Part  time. 
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Table  8. — Salaries  in  public  high  gchooU  of  cities  of  more  than  10,000  inhabitants— 

Contmued. 

CUlM  kavinff  10,000  md  fewer  than  iS,000  <n*aMteiK»-Gontinaed. 


FiBiikfort.  Ky.: 

PiinapaM— 

ImatefSt $850 

Teachers— 

lfBXiiftle,at TOO 

2fBmale,8t 600 

3  female,  at 575 

Henderaon,  Ky.: 

Prlnclpab— 

imale^at 2,000 

3iiiale.at 850 

2  female,  at 860 

2  female,  at 800 

lfemale,at 700 

>1  male,  at 600 

Owensboro,  Ky.: 
Principals— 

lma]e,at 1,500 

Heads  of  departments— 

1  male,  at 1,125 

2male,at 900 

2  female,  at 855 

1  female,  at 720 

lfemale,at 675 

Teachers— 

Imale.at 900 

2  female,  at 720 

lf«ma]e,at 675 

Monroe,  La.: 

Teachers— 

2  male,  at 900 

1  female,  at 810 

1  female,  at 765 

Auburn,  Me.: 

Principals— 

1  male,  at 2,  lOO 

Vice  principals— 

1  male,  at 1,400 

Heads  of  departments— 

1  male,  at 1, 100 

Teachers— 

5  female,  at 750 

1  female,  at 700 

1  female,  at 650 

1  female,  at 600 

2  female,  at 500 

Augusta,  Me.: 

Principals— 

1  male,  at 1,700 

Heads  of  departments— 

1  male,  at 1,400 

1  male,  at 1,000 

Teachers—  « 

1  male .  at 750 

4  female,  at TOO 

2  female,  at 650 

1  female,  at 550 

1  female,  at 500 

2  female,  at 450 

1  female,  at 350 

Baninir,  Me.: 
Principals— 

1  male,  at 2,200 

Teachers— 

1  male,  at l ,  600 

2  male,  at 1, 100 

1  male,  at 1,000 

Imale.at 900 

15  female,  at 750 

3  female,  at 650 

Arlington.  Mass.: 

Principals— 

-         lmale,at 2,400 

Ileads  of  deportments— 

1  male,  at 1,650 

1  male,  at 1,300 

lmale,at 1,200 

Teachers— 

3  female,  at. 950 

3  female,  at. 900 

lfBmale,at 850 


Arlington,  Mass.— Continued. 

Teachers— Continued. 

2female,at 1800 

6female,at 750 

lfemale,at. 40O 

Attleboro,  Mass.: 

Principals— 

1  male,  at . . , 2, 200 

Teachers — 

1  male,  at l,  100 

1  female,  at 1,000 

6  female,  at 800 

2fBmale,at 700 

1  female,  at. 690 

Beverlv,  Mass.: 

Prmcipals— 

1  male,  at 2,300 

Heads  of  departments— 

2male,at 1,600 

Teachers— 

1  male,  at 1,450 

1  male,  at i,200 

1  female,  at i,ooo 

1  male,  at 900 

6  female,  at 9OO 

1  male,  at 850 

10remale,at 850 

5  female,  at 800 

3  female,  at 750 

1  female,  at TOO 

CUhton,  Mass.: 
PrlndiMds— 

1  male,  at i,800 

Vice  principals— 

1  male,  at i,200 

Teachers— 

2  male,  at i,000 

1  female,  at 950 

1  female,  at 800 

1  female,  at 750 

1  female,  at 7OO 

lfemale,at eOO 

Framingham,  Mass.: 
Principals— 

1  male,  at 2,400 

Vice  princii>als— 

1  male,  at 1  eOO 

Heads  of  departments— 

1  male,  at 1,400 

1  male,  at 1,300 

Teachers— 

4  female,  at 800 

2  female,  at 750 

1  female,  at 700 

Gardner,  Mass.: 
Teachers— 

1  male,  at 1,920 

1  male,  at i,240 

9  female,  at 760 

1  female,  at 700 

Gloucester,  Mass.: 
Principals— 

1  male,  at 2,300 

Vice  principals— 

2  male,  at 1,300 

lmale,at 1,200 

Heads  of  departments— 

2female,at 1,000 

Teachers— 

5  female,  at 800 

3  female,  at 750 

3  female,  at 700 

1  female,  at 550 

1  female,  at 400 

Greenfield,  Mass.: 
Principals— 

1  male,  at 1,700 

Vice  principals— 

1  male,  at i,700 

Teachers— 

lmale,at i,O00 

lfemale,at 870 


1  Colored. 
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Pa.— Contimifld. 

Teofdien— Continued. 

7famale,at t850 

lfemale,at 800 

Ifsmale^at. 760 

2fBmale,at 650 

lIoKeesport,  Pa.: 

Piincipala— 

1  mala,  at 2,aoc 

Heads  of  departments— 

1  male,  at 1,500 


Tablb  S.-^  Salaries  in  public  high  schools  of  cities  of  more  than  10,000  inhabitants — 

Continued. 

CUUt  having  UfiOO  and  f«vm  Oncm  BOfiOO  IfiAoMAifito-Contlnued. 

York.  Pa.— Continued. 
Teachers— Continued. 

Imal6,at 1990 

1  male,  at 900 

2  female,  at 900 

1  male,  at 855 

1  male ,  at 810 

2  female,  at 765 

1  female,  at 720 

2  female,  at 675 

2  female,  at 630 

1  female,  at 406 

Newport,  R.  I.: 

Principals— 

1  male,  at 3,000 

Vice  principals— 

lnuae,at 2,000 

Teachers— 

lmale,at 2,500 

lmal8,at 1,600 

1  male,  at 1,400 

Imale.at 1,200 

6  female,  at 1,200 

1  female,  at 1, 100 

lfemale,at 1,000 

1  female,  at 900 

lfemale,at 750 

Warwick,  R.  I.: 

Principals— 

lmale,at 1,800 

Teachers— 

1  male,  at 1 ,  150 

1  female,  at. 900 

3  female,  at 800 

1  female,  at 750 

lfemale,at 700 

1  female,  at. 600 

Woonsocket,  R.  I.: 

Principals— 

1  male,  at 1,900 

Vice  principals— 

1  nude,  at 1,200 

Teachos— 

1  male,  at 1, 150 

4femaie,at 900 

2female,at 850 

Columbia.  S.  C: 

Principals— 

lmale.at 1,400 

1  female,  at 1, 035 

Teachers— 

5female,at 603 

2  female,  at. 544 

Chattanooga.  Tenn.: 

Principals— 

lmale.at 2,000 

» 1  male,  at 1,350 

Teachers— 

1  male,  at 1,500 

1  male,  at 1,280 

lmale,at 1,250 

2  male,  at 1,240 

1  male,  at 1 ,  044 

3  female,  at. 1,035 

lmale.at 990 

2  female,  at 855 

1  female,  at 800 

» 1  male,  at 675 

1 1  female,  at 675 

»lmale,at 450 

12  female,  at 450 

1  female,  at. 405 

Knozville,  Tenn.: 
Principals — 

1  male,  at 1,800 

Teachers— 

lmale,at 1600 

1  male,  at 1  140 

5female,at 1093 

2  male,  at 950 

1  female,  at 855 

7female,at. 713 

*!  colored. 


1  male,  at 1,700 

2male,at 1,600 

lmale,at 1,500 

lmale,at 1,400 

2  male,  at 1,300 

2male.at 1,900 

Ifemale.at 1,200 

2male.at 1,100 

3  female,  at 1,100 

3  female,  at. 1,000 

lfemale,at. 800 

New  Castle,  Pa.: 

Principals— 

lmale,at 1,890 

Vice  principals— 

lmale,at 1,035 

Heads  of  departments— 

lmale.at 1,500 

lfemale,at 1,200 

lmale,at 1,086 

lmale,at 1,000 

lmale,at 900 

Teachers — 

Ifemale,at 945 

lmale.at 900 

2female,at 900 

lmale.at 856 

1  female,  at 856 

3female,at 810 

2f6male,at 765 

2male,at 720 

3female,at. 720 

lfemale,at. 676 

lfemale,at 640 

abfl&andoah.  Pa.: 

PrtncipaiB  • 

lmale,at 990 

Vice  principals— 

lfemale,at. 828 

Teachers— 

2female,at. 725 

lfemald,at 585 

Williamsport,  Pa.: 

Principals— 

lmals,at 1,815 

Vice  principals— 

lmale,at 1,365 

Heads  of  departments— 

1  male,  at 1,215 

lma]e,at 1,185 

lmale,at 1,130 

lfemale,at 1,005 

1  female,  at 870 

lfemaie,at. 826 

Teachers— 

2male.at 825 

2female,at 825 

lfemale,at 780 

2fBniale,at 735 

lmale.at 645 

3female,at 645 

1  Cbmale,  at. 510 

York,  Pa.: 

Principals— 

lmala,at 2,000 

Teachers-— 

8  male,  at 1,170 

lmale,at 1,125 

lmale,at 1,080 

liDa]e,at 1,035 

iCokxred. 
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Continued. 

dtiet  having  M6fi00  and  fewer  ikon  SOfiOO  liitet<faiito>-OoDtliiUfid. 


KnozrUto,  Temi.— Gootlnoed. 

Teadien— Continued. 

1  female,  at SftTO 

lfemale,at 543 

1  female,  at 475 

£1  Paso,  Tex.: 

Principala— 

Imale.at 2,045 

Heads  of  departments— 

5male.at 1,305 

4female,at. 1,306 

Teachers — 

Imale.at 1,085 

5  female,  at 1,035 

Ogden.  Utah: 

Prmcipals— 

lmale,at 2,500 

lmale,at 1,700 

lmale,at 1,600 

Teachers — 

3male,at 1,400 

Imale.at 1,350 

1  male,  at 1,300 

2  male,  at 1,250 

4  male,  at 1,200 

2femaie,at. 1,200 

Imale.at 1,150 

1  female,  at 1, 150 

1  female,  at 1,050 

1  male,  at 1,000 

1  female,  at 1,000 

2  male,  at 900 

Imale.at 850 

1  female,  at 850 

Portsmouth,  Va.: 
Principals- 

lmale,at 1,800 

Vice  principals— 

1  male,  at 1,200 

Teachers— 

Imale.at 1,200 

3  female,  at 750 

2femiile,at 700 

1  female,  at. 450 

Wheelini:,  W.  Va.: 
Principals— 

lmale,at 1,W5 

Teachers— 

4  male,  at 1,160 

2male,at 950 

1  female,  at 950 

8  female,  at 890 

lfemale,at 800 

Green  Bay,  Wis.: 

Principals— 

1  male,  at 1,900 

1  male,  at 1,700 

Teachers— 

1  male,  at 1, 100 

2  male,  at 1,060 

2male.at 1,000 

1  female,  at 1,000 

4  female,  at 900 

Imale.at 850 

4  female,  at 850 

Imale.at 800 

3  female,  at 800 

4  female,  at 750 

2  female,  at 650 

1  female,  at 600 

1  female,  at 500 

lfemale,at 450 

1  male,  at 400 

La  Crosse.  Wis.: 

Principals— 

Imale.at 2,000 

Vice  principals— 

l(emale,at 1,350 

Heads  of  departments— 

1  male,  at 1,350 

Imale.at 1,225 

lmale,at 1,200 

1  female,  at 1, 100 

1  female,  at 1,060 


La  CroMe,  Wis.— Continued. 
Teachers— 

1  male,  at tl,100 

1  male,  at 1,075 

1  nude,  at 1,000 

2female,at 1,000 

2male,at 075 

2  male,  at 060 

lfemale,at 960 

lfemale,at 025 

lfemale,at 875 

lfemale,at 850 

2female,at 825 

4female,at 800 

2  female,  at 750 

lfemale,at 726 

lfemale,at. TOO 

Madison,  Wis.: 
Prkkcipals— 

lmale,at 3,000 

ViceprinciiMds— 

1  male,  at 1,800 

Heads  of  departments— 

lmale,at 1,650 

1  male,  at 1,500 

2  male,  at 1,300 

Imale.at 1,250 

1  female,  at 1,000 

Teachers— 

1  male,  at 1,280 

1  male,  at 1,100 

1  male,  at 1,000 

4female,at 925 

1  female,  at 900 

2  female,  at 875 

3  female,  at. 860 

5  female,  at 825 

8female,at 800 

Ifemale.atw 720 

Oshkosh,  Wis.: 

Principals— 

lmato,at 2,000 

Teachers— 

2male,at 1,200 

2  male,  at 1,100 

1  female,  at 975 

lfemale,at 025 

3female,at. 825 

lmale,at 800 

5female,at 800 

6female,at 775 

2female,at 750 

lfemale,at 725 

lfemale,at 700 

Sheboygan,  Wis.: 

Principals— 

1  male,  at 1,800 

Heads  of  departments— 

2male,at 1,200 

1  male,  at 1 ,  150 

1  female,  at 1 ,  OOO 

lmale,at 980 

lmale,at 90O 

lfemale,at 900 

Teachers — 

lfemale,at 850 

Imale.at 80O 

1  female,  at 8p0 

3female,at 780 

lfemale,at. 700 

lfemale,at 650 

Superior,  Wis.: 

Principals— 

lmale,at 2,400 

1  male,  at 2,100 

Teachers—  . 

Imale.at 1,250 

5  male,  at 1.200 

lmale,at 1,188 

Imale.at 1,150 

1  female,  at. 1,150 

2  male,  at 1,100 

6  female,  at 1,100 

lmale,at 1,060 
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Tabus  8. — Salaries  in  public  high  schools  of  cities  of  more  than  10^000  inhabitants — 

Continued. 


CUIUS  having  U,000  and  fewer  than  60,000  <nAaMtonto— Continued. 


Superior.  Wis.— Continued. 
Teacners— Continued. 


1  female,  at $1, 050 

Imale.at 1,000 

1  female,  at 1,000 

2female,at 055 

afemale,at 050 

2female,at 005 

lfemale,at 000 

lfemale,at 83S 

lfemale,at 850 

lfemale,at 808 

lf6male,at 750 

Racine,  Wis.: 

Principals— 

1  male,  at 2,150 

Vice  principals— 

lmale,at 1,500 


Racine,  Wis.— Continued. 
Teachers— 

1  female,  at $1 ,  150 

1  male,  at 1, 100 

2  female,  at 1, 100 

lmale,at 1,050 

Imale.at 1,000 

1  female,  at 1, 000 

1  female,  at 075 

1  female,  at. 050 

2  male,  at 000 

1  female,  at 000 

2  female,  at 850 

1  female,  at 826 

1  female,  at 776 

lfemale,at 700 

lfemale,at 500 


CUiet  having  10,000  and  fewer  than  U,000  inhabiUmts. 


Selma.  Ala.: 
Principals— 

1  male,  at $1,500 

Teachers — 

1  male,  at 1,200 

2  female,  at 855 

Tucson,  Ariz.: 

Principals— 

1  male,at 2,025 

Teachers— 

2  male,  at 1,400 

6  female,  at 1,400 

Fort  Smith,  Ark.: 
Prlnciinls— 

1  male,  at 2, 400 

1 1  female,  at 765 

Heads  of  departments— 

Inula,  at 1,350 

5  male,  at 1, 215 

1  male,  at 1,125 

1  male,  at 1,080 

2femaie,at 000 

Teachers— 

lmale,at 000 

lfemale,at 000 

3female,at 810 

1  female,  at 765 

4female,at «675 

i  1  male,  at 585 

lfemale,at 540 

1  Imale.at 450 

>lfemaie,at 450 

Alameda,  CaL: 
Principals— 

lma]e,at 2,000 

Vice  principals— 

1  niale,  at 1,800 

Heads  of  departments— 

2  male,  at 1,740 

2  female,  at 1, 740 

1  male,  at 1,620 

lmale,at 1,560 

Teachers— 

8  female,  at 1, 440 

2  female,  at 1,260 

1  female,  at 1, 200 

<1  female,  at 720 

Eureka,  Cal.: 
Principals — 

lfemale,at 1,800 

Vice  principals— 

1  male,  at 1,400 

Teachers — 

2  male,  at 1,300 

lmale.at 1,200 

6  female,  at 1, 100 

3female,at 1,000 

Fresno.  CaL: 
Princ^als— 

1  male,  at 3,000 

Vice  prinoipau— 

1  male,  at 2,000 


Fresno,  Cal.— Continued. 
Heads  of  departments— 

lmale,at $1,800 

4  male,  at 1 ,  750 

1  male,  at 1,600 

4  female,  at 1, 400 

lfemale,at 1,350 

Teachers^ 

1  male,  at 1,650 

3  male,  at 1,500 

7  female,  at 1 ,  300 

5  female,  at. 1,250 

2  female,  at 1,200 

1  female,  at 1 ,  100 

Long  Beach,  Cal.: 
Principals— 

1  male,  at 2,400 

Vioe  principals— 

1  male,  at 1,800 

2  males,  at 1,500 

1  female,  at 1,400 

Teachers — 

lmale,at 1,600 

4male.at 1,400 

22  female,  at 1,400 

Imale.  at 1,300 

3  female,  at 1 ,  300 

Imale.  at 1,200 

6female,at 1,200 

2  male,  at 1,100 

Imale,  at 500 

Pomona,  Cal.: 
Principals— 

Imale, at 2,000 

Heads  of  departments— 

1  male,  at 1, 800 

5  male,  at 1,500 

3  female,  at 1,500 

lfemale,at 1,300 

Teachers— 

3  male,  at 1 ,  400 

5  female,  at 1, 400 

2  male,  at 1, 300 

1  female,  at 1,300 

3  female,  at 1,200 

Redlands,  Cal.: 

Principals— 

1  male,  at 1,800 

Vice  principals — 

1  male,  at 2,400 

Heads  of  departments— 

1  male,  at 1,700 

lfemale,at 1,500 

Teachers— 

4  male,  at 1,700 

2  male,  at 1,600 

3  female,  at 1,500 

Imale,  at 1,400 

3  female,  at 1 ,  300 

1  male,  at 1,200 

2 female,  at 1,200 

2  female,  at 1, 100 


>Cok>red. 


>  Average  salary. 


*  Assistant 
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THE  TANGIBLE  REWABDS  OF  TEACHING. 


Table  8. — Salaries  in  public  high  schools  of  cities  of  more  than  lOfiOO  inhabitants — 

'Continaed. 


CHtiu  having  10,000  snd  fewer  than  tS,000  ifiAaMtofi«»-OoiitlBtied. 


Redlandfl,  Cal.— Contlnned. 

Teachers— Continued.  

1  female,  at t780 

lmale.at 700 

lfeniale,at 000 

1  male,  at 300 

San  Bernardino,  CaL: 

Principals^ 

1  male,  at 3,000 

Vice  principals— 

1  male,  at 1,500 

Heads  of  departments— 

1  male,  at 1,500 

1  female,  at 1,400 

Teachers— 

1  male,  at 1,500 

2female,at 1,900 

2  male,  at 1,200 

6  female,  at 1,200 

1  female,  at 1, 100 

1  female,  at 1,000 

Santa  Barbara,  Gal.: 
Principals— 

Imale.  at 2,750 

Vice  principals— 

1  male,  at 2,000 

Heads  of  departments— 

3  male,  at 1,500 

1  female,  at 1,500 

Teachers— 

4mal6.at 1,400 

1  female,  at 1 ,  400 

3  female,  at 1,300 

Imale.  at 1,200 

lfemaie,at 1,200 

Santa  Cms,  Cal.: 
Principals-^ 

Imale, at 2,160 

Beads  of  departments— 

2  male,  at 1,440 

4female,at 1,260 

Teachers— 

5fjemale,at 1.20O 

Trhiidad,Cola: 
Principals— 

Imale,  at 1.650 

Vice  principals— 

Imale,  at 1,350 

Teachecs— 

Imale,  at 1,500 

Imale,  at 1,200 

1  male,  at 1,100 

6  female,  at 1, 100 

lmale.at 1.000 

2female,at 000 

Ansonia,  Conn.: 
Principals— 

Imale,  at 1,200 

Teachers — 

2  female,  at ■  850 

lmale.at 750 

lfemale,at 750 

1  female,  at 725 

lmale.at 700 

3female,at 700 

Imale,  at 650 

Dan  bury,  Conn.: 

Principals— 

Imale, at 2,200 

Heads  of  departments— 

lmale,at 1.100 

Imale, at 1,000 

1  female,  at i,  000 

1  female ,  at 050 

lmale,at 900 

Teachers— 

4  female,  at 800 

1  female,  at 700 

3  female,  at 650 

2female,at 600 

I  Also  superintendent  of  schools. 


Hiddletown ,  Conn. : 

Principals— 

^  imale,  at S2,80O 

Vice  principals— 

1  female,  at 1,490 

Heads  of  departments— 

Imale,  at 1,300 

1  male,  at 1,100 

1  male,  at 1,000 

1  female,  at 1,000 

lmale.at 900 

1  female,  at 850 

Teachers-^ 

4  female,  at 800 

1  female,  at 775 

i  female,  at 750 

2  female,  at 700 

1  female,  at 650 

lfemale,at 600 

Naugatuck ,  Conn. : 

Principals— 

lmale,at 1,800 

Teachers— 

lmale.at 1,200 

1  female,  at 1 ,  OSO 

lmale.at 1,000 

lfemale,at 900 

3female,at 850 

2female,at 800 

WaUlngford,  Conn.: 

Principals— 

lma]fi,at 1,500 

Vice  principals— 

Imale,  at 1,000 

Teachers — 

1  female,  at 850 

5  female,  at 800 

lfemale,atw 750 

lf6male,at TOO 

Athensj  Ga. : 
Principals— 

lmale.at 1,800 

<1  female,  at 750 

Teachers— 

8female,at 720 

Columbus,  Oa.: 
Principals— 

Imale,  at 1,700 

lmale,at 1,600 

Teachers — 

lmale,at 1,400 

2male,at 1,300 

2  male,  at 1,200 

1  female,  at 1,075 

imale,  at 1,050 

2  male,  at 1,000 

1  female,  at l.OOO 

•  Imale,  at 800 

Rome,  Oa.: 
Principals— 

lmale.at 1.500 

1 1  female,  at 720 

Teachers— 

2  male,  at 1,100 

3female,at 675 

Boise,  Idaho: 

Principals— 

imale, at 2,500 

Teachers— 

imale,  at j 1,550 

imale,  at 1,500 

2  male,  at 1,450 

6  male,  at 1,400 

1  female,  at 1,400 

Imale,  at 1,350 

2male,at 1,300 

1  female,  at 1,300 

1  female,  at 1,2S0 

imale,  at 1,200 

4  female,  at 1, 20Q 


^Colored. 


'Assistant. 
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Table  S.— Salaries  in  public  high  9(^iooU  ofeUiea  of  more  than  lOfiOO  xnhakiUKnJU — 

Continued. 


CttiM  ftwtn^  lOjXO  and  fewer  lte»  MS^OOO  tnkalHtanU-Caaiinmd. 


New  Brunswiok,  N.  J.— Contlnaed. 
Teacbera— Continued. 

1  female,  at UtOOO 

3feina]e,at 050 

lfeiiiale,at 900 

Phinfidd.  N.  J.: 

Principals— 

Imale^at 2,700 

Teachers— 

2inale,at 1,000 

lmale,at 1,800 

lniale,at 1,700 

2  male  .at 1 ,  000 

2  male,  at 1,500 

Imale.at 1,400 

4fema]e,at 1,300 

lfemale,at 1,200 

2female,at 1,100 

2  female,  at 1,000 

5fema]e,at 000 

lfemale,at 700 

Albaquerqne,  N.  Mex.: 

Principals — 

lfemale,at 1,400 

Vice  principals— 

1  female,  at 1 ,  100 

Teachers— 

Imale.at 900 

2lemale,at 000 

lfemale,at 860 

2female,at 800 

Batovia,  N.  Y.: 

Principals— 

lmale,at 1,000 

Teachers— 

lmale,at 1,400 

1  male,  at 1,300 

1  male,  at 1,200 

Imale.at 1,000 

lfemale,at 050 

2  female,  at 800 

2female,at 700 

2  female,  at 650 

2  female,  at 600 

Coming,  N.Y.: 

Vice  principals— 

1  female,  at 1 ,  000 

Teachers— 

2male,at 950 

lfemale,at 000 

lfemale,at 850 

Imale.at 800 

2female,at 800 

3female,at 775 

1  female,  at 150 

Cohoes.  N.  Y.: 

Prmoipals— 

lmale,at 1,500 

Teachers— 

2male,at 800 

6male,at 700 

Dunkirk,  N.  Y.: 

Principals— 

lmale,at 1,800 

Teachers— 

4  male,  at 1,200 

1  male,  at 1,100 

Imale.at 1,000 

6female,at 800 

lfemale,at 750 

Fnlton,N.Y.: 

Principals — 

Imale.at 1,760 

Vice  principals— 

lmale,at 060 

Teachers— 

4female,at 825 

Ifemale.at 800 

Imale.at 750 

2female,at 760 

3fema]e,at 700 

lfemale,at 660 

lfemale,at 600 


Oeneva,  N.  Y.: 
Principals— 

1  male,  at... 

1  female,  at. 
Teadiers— 

2  male,  at. 


Imale.at.... 
2  female,  at. . 


Imale.at 

8  female,  at...... 

1  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

OloversviUe,  N.  Y.: 
Principals— 

1  male,  at. 

Heads  of  departments— 

2  male,  at 

1  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

Teachers— 

1  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

8  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

2  female,  at 

2female,at 

Homell,  N.  Y.: 
Principals— 

1  male,  at 

Teachers— 

2female,at 

lfemale,at 

lfemale,at 

3female,at 

4  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

3  female,  at 

Budson,  K.  Y.: 

Principals— 

1  male,  at 

Teachers— 

lfflmale,at 

1  female,  at 

2female,at 

Imale.at 

1  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

Ithaca.  N.  Y.: 
Principals— 

1  male,  at 

1  male,  at 

1  male,  at 

Heads  of  departments— 

1  male,  at 

1  male,  at 

3  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

Teachers— 

1  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

2  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

1  male,  at 

Johnstown,  N.  Y.: 
Prindpab— 

1  male,  at 

Heads  of  departments— 

1  male,  at 

Imale.at 

1  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

lfemale,at 

Teachers— 

1  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

2  female,  at 

2  female,  at 

1  female,  at 


$1,600 
1.200 

1,200 
1,100 
850 
800 
800 
750 
600 


2,000 

1,200 
000 
800 

050 
000 
750 
700 
650 
600 


1,300 

850 
770 
760 
750 
700 
650 
620 


1,200 

800 
775 
750 
700 
700 
576 


1,600 
1,400 
1,200 

1,200 
1,000 
026 
000 
850 
800 

025 
000 
850 
800 
700 
650 
400 
360 


1,460 

1,400 

1,200 

800 

750 

600 

875 
850 
750 
700 
676 
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Tablb  8. — Salaries  in  puhlic  high  schools  of  cities  of  more  than  10,000  inhabitants — 

Gontmued. 

CWm  luwing  tO,000  and  fewer  than  BSfiOO  inkabUants^ContlmwA. 


Rock  Island,  HI.: 

Pzinolpsls— 

1  male,  at $2,300 

Teaohtfs — 

lmato,at 1,300 

1  male,  at 1,100 

1  female,  at 1,100 

1  female ,  at l,  085 

24iBmale,at 1,000 

Imale.at M5 

lfemale,at 046 

3male.at 900 

lfemaie,at 900 

lfemale,at 810 

1  male,  at 676 

4fBmale,at 675 

East  Chicago,  Ind.: 

Prinoipato— 

1  male,  at 1,660 

Heads  of  departments— 

Imale.at 1,050 

1  female,  at 9fi0 

3female,at 900 

Imale.at 875 

1  female,  at. 875 

lmale,at 850 

Gary.  Ind.: 

Prtncipab— 

3  male,  at 1,800 

Heads  of  departments— 

1  male,  at 1,800 

2  male,  at 1,440 

lfemale,at 1,050 

lfemale,at 1,440 

Imale.at 1,200 

3  female,  at l,  300 

3fema]e,at 1,100 

Imale.at 1,000 

4femaie,at 1,000 

lfema]e,at 900 

lfemale,at 850 

2female,at 800 

lfBmale,at 750 

Honttngton,  Ind.: 
Principals— 

Imale.at 1,305 

Vice  principals-^ 

1  male,  at 1, 035 

Heads  of  departments— 

2  male,  at 900 

5femaie,at 900 

Teacher»— 

2  male,  at 810 

1  female,  at 810 

Jeflersonville,  Ind.: 
Principals— 

1  male,  at l,  200 

Teachers— 

lmale,at 900 

Imale.at 765 

4  fsmale,  at 720 

2  female,  at 675 

Kokomo,  Ind.: 

Principals— 

1  male,  at 1,600 

Heads  of  departments— 

Imale.at 900 

2female,  at 900 

1  female,  at 855 

1  male,  at 675 

Teachers— 

1  male,  at 945 

2  male,  at 900 

1  male,  at 810 

4  female,  at 810 

3female,at 720 

La  Porte,  Ind.: 

Principals— 

1  male,  at 1,600 

Teachers— 

1  male,  at 1,100 

4male,at 1,000 

5female,at 900 


Logansport,  Ind.: 

Principals— 

lma]e,at $1,690 

Teachers — 

1  male,  at.. 4 1,000 

2male,at 900 

3llBmaie,at 900 

lfemale,at 855 

lfemale,at 810 

4fiemale,at 765 

4ftanale,at 720 

lfBmale,at. 680 

ICarlon,  Ind.: 

Principals— 

lmale,at 1,500 

Teachers— 

1  male,  at 1,000 

lfBmale,at 900 

4ma)e,at 855 

5fBmaie,at 855 

2  male,  at 810 

lfemale,at 810 

lmale,at 786 

lfemaie,at 785 

3female,at 720 

Hishawaka,  Ind.: 
Principals— 

1  male,at 1,500 

Teachers— 

lfiNnale,at 1,080 

1  male,  at 1,085 

lmale,at 900 

lllemaie,at 810 

lfemale,at 706 

lfemale,at 720 

Huncie,  Ind.: 

Principals— 

1  male,  at 1,600 

Heads  of  departments— 

1  male,  at 013 

2female,at 913 

lmale,at 911 

2male,at 900 

lfemale,at 900 

Teachers — 

2fema]e,at 935 

lfemale,at 890 

3  female,  at 

1  male,  at 

2flBmale,at. 

Peru,  Ind.: 
Principals— 

Imale.at 1,135 

Vice  principals— 

lfemale,at 900 

Teachers— 

Imale.at 8S5 

2  male,  at 810 

1  female,  at 766 

2female,at 730 

1  liemale,  at 875 

Richmond,  Ind.: 

Principals—  ^ 

1  male,  at 2,300 

Vice  principals— 

1  male,at 1,SQ0 

Heads  of  departments— 

1  male,  at 1,300 

2male,at 1,'»0 

2  male,  at 1,100 

1  female,  at 1,100 

3  female,  at 1, 000 

lfemale,at 950 

Teachers— 

1  male,  at 1,000 

lfemale,at 950 

lmale,at 900 

2female,at WO 

7female,at. 850 

2f'»naleuat 800 

1  male,  at 7S0 

2  female,  at 750 

lfemale,at TOO 
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Table  S.^Salarieg  in  public  high  mihools  of  cUieg  of  more  than  10,000  inhabiUmtg— 

Gontinaed. 

OHM  having  10,000  and  fewer  than  UfiOO  intaMtento-Gontixiued. 


BooiMiIowb: 

PniKdpato— 

1  male,  at $1,500 

Heads  of  departments— 

Imale^at 1,060 

Teachers— 

lmale.at 900 

5  female,  at 720 

lfemale,at 675 

2female,at 630 

2female,at 585 

Burlington,  Iowa: 

Princtpab— ■ 

lmale,at 1,500 

Vice  prindpala— 

lmale,at. 1,250 

Heads  of  departments— 

lmale.at 1,200 

I  female,  at 1,125 

1  male,  at 1,050 

Teachers— 

1  male,  at 1,100 

1  female,  at 1,100 

1  male,  at 1,075 

1  male,  at 1,050 

lmale.at 050 

lfemale,at 855 

lfemale,at 850 

1  female,  at 803 

3female,at 800 

3female,at 7i0 

Port  Dodge,  Iowa: 

Prinaiwls— 

lmale,at 1,800 


1  male,  at 1,470 

1  male,  at 1,350 

2female,at 888 

3female,at 855 

2female,at 833 

2  female,  at 810 

Keokuk,  Iowa: 

Principals— 

1  male,at 1,800 

Teachers — 

lfemale,at 950 

2female,at 026 

2female,at 870 

lfemale,at 855 

lfemale,at 760 

2female,at 713 

littshalltown,  Iowa: 

Prindpato— 

1  male,at 1,500 

Teachers— 

lmale,at 050 

4  male,  at 900 

4female,at 850 

4female,at 800 

liason  City,  Iowa: 

Principals— 

lmale,at. 1,700 


lmale,at 1,400 

1  male,  at 1,300 

1  male,  at 1,060 

1  male,  at 1,000 

2  male,  at 000 

2male.at 855 

Ifemale^at 855 

3  female,  at 720 

lfemale,at 675 

Ifemale,at 653 

Muscatine,  Iowa: 

Principals— 

1  male,  at 1,500 

Teachers— 

1  male,  at 1,000 

1  male,  at 950 

lmale,at 000 

9female,at 850 

lmale,at 800 

2female,at 800 


Ottumwa.  Iowa: 
Principals— 

1  male,  at $2,000 

Teachers— 

2  male,  at 1,200 

1  male,  at 1,150 

1  male,  at 1,100 

2  male,  at 1,000 

lmale.at .• 950 

2female,at 950 

lmale,at 925 

4female,at 900 

3female,at 850 

Coflerville,  Kans.: 
Irinoipals— 

lmale,at. 1,250 

Heads  of  departments— 

lmale,at 866 

3  male,  at 810 

3femaie,at 810 

Teachers— 

1  female,  at ^ 765 

4  female,  at 720 

1  female,  at 675 

Fort  Scott,  Kans.: 

Princiimla— 

1  male,  at 1,400 

Teadiers— 

6male.at 900 

6  female,  at 900 

Hutchinson,  Kans.: 
Principals— 

1  male,  at 1,600 

Heads  of  departments— 

1  male,  at 1,080 

1  male,  at 1,045 

lmale.at 1,000 

6  female,  at 1, 000 

Teachers— 

2  male,  at 900 

lfemale,at 900 

lfemale,at 855 

2  female ,  at 810 

2female,at 766 

lfemale,at 720 

3  female,  at 675 

Independence,  Kans.: 
Teachers— 

lfemale,at 766 

2female,at 720 

Leavenworth,  Kans.: 
Principals— 

ljna]e,at 1,800 

Heads  of  departments— 

5  male,  at 945 

8female,at 900 

Teachers— 

6female,at 810 

Parsons,  Kans.: 

Principals— 

1  male,  at 1,350 

Teachers— 

3male,at 990 

lmale.at 900 

5  female,  at 1 900 

lmale.at 810 

1  female,  at 810 

1  female,  at 765 

1  female,  at 675 

lmale,at 585 

Lawrence,  Kans.: 
Teachers— 

lmale.at 990 

lfemaie,at 855 

lmale.at 810 

2  female,  at 810 

2  female,  at 788 

1  female,  at 765 

6female,at 720 

lfemale,at 698 

2  female,  at 675 

lfemale,at 630 
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THE  TANGIBLE  BBWARDS  OF  TEACHING. 


Table  8. — Salaries  in  public  high  schools  of  cities  of  more  ^han  10,000  inhabitanU— 

Continued. 


CiHa  having  10,000  andfevfer  ihan  SSfiOO  ^ftaMte»<»~€oiitinued. 


McAlester,  Okla.: 

Princixtals — 

1  male,  at $1,440 

Teachors — 

2male,at 1,200 

1  male .  at 1, 000 

lfemale,at 810 

lfemale,at OW 

1  female,  at 405 

lfemale,at 325 

Tulsa,  Okla.: 

Principals — 

1  male,  at 1,S00 

Teachers— 

1  male,  at 1,200 

3feinale,at 855 

6  female,  at 810 

2female,at 766 

Salem,  Oreg.: 

Piincipals — 

1  male,  at 1,750 

Teachers— 

lmale,at... 1,400 

1  male,  at 1,080 

Imale.at WO 

3femaie,at 990 

2inale.at 900 

4  female,  at 855 

Imale.at 810 

2  female,  at 810 

Imale.at 765 

3  female,  at 765 

Imale.at 720 

lfemale,at 720 

BeaTer  Falls.  Pa.: 
Piindpals — 

1  male,  at 1,100 

Teachers— 

lmale,at 1,000 

2male,at 900 

2  female,  at 900 

lfemale,at 856 

lmale,at 810 

Braddock.  Pa.: 

Principals— 

1  male,  at 1,530 

Vice  principals— 

lmale,at 990 

Teachers— 

3female,at 990 

lmale,at 810 

Butler.  Pa.: 

rrinclpals— 

1  male,  at 2,400 

Teachers — 

1  male,  at 1,806 

1  female,  at 970 

1  male,  at 945 

3  female,  at 900 

1  female,  at 810 

1  male,  at 788 

3  male,  at 766 

1  female,at 765 

lfemale,at -. 700 

2  female,  at 495 

Carlisle,  Pa.: 

Principals— 

1  male,  at 1,060 

Vice  principals— 

lfemale,at 823 

Teachers— 

6male,ftt 680 

4femaie,at 585 

Carnegie,  Pa.: 

Principals — 

lmale,at 1,400 

Teachers— 

1  male,  at 1,200 

imale.at 1,050 

I  female,  at 1 ,  000 

2female,at .• 926 


Chambersburg,  Pa.: 

Principals— 

lmale,at 1900 

Teachers— 

3male,at 720 

3femaie,at 720 

2female,at 630 

Dubois,  Pa.: 

Principals  — 

1  male,  at USO 

Teachers— 

lmale,at '125 

lmale,at »120 

Imale.at »« 

1  female,  at *90 

lfemale,at »80 

3female,at »70 

Dunnmore,  Pa.: 

Principals — 

1  male,  at \..    1,250 

Heads  of  departments— 

1  male,  at 1, 000 

lmale,at 960 

Teachers— 

lmale,at 800 

3female,at 750 

1  female,  at 700 

lfemale,at 6S0 

Oreemiburgy  Pa.: 

Principals — 

lma]e,at 1,800 

Teachers— 

lmale,at 1,350 

1  female,  at 1,350 

1  female,  at 1, 200 

1  male,  at 1,150 

3  male,  at 1,125 

3  male,  at 1,000 

2female,at 1,000 

Imale.at 900 

2fema]e,at 900 

Lebanon,  Pa.: 

Principals — 

1  male,  at 1,400 

Vice  principals— 

lmale,at 855 

Teachers — 

2male,at 810 

1  male,  at 765 

4female,at 743 

2female,at 675 

lmalA,at 608 

HcKeee  Rooks,  Pa.: 

Teachers— 

lfemalo,at 100 

Mahandy,  Pa.: 

Principals— 

1  male,  at 1,200 

Teachers— 

2  male,  at 1, 000 

2female,at 810 

Monessen,  Pa.: 
Principals— 

1  male,  at 1,200 

Teachers— 

1  male,  at 1,000 

3  female,  at >90 

1  f  em  ale,  at 1 85 

Nanticoke,  Pa.: 

Principals — 

1  male,  at 1, 500 

Teachers — 

lmale,at 1,000 

lmale,at 900 

lfemale,at 900 

1  female^At 750 

Phoenixville,  Pa.: 

Principals— 

lmale,at 1,400 

Teachers— 

male,  at 1.200 


1  Per  month. 
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Tablb  8. — Salaries  in  public  high  schooU  of  dtiea  of  more  than  10,000  inhabitants— r 

Contmued. 

aUes  havinff  10,000  and  fewer  than  96,000  MboMtan/*— Contiiiued. 


Greenfield,  Mass.— Continued. 

Te«chers-~Canttnaed. 

lfemale,at $850 

1  female,  8t 800 

lfemale,at 726 

3  female,  at 700 

Leominster,  Haas.: 

Prlndpala— 

lmale,at 2,000 

Heads  of  departmenta— 

3  male,  at 1,800 

lfemale,at 775 

Teachera— 

lfemale,at 800 

lmale,at 750 

lfemale,at 750 

2female,at 700 

3female,at (UO 

lfemale,at 500 

lfemale,at 440 

ICarlboro.Mass.: 

Prindpala— 

lmale,at 1,800 

Teachers^ 

lmale,at 825 

Ofemaie,at 825 

1  male,  at 775 

2  female,  at •   775 

2female,at 700 

ICadford,  Haas.: 

Prlndpala— 

lmale,at 2,500 

Vice  principali— 

lmale,at 1,900 

lmale.at 1,800 

1  female,  at 1,500 

Heads  of  departments— 

lmale,at 1,600 

1  male,  at 1, 400 

1  male,  at 1,300 

2female,at. 900 

Teachers— 

lmale,at 1,500 

lmale,at 1,300 

lmale,at 900 

6female,at 850 

3  female,  at 800 

3female,at , 700 

lfemale,at 650 

2female,at 600 

Meutlien,  Mass.: 

Principals — 

lmale,at 1,500 

Vice  principals— 

lmale,at 1,000 

Teachers— 

3female,at 800 

lfemale,at TOO 

lfemale,at 650 

MUtod,  Mass.: 

Prlndpala — 

lmale,at 1,600 

Vice  principala— 

lmale,at 900 

Teachers— 

lfemale,at 850 

3female,at 800 

1  female,  at 650 

2female,at 600 

Newburyport,  Mass.: 

Principal— 

1  male,  at 2,100 

Heads  of  departments— 

lmale,at 1,300 

lmale,at 1,200 

lmale,at 1,100 

Teacoen— 

3female,at 850 

3feinale,at 800 

3female,at 750 

2female,at 700 

1  female,  at 650 

1  Part  time. 


North  Adams,  Kass.: 
Prlndpala— 

lmale,at $2,500 

Vice  principals— 

1  male,  at 1,400 

Teachers— 

lmale,at 1,400 

lmale,at 1,000 

2male,kt 900 

2  female,  at 900 

1  male,  at 850 

3female,at 850 

3  female  at 800 

lmale,at 700 

lfemale,at 700 

lfemale,at 600 

lfemale,at 400 

Peabody,  Mass.: 
Principals— 

lmale,at 2,000 

Revere,  Mass.: 

Principals— 

lmale,at 2,200 

Teachers— 

1  male,  at l,  600 

1  male, at i,200 

1  male,  at 1,000 

3  female,  at 860 

1  female,  at 800 

3  female,  at 776 

4female,at 760 

Southbridge,  Mass.: 
Principals— 

1  male,  at 1,500 

Teachers— 

lfemale,at 700 

1  female,  at 650 

lfemale,at 550 

Ifemale.at 500 

Wakefield,  Mass.: 
Principals— 

1  male,  at 2,200 

Teachers— 

1  male,  at 1 ,  300 

lmale.at 1,000 

1  female,  at 900 

i  male,  at 850 

5  female,  at 800 

2female,at 760 

1  female,  at 700 

1  female,  at 600 

U  female,  at 400 

Webster,  Mass.: 

Principals— 

1  male,  at 2,000 

Vice  principals— 

1  male,  at 1,100 

Teachers — 

2female,at 800 

lfemale,at 750 

1  female,  at « 650 

lfemale,at 600 

Westfield,  Mass.: 
Principals— 

lmale,at 2,600 

Heads  of  departments— 

3  male,  at 1,600 

Teachers— 

12female,at >860 

Weymouth,  Mass.: 

Principals— 

1  male,  at 1, 700 

Vice  principals— 

1  female,  at 900 

Teachers— 

1  male,  at 800 

1  male,  at 700 

5  female,  at 70o 

2female,at 600 

s  Avenge. 
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Table  8. — Salaries  in  public  high  schools  of  cu 

Continued 

Citiet  having  10,000  and  fewer  than  £5,0^ 


IQfiOO 


McAloster,  Okla.: 

Principals— 

lmale,8t SI, 440 

Teachflw— 

2  male,  at 1,300 

1  male,  at 1|000 

1  female,  at 810 

lfemale,at 606 

1  female,  at 495 

lfemale,at 335 

Tnlsa,  Okla.: 

Principals — 

lmale,at 1,800 

Teachers — 

Imale.at 1,200 

3female,at 855 

6  female,  at 810 

2female,at 705 

Salem,  Oreg.: 

Principals— 

1  male,  at 1,750 

Teachers— 

lmale,at... 1,400 

1  male,  at 1,080 

Imale.at 900 

3female,at 990 

2  male,  at 900 

4female,at 855 

Imale.at 810 

2femaie,at 810 

Imale.at 7ft5 

3  female,  at 765 

1  male .  at 720 

lfemaie,at 720 

Beaver  Falls.  Pa.: 

Principals— 

1  male,  at 1, 100 

Teachers— 

1  male,  at 1,000 

2male,at 900 

2femaie,at 900 

1  female,  at 865 

lmale,at 810 

Braddock,  Pa.: 

Principals— 

lmale,at 1,530 

Vice  principals— 

lmale,at 990 

Teachers— 

3female,at 090 

1  male,  at 810 

Butler.  Pa.: 

Principals— 

1  male,  at 2,400 

Teachers— 

1  male,  at 1,305 

1  female,  at 970 

1  male,  at , 946 

3femaJe,at 900 

1  female,  at 810 

1  male,  at 788 

3male,at 766 

1  female,at 765 

lfemale,at -. 70O 

2female,at 495 

Carlisle,  Pa.: 

Principals — 

1  male,  at 1,060 

Vice  principals— 

lfemale,at 823 

Teachers— 

5male,at 680 

4femaie,at 585 

Carnegie,  Pa.: 

Principals— 

lmale,at 1,400 

Teachers— 

1  male,  at 1,200 

1  male,  at 1, 050 

1  female,  at 1, 000 

2female,at .*. 925 
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Tead  '^' 

Monessen,    ^ 
Princl    ►. 

Teach      ": 


Nanticoke 
Princi] 

Teachi 


Princii     Z 


PhoenixvD^^ 
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TeachM 


^-«- 


>  Per  month. 


^S   op  CITIES. 

S,000  and/eteer  Utait 
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Table  8. — Salaries  th  public  high  schools  of  cities  o/mofe  than  10,000  inhabiUmU — 

Continued. 

aUiu  Juiving  lOfiOO  and  fewer  than  tSfiOO  fnAoMlanl*— Gontlnaed. 


Keeme,  N.  H.— Coatinued. 
Teachers— Continued . 

1  female,  at $500 

1  female,  at fiOO 

1  1  female,  at 324 

Laoonia,  N.  H.: 
Principals— 

1  male,  at. 1,800 

Vice  principal»— 

1  male,at. 1,100 

Teadiers— 

1  male,  at 850 

1  female,  at 700 

2  female,  at <V50 

1  female,  at 600 

Portsmouth,  N.  H.:    ^ 
Principals— 

1  male,  at 1,800 

Teaehers— 

4male.at 950 

4  female,  at 700 

2  female,  at 650 

3  female,  at 600 

Asbury  Park,  N.  J.: 

Principals— 

1  male,  at 1,600 

Teachers— 

1  male,  at 1,300 

1  male,  at 1,200 

1  female,  at 1,200 

1  female,  at 1, 150 

1  female,  at 1,025 

1  female,  at dSO 

1  female,  at 925' 

1  female,  at 850 

Bridgeton,  N.  J. : 

Principals— 

1  male,  at 1,200 

1  male,  at 725 

Teachers— 

Imale.at 900 

9  female,  at 650 

2  female,  at 600 

1  female,  at 450 

Haokensack,  N.  J.: 
Principals— 

lma]e,at 2,500 

Teacfaeis— 

1  male,  at 1,500 

1  male,  at 1, 400 

3  male,  at 1,300 

2  male,  at 1,200 

2  female,  at 1 ,  200 

1  female,  at 1, 160 

1  male,  at 1,100 

1  female,  at 1, 100 

1  female,  at 1, 000 

7  female,  at 950 

lfemale,at 900 

Harrison,  N.  J.: 
Principals— 

1  male,  at 2,200 

Teachers— 

Imale.at 1,200 

2  female,  at 1, 200 

1  female,  at 1, 100 

1  female,  at 1, 000 

Irvlngton.  N.  J.: 

Pitncipab— 

1  male,  at 1,600 

Teachers— 

Imale.at 1,500 

1  female,  at 1, 100 

1  female,  at 1,000 

1  female,  at 050 

Ifemale.at 850 

Kearney,  N.  J.: 

Principals— 

1  male,  at 2, 200 

Vice  principals— 

1  male,  at 1,650 


Kearney,  N.  J.— Continued^ 

Heads  of  departments— 

1  male,  at SI,  700 

1  female,  at 1,  lOO 

1  female,  at ! . . 

Teachers— 

1  male,  at i, ; 

1  male,  at 1,275 

1  female,  at 1, 100 

2  female,  at 1,000 

2  female,  at 926 

2female,at 8B0 

1  female,  at 775 

lfemale,at 750 

Long  Branch,  N.  J.: 
Principals— 

Imaleat 2,000 

Vice  principals— 

lmale,at 1,700 

Teachers— 

Imale.at 1,000 

1  female,  at 1,200 

1  male,  at i  iso 

2  female,  a. 1,060 

2  female,  at i ,  000 

3  female,  at Oiso 

1  female,  at 025 

1  female,  at sqq 

1  female,  at sso 

2  female,  at 800 

Millvme,N.  J.: 

Principals— 

1  nude,  at i  loo 

Teachers— 

4female,at 800 

lfemale,at 050 

lfemale,at 000 

Ifemale.at sfio 

AContdair.N.  J.: 

Principals— 

1  male,at 3,500 

Vice  principals— 

1  female,at 1,700 

Teachers— 

1  male, at 2,250 

1  male,at 2,200 

1  male,at 2,060 

1  male,  at 2,000 

1  male,  at 1,750 

1  male,  at 1,725 

1  male,  at 1,700 

1  male,  at 1,650 

lmale,at 1,625 

1  male,  at i,eoo 

1  male,  at 1  500 

6nial0,at i,2S5 

Imale.at i,aoo 

2  female,  at 1,  aoo 

2  female,  at 1  100 

1  female,  at 1  060 

2  female,  at i  ooo 

1  female,  at 970 

1  female,  at 9^ 

3female,at wo 

Morristown,  N.  J.: 

Principals— 

1  female,at 1,900 

Teachers— 

1  male,  at i,600 

1  male,at 1,300 

Imale.at i,ieo 

1  female,at 1  050 

1  male.at 1,000 

2female,at gso 

2female,at 925 

1  female ,  at 726 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J.: 

Teachers— 

1  maie,at 1,200 

3  male,  at » 1,100 

3  female,  at i,060 


'Assistant. 
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Table  8. — Salaries  in  public  high  schools  of  cities  of  more  tkan  lOfiOO  inhabitants — 

Continued. 


CUk$  kaoinff  iOfiOO  aniftwer  ihan  UfiOO  <»JtoMtent«— Continued. 


New  Brunswlok,  N.  J.— Gontinaed. 
Teacber»— Coatinudd. 

1  female,  at $1,000 

3  female,  at 050 

li;ema]e,at 900 

Plainfield,  N.  J.: 
Principals— 

lmale,at 2,700 

Teachers — 

2  male,  at 1,900 

lmale,at 1,800 

1  male,  at 1,700 

2  male,  at 1,600 

2male,at 1,600 

lmale,at 1,400 

4  female,  at 1 ,  800 

1  female,  at 1 ,  200 

2  female,  at 1,100 

2  female,  at 1, 000 

5female,at 900 

lfemale,at 700 

Albaquerqae,  N.  Mex.: 

Principftls-- 

lfemale,at 1,400 

Vice  principals— 

1  female,  at 1,100 

Teachers— 

Imale.at 900 

2female,at 900 

lfemale,at 860 

2female,at 800 

Batavia,  N.  Y.: 

Principals— 

lmale,at 1,900 

Teachers — 

1  male,  at 1,400 

lmale,at 1,300 

1  male,  at 1,200 

Imale.at 1,000 

lfemale,at 960 

2female,at 800 

2female,at 700 

2female,at 650 

2female,at 600 

Corning,  N.  Y.: 

Vice  principals— 

1  female,  at 1,000 

Teachers— 

2male.at 960 

1  female,  at 900 

lfemale,at 850 

lmale.at 800 

2female,at 800 

3  female,  at 775 

lfemale,at 150 

Cohoes.  N.  Y.: 

Prmoipals — 

1  male,at 1,600 

Teachers— 

2male,at 800 

6male,at 700 

Ihinkirk,  N.  Y.: 

Principals — 

lmale,at 1,800 

Teachers — 

4male,at 1,200 

1  male,  at 1,100 

Imale.at 1,000 

6female,at 800 

1  female ,  at 750 

Fulton,  N.Y.: 

Principals— 

Imale.at 1,750 

Vice  principals— 

lmale,at 950 

Teachers— 

4female,at 825 

lfemale,at 800 

imale.at 760 

2femaie,at 750 

3female,at 700 

lfemale,at 660 

lfemale,at 600 


at... 
,at. 


Geneva,  N.  Y.: 
Principals— 

Imale. 
Ifemal 
Teachers— 

2male,at 

Imale.at 

2female,at 

Imale.at 

8  female,  at. . . , . . 
1  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

OloveFBville,  N.  Y.: 

Principals— 

Imale,  at 

Heads  of  departments— 

2  male,  at 

1  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

Teachers— 

1  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

8  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

2  female,  at 

2  female,  at 

Homell,  N.  Y.: 

Principals— 

Imale,  at 

Teachers— 

2female,at 

1  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

3  female,  at 

4  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

8  female,  at 

Hudson,  N.  Y.: 
Principals— 

Imale,  at 

Teachers— 

lfemale,at 

1  female,  at 

2female,at 

Imale.at 

1  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

Ithaca,  N.Y.: 
Principals— 

Imale,  at 

Imale,  at 

1  male,  at 

.  Heads  of  departments— 

Imale,  at 

Imale.at 

3  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

Teachers— 

1  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

2  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

Imale,  at 

Johnstown,  K.  Y.: 
Principals— 

Imale,  at 

Heads  of  departments— 

Imale,  at 

Imale.at 

lfeniale,at 

1  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

Teachers— 

1  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

2  female,  at 

2  female,  at 

lflBmale,at 


$1,600 
1,200 

1,200 
1,100 
850 
800 
800 
750 
500 


2,000 

1,200 
900 
800 

950 
900 
760 
700 
650 
600 


1,300 

850 
770 
760 
750 
700 
650 
620 


1,200 

800 
776 
750 
700 
700 
675 


1,500 
1,400 
1,200 

1,200 
1,000 
925 
900 
850 
800 

926 
900 
850 
800 
700 
650 
400 
360 


1,460 

1.400 

1,200 

800 

750 

600 

875 
850 
750 
700 
676 
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THE  TANGIBLE  RBWABDS  OF  TEACHING. 


Tablb  S.-^Saiarieii  in  public  high  tchooU  of  cities  of  more  than  10,000  inhabitofUM — 

GcMitinued. 


CUk$  having  10,000  mud  fewer  (Am  U,000  Mka5ttBiito-Conttnued. 


Jobnstovn,  N.  Y.— Continued. 
Teachers— Continued. 

3female,at t660 

2feniale,at 626 

lfemale,at. 600 

Lackawanna.  N.  Y.: 
Piindpau— 

1  male,  at 1,900 


lfemale,at 860 

lfemale,at 800 

lfenia]e,at 750 

Ifemaleyat. TOO 

lfemale,at 660 

Little  Falls,  N.Y.: 

Prlndpala— 

Imale^at 1,300 

Vice  ptinclpali— 

lfemale,at 850 

Teachers— 

1  male,  at 1,000 

1  female,  at 800 

4female,at 750 

Lockport.N.Y.: 
Frincipals— 

lmale,at. 1,980 

Teaidiers— 

8  female,  at ^  1,317 

18  female,  at »600 

]0ddletown.  N.  Y.: 
Prindpus— 

lmale,at. 2,000 

Vice  principals— 

lfemale,at 1,100 


1  male,  at 1,360 

1  male,  at 1,260 

1  mate,  at 1.150 

lmale,at 1,050 

6female,at 950 

Imale.at 900 

lfema]e,at 750 

North  Tooawanda,  N.  Y.: 
Prindpala— 

lma]e,at 1,900 

Teachers— 

imale.at 1,200 

6female,at 900 

1  female,  at 800 

lfemale,at 700 

Clean,  N.Y.: 
Principals— 

lmale,at. 1,800 

Vice  ifflncipals— 

lmale,at 1,200 


2male,at 1,050 

imale.at 950 

lfemale,at. 825 

8fem(de,at 775 

7female,at 750 

lfemale,at 725 

lfemale,at 700 

2  female,  at 675 

2female,at 650 

•  lfemale,at 450 

Peekskin,  N.  Y.: 

Distriof  No.  7: 

Principals— 

1  male,  at 1,300 

Teaoher»— 

1  male,  at 1,000 

lfemale,at 1,000 

8  female,  at 800 

1  female,  at 700 

District  No.  8: 
Teachers — 

7female,at 750 


Port  Chester.  N.  Y.: 
Princ^als— 

Imale^at , 

Teachers— 

lma]e,at , 

1  male,  at 

2  male,  at 

1  female,  at 

8female,at 

8female,at 

lfemale,at 

1  female,  at , 

Renselaer,  N.  Y.: 
Teachers— 

8  female,  at 

Rome,  N.  Y.: 
Principals — 

1  male,  at 

Teachers— 

1  male,  at 

1  male,  at 

1  male,  at 

2  ttmdi%  at 

Ifemal6|,at 

2  female,  at 

2  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

2femalei,at 

2  female,  at 

Saratoga  Sprfaigs,  N.  Y.: 

Prmoipals— 

1  male,  at 

Teachers— 

1  male,  at 

8  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

ImaleLat 

2  female,  at 

Asheyille,N.  C: 

Principals— 

1  male,  at 

*1  male,  at 

Heads  of  departments— 
lmale,at 

2  male,  at 

1  male,  at 

Teachers— 

1  female,  at 

2  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

Durham,  N.  C: 
Principals — 

1  male,  at 

*1  male,  at 

Heads  of  departments— 

2  male,  at 

2niale,at 

3femal€>,at 

Teachers— 

1  male,  at 

1  male,  at 

1  female,  at 

2  female,  at 

2  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

4  2  female,  at 

*2female,  at 

M  female,  at 

Raleigh,  N.C.: 
Principals— 

1  male,  at 

Vice  principals— 

1  male,  at 

Teachers— 

1  female,  at 

2  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

Ifemal^at 

1  female,  at 


S1,0OO 

1,600 
1,400 
1,300 
1,160 
1,100 
1,060 
1,000 
960 


730 


2,000 

1,200 
1,060 
1,000 
850 
800 
750 
700 
626 
600 
650 


1,700 

1,100 
850 
800 
760 
760 


1,600 
760 

900 
800 

760 

800 

660 
600 
600 


1,600 
800 

1,200 

1,100 

760 

1,160 

1,100 

800 

700 
660 
660 
350 
325 
300 


1,760 

1,200 

800 
750 
700 
000 
640 


i  ATerage. 


'Assistant. 


>  Colored. 


41  colored. 
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Tablb  8. — Salaries  in  public  high  schools  ofcUies  of  more  than  10,000  inhahiioTUs — 

Continued. 


atie$  having  10,000  andfewet  than  U,0O0  MkaMtoftf«— Continaed. 


^^imUm-Salamy  N.  C: 
Prinotpals — 

imale^at $1,350 

Teachers — 

Imale^at fiOO 

lmale,at 850 

2f«ma]e,at 585 

2femal6,at. 540 

2f«iiiale,at 400 

1 1  female,  at 406 

Fam,  N.  Dak.: 
Principals— 

Imale,  at I,e00 

Vibe  principals— 

If8mal6,at 1,100 


linale,at 1,200 

2maleyat 1,100 

lmale,at 1,000 

•    3f«maie,at 050 

2f6male,at. 000 

2f6mal6,at 855 

lf€male,at 805 

Ifemale^at 760 

AlllMioe,  Ohio: 

Prioicipals — 

lmale,st 1,500 

Tcadiers — 

2male,at 1,050 

lmale,at 1,000 

1  female,  at 000 

lmale,at 860 

imalewat 800 

Ofeznaie,at 800 

2f6inale,at 750 

lfeinale,at 700 

BeUaire,  Ohio: 

Principals— 

Imale^at 1,350 

Teaohen— 

7male,at *020 

8  female,  at. "SIO 

Ghitticothe,  Ohio: 

Principals — 

lma]e,at 1,800 

Teachers — 

imale,at 1,060 

Imale^at 060 

lmale,at 000 

3femaie,at 850 

lmale,at 800 

lfemaie,at 800 

ImaleLat 750 

IfemHe^at 750 

Elyria.  Ohio: 

Pruicipals — 

lmale,at 1,600 


2male,at 1,200 

1  male,  at 1,150 

lmale,at 1,050 

2male.at 1,000 

lf6maie,at 1,000 

2female,at 060 

imale.at 000 

3femaie,at 000 

lfemale,at 850 

2female,at.. 800 

2female,at 750 

lfemale,at 700 

Ironton,  Ohio: 
Prlnclpal»— 

lmale,at 1,306 

Lakewood,  Ohio: 
Piincipala— 

lmalfl,at 1,098 

Lancaster.  Ohio: 
Principals — 

lmale,at 1,300 


2male,at 1,060 

lmale,at 000 

lmale,at 825 

>Aflilatant. 


Lancaster,  Ohio— Continued. 
Teacherft— Continued. 

3female,at 1800 

3female,at 750 

IClddletown,  Ohio: 

Principals — 

lmale,at 1,300 

Teachei»— 

4niale,at 000 

4female,at 850 

lf6niale,at 800 

Norwood,  Ohio: 

Principals — 

lmale,at 1,800 

Teacher»— 

lmale,at 1,500 

Imale.at 1,800 

6  female,  at 1,300 

lfemale,at 1,300 

Plqua,Ohlo: 
Pnndpalj^— 

lmale,at 1,600 

000 
050 
026 
000 
860 
750 


lmale,at 1 

1  male,  at 

Imale.at 

4  female,  at 

1  male,  at 

2  female,  at 

Portsmouth,  Ohio: 
Principals— 

lmale,at 1 

Teachers— 

4female,at 1 

2  male,  at 

2  male,  at 

2  male,  at 

1  female,  at 

imale.at 

1  female,  at 

Sandusky,  Ohio: 

Principals— 

lmale,at 1 

Teachers— 

lmale,at 1 

lmale,at 1 

lmale,at 1 

lmale,at 1 

1  male,  at 

1  male .  at 

3  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

2ftomale,at 

TiiHn,  Ohio: 

Prlncipal»— 

lmale,at li 

Teachers— 

lmale,at Ij 

Imale.at 

6  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

Chickasha,  Okla.: 

Principals— 

lmale,at 1] 

Teachers— 

2  male,  at 

7  female,  at 

Enid.  Okla.: 

nlncipals— 

lmale,at li 

Teachers— 

1  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

Imale.at 

1  female,  at 

Imale.at 

2  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

1  male,  at 

1  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

2  female,  at 

•ATerage. 


500 

000 
075 
060 
000 
000 
850 
860 


700 

300 
200 
060 
000 
060 
000 
875 
860 
800 


600 

060 
000 
760 
660 


500 

766 
766 


200 

000 
865 

810 
810 
720 
720 
675 
630 
630 
586 
640, 
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Table  8. — Salaries  in  public  high  tchools  of  cities  of  more  than  10,000  ivhabiUmU — 

Continued. 

emu  hav^  10,000  and  fewer  than  UfiOO  InteMtente— Continued. 


McAloBter,  Okla.: 

Principals— 

1  male,  at $1,440 

Teachers— 

2male,at 1,300 

imale.at 1,000 

1  female,  at 810 

lfemale,at 096 

1  female,  at 4M 

lfeinale,at 835 

Tulsa,  Okla.: 

Principals— 

lmale,at 1,800 

Teachers— 

Imale.at 1,200 

3female,at 856 

6  female,  at 810 

2female,at 766 

fialem,  Oreg.: 

Principals— 

1  male,  at 1 ,  750 

Teachers — 

1  male,  at 1,400 

lmale,at 1,080 

Imale.at WO 

8female,at 990 

2male.at 900 

4female,at 856 

Imale.at 810 

2  female,  at 810 

Imale.at 765 

3female,at 765 

imale.at 730 

1  female,  at 730 

Beaver  Falls.  Pa.: 
Principals— 

1  male,  at 1 ,  100 

Teachers— 

lmale,at 1,000 

3  male,  at 900 

2female,at 900 

1  female,  at 855 

lmale,at 810 

Braddock.  Pa.: 

Principals— 

1  male,  at 1,530 

Vice  principals— 

lnuGUe,at 900 

Teachers— 

3female,at 990 

lmale,at 810 

Butler.  Pa.: 

Principals— 

1  male,  at 2, 400 

Teachers— 

1  male,  at 1,306 

1  fern  ale,  at 970 

lmale,at 945 

3female,at 900 

1  female,  at 810 

1  male,  at 788 

Smale.at 765 

1  female,at 765 

1  female,  at -. 700 

2  female,  at 495 

Carlisle,  Pa.: 

Principals— 

1  male,  at 1,060 

Vice  principals— 

1  female,  at 823 

Teachers— 

5male,at 680 

4  female,  at 585 

Carnegie,  Pa.: 

Principals — 

lmale,at 1,400 

Teachers— 

1  male,  at 1,200 

1  male,  at 1, 050 

1  female,  at 1, 000 

2  female,  at .* 925 


Chambershurg,  Pa.: 

Principal^ 

lmale,at 1900 

Teachers— 

Smalejat 720 

8  female,  at 720 

2feiiiale,at 630 

Dubois,  Pa.: 

Principals  — 

1  male,  at » 150 

Teachers— 

lmale,at »125 

lmale,at »120 

imale.at «90 

lfemale,at >90 

lfemale,at »8D 

3female,at >70 

Dunnmore,  Pa.: 

Principals— 

1  male,  at \..    1,290 

Heads  of  departmanta— 

1  male,  at 1,000 

lmale,at 960 

Teacho's— 

lmale,at 800 

3female,at 750 

lfemale,at 700 

lfemale,at 650 

Greensbiux,  Pa.: 

Principals— 

1  male,  at 1,800 

Teachers— 

1  male,  at 1,350 

1  female,  at 1 ,  350 

1  female,  at 1 ,  300 

1  male,  at 1,150 

3  male,  at 1,125 

3male,at 1,000 

2female,at 1,000 

Imale.at 900 

2female,at 900 

Lebamui,  Pa.: 
Principals— 

1  male,  at 1,400 

Vice  principals— 

lma]e,at 865 

Teachers— 

2male,at 810 

1  male,  at 765 

4  female,  at 743 

2feniale,at 675 

lmalA,at 608 

McEeee  Rocks,  Pa.: 

Teachers— 

lfemalo,at 100 

Mahan(fy,  Pa.: 

PrixMsipals— 

lmale,at 1,200 

Teaohers— 

2male,at 1,000 

2female,at 810 

Monessen.  Pa.: 

Principals— 

1  male,  at 1,200 

Teachers— 

1  male,  at 1,000 

3female,at »90 

1  female,  at i85 

Nanticoke,  Pa.: 

Principals— 

lmale,at 1,500 

Teachers— 

lmale,at 1,000 

Imale.at 900 

lfemale,at 900 

lfemale,At 750 

Phoenixrflle,  Pa.: 

Principals— 

lmale,at 1,400 

Teachers— 

lmale,at 1.300 


>  Per  month. 
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Tabls  8. — Salaries  in  public  high  schools  of  cities  of  more  than  10,000  inhabitants — 

Gontmued. 

emu  huvinQ  10,000  and  fewer  than  $6,000  inAaMant^-ContlJiued. 


Pboenlzvllle,  Pa.— Continued. 
Teachers— 

2  male,  at 

2female,at 

1  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

Pittston.Fa.: 
Teacbers— 

1  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

lmale,at 

PottBtown,  Pa.: 
Principals— 

1  male,  at 

Vice  principals— 

1  male,  at 

Teachers— 

2  male,  at 

1  female,  at 

2male.at 

1  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

1  male,  at 

1  female,  at , 

1  female,  at 

SOiamokin,  Pa.: 
Principals— 

lmale,at 

Teachers— 

5male.at , 

0  female,  at 

Shanm,  Fa.: 

Principals— 

1  male,  at 


9900 
750 
700 
000 


950 
903 
713 


1,500 

1,200 

1,000 
1,000 
900 
900 
850 
800 
800 
750 

1,500 

1,126 
900 

1,600 


2  male,  at 1,100 

lmale.at 865 

lfemale,at 855 

lmale.at 810 

lfemaIo,at 7ft5 

lfemale,at 720 

lfemale.at 640 

South  Bethlehem,  Pa.: 

Principals— 

1  male,  at 1,500 

Heads  of  departments— 

4  male,  at 880 

lfemale,at 880 

Sonbtuy,  Pa.: 

Principals— 

lmale,at 1.350 

Vice  principals— 

lmale,at 1,080 

Teachers— 

3mate,at 810 

2male,at 72D 

3femaie,at 7» 

Uniontown,  Pa.: 

Principals— 

lmale,at 2,000 

Teachers — 

6male,at 1,200 

1  female,  at 900 

4fanale,at 810 

2male,at 785 

lmale,at 720 

lmale,at 875 

1  female,at 676 

lfemale,at 630 

lfemale,at 450 

lfemale,at 225 

Warren,  Pa.: 

Principals— 

imalcat 1,600 

Teachers— 

5male.at U04 

6femaie,at »80 

Washington.  Pa.: 

PrtDclpals— 

lmale,at 1,300 

Teachen— 

lmale,at 1,300 

2male,at 1,080 

1  Average  monthly  salary. 


Washington,  Pa.— Continaed. 

Teachers— Contimied. 

2femaie,at $956 

lfemale,at 900 

6female,at 765 

lfemaie,at 720 

Westchester,  Pa.: 

Principals— 

1  male,  at 1,900 

Vice  principals— 

1  female,  at 1,600 

Heads  of  departments— 

lmale,at 1,600 

Teachers— 

2male.at 1,400 

1  female,  at 1,400 

2female,at 1,200 

lmale.at 1,000 

2  female,  at 1,000 

2female,at 960 

Wilkinsbuig,  Pa.: 

PrinciiwJs— 

lmale,at 2,000 

Teachers— 

6male,at 1,500 

2male,at 1,360 

1  female,  at 1,350 

lmale,at 1,200 

lfemale,at 1,200 

8  female,  at 1,100 

2male.at 1,000 

1  female,  at 1,000 

lfemale,at 965 

Central  Falls,  R  .  I.: 

Principals— 

lmale,at 1,700 

Vice  principals— 

lmale,at 860 

Teachers — 

2female,at 700 

2female,at 660 

Spartanburg.  S.  C: 

Principals— 

lmale,at 1,400 

Teachers — 

6female,at 630 

lfemale,at 686 

Aberdeen,  S.  Dak.: 

Principals— 

imale 1,650 

Teachers — 

Imale.  at 1,200 

1  fenuue,  at 1, 100 

Imale,  at 1,000 

lfemale,at 950 

2male,at 900 

3female,at 900 

2female,at 856 

lfemale,at 810 

1  female,  at 766 

SiouzFalls,  S.  Dak.: 

Principals— 

lniale,at 2,600 

Heads  of  departments— 

Imale,  at 1,200 

lfemale,at 1,200 

Teachers — 

lmale,at 1,200 

2  male,  at 1,100 

5  female,  at 1,100 

6  male,  at 1 ,  000 

2  female,  at 1,000 

2female,at 900 

Beaumont,  Tex.: 
Pr  ncipals— 

imale,  at 1,700 


1 1  male,  at. 

Heads  of  departments- 

7  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

Teachers— 

1  female,  at.... 

2  female,  at.... 


900 

900 
856 

856 

810 


s  Colored. 
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THE  TANGIBLE  BEWABDS  OF   TEACHING. 


Tablb  S.^^alariei  in  public  high  schooU  of  cUies  of  more  than  10^000  inhabiUjaUs — 

Contiiiued. 


emu  Uuring  19,000  aitdftwer  than  UfiOO  inAoMtonto— Oanttnued. 


Beaumont,  Tez.—Gontlnaed. 
Teacben— Gontlniied. 

1  female,  at 

1  male,  at 

1  female,  at 

11  male,  at 

1 1  female,  at 

Clebame,  Tex.: 
Principala— 

1  male,  at 

Heads  of  departments— 

Imue,  at 

2  male,  at 

1  female,  at 

Teachers— 

3female,at 

2  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

Dennison,  Tez.: 
Principals— 

lmale,at 

Teachen— 

1  male,  at 

2  male,  at 

8  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

Marshall,  Tex.: 
Principals— 

lmale,at 

1 1  male,  1^ 

Vice  principals— 

1  female,  at 

Teachers— 

1  female,  at 

1  male,  at 

1  female,  at , 

3  female,  at 

1 1  female,  at 

1  lmale,at 

Palestine,  Tex.: 
Principals— 

1  male,  at 

I  imale,at 

Teachers— 

4  male,  at 

4  female,  at. 

I I  male,  at 

1 1  female,  at 

1 1  female,  at. 

Temple,  Tex.: 
Princ^;»al»— 

lmale,at 

Teachers— 

3male,at 

1  male,  at 

1  male,  at 

1  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

3  female,  at 

2  female,  at 

Burlington,  Vt.: 

Prmc4;>als— 

1  male,  at 

Teachers— 

1  male,  at 

3  male,  at 

2  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

5  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

1  male,  at 


2  female,  at. 

1  female,  at. 

2  female,  at. 

1  female,  at. 

2  female,  at. 
1  female,  at. 
1  male,  at.. 


$700 
720 
720 
495 
406 


1,750 

1,5S0 
1,?00 
1,000 

765 
720 
675 
630 


1,360 

1,260 

1,100 

900 

860 

750 


1,200 
720 

810 

865 

766 
766 
630 
428 
405 


1,860 
676 

900 
810 
450 
450 
405 


1,800 

1,306 
1,260 
1,200 
900 
855 
765 
720 


2,400 

1,200 
1,050 
1,000 
925 
850 
800 
750 
760 
725 
700 
625 
600 
550 
190 


Alexandria,  Va.: 

I^indpals— 

lmale,at $l>200 

Teachers— 

lmale,at 1,000 

lmale,at 650 

2female,at 660 

Danville,  Va.: 

Principals— 

lmale,at 1,1 

TeacheEs— 

lmale,at \,\ 

lmale.at 800 

lfemale,at 715 

8female,at. 600 

Staunton,  Va.: 

Teachers— 

lmale,at 720 

8female,at 585 

3female,at 540 

Aberdeen,  Wash.: 

Principals— 

lmale,at 1,600 

Teachers— 

1  female,  at 1,140 

4male,at 1,080 

1  female,  at. 1,080 

1  female,  at 1,000 

lfemale,at 000 

Everett,  Wash.: 

Principals— 

lmale,at 2,000 

Heads  of  departments— 

Smalejat 1,500 

lfemale,at. 1,320 

lmale,at 1,300 

1  female,  at 1,200 

Teadhera— 

lniale,at 1,400 

1  male,  at 1, 170 

4  female,  at 1 ,  140 

2male,at 1,080 

5  female,  at 1,080 

1  male,  at 1,020 

5female,at 1,000 

1  female,  at 1,000 

1  female,  at 900 

North  Yakima,  Wash.: 

Prind^>a]s— 

lmale,at 2,200 

Teachers— 

2  male,  at 1,800 

2female,at 1,300 

1  male,  at 1,250 

1  male,  at 1,200 

lfemale,at 1,200 

2female,at 1,150 

lmale,at 1,100 

5  female,  at 1. 100 

8female,at 1,050 

lmale,at 1.000 

2female,at 1,000 

lmale,at 900 

Bluefleld,  W.  Va.: 
Prinqpals— 

lmale,at 1,126 

Teachers— 

lmale,at 900 

1  female,  at 810 

3  female,  at 766 

lmale,at 720 

2  female,  at 720 

Charleston,  W.  Va.: 

Principals— 

1  male,  at 1,000 

ilmale,at 900 

Teachers— 

1  female,  at 927 

1  male,  at 918 

lfemale,at 918 


^Colored. 
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Table  8. — Salane$  in  public  high  adiools  of  eUies  of  more  than  10,000  inhabitanU — 

Continued. 

Cnu  hmlMff  tOfiOO  and  fewer  Ikon  UflOO  Mba5ftante— Contlntied. 


ChBrieston,  W.  Va.~€ontlntied. 

TeacheiB— Oontinned. 

2ixial«,at 1900 

2femaie,at 900 

1  female,  at 8S2 

Ifemale^aL 855 

Ifemaleyat 810 

lfeiDale,at. 720 

linale.at 585 

Ifemaleyat 450 

Appleteo.  Wis.: 

Piliicipa]&^ 

Imale^at 2,500 

Heads  of  departments— 

Imtiewat 1,300 

lfemaie,at 1,200 

lmiUe,at 1,150 

1  male,  at 1,100 

lfeiiiale,at 1,000 

4  female,  at 850 

lfemale,at 810 

3female,at 800 

1  female,  at 765 

lfemale,at 720 

lfemale,at 700 

Ashlaad,  Wis.: 

Principals — 

lmale,at 1,400 


ama]e.at 1,020 

2  female,  at 840 

3  female,  at 780 

1  male,  at 760 

1  female,  at 760 

8  female,  at 720 

Beloit,  Wis.: 
Principals— 

lmale,at 2,000 

Vice  principals— 

lfema]e,at 950 


lma]e,at 1,300 

lmale,at 1,200 

lmale.at 950 

lfema]e,at 900 

lmale.at 855 

lfemaie,at 850 

6female,at 806 

2male.at 760 

4  female,  at 760 

lfemtile,at 713 

lfemale,at 665 

Kan  Claire,  Wis.: 

Prtodpals— 

lma]e,at 1,900 

Heads  of  departments— 

lma]a,at 1,100 


lmale,at 855 

5  male,  at 810 

13female,at 765 

1  female,  at 675 

2  female,  at 630 

Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.: 

Principals— 

lma]e,at 1,900 

Vice  principals-  - 

1  female,  at 1,200 

Heads  of  departments— 

1  male,  at 1, 175 

2  male,  at 1,000 

lfema]e,at 950 


2male|at 1,000 

1  female,  at 900 

8  female,  at 850 

lfema]e,at 825 

1  female,  at 808 


Fond  da  Lao,  Wis.— Contlnoed. 

Teachera— Continued. 

4  female,  at $800 

1  female,  at 750 

1  female,  at 650 

JanesvUle,  Wis.: 

Teachers— 

lmale.at l,200 

4  male, at l,ia> 

lmale.at 960 

4  female,  at 900 

2female,at 850 

1  female,  at 806 

11  female,  at 500 

Kenoeba,  Wis.: 

Principals— 

lmale,at 1,600 

Heads  of  departments— 

1  male,  at 1,360 

lmale.at l,300 

lfemaie,at 900 

Teachers— 

lmale,at 1,200 

1  male,  at 1 ,  loo 

3  female,  at i,  OOO 

2female,at 950 

lfemale,at 900 

2  female,  at 850 

2female,at 800 

lfemale,at 700 

Manitowoc,  Wis.: 

Principal*— 

1  male,  at 1,900 

Teachers— 

1  male,  at 1,650 

lmale.at 1,200 

1  female,  at 1,200 

1  male,  at 1, 100 

2female,  at 1,000 

1  female,  at 925 

lfemale,at 900 

2  female,  at 875 

1  female,  at 850 

lfemale,at 826 

lfemale,at 775 

Marinette,  Wis.: 

Principals— 

1  male,  at 1,800 

Teachers- 

1  male,  at 1,300 

1  male,  at 1, 100 

1  male,  at 950 

lmale.at 855 

4  females,  at 784 

lmale.at 760 

2female8,at 713 

Wausau,  Wis.: 

Principals— 

1  male,  at 2, 100 

Teachers— 

1  male,  at 1,000 

1  female,  at 990 

3  female,  at 855 

3  male,  at 810 

5  female,  at 810 

3  female,  at 765 

1  female,  at 720 

2female,at 630 

Cheyenne,  Wyo.: 
Principals— 

1  male,  at 1,500 

Teachers— 

4  female,  at 1,020 

lmale,at 960 

2  female,  at 960 

lmale.at 900 

1  female,  at 900 


1  Part  time. 
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Table  9. — Salaries  in  public  high  schooU  in  dtiea  having  S^OOO  and  fewer  than  10,000 

inhabitants. 

(Figures  in  italic  relate  to  men;  the  other  figures  to  wcman.] 


CitiBB. 


HuntsvlUey  Ala. 


New  Decatur,  Ala. 
Bisbee,  Ariz 


Douglas,  Ariz. 
Presoott,  Ariz. 
Helena,  Ark. . 


Paragould,  Ark . 
Alhambra,  Cal. 


Marysvllle,  Col. 


San  Rafael,  Cal. 
Santa  Ana,  Cal. 


Boulder,  Colo. 


Camion  City,  Colo. 


Cripple  Creek,  Colo. 


Grand  Junction,  Colo. 
Leadville,  Colo 


Branford,  Conn , 
Derby,  Conn... 


Principal. 


Num- 
ber. 


/ 


«i 


Salary. 


Heads  of 
departments. 


Nam- 
ber. 


iStO 
1,800 


1,980 

1,800 

1,100 

1,000 
8,000 


8,100 

8,000 
8,000 


8,800 
1,600 


1,700 
1,080 


1,650 
1,900 


926 


Salary. 


Teachers. 


Num- 
ber. 


81,800 


1,700 
1,600 
1,400 
1,400 
1,800 


1 
3 
3 
/ 
1 
1 
I 
1 
1 
/ 
1 
1 

; 
1 

2 
/ 
1 
2 
1 
2 
8 
1 
3 

11 
1 
1 
2 
1 
/ 
/ 
1 
4 
8 
7 
S 

17 


/ 

/ 

3 

2 

/ 

6 

1 

1 

»/ 

»/ 

»1 

/ 

1 

1 

3 

»1 

S 

3 

2 


Salary. 


I 

1 

3 
1 
2 
4 
/ 
1 
2 
2 


8900 

630 
518 
1,600 
1,080 
960 
9Sd 
855 
806 

i,oao 

1,080 

900 

1,860 

1,150 

1,000 

04S 

765 

675 

eoo 

600 
1,600 
1,460 
1,450 
1,350 
1,290 
1,150 
1,050 
1,000 
1,600 

i;^ 

1,100 

1,800 

1,200 

»/,/«? 

u,iao 


1,600 

1,900 

1,160 

1,060 

flfiO 

900 

900 

850 

800 

686 

900 

225 

1,860 

1,000 

1,000 

900 

450 

1,800 

1,200 

1,080 

900 


1,060 

1,000 

1,000 

925 

850 

650 

eoo 

1,160 
835 
800 
750 


Average. 


•Assistant. 


•Part  time. 
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Tari.k  0. — Salaries  in  public  hiph  Hchooh  in  cities  having  5^000  and  fewer  than  10^000 

inhabiUmts — Continued. 


Cities. 


Principal. 


Num- 
ber. 


East  Hartford,  Conn. 


Oroton,  Conn 

Huntington,  Conn. 


Killingly,  Conn. 


/ 
»1 


Salary. 


ii,eoo 

700 


1,$00 
550 


; 


New  MOford,  Conn '     « / 

I 

Plainfleid,  Conn | 

I 

Putnam,  Conn i 


SoQthingUm,  Conn. 


Stafford,  Conn , 


Stonington,  Conn. 


Stiatford,Conn. 


Albany,  Ga. 


.\jnerleus,  Oa... 
Dublin,  Ga 


Elberton,  Ga... 
Fitcgenld,  Ga. 
GainnvUIe,  Ga. 
Marietta,  Ga... 


Thomasville,  Ga. 
Lewiston,  Idaho. 

PocateUo,  Idaho. 


Beardstovn,  ni. 


1,400 


1,100 


1,400 

1,BS0 
1,600 

1,200 

1,S50 


1,400 
1,S60 


090 

1 1 

SjO 

1,900 

1,000 

i,ioo 

1,000 


1,200 
1,560 

1,800 


000 


Head3of 
departments. 


Num- 
ber. 


1  Assistant. 
43665  •*— 14 7 


*  Part  time. 


Salary. 


Teachers. 


Num- 
ber. 


i 

5 

8810 
810 

*  Colored. 


3 
3 

t 

1 

/ 
1 
1 

i 
1 

1 
1 
1 

2 

2 

11 

t 

1 
2 
2 


Salary. 


$700 
660 
550 
500 


1,100 
900 
900 
750 
650 
600 
900 
850 
600 
400 
650 
000 
550 
800 
700 
650 
1,100 
900 
750 
700 
600 
750 
700 
600 
525 
600 
555 
500 
660 
650 
600 
550 
850 
800 
700 
675 
l,fO0 
1,125 
765 
1,000 
1,000 
630 
900 
5  to 
630 

800 
675 
7tO 
720 
675 
1,000 
1,0SS 

1,600 

l,tOO 

1,100 

1,060 

1,000 

720 

766 

790 

675 

630 
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Table  9. — SaUarieg  in  public  M/sih  schools  in  cities  having  5,000  arvdfexjoer  Utan  10,000 

inhabUants — Continued . 


cities. 


Principal. 


Xom- 
b«r. 


Charleston,  HI. 


Dixon,  m 

EdwardsvlDe,  Hi. 
Granite,  HI 


i  .{ 


Herrln,  Hi.... 
Kewanee,  HI. 


Monmouth,  HI. 


Mount  Carmel,  HI 
Murphysboro,  HI. 

01ni>y,ni 

Ottawa,  HI 

Paris,  HI 


Pekln,in.. 
Urbana,  HI. 


Bedford,  Ind. 
Clinton,  Ind. 


Salary. 


$1,000 
1,008 


1,100 
765 


1,SS0 
1,080 

i,eoo 


Heads  of 
departments. 


Num- 
ber. 


Sidary. 


1,3^ 


1,000 
1,960 

1,000 

B,BOO 

1,900 


l,tSO 


1,8B0 


1,100 
i,BOO 


S 
1 

s 


Teachers. 


Num- 
ber. 


il.jpO 

i,m 

1,100 


1 
2 
1 
1 
/ 
2 
3 
1 
1 
/ 
2 
1 
/ 
1 
/ 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
/ 
/ 
/ 
1 
2 
2 
/ 
1 
1 
1 
II 
»1 
S 
t 
1 
2 
3 
2 
1 
3 
$ 
4 
« 
3 
/ 
1 
2 
/ 
/ 
2 
1 
3 
/ 
1 
1 
/ 
4 
3 
/ 
t 
1 
2 
1 
3 
2 
1 
/ 
A 
1 
/ 
1 
2 
1 


Salary. 


8766 
675 
630 
565 
78S 
765 
720 
675 
765 
7J0 
630 
585 

1,000 
S55 
810 
810 
675 
900 
720 
675 

'■% 

950 
903 
879 
86S 

855 
784 
665 
618 
190 
1,000 
900 
810 
810 
765 
720 
675 
680 
900 
750 

ers 

675 
l,SO0 
720 
450 
900 
810 
810 
T65 
720 
&7S 
585 
900 
850 
850 
800 
9tS 
855 
850 
810 
800 
765 
720 
700 
8S8 
788 
756 
900 
810 
765 
720 


1  Assistant. 
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Table  9. — SaUariet  in  public  high  schools  in  cities  having  SjOOO  and  fewer  than  10^000 

inhabitants — Continued. 


cities. 


Cfllumbas,  lod 

CooiiBrsTiUe,  Ind... 

OawCordsvUle,  Ind 


Fmikiartjliid. 


Oosben,  Ind . 


Grerasborg,  Ind. 


Hartiord,Ind. 


Lebanon,  Ind. 


Linton,  Ind. 


Madison,  Ind... 
Neircsstle,Ind.. 
NobiesTtUe,  Ind. 


Portland,  Ind... 
BbdbyriUe,  Ind. 


Principal. 


Num- 
ber. 


1 
W 
11 

/ 
1 1 


1 


1 
/ 


Salary. 


ii.seo 
04s 

945 

1,600 
1,050 


1,200 


Heads  of 
departments. 


Num- 
ber. 


1,S00 


i\obo 


1,900 


1,150 


t,4C0 


1,000 

Uiss 

675 
1,300 

1,0S6 
l,tOO 

1,S00 


S 
1 
1 


2 
9 
3 
1 
2 
1 


Salary. 


S900 
866 
855 


900 
810 
810 
766 
765 
675 


Teachers. 


Num- 
ber. 


1 
3 
2 
1 
/ 
1 
4 
1 
1 
/ 
/ 
1 
1 
g 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
/ 
/ 
2 
S 
3 
1 
1 
1 


2 
2 
S 
2 
1 
2 


Salary. 


$766 
765 
675 
630 
1,100 
1,060 
945. 
900 
900 
9iS 
900 
900 
855 
8SS 
810 
810 
788 
765 
720 
910 
866 
855 
810 
810 
765 
810 
720 


1,090 
1,008 
900 
900 
810 
720 
788 
766 
743 
7tO 
720 
675 
1,000 
900 
856 
855 
850 
766 
765 
675 
900 
810 
810 
765 
675 
7tO 
T20 
900 
810 
866 
810 
765 
900 
788 
765 
720 
9tS 
923 
900 
855 


I  Assistant. 


s  Colored. 
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Table  9. ^Salaries  in  public  kiph  schools  in  dtves  having  BfiOO  arid  fewer  than  10,000 

tnAoMtonto— Continued. 


CitiM. 


Wabash,  Ind. 


Whiting,  Ind, 


Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 


Centm^ille,  Iowa. 


Charles  City,  Iowa. 


CrestoD,  Iowa. 


Fort  Madison,  Iowa. 


Grinnell,  Iowa. 


Oelweln,  Iowa. 


Oscaloom,  Iowa. 


Arkansas  City,  Kans. 


Chanute,  Kans. 
Emporia,  Kans, 


Galena,  Kans. 


Principal. 


Num- 
ber. 


/ 
1 1 


Salary. 


Nam* 
ber. 


il,SOO 
860 


1,800 


945 


1,100 


1,»50 


900 


1,SS0 


1,100 


810 


1,400 


Heads  of 
departments. 


1,S00 


1,300 


1,000 


Salary. 


Num- 
ber. 


2 
2 
3 


3 

1 


9980 
900 

856 
800 

7S0 
TOO 
075 

1,100 
950 
9O0 
850 
800 
900 
755 
720 
765 
7J0 
075 
«30 
610 
78* 
760 
716 
700 
700 
065 
810 
655 
640 
690 
585 
540 
765 
719 
730 
7«5 
720 
675 
665 
053 
030 
606 
585 
720 
676 
675 
653 
630 
606 
S66 
785 
766 
790 
720 
675 
810 
796 
720 
675 
630 
6M> 
855 
710 

1,000 
900 
866 
855 
810 
796 
765 
480 
990 
630 
686 


1  Assistant. 


•  Part  time. 
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Table  Q.—SeUaries  in  public  kijgh  schools  in  cities  having  5,000  and  fewer  than  10,000 

inhabitants — Continued. 


Cities. 


lola,  Kans. 


JoDction  City,  Kans. 


Ntfirton,  Kans. 


Ottawa,  Kans. 


asU]ia,KaxH. 


Ashland,  Ky. 


Bowling  Green,  Ky. 


Dayton,  Ky 

HopUnsviUe,  Ky. 


Itayfleld,  Ky... 


IUtsvUIo,  Ky. 


Bath,  lie.. 


Bnmrer,  Me. 


Bronswiek,  Me. 
Gdai8,Me 


Gardiner,  Me. 


Boaltoii,Me 

l*nBqneIde,Me. 

BoeUand,Me... 


Principal. 


Nnm- 
ber. 


1 
1 


Salary. 


Nam- 
ber. 


SI,  600 


1.400 


1,150 


1,800 


1,000 
1,000 
1,000 


1,400 


1,»60 


1,000 
lyJfiO 
l,tSO 


000 


1,960 


1,000 


1,900 


1,660 

l,t60 
800 

1,600 


1,900 
900 

1,600 
900 


1,600 


Heads  of 
departments. 


Salary. 


Teachers. 


Num< 
ber. 


Salary. 


S900 

810 
766 
766 
720 
(130 
788 

74s 
743 
810 
766 
720 
630 
810 
810 
765 
740 
720 
900 
866 
856 
810 
766 
720 
676 
900 
856 
810 
766 
*86 
*80 
•76 
750 
000 
750 
TOO 
660 
685 
495 
460 
1,000 
876 
826 
800 
726 
700 
660 
600 
600 
100 
626 
650 
500 
475 
600 
550 
790 
640 
694 
900 
800 
600 
650 
460 
600 
500 
800 
700 
600 
650 
500 
800 
800 
650 


>  Assistant. 


t  Part  time. 


s  Per  month. 
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Table  9. — Salaries  in  publi/i  high  schools  in  cities  hairnig  5,000  andfevoer  than  10,000 

inhabitants — Continued . 


Cities. 


Rumford,  He 

8anford,M«. 

Annapolis,  Md 

Abington,  Mass... 

Amherst,  liass 

Athol,  Mass 

Belmont,  Mass 

Bridgwater,  Mass 
Concord,  Mass 


Danvers,  Mass 

Eaathampton,  Mass 

£a8ton,Mass 

Fnmklln,  Mass 

Oiafton.  Mass 

Great  Barrington,  Mass 

Mansfield,  Mass 

Maynard,  Mass 

Mlddleboro,  Mass 

Mnton,Mas8 

Montague,  Mass 


1  Assistant. 


Principal. 

Heads  of 
departments. 

Teachers. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Num^ 
ber. 

Salaiy. 

/ 

$1,600 
900 

1 

fOOO 

1/ 

1 

sn 

/ 

8S0 

1 

600 

1 

1,600 

2 

730 

2 

TOO 

2 

850 

1 

1,200 

/ 

809 

2 

80O 

1 

7S0 

1 

70O 

2 

8S0 

1 

2,000 

7 

80O 

»/ 

1,000 

1 

1,760 
900 

4 

8S0 

»/ 

/ 

1,900 

/ 

l.OOO 

3 

TOO 

2 

eoo 

/ 

1,900 

1 

960 

»/ 

1,900 

4 
2 

90O 
80O 

1 

9,000 
1,900 

6 

80O 

1 

1,609 

1 

1 

1,000 

3 

90O 

8 

80O 

2 

750 

1 

850 

1 

1,900 

9 

l.dOO 

1 

1,000 

/ 

900 

1 

80O 

3 

TOO 

2 

850 

1 

1,600 

/ 

700 

3 

850 

1 

550 

1 

fiOO 

1  1 

140 

1 

1,700 

/ 

91,600 

] 

850 

U 

800 

1 
/ 
2 
1 
2 

8Q0 

709 
700 
550 
400 

/ 

1,900 

1 

850 

/ 

809 

3 

800 

2 

580 

/ 

1,900 

1 

80O 

2 

560 

1 

600 

1 

1,700 

/ 

909 

2 

850 

1 
2 

800 
560 

1 

1,600 

3 

750 

M 

1,000 

1 

1 

800 
500 

/ 

U600 

4 

700 

W 

1,900 

/ 

9,900 

/ 

1,400 
850 

»/ 

1,100 

1 

4 

TOO 

/ 

9,600 

9 

/,500 

W 

1,900 

1 
1 
5 

1 
1 

1,900 

1,000 

900 

850 

800 

/ 

1.400 

/ 

760 

2 

700 

2 

850 

2 

800 
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Table  9. — Salaries  in  public  high  sekooU  in  cUies  hamng  5,000  and  fewer  than  lOfiQO 

tnAafritontf— Continued . 


Citlw. 


Nam- 
b«r. 


Natick. 

Needbam,  Mass, 

North  Andover, 
North  Attleboro. 

Northbrldgp.liaas.... 

Norwood,  Mass 

Fataner.  Mass 

Reading;.  Mass 

RockJand.  Mass 

Sangus^Mass 

Spanoer,  Mass 

StoiMham.  Mass 

Stonghton,  Mass 

8wam]>soott.  Mass 

Ware.  Mass 

West  Springfield,  Mass 
West  Borouirh.  Mass. . 

Whitman.  Mass 

Winctaandon,  Mass 

Winchestar^  Mass 


Principal. 


W 

/ 
«/ 

1 

\ 


1 


/ 
/ 


/ 
/ 
/ 


/ 
»/ 


Salary. 


Nam- 
bar. 


$1,900 
1,900 
1,100 

U900 
1,900 

1,000 

ueoo 


um 


1,700 
860 


1,700 
9,900 


1,900 
900 
800 

1,700 


1,900 


9,000 
1,000 
1,600 

9,000 
1,100 


1,700 


1,800 


1,900 


1,900 
1,000 
9,000 


9,960 
1,600 
l,6fiO 
1,260 


Heads  of 
d^Murtmants. 


9 

1 


Salary. 


81,400 


1,000 
850 


8£0 


Teachers. 


Num- 
ber. 


Salary. 


$800 

750 
700 
050 
900 
840 
804 
700 
650 

1,160 

1,100 
800 
760 
725 
700 
700 
660 
600 
440 
850 
800 
775 
700 
760 
750 

1,900 
950 
800 
750 
700 
600 
700 
60) 
350 
900 
650 
600 
800 
800 
700 
700 
350 
650 
600 
900 
800 
750 
650 
250 

1,000 
800 
725 
700 
650 
600 
775 
650 
600 

1,000 
900 
700 
600 
825 

1,000 
900 
800 
650 
900 
850 
825 
800 
750 


1  Assistant. 
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Table  9. — Salaries  in  ptiblic  high  schools  in  cities  having  5,000  and  fewer  than  10,000 

tnAa&itonto— Continued . 


Cities. 


Albion,  liich 

Benton  Harbor,  Mich 

Boyn*  City,  Mich 

Cadillac.  Mich 

Cheboygan,  Mich .... 

Coldwater,  Mich 

Grand  Haven,  Mich.. 

Houghtiaiy  Mioh 

IoDla,Ml0h 

Iron  Mountain,  Mich. 
Ludington,  Mich 

Monroe,  Mich 

Mount  Clemens,  Mich 

Negaunee,  Mich 

Niles,Mich 


Principal. 


Nnm 
ber. 


1 
11 


Salary. 


st.seo 


Heads  of 
departments. 


Num- 
ber. 


t.SSO 


1,000 


1,600 


^'JS 

1  1 

800 

1,000 

1,000 

960 

1,000 


1,000 


1,100 
825 


U400 


1,260 


1,900 


l,i60 


i,ioo 


1,260 


Salary. 


Teachers. 


Num- 
ber. 


/ 
/ 
1 
1 
1 
II 
>  1 
«.3 
/ 
1 
3 
2 
2 
/ 
1 
3 
7 
2 
/ 
4 

1 
2 
2 
3 


3 

1 


Salary. 


#/.5CD 
1,000 
700 
ftSO 
«26 
600 
550 
500 
1,100 
785 

6:s 

625 

600 

1,000 

950 

750 

750 

TOO 

*690 

>600 

7S0 
725 
700 
650 
G2S 
«X> 
800 
750 
750 
700 
650 
1,400 
1,900 
1,1S0 
1,000 
900 
850 
800 
9S0 
850 
800 
7S0 
650 
1,000 
9S0 
900 
850 
800 
8U 
900 
750 
700 
000 

4S0 

1,100 
800 
750 
700 

1,000 
900 
850 
800 
750 

1,900 

1,000 
900 
8S0 
800 
750 

aoo 

750 
700 
700 
675 


1  Aaristant. 


*  1  assistant. 


'  Ayerage. 


4  Part  time. 
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Tablp  9. — SdUtriei  in  public  kipk  schools  in  cities  having  5,000  and  fewer  than  10,000 

inhabitants — Continued . 


Citiw. 


O  wosao,  Mich 

St.  Joseph,  Mich 

Three  Rivers,  Mich 

Wyandotte,  Mich 

Vpellaiiti,  Mich 

Albert  Lea,  Minn 

Austin,  Minn 

Chisbolm,  Minn ■ 

Cloquet,  Minn 

Crookatoa,  Minn 

BvelethyMlnn 

Fergus  Falls,  Minr 

Hlbtslng,  Minn ■ 


New  trim,  Minn  < 


Principal. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

/ 

Ii,ft» 

/ 

1,M0 

• 

t,100 

/ 

1,000 

/ 

1,400 

1 
1/ 

1,100 
900 

1 

1,250 

1 

1,300 

/ 

1,000 

/ 

1,400 

/ 

1,800 

1 

946 

/ 

t.600 

/ 

1,000 

Heads  of 
departments. 


Num' 
ber. 


Salary. 


2 


$810 
720 
675 

1,800 
825 
675 


Teachers. 


Num- 
ber. 


/ 
2 
5 
/ 
1 
/ 
1 
1 
1 
1 
/ 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
f 
3 


2 
2 


2 
2 
2 
/ 
2 


Salary. 


91,000 
750 
700 
900 
900 
800 
725 
675 
650 
625 
1,000 
860 
800 
800 


'^50 


700 
650 
900 
850 
1,400 
900 
800 
775 
725 
700 
675 


720 

630 

585 

1,S50 

850 

1,100 

1,060 

810 

765 

720 

1,100 

900 

900 

855 

810 

765 

585 

l,SO0 

l,gS0 

1,200 

1,100 

950 

875 

850 

750 

810 

766 

720 

720 

675 

540 

i,eoo 
utoo 

1,160 

1,100 

1.100 

1,000 

950 

900 

850 

750 

700 

800 

750 

700 

075 

G50 


»  Assistant. 
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Table  9. — Salaries  in  pitblic  hiph  schools  in  cities  having  5,000  and  fewer  than  10,000 

inhabitants — Continued. 


Cities. 


Owatonna,  Minn. 


Columbus,  Miss. 
GreenTlUe,  Miss. 


Greenwood,  Miss. 
Laurel,  Miss 


McComb  City,  Miss. 


Yazoo,  Miss 

Flat  River,  Mo. 


Independence,  Mo . 


Lexin^n,  Mo. 


Nevada  City,  Mo. 


Poplar  Blui!,Mo 

Webster  Groves,  Mo. 


Beatrice,  Nebr. 


Falrbury,  Nebr, 


Fremont,  Nebr. 


Kearney,  Nebr. 


PrincipcJ. 


Num- 
ber. 


/ 
»1 


Salary. 


ih¥X> 


1,900 


1,900 


1,660 
900 


810 

i,m 

1,000 
1,900 

9O0 
1,900 


1,900 
1,S60 


1,S00 
1,000 


1,300 
1,800 

1,000 


Heads  of 
departments. 


Num- 
ber. 


Salary. 


Teachera. 


Num^ 
ber. 


6 
5 
2 
1 
5 
3 
1 
1 
5 
2 
1 
f 
4 
i 
6 
1 


Salary. 


9S,6O0 
900 
900 
865 
810 
810 
720 
700 
675 


540 
640 
640 
970 
828 
810 
725 
790 
750 
710 
1,S60 
1,900 
900 
855 
743 
765 
730 
675 
500 
790 
630 
585 
900 
790 
675 
710 
976 
675 
630 
900 
810 
675 
630 
585 
563 
810 
765 
960 
050 
866 
855 
813 
760 
760 
713 
900 
866 
765 
710 
720 
675 
765 
676 
675 
630 
866 
810 
765 
720 
675 
810 
720 
676 
675 
450 


1  Colored. 


*  Assistant. 
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Table  9. — Salaries  in  public  high  schools  in  cities  having  SjOOO  and  fewer  than  lOfiOO 

inhabitants — Continued . 


Citks. 


N4iff<olk,N6lzr... 
York,Nebr 

FnnkUii,N.  H. 
Dover,  N.J 

Bnglewood,  N.  J 


Hftnunonton,  N.  J . 


Nntky,  N.  J. 


Princeton,  N.  J. 


RIdcewood,  N.  J. 


RatiMrtord,  N.  J. 


i,N.J 

South  Amboj,  N.  J 
South  Orange,  N.  J, 


Prfaicipal. 


Num- 
ber. 


Salary. 


1900 


1,600 
900 


1,S00 

900 

1,100 


t,SOO 


1,900 


i,m 


1,600 


1,000 
1,000 
t,160 


Heads  of 
deputments. 


Num- 
ber. 


Salary. 


Teachers. 


Num- 
ber. 


3 
2 
1 
6 
2 
2 
2 


Salary. 


$790 

720 

675 

946 

766 

720 

675 

600 

650 

960 

900 

826 

800 

700 

1,S76 

1,560 

1,,196 

l,tU 

1,200 

1,150 

1,100 

1,050 

1,000 

900 

800 

eoo 

1,900 

1,000 

950 

900 

850 

1,S00 

1,900 

1.200 

1,160 

1,150 

1,100 

1,000 

950 

900 

900 

850 

8O0 

1,900 

1,050 

1,000 

960 

900 

850 

750 

700 

1,200 

1,176 

1,160 

1,100 

1,076 

1,060 

1,025 

950 

875 

600 

700 

650 

900 

850 

1,960 

1.200 

1.150 

1.100 

1,000 

900 

750 


1  Assistant. 
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Table  9. — Salaries  in  public  high  schools  in  cities  having  S^OOO  and  fewer  than  lOfiOO 

inhabitants — Continued . 


Cities. 


VJneland.N.J. 


Santa  Fe,N.lCex.. 
Canandaigoa,  N.  Y. 


Catskfll.N.Y 

HaverstraWyN.  Y. 


Hoosick  Falls,  N.Y. 


Hudaon  Falls,  N.Y. 

Illon,N.Y 

Malone,N.Y 


Mamaroneck,  N.  Y. 


MattMwan,  N.  Y. 


Mechanlosyllle,  N.  Y. 
Medina,  N.Y 


Newark,N.Y 

North  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 


Norwich,  N.  Y. 
Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


Salamanca,  N.  Y. 


Seneca  Falls,  N.Y. 


Solvay,  N,  Y. 


Principal. 


Num- 
ber. 


Salary. 


ti,000 


1,050 
760 


/ 
11 

1 

li 

1 


1 


u 


860 


1,100 


1,100 
1,000 
1,600 

1,800 


1,600 
726 

1,000 

8O0 

1,100 


900 


1.600 


i,eoo 


1,200 


1»400 


Heads  of 
departments. 


Num- 
ber. 


Salary. 


Teachers. 


Num-    Salary, 
ber. 


10 


2 
2 
6 
3 
1 
1 


1 
1 
5 
2 
1 
»1 
1 
8 
3 
1 
1 
1 
/ 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 


8800 

760 
760 
600 


l,t00 

mo 

900 

aoo 

80O 
700 
875 
850 
78D 
550 
960 
650 
600 
575 
550 
600 
900 
775 
900 
800 
1,000 

aoo 

800 

700 
UBOO 
1,000 
761 
747 
700 
650 
600 
600 
550 
740 
725 
700 
675 
650 
600 
«713 
800 
750 
700 


900 

850 
800 
700 
600 
440 
1,100 
750 
650 
600 
825 
800 
709 
660 
600 
900 
700 
600 
575 
525 


>  A  distant. 


>  Average. 
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Table  9. — Sakaries  in  public  Ugh  schools  in  cities  having  5^000  and  fewer  than  10,000 

inhabitants — Coatinued. 


Cities. 


TanytownjN.  Y. 


Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 
Concord,  N.C 


Elisabeth  City,  N.C. 
Oastania,N.C 


Ooldsboro,  N.  C. 
Newben,  N.  C. 


Salisbury,  N.C... 
Washington,  N.  C. 


WQscm,  N.  C. 


Biamarek,  N.  Dak. 


I>0vib  Lake,  N.  Dak. 


MlzK»t,N.  Dak.. 
BarbertOD,  Ohio. 


Bowling  Green,  Ohio, 


Bttpyrus,  Ohio. 


Cooneaut,  Ohio. 


Cosboeton,  Ohio. 


Bslphos,  Ohio. 


Principal. 


Num- 
ber. 


/ 

1 
1 


Salary. 


91,000 
900 

1,900 

1,000 


1,000 
810 


1,100 
1,250 

if400 

1,000 
990 


1,100 


lf04S 
90S 


1,200 


1  Part  time. 


i,too 

1,000 


1,1S0 
^Assistant 


Heads  of 
departments. 


Num- 
ber. 


i 

1 
1 
1 
3 
2 


Salary. 


S960 
900 
866 
800 
713 
618 


Teachers. 


Num- 
ber. 


/ 

; 

2 
3 
1 
1 
1 
8 
» 
1 
t 
1 
2 
2 
1 
/ 
3 
2 
/ 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
3 
1 
U 
1 
/ 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
2 
/ 
/ 
/ 
1 
2 
/ 
1 
4 
8 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
/ 
i 
2 
1 

/ 
1 
1 
1 
/ 
2 
1 


Salary. 


81,800 
1,800 
1,000 
900 
800 
750 
650 
800 
600 
400 
800 
540 
500 
440 
400 
900 
520 
510 
780 
720 
600 
528 
616 
425 
480 
440 
400 
880 
360 
1,000 
675 
585 
473 
1,000 
900 
850 
1,860 
1,800 
1,100 
810 
765 
1,100 
855 
810 
780 
720 
648 
630 
000 
505 
900 
800 
765 
675 

1»04S 
855 
808 
760 
718 
618 
523 


1,000 
850 
720 
675 
540 
780 
720 
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Table  iK—Salan^i  in  public  hiph  s^hooU  ii  citia  having  5JJ00  and  fewer  than  10,000 

inhabilani* — Continued . 


Cities. 


East  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


PrincipdL 


Num- 
ber. 


Fortarla,  Ohio 

OamiKrils,  Ohio 

OreoavUIe,  Ohio 

Jaoksoo,  Ohio. 

Ifartiiis  Fony,  Ohio 

Netoanvffla,  Ohio 

New  Philadelphia  Ohio 

NOeSyOhla 

PalneevlUe,  Ohio. 

KaveonsyOhio 

Bt.  Bernard.  Ohio 

St.  Marys,  Ohio 

Salem,  Ohio 

Sidney,  Ohio. 

>  Colored. 


fl,215 


1,900 
790 


1,100 


1,000 
1,100 

1,900 


1,600 
1,4S0 

1,400 
l.SSO 


i.aoo 

1,000 
UiOO 


1,900 


Heads  of 


Nam- 
bw. 


Non* 


8«^-   IliJ 


9900 

900 


9 

8 


fl,MO 
1,700 
1,900 
1,500 

uwo 

1,100 
1,300 
1,900 

i,aoo 

1,100 
1,000 
900 
1,1U 
1,090 
910 
790 
675 
630 
77« 
?65 
702 
675 
SW 
1,000 
1,000 
900 
855 
810 
496 
810 
679 
630 
685 
900 
810 
810 
765 
720 
07S 
675 
630 
685 
S40 
540 
600 
810 
730 
630 
1,05S 

m 

789 
730 
675 
1,000 
990 
850 
750 
900 
800 
713 
700 
650 


790 
675 
OSO 
900 
900 
800 
770 
760 
900 
850 
700 
700 
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Tablb  9. — Salaries  in  puUic  Mph  tehooU  in  citUs  having  5,000  and  fewer  than  10,000 

mhabitanU — Continued . 


dtias. 


Tioy,  Ohio. 


Urbaitt,  Ohio. 


Van  Wert,  Ohio. 


Washington  C.  H.,  Ohio. 


-WeUston,  Ohio. 


'WeUflviUe,  Ohio. 


'Wooster,  Ohio. 


Xenia,  Ohio. 


Ardmon,  Okla. 


BartesWOe,  Okla. 


Dunmt,  Okla. 
Elreno,  Okla.. 
8*palpa,  Okla. 

Ashland,  Orag. 


Astoria,  Ores . 


Baker,  Oreg. 


AmbridgB,  Pa.. 
Adi]and,Pa... 


B«nrick,  V%. 


PrinoipaL 


Nam- 


1 
»1 


Salary. 


/ 
I 
1 

1 


1 
i 


$t,ftO0 


1,160 


1,360 


1,100 


1,000 


1,900 


1,200 
800 


1,200 
960 


1,400 


l,tOO 


900 
1,100 
1,000 

190 
l,tOO 


1,600 

1,035 

UtOO 
1,W0 

960 


Heads  of 
departments. 


Num- 
ber. 


Salary. 


Teaohera. 


Num- 
ber. 


2 


2 
5 
2 
2 
/ 
1 
1 
1 
/ 
1 
1 
5 
2 
1 


Salary. 


6 
2 
1 
1 
4 
t 
1 
2 
/ 
3 
6 
1 
/ 
1 
1 
/ 
1 
1 
/ 
1 
1 
1 


WO 
900 
800 
760 
760 
790 
712 
«08 
760 
760 
71$ 
713 

1,900 
900 
810 
766 
675 
810 
750 
7iO 
720 
630 
585 
800 
790 
675 
630 
766 
765 
675 

1,000 
960 
860 
800 
700 
650 
000 
875 
860 
750 
700 
700 
810 
790 
675 
800 
800 
600 


1 


630 
810 
630 
810 
765 
790 
1,000 
1,000 
900 
900 
990 
990 
866 
900 
675 
900 
765 
406 
790 
720 
715 
670 
630 
585 


lAsristant 
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Table  9. — Salaries  in  public  high  schools  in  cities  having  5,000  wnd  fewer  than  lOyOOO 

inhabitants — Continued. 


Cities. 


Bloomsburg,  Pa. 


Bristol,  Pa. 


Cataaaaqoa.  Pa . 
Charlerol,  ra.... 


Goxiahohockeo,  Fa. 
Corapolis,  Pa 


Principal. 


Num- 
ber. 


Danville,  Pa. 


Salary. 


$l,iOO 


Darby,  Pa. 


Donora,  Pa. 


1,000 
BOO 


t,too 

1,900 
750 


Duryea.  Pa 1 

Forest  City,  Pa '  1 

;  u 

Freeland,  Pa i  1 

Glaflsport,  Pa 


Greenville,  Pa. 


Hanover,  Pa. 


Huntingdon,  Pa, 


Indiana,  Pa 

Jersey  Shore,  Pa . 

Juniata,  Pa 

Kane,  Pa 


Kingston,  Pa. 


Lansford,  Pa. 


Lehighton,  Pa. 
Lewiston,  Pa.. 


650 
630 
540 
550 


Heads  of 
departments. 


Num- 
ber. 


/ 

W 

1 


1,900 


1,195 


1,000 


1,1  ts 

900 

1,900 


1,100 


1 
W 

1 
1 


1,195 
765 

900 
900 


Salary. 


Teachers. 


Num- 
ber. 


Salary. 


J9O0 

765 
765 
6iO 
405 
750 

7ao 

TOO 
650 
850 
765 
765 
730 
675 
750 
700 
600 
855 
810 
765 
730 
1,000 
895 
680 
750 
650 
635 
635 
900 
765 
675 
500 


550 
900 
730 
675 
6S0 
450 
790 
790 
650 
600 
550 
810 
790 
585 
540 
790 
630 
585 
540 
1,400 
1.400 
540 
540 
690 
540 
790 
675 
690 
585 
900 
810 


a 

730 

675 

765 

730 

585 

790 

765 

790 

730 


lAsslstant. 
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Tablb  9. — Salanes  in  public  high  tchooU  in  cities  having  6,000  and  fewer  than  10,000 

inhabitants — Continued . 


Cities. 


LockHftven,  Pb. 


MUdletown,  Fa. 


KUtaa^Pa. 


lOnenyflle,  Pa. 


Monnngahria,  Pa. 


Mount  Pleaaant,  Pa. 


lluiibaU,Pa 


New  Brighton,  Pa.. 


New  Kerarfngtnn,  Pa. 
Northampton,  Pa 

Punzsatawney,  Pa . . 


Ridgway,  Pa. 


Roobeiter,  Pa. 

Btliirys,  Pa. 
Sayie,  Pa 


Seottdale,  Pa. 
SwfaBvale,  I*a, 


Tarentom,  Pa. 


Taylor,  Pa.... 
Titosrllle,  Pa. 


i  Assistant. 
43665**— 14 8 


Principal. 


Num- 
ber. 


1 
»/ 


Salary. 


tl,000 


790 


1,M0 
900 


1,0S6 


Heads  of 
departments. 


Num- 
ber. 


1,4S0 


1,000 


i,sao 

1,260 
1,000 
1,086 


1,600 


1,900 


Salary. 


1,000 
1,260 
1,S60 

1,460 


1,300 
1,600 


I  Part  time. 


Teachers. 


Num- 
ber. 


Salary. 


S810 
720 
690 
585 

690 
646 
645 
720 
675 
585 
540 
1,0S6 
766 
765 

94£ 
855 
720 
720 
900 
765 
720 
675 
630 
1,900 
1,080 
765 
900 
865 
810 
700 


900 

1,000 
900 
810 
675 
630 

1,000 
900 
765 
720 
900 
900 
810 
4S0 
720 
720 
900 
800 
720 
900 
766 
765 

1,126 
990 
855 
810 

1,200 
960 
860 
810 
675 
960 

1,200 
808 
780 
713 
665 
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Table  9. — SaUuies  in  public  high  schools  in  cities  Juiving  5,000  and  fewer  thOiX  10,000 

inhabitants — Continued . 


Citltti. 


TyroBie,  Pa. 


West  Berwick,  Pa, 
Bristol,  R.I 


BurrillvlUeyR.I. 

Warren,  R.I 

Anderson,  B.C.. . 


Greenwood,  S.C. 
Orangeburg,  8.  C. 
Huron,  8.  Dak... 


Lead,  8.  Dak. 


MitcheU,  8.  Dak. 


Watertown,  8.  Dak. 


Bristol,  Tenn. 


Amarillo,  Tex. 


Brownwood,  Tex.... 
Corpus  Christ!,  Tex 


Corslcana,  Tex. 


Greenville,  Tex. 
Hillsboro,  Tex.. 
Taylor,  Tex 


Texarkana,  Tex.. 


Principal. 


Num- 
ber. 


1 


Salary. 


Heads  of 
departments. 


Teachers. 


Num- 
ber. 


91,100 


1,600 


900 


1,1U 
4S0 

1,M0 

"i'/iob 


1,800 


1,600 

1,400 

630 
1,1$6 
1,900 

i,440 
h400 

1,W0 
1,900 
l,MO0 

1,900 


Salary. 


Num- 
ber. 


91,196 


1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
I 
2 
/ 

4 
1/ 


4 

1 
I 
1 
2 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
/ 
9 
1 
9 
6 
1 
1 
I 
3 
2 
1 
2 
2 
1 
9 
3 
/ 
2 
/ 
1 
2 
1 
/ 
1 
/ 
0 
/ 
9 
1 
2 
2 
6 
9 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 


Salary. 


9900 
86S 

766 
720 
675 
610 
800 
TOO 
650 
500 
650 
550 
760 
670 
790 
60 
916 


510 
9O0 
810 
720 


630 
1,200 
1,150 

i,m 

1,100 

1,050 

900 

1,160 
1,000 
900 
850 
850 
1,176 
900 
855 
705 
720 
1,000 
585 
540 
495 
900 
855 
676 
675 
1,000 
900 
810 
730 
9^ 
960 
900 
900 
1,900 
1,160 
1,196 
900 
675 
630 
1,000 
855 
675 
810 
765 
720 
675 
540 
900 
810 
765 


>  Coined. 
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Taale  9.—Salarie9  in  public  high  tthools  in  cities  having  5,000  and  fewer  than  10,000 

inhabitanU — Continued . 


Cities. 


WMtherfDrd,Tex.. 
Wichita  FiUfl,  Tex.. 


Bimtttebaro,Vt.. 


Mootpalier^Vt. 


6t  Albans,  Vt. 
Bristol,  Va.... 


CUfUm  Forge,  Va. 
GsntFsUa,  Wash.. 


HoqnJam,  Wash, 
Olympia,  Wash. 


Vsooomrer,  Wash. 


QsrkBbiirK,  W.  Va. 


KWds,  W.  Va. 


QiBAoOyW.Va., 


IforsBntown,  W.  Va,. 
Antlgo,  Wis. 


Principal. 


Num- 
ber. 


/ 
1 1 


/ 
1 


Salary. 


SI, too 
1,S00 


2,400 
950 


1,600 


1,SS0 
800 
765 


Heads  of 
departments. 


Num- 
ber. 


/ 


1 


1,600 


1,400 
1,600 


1,590 


1,600 


1,960 
1,900 


1,600 
1,000 

1,1U 


1 
3 


Salary. 


S7tO 
720 


1 
3 
1 


Teachers. 


Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

3 

$540 

1,126 
810 
720 


1 
/ 
3 
1 
1 
I 
1 
3 
1 
1 
/ 
1 
1 
1 
2 
3 
1 
1 
3 
2 
1 
2 
1 
/ 
/ 
1 
1 
3 
2 
f 
4 
/ 
/ 
I 
1 
/ 
2 
1 

t 
1 
S 
3 
1 
/ 
/ 
i 
4 
/ 
3 
2 
I 
1 
1 
5 
5 
1 
1 
3 
1 
/ 
/ 
1 
f 
1 
I 
2 
5 
1 
1 


990 
945 
900 

goo 

800 

1,100 

860 

860 

800 

750 

700 

i,SOO 

1,060 

800 

650 

600 

700 

625 

900 

540 

495 

630 

473 

450 

1,100 

960 

880 

855 

808 

760 

*  1,000 

s  1,000 

1,K0 

'a 

870 
8W 
840 
810 
1,100 
1,000 
960 
900 
825 
1,000 
900 
866 
855 
810 
810 
855 
810 
720 
675 
766 
765 
675 
810k 
720 
675 
1,100 
1,000 
855 
810 
765 
7iO 
720 
675 
630 
585 


1  Assistant. 


'Average. 
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Table  9. ^Salaries  in  public  hi^h  schools  in  cities  having  5,000  and  fewer  than  10,000 

inhabitants — Continued.   "* 


Citi«8. 


Bmboo,  Wis. 


BeavBF  Dam,  Wis. , 


Grand  Rapids,  Wis.. 


ICanhfleld,  Wis. 


Menasba,  Wis. , 


Neenah,  Wis. 


OooQto,  Wis. 


Rhinelaiider,  Wis. 


South  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Stevens  Point,  Wis.. 


Waukesha,  Wis. 


West  AUis,  Wis. 
Laramie,  Wyo.. 


Rock  Sprinn,  Wyo. 
Sheridan,  Wyo 


i  Assistant. 


Principal. 


Num- 
ber. 


1 


U 


w 


»/ 


Salary. 


800 


1,960 


870 


1,100 


900 


Heads  of 
departments. 


Num- 
ber. 


960 


7,400 


1,600 


1,125 

1,000 


Salary. 


*  Part  time. 


Num- 
ber. 


Salary. 


2 


tuo 

839 


760 
713 
8SS 

Teo 

7S0 

1,060 
1,000 


810 
7» 
780 
785 
713 

e« 

618 
000 

seo 

900 

800 
700 
600 

7m 

740 

TOO 
6S0 
8W 
810 
765 
OO 
585 
810 
810 


675 

653 

700 

660 

725 

856 

855 

703 

665 

618 

1,100 

1,000 

9r6 

800 

850 

760 

TOO 

i^WO 

850 

800 

1,000 

1,000 


500 


1,080 

1,000 

1,000 

800 

660 
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Table  10. — Salaries  in  public  elementary  schools  o/cUUs  of  more  than  10,000 

inhabitants. 


CUUa  having  more  than  UOfiOO  inkoMtonft. 


San  Frandsoo,  CaL: 
Principals — 

2iiia]e.st $2»460 

2feina]e,at. 2,460 

3ina]fl,at 2,340 

12female,at. 2,340 

2iiiale.at 2,160 

12  female,  at 2, 160 

ImalBjat 1,800 

2Breiiiale,at 1,800 

14female,at 1,560 

linale,at 1,440 

liiiate.at 1,320 

lfeiiiaie,at 1,320 

Vice  principals— 

2iiiale,at 1,620 

21feinale,at 1,620 

8feiiiale,at. I,fi00 


liiiale.at 1,464 

ireiiiaie,at 1,464 

6feiiia]e,at 1,320 

lSf«Eiiale,at 1,284 

6female,at 1,260 

liiiale.at 1,224 

884  female,  at...... 1,224 

8ma]e,at 1,200 

109femalB,at 1,200 

lmale,at 1,164 

211  female,  at 1,104 

4  female,  at 1,152 

9fema]e,at. 1,140 

lfemale,at 1,104 

lmale.at 1,080 

9femaie,at 1,060 

2female,at 1,056 

4female,at 1,032 

lmale.at 1,020 

4feiiiale,at 1,020 

5  female,  at 1 ,  008 

10female,at 984 

28fema]e,at 960 

18female,at 924 

24female,at. 900 

lmale.at 840 

119female,at 840 

Waahlngton,  D.  C:  ^ 

Sixpcrvislng  priDOipab — 

i8ma]e,at 2,700 

lmale,at 2,600 

<2femaie,at ■.  2,600 

•  lmale.at 2,200 

lfemale,at 2,200 


lmale,at 2,037 

lmale.at 1,890 

>lfemale,at. 1,890 

i2female,at. 1,750 

lfemale,at. 1,720 

8  female,  at. 1,710 

lfema]e,at 1,690 

1 2  female,  at 1,660 

lfema]e,at. 1,650 

2female,at 1,636 

lf€iiiale,at 1,635 

lmale,at 1,630 

•  lfemaie,at. 1,630 

lfemale,at 1,027 

<3fema]e,at 1,600 

3female,at 1,690 

1  male.at 1,570 

3femaie,at 1,670 

i6female,at. 1,540 

2  male,  at 1,510 

4  25  female,  at. . . ; 1, 510 

lfemale,at 1,500 

lfemale,at 1,480 

<3femate,at. 1,470 


Washington,  D.  C— Continued. 
Principals— Continued . 

«1  male,  at 91,460 

U  male,  at 1,450 

1  female,  at 1, 445 

1  female,  at 1, 420 

•  1  female,  at 1,390 

U  male,  at 1,380 

lfemale,at 1,369 

«1  female,  at 1,360 

1 5  female,  at 1,350 

1  female,  at 1,344 

1  4  female,  at 1,340 

1  female,  at 1,330 

lmale,at 1,310 

1  female,  at 1,310 

lfemale,at 1,292 

1  female,  at 1,284 

6  female,  at 1 ,  280 

lmale.at 1,250 

5femaie,at 1,260 

lmale.at 1,230 

lfeniale,at 1,230 

5female,at 1,220 

lfemale,at. 1,200 

lfemale,at 1,190 

1  female,  at 1,169 

2  female,  at 1,160 

lfemale,at 1,130 

•  1  male,  at 1,100 

•  1  female,  at 1,100 

•  1  female,  at 1,070 

lfemale,at 1,050 

•  lma]e.at 1,040 

1 2  female,  at 1,040 

i2male,at 950 

•  lma]e.at 890 

lfema!e,at 860 

lfema]e,at 800 

•  lmale.at 750 

lfemale,at 700 

Teachers — 

2fema]e,at 1,350 

•  1  female,  at 1,310 

1  female,  at 1,270 

lfemale,at 1,230 

1  female,  at 1,110 

2fema]e,at 1,070 

•  39  female,  at 1,040 

•  4  female,  at 1,010 

•  lfemale,at 990 

•  4male,at 960 

'  173  female,  at 980 

•  25female,at 960 

•  33female,at 920 

•  3male.at 890 

>23fema]e,at 890 

•  lmale.at 860 

•20female,at 860 

•   •lfemale,at 850 

•  22female,at 830 

•  10  female,  at 825 

•  7male.at 800 

!•  70  female,  at 800 

•  2male,ai 775 

u  44  female,  at 775 

•  3male,at 750 

"71  female,  at 750 

>2male.at 725 

•  36femaie,at 725 

•Omale.at 700 

» 146  female,  at 700 

•  lmale.at 675 

I  62femaie,at 675 

»2male,at 650 

>•  59  female,  at 650 

•  fi4female,at 625 

U60female,at 600 


i2oolorad. 
•  1  colored. 
'Colored. 


«4eQlond. 

•  3  colored. 

•  9  colored. 


'  44  colored. 
s7oolored. 
•  lOoolond. 


>•  33  colored. 
1^1  colored. 
M  61  colored. 


Mieeokwed. 
14 14  colored. 
M 12  colored. 
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Table  10. — Salarie$  in  public  elementary  ickools  ofdHeB  of  mare  than  10,000 

inhabitanta — Continued. 


CUkt  hoeing  more  than  UOfiOO  ifiAaMtofito-^kmtiniwd. 


Chicago,  HI.: 
Principals— 

58  male,  at S3 


60  female 

2  male,  at 

3  [email 
2  male,  at 


e, 


8  f email 

10  male,  at 

9  f email 

11  male. . 
12fomaie 

8  male,  f 
6  female 
Imale 


at 3 

3 

at 3 

..^...t 2 

Ifemaie,  at 2 

22male,at 2 

at 2 

2 

at 2 

2 

at 2 

2 

at 2 

.»»»..t 2 

8fiemaie,at 2 

lmale,at 2, 

8  male,  at 2, 

2femaie,at 2 

2  male,  at.. 


at. 


at. 


at. 


2nmaie 

4  male,  f 

9femaie 

4  female 

8  male,  f 

14femaie 

1 1  female, 

1 1  male,  i 

11  Itanaie 

12  male. 
5femal( 


at. 


at. 


at. 


at. 


e 


051  femaie,  at. 

1,308  female,  at. 

12  female,  at. 

127  female,  at. 

1  male,  at . . 

208  femaie,  at. 

Imale.  at.. 

125  femaie,  at. 

161  female,  at. 

3  male.  at.. 
78  femaie,  at. 

149  female,  at. 

4  male.  at.. 
112  femaie,  at. 

Imale,  at.. 

236  femaie,  at. 

41  female,  at. 

105  female,  at. 

Imale,  at.. 

45  ftenale,  at. 

87  female,  at. 

26  female,  at. 

120  female,  at. 

32  female,  at. 

153  female,  at. 

1  male,  at . . 

89  female,  at. 

210  ftunale,  at. 


at. 


at. 
at. 


at. 
at. 


at. 


at. 
at. 
at. 
at. 
at. 
at. 


1  female 
1  female 
Ifttnale 
1  female 

1  female 
Vice  principals— 

162female,at 1 

9female,at 1 

2male.at I 

18femaie,at 1 

2male.at 1 

17  femaie,  at 1 

lfemale,at 1 

32  female,  at 1 

7  fesiale,  at. 
Teachers— 

2  male,  at 1 

178female,at 1 

4  male,  at 1 


i  Heads  of  branch  schools. 

•  Colored. 

•  1  colored. 
4  2  colored. 


100 
100 
000 
000 
900 
600 
800 
800 
700 
700 
600 
600 
500 
500 
400 
400 
300 
200 
200 
100 
100 
000 
000 
900 
800 
800 
375 
350 
350 
300 
300 
275 
250 
075 
050 
000 

500 
400 
350 
350 
300 
300 
275 
250 
175 

225 
225 
200 
200 
175 
125 
100 
075 
075 
060 
060 
025 
000 
000 
975 
950 
950 
925 
925 
000 
875 
850 
850 
825 
800 
775 
750 
725 
700 
700 
675 


Chicago,  111.— ContiDiied. 
Teachers— Contlnaed. 

3  male,  at <*^p^ 

801  female,  at. 660 

New  Orieaos,  La.: 
Principals— 

lmale,at 1,400 

17  female,  at 1,350 

7femate,at 1,300 

10  female,  at 1,250 

12  female,  at 1,200 

6  female,  at 1,150 

1  female,at 1,100 

8ftaiale,at 1,050 

2male.at 1,000 

2femaje,at 1,000 

2male.at 9Q0 

8femaie,at 900 

lmale,at 800 

8female,at 800 

Vice  principals— 

42female,at 8S0 

80female,at 800 

Teachers— 

lmale,at 1,200 

Imale.at 1,000 

lfemaje,at 1,000 

42female,at 80O 

281female,at 750 

2male,at 700 

99female,at 700 

99female,at 860 

146female,at 800 

104female,at 550 

83female,at 800 

19female,at 450 

9female,at 400 

Baltimore,  Md.: 
Principals— 

11  male,  at 2,000 

lfemale,at 2,000 

s  2  male,  at 1,900 

Vice  principals— 

s  10  male,  at 1,600 

lmale,at 1,300 

16male.at 1«200 

«  45  female,  at 1,200 

>  Imale,  at 1,100 

1  fema]e,at 1,100 

M  male,  at 1,000 

3femaie,at 1,000 

«2male,at 900 

*lfemale,at 900 

Teachers— 

lmale,at 1,200 

lmale,at 1,008 

»12male,at 000 

4femaie,at 900 

S3male,at 800 

•310  female,  at 800 

37female,at 750 

flOmale.at 700 

•  559  femaie,  at 700 

>4female,at 650 

*8male,at 600 

•  216  femaie,  at 600 

«41female,at 550 

*5male,at 500 

M92  femaie,  at 500 

Boston,  Mass.: 
Principals— 

38  male,  at 8,300 

lfemaie,at 8,300 

1  female,  at 8,180 

Imale, at 8,060 

6  male,  at 2,940 

2female,at 2,940 

8male,at. 2,T0O 

6  male.  at. 2,580 

lfemfiie,at. 2,580 


B  4  colored. 
<  10  colored. 
'  8  colored. 


•84ooloced. 
*64ooloced. 
ua6  colored. 
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Table  10. — Salaries  in  Tpfublic  elemerUary  schools  of  cities  o/more  than  10,000 

inhabitants — Continued . 


CUks  having  more  than  960,000  <nAa(i/ant»-Coatinaed. 


Boston,  Mass.— Continued. 
Vice  principab— 

1  male,  at $2,348 

31  male,  at 2,340 

6  male,  at 2,220 

6  male,  at 2, 100 

6  male,  at 1,880 

6  male,  at ^...  1,860 

8  male,  at 1 ,  740 

11  male,  at 1,820 

lfemale,at 1,536 

6  male,  at 1,500 

1  female,  at 1 ,  452 

43female,at 1,356 

3female,at 1,308 

lfemale,at 1,260 

23female,at 1,212 


1  female,at .*..  1,476 

1  female,  at. 1,308 

7female,at 1,272 

27female,at 1,260 

01female,at 1,224 

101  female,  at 1,212 

lfemale,at 1,200 

839  female,  at 1,176 

75  female,  at 1,128 

1  female,  at 1 ,  104 

76  female,  at 1, 080 

lftaiale,at 1,056 

51  female,  at 1,032 

73female,at 964 

86female,at 936 

8female,at 912 

40  female,  at 888 

94female,at 840 

104female,at 792 

lfemale,at. 780 

1  male,  at 744 

128  female,  at 744 

3male.at. 696 

52female,at 696 

2  male,  at 648 

107  female,  at 648 

9male.at. 600 

SSfemale  at. 600 

lllmiespolis,  Minn.: 
Principal^^ 

2male,st. 2,300 

'male.at. 2,200 

femaie,at 2,200 

female,at. 2,138 

2  male,  at 2,100 

female,at 2,100 

male,  at 2,088 

female,at. 2,050 

female,at 2,000 

^male.at 1,950 

S  female,  at 1 ,  060 

male.at 1,900 

female,  at 1, 875 

male.at 1,800 

female,  at 1 ,  800 

female,at. 1,775 

fema]e,at 1,725 

1  male,  at 1,700 

2  female,  at 1,700 

fema]e,at 1,650 

female,at. 1,600 

male,at 1,500 

female,at 1,500 

female,at 1,450 

female,at 1,400 

female,at 1,300 

feDiale,at 1,250 

feniale,at 1,200 

8  female,  at 1,100 


612  female,  at. 1,000 

82female,at. 960 

1  male,  at. 900 


Minneapolis,  Minn.— Oontlnaed. 
Teachers— Continued. 

54  female,  at 

42  female,  at 

77  female,  at 

40  female,  at 

29  female,  at 

6  female,  at 

14  female,  at 

St.  Louis,  Mo.: 
Principals— 

130  male,  at 

6  female,  at 

1  male,  at 

2  female,  at 

*  5  male,  at 

2  female,  at 

8male,at 

2female,at 

2  male,  at 

1  male,  at. 


2fema{i 


e,  at. 


8  male,  at.... 

•  4  male,  at.... 

5  female,  at. . 
2  male,  at.... 
2  male,  at..., 

12  male,  at..., 
1  female,  at. 

1 3  male,  at.... 
1  female,  at. . 
1  female,  at., 
1  female,  at. , 

12  female,  at.. 

*  1  male,  at.... 
Teachers— 

4  51  female,  at.. 
1  female,  at.. 
4  female,  at.. 

•  185  female,  at.. 

1 2  female,  at. . 

•  088  female,  at.. 

1  female,  at. . 
1 58  female,  at. . 
'63  female,  at.. 

•  77  female,  at. . 
V  92  female,  at.. 

•  52  female,  at.. 
Newark,  N.  J.: 

Principals— 

14  male,  at.... 
4  male,  at.... 

2  male,  at.... 
8  male,  at... 

3  male,  at.... 

6  male,  at.... 
2  male,  at.... 
1  male,  at..'.. 

1  male,  at.... 

2  male,  at.... 
6  male,  at.... 
8  female,  at. . 
1  male,  at.... 
1  male,  at.... 

Vice  principals— 

1  male,  at.... 
19  female,  at. . 

3  female,  at. . 

4  female,  at.. 
63  female,  at.. 

1  male,  at.... 

6  female,  at.. 

1  female,  at.. 
Teachers — 

43  female,  at.. 

80  female,  at.. 

297  female,  at.. 

1  female,  at.. 

1  male,  at.... 
94  female,  at. . 
62  female,  at.. 


1900 

850 
800 
750 
700 
650 
600 


3,000 
8,000 
2,860 
2,850 
2,700 
2,700 
2,500 
2,500 
2,300 
2,200 
2,200 
2,150 
2,000 
2,000 
1,900 
1,800 
1,640 
1,640 
1,500 
1,500 
1,400 
1,260 
1,220 
1,100 

1,300 

1,240 

1,180 

1,120 

1,072 

1,032 

1,020 

972 

900 

80O 

700 

640 


3,000 
2,900 
2,800 
2,700 
2,600 
2,500 
2,400 
2,300 
2,200 
2,100 
2,000 
2,000 
1,900 
1,800 

1,600 
1,600 
1,500 
1,400 
1,300 
1,200 
1,200 
1,000 

1,300 
1,200 
1,100 
1,030 
1,000 
1,000 
930 


Uookred. 
•soolflced. 


iCdond. 
<8odlor«L 


•  12  colored. 

•  48o61ored. 


'Ooolond. 
■  4oolflnd. 


•  lOookrsd. 
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THE   TANGIBLE  REWARDS  OF  TEACHING. 


Table  10. — Salaries  in  public  elemerUary  sdiools  o/ciUes  of  more  than  10,000 

inhabitoTUs — Continned . 


OUies  having  more  than  UOfifJO  MkoftlCaiito— Conttnoed. 


Newark,  N.  J.— Continued. 

Teacherfr-~€antinued.  

liiiale.at. 1880 

79  female,  at 880 

54feinale,at 830 

1  male,  at 780 

04  female,  at 780 

1  male,  at 730 

60  female,  at 730 

3male,at 680 

71  female,  at 680 

2male,at 630 

97  female,  at 630 

Imale.at 580 

77  female,  at 680 

New  York,  N.  Y.: 
Principals— 

184  male,  at 3,500 

153  female,  at 3,500 

10 female,  at 3.260 

6male,at 3,250 

1  male,  at 8,150 

16  female,  at 3,020 

12  male,  at 3, 000 

1  female,  at 3,000 

7fema]e,at 2,780 

8male,at 2,750 


8femaie,at 2, 

8  male,  at 2, 

28  female,  at 2, 

1  male,  at 2, 

lmale,at 2 

2male,at 1 

1  female,  at 1 

1  female,  at 1 

1  male,  at 1 

10  female,  at 1 

1  female,  at 1 

2  female,  at 1 

1  female,  at 1 

1  female,  at 1 

1  female,  at 1 

Vice  principals— 

14  male,  at 2 

412  female,  at 2| 

5  female,  at 2, 

lfemale,at 2 

Teaober»— 

157  male,  at 2 

12  male,  at 2 

101  male,  at 2 

4  male,  at 2 

82  male,  at 2 

30male,at 1 

» 1  male,  at 1 

110  female,  at 1 

79  male,  at 1 

1, 400  female,  at 1 

1 8  female,  at 1 

80  male,  at 1 

66  female,  at 1 

1 1  female,  at 1 

44  female,  at 1 

06male.at 1 


6  femaie,  at. 


39  female,  at 1 

137  male,  at 1 

>9female,at 1 

lmale,at 1 

«  2,274  female,  at 1 

397female,at 1 

75male,at 1 

89  female,  at 1 

>2female,at 1 

302  female,  at 1 

12  female,  at 1 

27  female,  at 1 

17male.at 1 

409  female,  at 1 

»  3  female,  at 1 

1  male,  at 1 


540 
400 
400 
260 
160 
945 
020 
840 
630 
600 
540 
420 
360 
060 
OOO 

400 
400 
250 
100 

400 
250 
160 
100 
055 
950 
850 
850 
845 
820 
770 
740 
740 
090 
660 
635 
610 
580 
530 
530 
500 
500 
440 
425 
430 
400 
380 
370 
340 
320 
330 
290 
260 


New  York,  N.  Y.— Conttaraed. 
Teachers— Continued. 

451  female,  at SI,: 

38  male,  at 1,215 

i3female,at 1,210 

456female,at 1.300 

llfemale,at 1,180 

455  female,  at 1.140 

i2femal6,at 1,130 

37  male,  at 1,110 

6female,at 1,100 

1  male,  at 1,080 

643female,at 1,080 

>  5  female,  at 1,050 

630female,at 1,020 

00male,at 1,005 

813female,at 960 

730female,at 900 

682female,at 840 

llfenuae,at 800 

667female,at 780 

7  female,  at 760 

72male,at 720 

2, 674  female,  at 730 

Cleveland.  Ohio: 
Principals— 

lfemale,at 2,000 

lfemale,at 1,900 

lfemale,at 1,900 

1  male,at 1,900 

2fema]6,at 1,880 

2female,at 1,840 

3female,at 1,800 

6  female,  at 1,740 

2female,at 1,700 

3female,at 1,080 

8feinale,at 1,650 

2  female,  at 1 ,  020 

6  female,  at 1,590 

16  female,  at 1,500 

1  female,  at 1,520 

4female,at 1,500 

14  female,  at 1,480 

1  female,  at 1,440 

4female,at 1,400 

1  female,  at 1,30C 

7female,at 1,320 

lfemale,at 1,280 

2female,at 1,240 

2female,at 1,200 

2  female,  at 1,160 

lfemale,at 1,120 

Vice  principals— 

1  female,at 1,100 

70  female,  at 1,050 

10  female,  at 1,000 

3female,at 950 

lfemale,at 900 

2f^male,at 850 

Teachers—" 

34  female,  at 1,100 

51  female,at 1,000 

310female,at 950 

175female,at 900 

136female,at 850 

99female,at 800 

106female,at 750 

76female,at 700 

03female,at 675 

119female,at 650 

lfemale,at 608 

79female,at 000 

lfemale,at 56S 

72female,at 550 

5female,at 640 

3female,at 618 

83female,at COO 

1  female,  at 473 

lfemale,at 2SS 

lfemale,at 303 


>  Model  teachers. 

*  4  model  teachers. 

*  Lowest  salaried  teachers  were  in  Nottingham.    Nottingham  schools  annexed  to  Clereland  fn  1918. 
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Table  10. — Sakaries  in  public  elementary  schools  ofeUies  of  more  than  10^000 

inAoMtento^^ontinued . 

aou  having  mare  than  MSOfiOO  iiiftaM(aitf»-Gontinued! 


9 


Qneiimati,  Ohio: 
Princhxds — 

26  male,  St $2,400 

4iiiale,at 2,200 

1  inale,at 2,100 

6iiiale,at 2,000 

10  male,  at 1,900 

Tinaie.at 1,800 

1  male,  at 1,700 

2  male,  at 1,000 

1  male,  at 1,400 

Teachers— 

26male,at 1,000 

4  male,  at 1,600 

6  male,  at 1,400 

4  male,  at 1,300 

lmale,at 1,2S0 

6  male,  at 1,200 

1  male,  at 1,100 

lmale,at 1,000 

478  feoiaie,  at 1,000 

7male,at 050 

22feniaie,at 050 

8male,at 000 

25femaie,at 900 

1  male,  at 875 

ImalOjat 850 

73taiiale,at 850 

3male.at 836 

2faiiaie,at 775 

2male,at 750 

aOffla]ale,at 750 

lf0mato,at 726 

lmale,at 700 

33female,at 700 

lmale.at 650 

87fomale,  at 650 

4male.at 600 

21  female,  at 600 

iremale,at 650 

6taiia]e,at 500 

_             4female,at 460 

Fhllad^hfa,  Pa.: 

Sapervlsfng  prlDdpUs— 

SUBDuue,  at 2,500 

15  female,  at 2,600 

2female,at 2,460 

6  male,  at 2,420 

1  female,  at 2, 420 

10  female,  at 2, 380 

4female,at 2,340 

6male,at 2,260 

lfiBmale,at 2,260 

8male.at 2,220 

6fiemaie,at 2,220 

2 male,  at 2,216 

lfiemale,at 2,216 

2  male,  at 2,186 

lfemaie,at 2,140 

II male, at 2,100 

47female,at 1,600 

lfteiale,at 1,670 

4feoiale,at 1,540 

8  female,  at 1,510 

2male,at 1,500 

n4fBmale,at 1,500 

^^^  1  female,  at 1,470 

Pftnefpals— * 

1  male,  at 1,640 


Philadelphia,  Pa.-Oon  tinned. 
Princlpai»— Continued. 

2  male,  At 11,500 

12  female,  at 1,600 

1  male,  at , 1,470 

2  female ,  at 1 ,  370 

13  male,  at 1,300 

4  female,  at 1,300 

4  male,  at 1,100 

13  female,  at 1 ,  100 

S4  female,  at 1,000 

1  female,  at 980 

lfemale,at 950 

lmale,at 880 

lfemale,at 880 

Teanhers — 

lfemale,at 1,705 

8  male,  at 1,300 

6  male,  at 1,270 

1  female,  at 1,250 

8  male,  at 1,240 

4  male,  at 1,210 

2  male,  at 1,200 

11  male,  at 1,180 

18  male,  at 1,150 

11  male,  at 1,120 

2  male,  at 1,100 

3  female,  at 1,100 

23  male,  at 1,090 

>80male,at 1,060 

8  male,  at 1,030 

1842  female,  at 1,000 


47  female,  at 

S4  male,  at.. 
1  ftenaie,  at 

29  female,  at 
>  13  female,  at 

28  female,  at 
•  073  female,  at 

26  female,  at 
1 91  female,  at 
'16  male,  at 


970 
950 
950 
940 
920 
910 
900 
880 
870 
850 


26fema!e,at 850 

«  78  female,  at 810 

18  female,  at 820 

77  female,  at 810 

aomale.at 800 

11  femaie,at 790 

«107female,at 

» 3  female,  at 

1 124  female,  at 

» 1 40  female,  at 

» 161  female,  at 

<  143  female,  at 

*16d  female,  at 

11  male,  at 

•  21 7  female,  at 


780 
760 
750 
730 
600 
660 
630 
600 
600 


Milwaukee,  Wis.: 
Principals^ 

43  male,  at 1,980 

15  female,  at 1,980 

Vice  principals— 

4  male,  at 1,080 

35  female,  at 1,080 

Teachers — 

2female,at 900 

1 7  male,  at 876 

766  female,  at 876 


atUt  having  100,000  and  fewer  than  iSOfiOO  inhablUmts, 


OiklBid,Cal.: 
Pilneipala— 

10male,at 12,400 

lfemale,at 2,400 

8male,at 2,000 

2fniaie,at 2,000 

6male,at 1,800 

lfemaie,at 1,800 

lfenMle,at 1,600 

3male,at 1,500 

6fnMfe,st 1,500 


Oakland ,  Cal.— Continued . 
Principals— Continued. 

1  female,  at tl,360 

4female,at 1,200 

Teachers— 

239  female,  at 1,200 

41  female,at 1,140 

109  female,  at 1,080 

37  female,  at 1, 020 

6female,at 900 


'1  colored. 
•2  colored. 


*  6  colored. 
43  colored. 


B  9  colored. 
•  6  colored. 
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THE  TANGIBLE  REWARD6  OP  TEACHING. 


Tablb  10. — Salaries  in  puhlie  €i 

inha' 


MchooU  of  cities  of  more  than  10,000 
ntinued. 


CUk9  having  100,000  and  ftwer  ihan  $S0,000  inhabUanU-CmUnixd. 


Dflnver,  Colo.: 
Prlncipalft— 

6 male,  at I2,ao0 

3  female,  at 2,a00 

7  male,  at 2,000 

1  femaie,at 2,000 

4  male,  at 1,800 

6femaie,at 1,800 

5  male,  at 1,000 

4  female,  at 1,000 

2  male,  at 1,400 

6  female,  at 1,400 

2  male,  at 1,200 

3female,at 1,200 

Teachers— 

1  female,  at l,lfiO 

1  male,  at 1,008 

40  female,  at 1,006 

Smale.at 960 

344female,at WO 

19female,at 888 

27  female,  at 816 

1  male,  at 744 

30female,at 744 

2male.at 720 

lfemale,at 720 

62  female,  at 672 

15female,at 600 

Atlanta,  Ga. : 
Principalft— 

2fema]e,at 1,466 

lfemale,at 1,466 

2  female,  at .• 1, 444 

2  female,  at 1,390 

lfemale,at 1,377 

1  female,  at 1,366 

1  female,at 1,369 

1  female,  at 1,337 

1  female,  at 1,334 

1  female,  at 1 ,  322 

1  female,  at 1,281 

1  female,  at 1,277 

1  female,  at 1,270 

1  female,  at 1, 234 

1  female,  at 1,229 

1  female,  at 1,204 

2  female,  at 1,181 

2  female,  at 1,172 

1  female,  at 1, 166 

1  female,  at 1, 146 

2  female,  at 1, 129 

1  female,  at 1,120 

1  female,  at 1,085 

1  female,  at 1,050 

M  female,  at 861 

>  Imale.at 846 

1 1  female,  at 846 

>  1  female,  at 796 

1  female,  at 788 

1 1  female,  at 709 

1 3  female,  at 700 

1 1  female,  at 473 

1 1  female,  at 466 

1 1  female,  at 391 

Vice  principals— 

7female,at 866 

7  female,  at 809 

1  female,at 767 

1  female,  at 761 

3  female,  at 758 

1  female,  at 751 

1  female,  at 722 

2  female,  at 704 

1  female,  at 605 

1 7  female,  at 456 

Teaehera— 

1  female,  at 1 ,  000 

47  female,  at 775 

1  female,  at 772 

10  female,  at 767 

17female,at 758 

16female,at. 749 


Atlanta,  Oa.— Coattamed. 
Teachera— ComUnued. 

32lemale,at S722 

28fMiia]e,at 095 

28  female,  at 688 

17female,at 641 

48female,at 613 

40  female,  at 586 

87female,at 578 

i2female,at. 553 

12  female,  at. 540 

ilfemale,at 621 

i2female,at 488 

>lfemale,at 461 

i4female,at 456 

i6female,at 423 

3  female,  at 420 

i7female,at. :...  407 

i23remale,at 391 

i4female,at 880 

ilfemale,at 360 

>4female,at 353 

il2female,at 326 

ilfemale,at 325 

ilfemale,at 300 

IndianapollB,  Ind.: 

Supervising  nrineipale— 

1  male,  at 2,000 

2ma}e,at. 1,800 

6female,at. 1,800 

Imale.at 1.700 

2feDiaie,at. 1,700 

2male,at 1.600 

6female,at. 1,600 

Prlnoipala— 

lfemale,at. 1,600 

lmale.at. 1,450 

4  female,  at. 1,460 

6female.at. 1.325 

8female,at 1.300 

1  female,at 1.225 

1  female,  at 1,200 

Imale.at I.IOO 

6  female,  at 1,100 

2female,at 1,050 

lfeniale,»t 1,025 

lfemale,at 1,000 

2  male,  at 950 

6  female,  at 950 

2female,at 925 

2  female,  at 875 

2feina]e,at 750 

Vice  principals— 

lmale,at 1.000 

14  female,  at 1,000 

Teaofaers — 

3  female,  at 1,400 

2  female,  at 1.300 

1  female,  at 1,250 

2  female,  at 1, 150 

1  female,  at 1,125 

4female,at 1,100 

1  female,  at 1,050 

1  female,  at 1,025 

2  female,  at 975 

2female,at 950 

175female,at 925 

7  female,  at 900 

142  female,  at 875 

0  female,  at 838 

10  female,  at 825 

12female,at 800 

12female,at 775 

27female,at 750 

13  female,  at 700 

Imale.at 650 

24female,at 650 

26female,at 635 

22female,at .^ 600 

12  female,  at 675 

16female,at 680 

19feniale,at 626 


>  Colored. 
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Table  10. — Salaries  in  puplic  elemerUary  schools  of  cities  oj  more  than  lOyOOO 

ijihalitants — Continued . 


QUiu  kapM^  lOOfiOO  and  fewer  than  MSOfiOO  inkaMtonfr— Continued. 


Indtenapolfa,  Ind.— Continoed. 
Teaotafin— Continued. 

23feniale,&t $600 

21  female,  at 475 

4  female,  at 450 

61female,at 425 

Louisville,  Ky.: 

Supervising  principals— 

6female,at 1,660 

Prlndpala — 

U  male,  at I,fl00 

Ifemaie.at 1,560 

1  male,  at 1,500 

5femaie,at 1,500 

1  male,  at 1,450 

2femaie,at 1,450 

lfemale,at 1,400 

U  male,  at 1,350 

11  male,  at 1,300 

2femaie,at 1,300 

2female,at 1,250 

3female,at 1,200 

s  2  female,  at 1,150 

>  2  male,  at 1,100 

2female,at 1,100 

lfemale,at 1,060 

ilmale,at 050 

lfemale,at 950 

3female,at 900 

>lfemale,at 850 

S4female,at.. 800 

Vioe  principal»~ 

lfemale,at 1,050 

2/emale,at 1,000 

lfemale,at 950 

Teaclian-~ 

3female,at 1,000 

*45female,at 800 

11  male,  at 750 

<79femaleat, 750 

•88female,at 700 

•  78female,at 650 

T73femaleyat 600 

•ffTfemaleyat 550 

•  56female,at 500 

4i9female,at 450 

M35female,at 400 

Cambridge,  Mass.: 
Prineiixils — 

8  male,  at 2,300 

lfemale,at 2,300 

lmale,at 2,100 

1  male,  at 1,900 

1  male,  at 1,820 

linale,at 1,500 

1  male,  at 1,340 

1  male,  at 1,320 

1  male,  at 1,300 

1  male,  at 1,200 

>  6  female,  at 1,000 

lfema]e,at 828 

lfen]ale,at 822 

2  female,  at 816 

1  female,  at 810 

3fen]ale,at 804 

lfemale,at 792 

Vice  principals— 

lOfemale,at 900 

Teocbers— 

15female,at 804 

•  160  female,  at 750 

13female,at 732 

llfemale,at 684 

7female,at 642 

2female,at 630 

19female,at 600 

18female,at 570 

1 1  female,  at 510 


Fall  River,  Mass.: 
Principals— 

1  male,  at $2,000 

4  male,  at 1,800 

2feinale,at 1,600 

3  male,  at 1,500 

lmale,at 1,300 

1  male,  at 1,200 

1  female,  at 1,100 

Ofemale,at 1,000 

3female,at 880 

lfemale,at 840 

19female,at 800 

2  male,  at 740 

2  female ,  at 740 

lmale,at 600 

Vioe  principals— 

llfemale,at 800 

2female,at 760 

10female,at. 740 

Teachers — 

277female,at 700 

2female,at 660 

3female,at 600 

n  28  female,  at 500 

i>20female,at 480 

11  41female,at 460 

Lowell,  Mass.: 
Principals— 

7  male,  at 2,000 

1  male,  at 1,900 

1  male,  at 1,700 

1^  male,  at 1,400 

2  male,  at 1,300 

1  female,  at 1, 000 

27female,at 850 

4female,at 826 

Teachers — 

127female,at 800 

8female,at 750 

7female,at 700 

88female,at 650 

Worcester,  Mass.: 
Principals— 

5  male,  at 2,400 

1  male,  at 2,200 

1  male,  at 2,100 

2  male,  at 2, 050 

1  male,  at 1,900 

1  female,  at 1,700 

1  female,  at 1,650 

1  male,  at 1,600 

1  male,  at 1,560 

1  female,  at 1 ,  500 

1  male,  at 1,400 

8female,at 1,400 

1  male,  at 1,350 

1  male,  at 1,100 

4  female,  at 1,100 

1  female,  at 1 ,  075 

lfemale,at 1,040 

1  female,  at 975 

4femalfi,at 900 

1  female,  at 875 

lfbmale,at 850 

2female,at 825 

2fema]e,at 800 

2  female ,  at 750 

Vice  principals— 

1  male,  at 1,000 

Imale.at 950 

1  female,  at 950 

Imale.at 900 

lfemale,at 850 

Teachers — 

2  iiBmale,  at 1, 000 

Imale.at 960 

lfemale,at 900 


>  Colored. 

>  1  colored. 
•  2ook)nd. 


•  7  colored. 

•  20  colored. 

•  17  colored. 


'  16  colored. 

*  14  colored. 

•  10  colored. 


10  6  colored. 
"  Assistants. 
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Table  10. — Salaries  in  pvJblie  elementary  schools  of  cities  of  more  than  10,000 

inhabitants — Continued . 

CUiei  having  100^000  and  fewer  than  UOfiOO  MkaMtoiK^-^Continaed. 


Worcester,  Mass.— Continued. 
Teachers— Continued . 

14female,at S880 

2feinale,at 825 

2male,at 800 

Ofemaie,at 800 

3  female,  at 775 

3male.  at 750 

236  female,  at 750 

0f6male,at 725 

42remale,at 700 

24female,at 675 

23fen]a)e,at 650 

4femato,at 625 

16(ema]e,at 600 

Ifemale.at. 575 

24(emale,at 550 

18  female,  at 500 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.: 
PrlncQ)al»— 

1  female,  at 1 ,  345 

1  female,  at l,  275 

2femate,at 1,205 

6  female,  at 1, 170 

1  male,  at 1,135 

4female,at 1,135 

2  female,  at 1,065 

4female,at 1,090 

7female,at 005 

lfBmale,at 060 

lfemale,at 035 

1  female,  at 870 

lfiemale,at 860 

1  female,  at 820 

Teacher»^ 

3  female,  at 900 

3female,at 850 

200  female,  at 800 

23  female,  at 750 

10  female,  at 700 

12female,at 650 

10  female,  at 600 

13female,at 650 

16  female,  at 500 

8female,at 450 

13female,at 400 

3  female,  at 350 

St.  Paul,  Minn.: 
Principals— 

2  male,  at 1,650 

1  female,  at 1,650 

0  female,  at 1, 600 

3  female,  at 1,650 

lma]e,at 1,450 

2  male,  at 1,400 

3  female,  at 1,400 

1  female,  at 1, 300 

2female,at 1,250 

10  female ,  at 1 ,  200 

5  female,  at 1,100 

3female,at 1,050 

5  male,  at 1,000 

5femaie,at 1,000 

Teachers— 

32  female,  at 050 

240femato,at 000 

21  female,  at 850 

31female,at 800 

30female,at 750 

29female,at 700 

12f^male,at 650 

29female,at 600 

28female,at 550 

31female,at 500 

7female,at 450 

Fater8on,N.  J.: 
Principals— 

9  male,  at 2,500 

2male,'at 2,000 

4male,at 1,800 

2male,at 1,700 

3  male,  at 1,500 

3fBmale,at 1,200 


730 
650 
000 
550 
500 


Paterson,  N.  J.— Oontlnaed. 
Vice  principals— 

illeina]e,at tl,300 

i2fBmale,at 1,000 

Teacben — 

7fiBmale,at 1,050 

31female,at 1,000 

2female,at MO 

50female,at. 900 

S5f^ale,at 850 

7female,at 800 

lmale.at 750 

92  female,  at. 750 

16fBmale,at 700 

15female,at 650 

47female,at 000 

30fBmale,at 550 

29ftaiale,at 525 

23fBmale,at 500 

1  male.at 475 

46fBmaje,at 475 

Albany,  N.Y.: 
Principals— 

11  male.at 2,100 

llBmaie,at 2,100 

lmale.at 1,900 

8fsmale,at 1,200 

r»— 

32fBmale,at 880 

36ftanale,at 

164  female ,  at 

7  female,  at 

8  female,  at 

8  Itenale,  at 

11  female,  at 

Rochester,  N.Y.: 
Teachers — 

4male.at l,0S0 

4female,at 1,050 

lfemale,at 1,000 

12ftoa]e,at 960 

31ftoiale,at 900 

20Ofemale,at 8S0 

60femato,at 800 

54fBmale,at 780 

77  female,  at TOO 

48female,at 680 

31fsmale,at 000 

33female,at 580 

80female,at flOO 

Dayton,  Ohio: 
Principals— 

8  male.  at. 1,500 

12fBma]e,at 1,800 

1  male,  at 1,200 

lmale,at 900 

lmale,at 800 

Vice  principals— 

lmale.at 800 

34fBmaIe,at 800 

Teachers — 

146female,at TOO 

33female,at 675 

14f(Bmale,at 650 

13fsmale,at a25 

llfemale,at 600 

9female,at 575 

15fBmale,at 550 

36f^male,at 500 

Portland,  Oreg.: 
Principals— 

10 male, at S,I50 

2 male.at 3,100 

lfemaie,at 2,100 

3  mate,  at 2,050 

2  male,  at 3,000 

2  male,  at 1,960 

lfemale,at 1,960 

Imale,  at 1,860 

2  male,  at 1,760 

1  female, at 1,750 

4  male,  at 1,7Q0 

3  male,  at 1, 


1  Heads  of  departmants. 
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Table  10. — Saiaries  in  pvblic  elementary  schools  of  cities  of  more  than  10,000 

inhabitants — Continued . 


OMm  having  iOOjOOO  andfnoer  than  $60,000  i»toMtoitto-Oontlnued. 


FMtlaod,  Oi>eg.--ContinQed. 
Prtndpala— Continued. 

llBmAle,8t. $1,560 

emale.at. 1,400 

2female,at. 1,360 

1  male,  at 1,200 

lfenia]e,at 1,200 

amato,at. 1,160 


I27female,at 1,100 

250female,at 1,060 

128female,at 1,000 

5fenial0,at 960 

lOfenule^at 926 

23(emale,at 900 

6iemale,at 876 

10female,at 850 

28female,at 825 

3female,at 800 

28female,at 775 

IS  female,  at 725 

Scrmton,  Pa.: 

Sopemsing  principals— 

Imala  at 1,600 

lmale,at 1,400 

Smale.at 1,160 

^  ^    _  lfemal6,at 1,150 

PrincfawJi  ' 

llmale,at 1,150 

6femaie,at 1,150 

Imale.at 1,100 

lf6maiB,at 1,000 

Omale.at 090 

5fBmale,at 900 

lmale.at 985 

2female,at 985 

lmalB.at 880 

3femaie,at 880 

2female,at 770 

Vloe  principals— 

83femato,at 715 


67female,at 715 

158(emale,at MO 

lmato.at ft60 

38femaie,at 606 

63female,at 550 

39femato,at 500 

49female,at 406 

PtoTidenoe,  R.  I.: 
Principab— 

10male,at 2,500 

2male,at 2,300 

8male,at 2,200 

2  male,  at 1,600 


17female,at 1,000 

12feniale,at 950 

31female,at 925 

42female,at 900 

88lsmale,at 825 

220female,at 800 

20female,at 750 

35femaleyat 700 

80female,at 650 

I9female,at 600 

44feniale,at 550 

28female,at 350 

Memphis.  Tenn.: 
Princtpais— 

llmale.at 1,800 

7(emale,at 1,800 

i8fBmato,at 1,320 

Vice  principals— 

lfeniale,at 1,620 

3female,at 1,200 

>lfemale,at 900 


>27female,at 1,960 

21feniale,at 1,020 


Memphis,  Tenn.— Contlnaed. 
Teachers— Continued. 

85female,at $900 

4female,at 840 

*  8female,at 780 

>4mflje.at 720 

4  29  female,  at 720 

25female,at 660 

llmale.at 624 

>34femaie,at 624 

llmale.at 600 

•  53female,at 600 

i9feniale,at 540 

1 4  female,  at 480 

i7female,at 420 

llmale.at 360 

131  female,  at 360 

Naahville.  Tenn.: 
Principals— 

1  male,  at 2,030 

Imale.at 1,780 

4male,at 1,580 

lmale,at 1,480 

2male,at 1,380 

lmale,at 1,330 

2male,at 1,280 

lmale,at 1,230 

Imale.at 1,180 

»2male,at 1,130 

2  female,  at 1,150 

1  female,  at 1, 100 

*  3  male,  at 1,060 

1  female,  at 1, 070 

2  female,  at 1,060 

*  5  female,  at 1,030 

lfemale,at 980 

>1  female,  at 930 

>lfemale,at 830 

'2female,at 730 

Vice  principals— 

7female,at 1,130 

Teachers — 

1  female,  at 1,010 

3  female,  at 990 

1  female,  at 960 

5female,at 920 

3female,at 910 

llfemale,at 880 

9female,at 870 

7female,at 850 

44femal6,at 830 

1 1  male,  at 810 

a  1  female,  at 810 

llmale.at 780 

1 54  female,  at 780 

8female,at 730 

11  male,  at 720 

1 5  female  at 7 10 

1 5  female,  at 690 

llmale.at 680 

>20female,at 680 

llmale.at 660 

1 21  female,  at 660 

lOmale.at 630 

•17female,at 630 

1 1  female,  at 610 

7  14  female,  at 580 

Ml  female,  at 530 

1  lfemale,at 510 

1 26  female ,  at ^ 480 

i2female,at 460 

llmale.at 430 

1  lfemale,at 430 

15  female,  at 380 

Richmond,  Va.: 

Supervising  principals—    % 

1  male ,  at 2, 100 

3  male,  at 1, 875 

Imale.at 1,850 

lfemale,at 1,850 


iColoced. 

'  Bj^Ulgradeaiid  speoifd  teachers. 


49  colored. 

*  6  colored. 

*  4  colored. 


7  2  colored. 
•  5  colored. 
•8  colored. 
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Tablis  10. — Salaries  in  public  elemerUary  schools  of  cities  of  more  than  10,000 

irihahitant& — Continued . 

Otfe*  honing  iOO,000  and  fewer  than  UOfiOO  JnAoMtofU*— Oontlnoed. 


Richmond,  Va.— Continued. 

Supenrbing  principals— Continued. 

2mafe,at $1,800 

1  male,  at 1,775 

6male,at 1,700 

2male,at 1,600 

3  male,  at 1, 500 

1  male,  at 1,300 

Principals — 

imale.at 1,000 

1  female,  at 870 

3  female,  at 855 

Imale.at 860 

3  female,  at 810 

Vice  principals— 

3male,at 810 

Teachers — 

29female,at 765 

lfemale,at 760 

03female,at 720 

lfemale,at 708 

5female,at 685 

3male.at 670 

18female,at 660 

3  male,  at 625 

2female,at 620 

14(bmale,at 595 

2male.at 580 

20  female,  at 575 

2fema]e,at 550 

30ftaiale,at 530 

6  female,  at 505 

2fema]e,at 405 

1  female,  at 485 

1  female,  at 475 

21female,at 460 

4  female,  at 440 

lfemale,at 430 

7  female,  at 410 

24female,at 405 

6female,at 386 

2female,at 350 

3male,at 340 

11  female,  at 340 

6  female,  at 225 

11  female,  at 195 

Seattle,  Wash.: 

PrincipaLs— 

1  male,  at 2,200 

12  male,  at 2,040 

Imale.at 1,944 

1  female,  at 1,944 

2male,at 1,920 

lfemale,at 1,902 


Seattle.  Wash.— Continued. 
Prmcipals— Continued. 

I  female,  at tl,860 

Imale.at 1,806 

1  female,  at 1, 806 

3ma]e,at 1,764 

3male,at 1,722 

8male,at 1,680 

6male,at l,62d 

2  male,  at 1,584 

lfemale,at 1,584 

Imale.at 1,542 

4female,at 1,542 

Smale.at 1,500 

lfemaie,at 1,500 

1  male,  at 1,362 

1  male,  at 1,320 

1  male,  at 1,200 

Vice  principals— 

2  male,  at 1 ,  ISO 

4  female,  at l,UO 

Teachers — 

502  female,  at 1,050 

68temale,at 090 

75female,at 990 

19female,at 870 

0  female,  at 810 

2  female,  at 750 

Spokane,  Wash.: 

Principals — 

3ma]e.at 1,800 

3  female,  at 1,800 

1  male .  at 1 ,  700 

3  female,  at 1, 700 

4male.at 1,600 

3  female,  at 1,600 

Imale.at 1,500 

1  female,  at 1,500 

1  male,  at 1,400 

2femaie,at 1,400 

Imale.at 1,300 

3  female,  at 1 ,  300 

2male.at 1,200 

1  female,  at 1,200 

Imale.at 1,050 

2female,at 1,060 

Teachers— 

1  male,  at 1,000 

262  female ,  at 1, 000 

40  female,  at 850 

17female,at 800 

11  female,  at 750 

11  female,  at 675 

3female,at 600 


CUiet  having  60fiOO  ond fewer  than  tOOfiOO  inhtMtants. 


Waterbiiry,  Conn.: 
Prlncfpisils— 

1  male,  at $2,400 

lmale,at 2,050 

1  male,  at 2,000 

lmale,at 1,900 

Imale.at 1,800 

lfemale,at 1,300 

1  female,  at 1, 150 

lfemale,at 1,125 

2  female,  at 1, 100 

5  female,  at 1,000 

1  female,  at 900 

lfemale,at 800 

Vice  principals— 

7remale,at 850 

8  female,  at 800 

3  female,  at 760 

2feniale,at 700 

1  female,  at 620 

lfemale,at 500 

Teachers— 

3female,ftt 850 

60female,at 800 

45female,at 750 


Waterbury,  Conn.— Continued. 
Teachers— Continued. 

IS  female,  at $700 

8  female,  at 660 

31  female,  at 620 

18female,at 600 

19  female,  at 550 

17  female,  at 500 

lfemale,at 450 

Savannah,  Oa.: 
Principals— 

8  male,  at 2,000 

1  female,  at 2, 000 

1 3  female,  at 1,200 

Teachers— 

9  female,  at 765 

12  female,  at 720 

17  female,  at 675 

15  female,  at 630 

15  female  ,at 585 

18remale,at 540 

« 24  female,  at 495 

9female,at 460 

»27female,at 405 


>  Colored. 


*  3  colored. 


*  4  colored. 
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Table  10. — Salaries  in  public  elementary  schools  of  cities  of  more  than  10,000 

tnAa&itonto— Oontinued. 


data  having  SOflOO  andfawtr  than  tOOjOOO  <nftaMton<»— Omtliiued. 


BtstStLoais.Ill.: 
Principals— 

l7iiiale,at «l,e00 

3male.at 1,300 

1  female,  at 1,125 

Imale^at 1,100 

ilmale.at 900 

2female,at 850 

simale.at 750 

sifemaie,at 750 

'Peadiers — 

il3female,at 80O 

lmale.at 750 

*  17  female,  at 760 

26female,at 700 

43Sfemale,at 650 

4  21  female,  at 600 

» 16  female,  at 550 

4 17  female,  at 500 

10fema]e,at 450 

Springfield,  111.: 
Principals-^ 

1  male,  at 1,050 

lfMnaJe,at 1,800 

6  male,  at 1,750 

2ma]e,at 1,650 

lmale.at 1,625 

lfiBmaie,at 1,500 

2fema]e,  at 1,450 

1  male,  at 1,350 

1  male,  at 1,150 

lfemale,ttt 850 

Vice  principals— 

2fBmale,at 1,000 


108fema]e,at 800 

llfemale,at 750 

2fema]e,at 700 

10fema]e,at 650 

14fema]e,at 550 

lf6male,at 480 

lliBmale,at 475 

12female,at 450 

ETansvUle,  Ind.: 
Principals— 

4ma]e,at 1,400 

lmale.at 1,350 

liiBDaale,at 1,300 

4fbmale,at 1,200 

1 1  male,  at 1,050 

*1  male,  at 1,000 

lfBmaie,at 900 

Teachers— 

3fema]e,at 800 

lmale.at 750 

» 109  female,  at 750 

2male,at 700 

U3fBmaJe,at 700 

lfiemale,at 665 

Umale.at 660 

49fBmaie,at 650 

•28female,at 600 

3liBmale,at 558 

4  female,  at 653 

4fQmale,at 545 

lfemale,at 540 

2fBmale,at 495 

«4female,at 455 

4  female,  at 450 

«41iBmale,at 445 

3feaiale,at 440 

lfemale,at 435 

Fort  Wayne.  Ind.: 
PrincipaJs— 

3male,at 1,500 

2femate,at 1,500 

2ma]e,at 1,250 

2female,at 1,250 

2fBmale,at 1,100 

lmale,at 900 

3lemale,at 900 


Fort  Wavne,  Ind.-^-Oontinaed. 
Teacners— 

40fema]e,at S800 

lfemale,at 797 

14female,at 792 


7  female,  at. 

11  female,  at. 

3  female,  at. 

3  female,  at. 
2  female,  at. 
5  female,  at. 
5  female,  at. 

4  female,  at. 
4  female,  at. 

0  female,  at. 
2  female,  at. 

1  female,  at. 
1  female,  at. 


784 
776 
768 
760 
752 
750 
743 
735 
720 
700 
693 
690 
688 

2femate,at 686 

lfemale,at 665 

lfemale,at 658 

1  female,  at 651 

1  female,  at 637 

1  female,  at 594 

3female,at 588 

lfemale,at 582 

3  female,  at 576 

lfemale,at 670 

4female,at 564 

lfemale,at 558 

1  female,  at 480 

1  female,  at 470 

3  female,  at 465 

lfemale,at 460 

2fiemale,at 455 

South  Bend,  Ind.: 
Principals— 

1  male,  at 1,350 

1  male,  at 1,170 

lmale.at 1,125 

3  female,  at 1,125 

3female,at 1,060 

1  male,  at 1,035 

lmale.at 990 

lfemale,at 990 

4female,at 900 

Teachers— 

lfemale,at 766 

lmale.at..... 720 

10  female,  at 720 

lfema]e,at »88 

40female,at ^78 

10fiBmale,at ''75 

1  female,  at ^71 

lmale.at '70 

141iBmaie,  at ^70 

lfemale,at '69 

lfemale,at '68 

1  male,  at '60 

39female,at '60 

lfemale,at '59 

2female,at '58 

8fbmale,at '57 

2female,at '56 

1  female,  at '60 

1  female,  at » 49 

2  female,  at '  48 

12  female,  at '47 

20female,at '46 

15  female,  at '45 

19  female,  at '44 

1  male,  at '  44 

1  female,  at '48 

Terre  Haute.  Ind.: 

Principals— 

7  male,  at 1,200 

lfemale,at 1,200 

2  male,  at 1,180 

lmale.at 1,140 

3  female,  at 1,140 

2  female,  at 1,120 


M  colored, 
s  Colored, 


•  2  colored. 

*  3  colored. 


»  7  colored. 
*  4  colored. 


'  Per  month. 
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Table  10. — Salaries  in  public  elemeTUary  schools  of  cities  of  more  than  10,000 

inhabitants — Uontmued . 


CttU*  having  60,000  and  fever  than  100,000  inAaUtan<»— Continued. 


Terre  Haute.  Ind.— Ck>ntinued. 
Principals— Continued. 

1  female,  at $1, 100 

lfemale,at 1,080 

i2male.at 850 

lfeniale,at 850 

lfemale,at 840 

>lfeniale,at 830 

lfemale,at 780 

ilmaie,at 700 


lfema]e,at 800 

14fBniale,at 700 

Imale.at 080 

« 117  female,  at 680 

10fema]e,at 600 

5female,at 640 

ilmato.at 630 

8femaie,at 630 

si4fBmale,at 600 

15female,at 580 

14female,at 540 

Dee  Moines,  Iowa: 
Principab^ 

7female,at 1,550 

4ftoiale,at 1,500 

lfemale,at 1,450 

6  female,  at 1,400 

4female,at 1,350 

4female,at 1,2S0 

2female,at 1,300 

6female,at 1,150 

3fema]e,at 1,100 

2female,at 1,060 

Imale.at 1,000 

4femaie,at 1,000 

Teachers— 

14fema]e,at 050 

65feniale,at 000 

50  female,  at 850 

106  female,  at 800 

66  female,  at 750 

45female,at 700 

40female,at 650 

25ftomale,at 600 

16female,at 550 

Kansas  Citv,  Kans.: 

Supervising  principals— 

•  6  male,  at 1,600 

Principals— 

4  male,  at 1,035 

4 18  female,  at 1 ,  035 

3female,at 045 

<2male.at 900 

S4femaie,at 000 

lfeniale,at 8S3 

1 1  female,  at 810 

Teachers— 

»84female,at 793 

18female,at 765 

>29female,at 730 

5  female,  at 684 

*  17  female,  at 675 

4  22  female,  at 630 

*  16female,at 585 

*  72female,at 540 

Wichita,  Kans.: 

Principals— 

2male.at 990 

4femaie,at 990 

«2male,at 900 

8female,at 900 

1 2  male,  at 765 

3female,at 765 

1  female,  at 720 

•  2  male,  at 675 

»  3  female,  at 675 

Teachers— 

1 1  male,  at 675 

T 125  female,  at 675 


WIchlto,  Kans.— Continned. 
Teachers— Continued. 

•  2  female,  at 

•  16  female,  at 

13fema]e,at 540 

Ofeniale,at 4U 

•  14  female,  at 450 

Covington,  Kj.: 

Pnnclpa]»— 

*7ma]0,at 1.400 

1  male,  at 1,»0 

lmale,at l.aoo 

Teachers— 

i2male,at. 750 

*70female,at. 750 

7female,at 700 

>lmale,at 650 

•10female,at. 600 

tiofema]e,at. 000 

8feniale,at &S0 

4female,at 500 

Holyoke,  Mass.: 

4male,at 2,000 

lniale.at. 1,600 

7feniaie,at 1,000 

2female,at 960 

lfeniale,at. OQO 

lf6niale,at. 850 

lfeniale,at 800 

lfemale,at 790 

Teachers— 

8f6niale,at 800 

^    13female,at 750 

llfemale,at. 7B 

97female,at TOO 

6  female,  at...  ^ 675 

6female,at 6S0 

0female,at 600 

lfeinale,at 575 

10female,at 5S0 

3female,at 500 

Lawrence.  Haas.: 
Principals— 

3male,at 3,200 

1  male,  at 1,900 

1  male,  at l,60O 

1  male,  at 1,500 

1  male,  at 1,400 

lfemaie,at 1,400 

lfemale,at 900 

3fema]e,at 850 

4female,at 825 

llfema]e,at 800 

Vice  principals— 

lfemale,at ,...  900 

7female,at 800 

Teachov— 

lfemale,at 900 

8female,at 880 

127female,at 750 

10female,at TOO 

4female,at 650 

4fema]e,at OOO 

18female,at 560 

8  female,  at 500 

2female,at 450 

L3nm,  Mass.: 
Principals— 

6male,at 2,000 

lmale,at 1,600 

1  male,  at 1,500 

3femaie,at 1,400 

Teachers— 

3female,at 775 

2female,at 750 

13feniale,at 738 

191fema]e,at TOO 

'    7female,at 602 

OfemaIe,at 680 


1  Colored. 
15  colored. 


» 1  colored. 
« 2  oalored. 


*  7  colored. 
•18oolored, 


'  3  colored. 
•Oooloted. 
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Table  10. — Salaries  in  public  elementary  schools  of  cities  of  more  than  lOyOOO 

inhabitants — Continued . 

CUies  having  60,000  and  fewer  than  tOO,000  <nAa5toiK«— Continued. 


Lynn,  Haas.— Gontinaed. 
Teachers— Continued. 

lfeniale,at 1644 

3feniale,at 600 

lfQDuJe,at fi05 

10feinale,at 550 

lfeniale,at 646 

10female,at 449 

13  female,  at 351 

New  Bedford,  ICass.: 

SupeTTlsing  principals— 

4 male,  at 3,200 

lfemale,at 3,200 

3male,at 2,000 

3male,at 1,500 

1  male,  at 1,400 

3femaie,at 1,200 

3fenuile,at 1,000 

5female,at 950 

lfemale,at 925 

Principals— 

8feniale,at 900 

2fenia]e,at. 850 

lfemale,at 800 

lfemale,at 750 

Tetdiers— 

I4female,at 875 

29female,at 800 

ISO  female,  at 750 

28female,at 700 

25female,at 650 

lfemale,at 600 

23female,at 550 

8oa«Tflle,Mass.: 

Snpcrrising  principals— 

2  male,  at 1,900 

1  male,  at 1,800 

lfemale,at 1,400 

Principals— 

7male,at 1,900 

2femaie,  at 1,900 

lmale,at 1,850 

3  female,  at 960 

2female,  at 876 

2  female,  at 825 

Vice  principals— 

3female,at 900 

llfemale,at 825 

1  female,  at > 800 

1  female,  at 760 

ilfemale,at 375 

Teachers— 

9female,at 775 

152female,  at 750 

26female,at 700 

7female,at 650 

13female,at 600 

lfemale,at 525 

4female,at 500 

Bprfagfidd,  Mass.: 
Principals— 

1  male,  at 2,780 

1  male,  at 2 ,  290 

1  female,  at 2,250 

lmale,at 2,205 

1  male,  at 2, 180 

1  male,  at 2,115 

1  male,  at 2,100 

lmale,at 1,900 

lmale,at 1,850 

lmale,at 1,800 

lmale,at 1,600 

lfemale,at 1,600 

1  female,  at 1,350 

lfemale,at 1,260 

lfemale,at 1,200 

3  female,  at 1,150 

1  female,  at 1,125 

1  female,  at 1,100 

lfemale,at 1,050 

lfemale,at 1,025 


Springfield,  Mass.— Continued. 
Prtndpa  s— Continued. 

Sfemale,  at $1,000 

2female,at 960 

8female,at 900 

.  3fema)e,at 850 

lfemale,at 800 

Teachers- 

1  male,  at 1,500 

2  male,  at 1,300 

2male,at 1,100 

12female,at 900 

13female,at 860 

96  female,  at 800 

1  female,  at 775 

122female,at 760 

10  f  emal  e,  at 725  * 

4  female,  at 720 

35female,at 700 

1  female,  at 675 

lfemale,at 670 

15  female,  at 650 

12  female,  at 600 

3  female,  at 560 

3female,at 500 

lfemale,at 450 

Saginaw,  Mich.: 
East  side: 
Principals — 

1  male,  at 1,500 

1  male,  at 1,360 

1  male,  at 1,300 

1  male,  at i,  200 

1  female,  at 1,000 

Teachers— 

6female,at 650 

11  female,  at 625 

33female,  at 600 

4  female,  at 575 

6  female,  at 560 

3  female,  at 525 

2  female,  at 600 

13female,at 450 

8  female,  at 40O 

4female,at 350 

West  side: 
Principals— 

1  male 1, 150 

1  male,  at 1, 050 

1  female,  at 876 

2female,at 860 

3  female,  at 700 

1  female,  at 675 

Teacliers— 

12female,at 650 

6  female,  at 625 

5  female,  at 600 

4  female,  at 576 

4fema]e,  at 650 

5  female,  at 625 

2  female,  at 475 

6  female,  at 450 

6  female,  at 425 

2  female,  at 400 

1  female,  at 350 

Duluth,Minn.: 
Principals— 

1  male,  at 1,250 

9  female,  at 1,250 

1  male,  at 1,200 

1  female,  at 1,100 

2female,at. 1,050 

2  male,  at 1,000 

6  female,  at 1,000 

lfemale,at 950 

2male,at 900 

2female,  at 900 

Teachers— 

10f6male,at 850 

Ifemale,  at 826 

97female,  at 800 


1  Half  time. 


43ee5*— 14- 
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Tablb  10. — Salaries  in  public  elementary  idiools  o/diiea  of  more  than  lOfiOO 

inhabiianta — Continued . 


CitkM  having  50,000  and  fewer  than  100,000  MkaUteitf*— Oontlnaed. 


Duloth,  ICinn.— Continued. 
Teachers— <}ontlnued. 

1 7  female,  at 1775 

44female,at 750 

15female,at 726 

37feinale,at 700 

2  female,  at 075 

38  female,  at 650 

lfemale,at 625 

2ma]e,at 600 

29remale,at 600 

12female,at 550 

4feinale,at 500 

8t  Joseph,  Mo.: 
Prmclpab— 

lfemale,at 1,260 

1  female,  at 1,215 

1  male,  at 1,125 

2  female,  at 1, 125 

8female,at 1,035 

2male,at 900 

6  female,  at 990 

lmale,at 855 

i2female,at 855 

2male.at 837 

8  female,  at 810 

Mmale,at 810 

12  female,  at 810 

i45female,at 765 

18fema]e,at 720 

1 10  female,  at 693 

19  female,  at „ 675 

*lma]e,at 657 

1 15  female,  at 657 

s  15  female,  at ,.  630 

9  female,  at 603 

>  7  female,  at 585 

9  female,  at 567 

11  female,  at 540 

1 15  female,  at 513 

*  29  female,  at 495 

1 19female,at 450 

Hanchester,  N.  H.: 
Prinolpab — 

6male.at 1,800 

4  female,  at 1,300 

3  female,  at 1, 200 

1  female,  at 1 ,  000 

4  female,  at 900 

lfemale,at 800 

1  female,  at 750 

1  female,  at 650 

Vice  principals— 

10  female,  at 750 

Teachers— 

3  female,  at 700 

11  female,  at 650 

6  female,  at 600 

15  female,  at 550 

4  female,  at 450 

12female,at 400 

Bayonne,  N.  J.: 
Principals — 

7  male,  at 2,400 

2  female,  at 2, 400 

1  male,  at 2,100 

Vice  principals — 

12female,at 1,200 

Teachers— 

1  male,  at 1,200 

1  male,  at 1,150 

1  male,  at 1,050 

83  female,  at 975 

Imale.at 950 

44feniale,at 950 

1  female,  at 940 

15  female,  at 920 

Ifemale^at 900 

lOfemalOpat 880 

lfemale,at 860 

12female,at 840 


Bayonne,  N.  J.— Gbnttnoed. 
Teacbers— Continued. 

3femaie,  at 

7female,at 800 

2female,at 7Bo 

Ofemale,at 720 

llfemale,at 680 

5female,at 000 

13female,at 640 

5  female,  at 630 

12female,at 600 

Eliiabeth,  N.  J.: 

Supervising  prtooipab— 

8miue.at 2,000 

lfemaie,at 2,000 

lmale.at 1,700 

2female,at 1,700 

2  female,  at 1,S0D 

lfemale,at I,tt0 

Vice  principais— 

2  female,  at 1,90 

1  female,  at 1,100 

lmale,at l,QSO 

Teachers— 

1  female,at 1,000 

lmale.at 900 

lfemale,at OOO 

16female,at flO 

27female,at flOO 

2  female,  at 775 

83female,at 7fl) 

2  female,  at 7S 

12femato,at TOO 

3  female,  at 67S 

10  female,  at 660 

llfemale.at OOO 

1  female,  at 575 

9  female,  at 650 

11  female,at 520 

23female,at 505 

15  female,  at 475 

17female,at 490 

Hohoken,  N.  J.: 
Principala— 

4  male,  at 2,600 

2female,at 2,600 

2male,at 2,400 

lmale,at 2,300 

Teachers— 

6female,at 1,500 

67  female,  at 1 ,  200 

14  female,at 1,176 

6female,at 1.152 

9  female,  at 1,128 

8  female,  at 1,104 

lfemale,at 964 

7female,at 060 

34female,at 840 

16female,at 792 

lmale.at 744 

11  female,  at 744 

4  female,  at 606 

2male.at 648 

19  female,  at 648 

9female,at 600 

Passaic,  N.  J.: 
Principals— 

2male.at 3,000 

4  female,  at 1,800 

lfemale,at 1,500 

lfemale,at 1,300 

1  female,at 1,100 

Vice  principals— 

6  female,  at 000 

lfemale,at 800 


22  female,  at. 

1  female,  at. 
89  female,  at. 

6  female,  at. 
16  female,  at. 

1  female,  at. 


879 


800 
775 


1 1  colored. 


•Colored. 


*2oolor6d. 


« 3  colored. 
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Table  10. — Salanet  in  public  eUmerUarv  9chools  ofddm  qfmore  than  lOfiOO 

tnAoMtanto — Contiiiued . 


CWtr  hnhi§  SOjOOOanif^wer  tktm  lOOfiOO  imkuMmmlt    Omttooed. 


;,  N.  J.— Cootinaed. 
TeMitiBi»— GontlniMd. 

ao  female,  at $760 

3fBinala,at 725 

22  famale,  at 700 

UfemaKat 650 

8f«iiiale,at 000 

lf«iiiale,at 575 

4reiiia]e,at 560 

4feiiiale,at 526 

liiia]e.aC 600 

13  female,  at.... 600 

Tnnton,  N.  J.: 
Principab— 

lmale.at 2^000 

lfemaie,at 1,800 

ilmale.at 1,600 

3femaie,at 1,600 

Ofeiiiale,at 1,360 

2feiiiale,at 1,300 

afema]e,at 1,260 

2female,at 1,200 

lfeiiiale,at 1,160 

lfemale,at 1,100 

lfemale,at 1,060 

ifemale,at 070 


900 
060 
900 
940 
980 
890 
880 
840 
810 
800 
700 
730 
700 


1  female,  at. 
1  female,  at. 
1  female,  at. 

0  female,  at. 

1  female,  at. 
3  female,  at. 

33  female,  at. 

*  66  female,  at. 

1  female,  at. 

15  female,  at. 
1 8  female,  at. 

16  female,  at. 
>lmale,at. 


lfemaie,at 700 

19female,at 680 

si8female,at 640 

21female,at 000 

12female,at 660 

27female,at 620 

>41female,at 480 

*38female,at 440 

Bcbenectady.  N.  Y.: 
Priiicipals— 

2male,at 1,700 

6male,at 1,600 

2fBmale,at 1,500 

2  male,  at 1,300 

2male|at 1,200 

lfemale,at 1,000 

2female,at 900 

lf«mato,at. 800 


lfemale,at 775 

18fflmale,at. 760 

4male,at 725 

43femaie,at 700 

18feiiiale,at 675 

24feDia]eyat 660 

17feinale,at 625 

26female,at 600 

llf«ma]e,at 575 

34female,at 550 

79fenia]e,at 500 

Tjot,N.Y.: 
PrincipAls— 

Smale.at 1,400 

2fflaifae,at. 1,400 

lmale,at 1,200 

tfemale,at 1,000 

6female,at 900 

lmale.at 750 

Ifemaie^aL 750 

3female,at 700 


UtJca,N.Y.: 
Principato— 

3male,at $1,000 

2male,at 1,600 

8male.at 1,400 

lfeDiale,at 1,100 

Ufemale^at 90U 

Vfcse  princlpab— 

5female,at 800 


15  female,  at. 
140  female,  at. 


700 
650 


191fema]^at 700 

7f«male,at 075 

14female,at 650 

15female,at 600 

18female,at 550 

17femal^at 600 

16lteiale,at 450 

Canton,  Ohio: 
riincipato— 

7male,at 1,200 

6feinaie,at 1,200 

Teachers— 

12fema]e,at 80O 

6efemale,al 760 

19f4male,at 700 

3female,at 660 

2female,at 600 

8female,at 560 

16ftfnale,at 600 

llfemale,at 450 

27fanale,at 425 

19female,at 400 

Youn^town.  Ohio: 
Princtpal»— 

13  male,  at 2,600 

lmale.at 1,400 

2  female,  at 1,400 

2  male,  at 1,300 

1  female,  at 1,360 

1  female,  at 1,100 

2female,at 1,050 

8female,at 1,000 

Teacher»— 

67female,at 000 

42female,at 850 

32female,at 800 

20female,at 760 

]5female,at 700 

]5femaIo,at 660 

5female,at 600 

5female,at 560 

]5female,at 500 

2female,at 450 

6female,at 400 

AUentown,  Pa.: 
Principal?— 

14  male,  at »824 

9female,at •824 

Teachers— 

31  female,  at ■523 

26  female,  at •512 

9male,at •  508 

38  female,  at •506 

26  female,  at •479 

lmale,at '346 

20female,at •346 

Altoona,  Pa.: 
Principals— 

1  female,  at 1,360 

15  male,  at 1,035 

Teachers— 

1  male,  at 1,036 

lmale.at 900 

12femaie,At 720 

lfemale,at 675 

13  female,  at 630 

27female,at 685 

68female,at 640 

15  female,  al 496 

lmale.at 450 

24fema1e,at 460 

2  female,  at 432 

11  female,  at 40a 


>C(dorML 


•1  colored. 


'Averase. 
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Table  10. — Salaries  in  public  eUmerUary  schools  of  cities  of  more  than  10,000 

inhabitants — Continued . 

CUiet  having  SOfiOO  and  fewer  than  100,000  <fiAaMfon<»— Continned. 


HarrlsbuiKf  "P^-' 

Supervising  principals— 

2  male,  at SI,  650 

Principals— 

2  male,  at 2,  SAO 

4  male,  at 1,200 

1  male,  at 1 ,  150 

2  male,  at 1,100 

Imale.at 1,000 

6  female,  at 1,000 

Imale.at 950 

2femAle,at 950 


8  female,  at. 
Imale.at.. 
1  female,  at. 
Vice  principals— 

1  female,  at. 
3  female,  at. 
1  female,  at. 


900 
800 
800 

950 
855 
831 

2female,at 750 

Teachers — 

4  female,  at 760 

3  female,  at 736 

lfemale,at 727 

1  male,  at 713 

12female,at 713 

lmale,at 689 

21female,at 689 


3  female,  at 

3  female,  at 

13  female,  at 

2  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

6  female,  at 

27  female,  at 

12  female,  at 

11  female,  at 

22  female,  at 

23  female,  at 


670 
665 
641 
(02 
618 
613 
594 
570 
546 
523 
499 


9  female,  at 475 


Reading. 


1  female,  at 
16  female,  at 
8  female,  at 
Pa.: 


Teackers— 

2  female 
4  female 

2  female 

4  female 
1  female 
7  female 

17  female 
1  female 
1  female 
1  female 
1  female 

5  female 
1  female 
1  female 
1  female 

6  female 
1  female 

7  female 

4  female 
1  female 

5  female 

8  female 

1  female 

16  female 
41  female 

3  female 
109  female 

17  female 

2  female 
20  female 

3  female 
Wilkesbarre,  Pa.: 

Principal 
5 
2 
2 
3 
1 
5 


428 
404 
380 


700 
690 
683 
680 
678 
670 
660 
650 
620 
618 
613 
610 
608 
605 
603 
600 
598 
590 
580 
560 
550 
540 
535 
530 
520 
518 
510 
500 
420 
410 
400 


male,  at 1,500 

male,  at 1, 400 

male,  at 1,300 

male,at 1,250 

male,  at 1,200 

male,  at 1,150 


lmale,at 1,060 


Wilkesbarre,  Pa.— Continaed. 
Principals— Continued. 

2male,at , 

1  male,  at 

1  male,  at 

Teachers— 

48  female,  at 

17  female,  at 

Ifemale,  at 

28  female,  at 

2  female,  at 

17  female,  at 

3  female,  at 

24  female,  at 

6  female,  at 

37  female,  at 

3  female,  at 

14  female,  at 

Pawtucket,  R.  I.: 

Principals— 

2female,  at 

1  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

10  female,  at 

Vice  principals— 

8female,  at 

Teachers— 

39  female,  at 

51  female,  at 

6  female,  at 

2  female,  at 

7  female,  at 

12  female,  at 

15  female,  at 

8  female,  at 

10  female,  at 

Charleston,  8.  C: 

Principals— 

4  male,  at 

3  male,  at 

Vice  principals— 

1  male,  at 

Ifemale,  at 

Teachers— 

26  female,  at. 

31  female,  at. 

2  female,  at 

9  female,  at 

12  female,  at 

3  female,  at 

15  female,  at 

5female,at 

Dallas,  Tex.: 
Principals— 

1  male,  at 

1  male,  at 

6  male,  at 

1  male,  at 

2  male,  at 

Ifemale,  at 

Imale.at 

2  female,  at 

1  male,  at 

2  female,  at 

1  male,  at 

3  male,  at 

2  male,  at 

1  male,  at 

Imale.at 

1  female,  at 

2  female,  at 

Teachers— 

Ifemale,  at 

108  female,  at 

11  female,  at 

Imale.at 

8female,at 

Ifemale,  at 

2female,at 

5  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

3  female,  at 

6  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

Ifemale,  at. 


1800 

7» 
680 

7a 

TOO 
675 
660 


sso 

S3S 
500 
450 
40O 


817 

m 

779 
741 

m 
m 

M 

SOS 

sn 

533 
4N 
498 
418 


i,m 

1,500 

880 
675 


572 
527 
504 
473 
4S0 
428 
406 


l.TDO 
1,742 
1.6G0 
1.600 
1,560 
1.530 
1,363 
1,363 
1,260 
1,26B 
1,125 
1,0« 

m 

»5 
810 
SIO 
720 

glO 
776 
769 
765 
766 
754 
750 
745 
729 
725 
720 
718 
704 
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Tablb  10. — Salaries  in  public  elemerUairy  schools  of  cities  of  more  than  10,000 

inhahitarUs — Continued . 

CUks  kavtmg  SOfiOO  and  fewer  than  lOOfiOO  MhoMtont*— Comtlnned. 


DaUas,  Tex.— Continued. 

Teadiers— Continued.  

3femaie,at $700 

Ofemale.at 005 

lfeniale,8t. 693 

lfeniale,at. 680 

2  female,  at 675 

Tfemaleyat 670 

2  female,  at 655 

14  female,  at 646 

2male.at 630 

8femaie,at 630 

4  female,  at 626 

11  female,  at 621 

1  female,  at 619 

1  female,  at 607 

lfemale,at. 600 

4female,at 594 

lniale,at 587 

4female,at 587 

10female,at. 576 

lfeniale,at. 569 

2female,at. 555 

Imale.at 544 

lfemaie,at 544 

Imale.at 537 

lfemaie,at 535 

6  female,  at 531 

2female,at 520 

llfemale,at. 495 

4female,at 488 

lfeniale,at 484 

3female,at 463 

1  male,  at 459 

8  female,  at 439 

2female,at 412 

lfemale,at. 385 

10  female,  at 360 

4female,at 270 

HoQstoii,Tex.: 
Principals— 

9ma]e,at 1,700 

lfemaie,at 1,700 

imale.at 1,600 

2female,at 1,600 

3male,at 1,500 

lmale,at 909 

lmale,at 801 

lmale,at 837 

lma]e,at 819 

lmale,at 801 

Teachere— 

67f6male,at 800 

Smale.at 765 

15female,at 766 

Imale.at 720 

26femaie,at. 720 

Smale.at 675 

19  female,  at 675 

18female,at 630 

Smale.at 585 

Slfemale,at. 585 

Imale.at 540 

23female,at. 540 

Smale.at 495 

20femaie,at 495 

16female,at 450 

18female,at 406 

7female,at 360 

Mt  Lake  City,  Utah: 
Pttncipau — 

Smale.at 2,250 

3female,at. 2,250 

lfbmale,at 2,150 

2male.at 2,100 

1  female,  at 2,100 

2male,at 2,050 

lmale.at 1,900 

lfemaie,at 1,900 

lnia]e.at 1,650 

lfemaie,at 1,600 

Sma]e,at 1,500 

3male,at 1,350 

lmale,at 1,200 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah— Continued. 
Teachtts — 

4  male,  at SI,  020 

49female,at 1,020 

7  female,  at 1,010 

Imale.at 1,000 

1  female,  at 1,000 

4  female,  at 995 

6rema]e,at 990 

43female,at.: 980 

15female,at 970 

10female,at. 960 

30female,at 950 

llfemale,at. 920 

2male.at 900 

lftoiaie,at 870 

llfemale,at 850 

lfemale,at 840 

57female,at 830 

Smale.at 800 

5female,at 800 

4female,at 790 

5female,at 780 

56female,at 750 

6  female,  at 700 

27female,at 650 

41female,at 600 

Imale.at *540 

35female,at »540 

26female,at. »480 

San  Antonio,  Tex.: 
Teachers— 

2male.at 972 

12female,at 909 

Imale.at 837 

13female,at 837 

11  female,  at 819 

Imale.at 792 

12feniale,at 792 

lmale,at 789 

Imale.at 765 

86  female,  at 766 

2male.at 747 

21  female,  at 747 

2male,at 720 

24female,at 720 

12feniale,at 608 

21  female,  at 675 

Imale.at 648 

17female,at 648 

Imale.at 621 

39  female,  at 621 

2  male,  at 549 

27  female,  at 549 

1  female,  at 450 

Taooma,Wa8h.: 

Principals-T 

6male,at 1,800 

Smale.at 1,600 

8  female,  at 1,600 

3  male,  at 1,400 

5female,at 1,400 

Imale.at 1,200 

2  female,  at 1 ,  100 

1  female,  at 1,000 

lfemale,at 800 

Teachers— 

1  male,  at 1,140 

3  male,  at 1, 020 

24  female,  at 1,020 

Smale.at WO 

94female,at 960 

1  female,  at 910 

Imale.at 900 

64  female,  at 900 

3  female,  at 870 

22female,at 840 

15  female,  at 780 

18  female,  at 720 

3female,at 660 

lfemale,at. 650 

4female,at 600 


1  Probationary. 
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THE  TANGIBLE  ESWAEDS  OF  TEACHING. 


Tablb  10. — Salaries  in  puhlic  elementary  echooU  ofcUiei  of  more  than  lOfidO 

inhabiUxnU — Continued . 


CMef  tepfn^  S5/»0  aiitf /cwffr  Aon  «Q/X»  MtaMomtf . 


BMkeley,  Cftl.: 

Principals— 

4ina]eyet 12,400 

lmale,»t 2,380 

Smale.at 1,920 

5  female,  at. 1,500 

Vioe  principals— 

8male,at 1,000 


1  female,  at 1,710 

7female,at 1,600 

2male.at 1,440 

4  female,  at 1,440 

3  female,  at 1,320 

42female,at 1,200 

31female,at 1,140 

16  female,  at 1,060 

10  female,  at 1,020 

9female,8t 000 

7female,at 900 

4female,at 840 

6female,at 780 

2female,at 720 

k,  Cah: 
Superrising  principals— 

10  male,  at 1,000 

Principals- 

1  female,  at 1,700 

2male.at 1,600 

lfemaie,at. 1,600 

Imale.at 1,400 

2f6maie,at 1,200 

Teachers— 

imale.at 1,100 

«3  female,  at 1,100 

2feraale,at 1,060 

26female,at 1,000 

6female,at 960 

9female,at 900 

12female,at 800 

ilfemale,at. 560 

Sacramento,  CaL: 
Principals— 

2male.at 2,100 

2fema]e,at 2,100 

1  male,  at 1 ,  800 

9  female,  at 1,660 

5  female,  at 1,600 

Vice  principals— 

4female,at 1,600 

Teachers— 

82female,at 1,200 

90  female,  at 1,080 

San  Diego,  Cal.: 
Principals— 

7male.at 1,986 

lfemale,at 1,98& 

1  male,  at 1,800 

1  female,  at 1,800 

lfemale,at 1,356 

lfemale,at 1,200 

4  female,  at 900 

3female,at 852 

Ifemale^at 750 


4fema]e,at 1,152 

13  female,  at 1 ,  002 

21^male,at 1,044 

lmale.at 1,008 

12  female,  at 1,008 

SSfemale^at. 984 

lmale.at 936 

28femaie,at 936 

11  female,  at 924 

2female,at 888 

8female,at. 876 

Ofemale,at 864 

7female,at 816 

efemale^at 804 

lfemale,at. 756 

Ofemale,at 744 

14fBmale,at. 606 

1  Half  time. 
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Colorado  Springs,  Colo.: 
Teachers— 

63  female,  at 

9  female,  at 

4  female,  at 

7  female,  at 

8  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

12fema]e,at 

1  female,  at 

4  female,  at 

7  female,  at. 

Poebk),  Colo.: 

District  No.  1: 

Principals— 

lmale,at 1,500 

lmale,at 1,200 

lmale.at 1,100 

lfemale,at 1,OBO 

Ifemale^at 960 

2femafe,at 900 


864 
816 
804 
801 
793 
768 
744 
684 
672 
000 


20  female,  at.. 
2  female,  at.. 
8  female,  at.. 
6  female,  at.. 

8  female,  at.. 

2  female,  at.. 
1  female,  at.. 
6  female,  at.. 
1  female,  at.. 
6  female,  at.. 
4  female,  at.. 
6  female,  at.. 

Meriden,  Conn.: 
Principals— 

1  male,  at... 

3  male,  at... 

9  female,  at.. 
1  female,  at.. 

Vice  principals— 

1  female,  at.. 
1  fematoy  at.. 
Teachers— 

54  female,  at.. 

4  female,  at.. 

6  female,  at.. 

7  female,  at.. 
4  female,  at.. 

3  female,  at.. 

4  female,  at.. 
New  Britain.  Conn.: 

Principals— 

1  male,  at... 
Teachers— 

1  male,  at. . . 

2  female,  at.. 
1  female,  at.. 
1  female,  at.. 

16  female,  at.. 

4  female,  at.. 
1  female,  at.. 

84  female,  at.. 
9  female,  at.. 

5  female,  at. . 
10  female,  at.. 

7  female,  at.. 
12  female,  at.. 

8  female,  at. . 
15  female,  at.. 

5  female,  at.. 
Tampa,  Fla.: 
Principals— 

3  male.  at... 
8  female,  at.. 

Teachers— 

1  male.  at... 
23  female,  at. . 
56  female,  at.. 

•Average 


800 

750 
735 
TOO 
878 


000 
800 

500 


1,400 

1,200 

950 

780 

760 
840 

720 
680 
640 
800 
560 
520 
480 


2,000 

1,350 
900 
850 
800 
750 
700 
675 
650 
610 
600 
570 
6S0 
630 
470 
480 
400 


*825 

600 
t508 

«471 
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Tablb  10. — SaUarUs  in  pvblic  elementary  schools  of  cities  of  more  than  10,000 

inhabitants — Continued . 


CUUt  having  UfiOO  and  fewer  ikm  60,000  inAaMt8fii«-<?ontlzii]ed. 


Tampa,  FUl— Continaed. 


Continued. 


116  female,  at. 
>  3  female,  at.. 
AqgnstA,  Ga.: 
Principab— 

1  male,  at... 
1  male,  at. . . 

8  male,  at... 
1  male,  at... 

*1  male,  at... 

•  1  male.  at... 
1  female,  at.. 

*1  male.  at... 
1  female,  at.. 

s  1  female,  at. . 

*lmale,  at.... 
TW6he^9— 
lfemale,  at.. 
1  female,  at.. 

18  female,  at.. 

4  female,  at.. 

9  female,  at. . 
3  female,  St.. 

14  female,  at.. 

6  female,  at.. 

15  female,  at.. 

7  female,  at. . 

5  female,  at.. 
>  11  female,  at.. 

1  female,  at.. 
US  female,  St.. 

12  female,  at.. 
^-..  Oa.: 
Prloeipab— 

14  female,  at.'. 

>OfBma]e,at.. 


MunD. 


25  female,  at 

22  female,  at 

26  female,  at 

21  female,  at 

17  female,  at 

13  female,  at 

6  female,  at 

14  female,  at 

18  female,  at 

I,  HI.: 

East  aide: 
Prtodpals— 

1  female,  at. 

1  female,  at. 

2  female,  at 

3  female,  at. 

TeadMiB-- 

6  female,  at ?. 

4  female,  at 

2  female,  at 

14  female,  at 

2  female,  at. 

2  female,  at 

3  female,  at 

5  female,  at 

3  female,  at 

West  side: 
FtiDclpato— 

1  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

1  female,  at 


3  female,  at 

3  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

8  female,  at 

3  female,  at 

4  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

DanTflle,  HI.: 
Prlocipalfr— 

1  male.  at. 

1  female,  at 

2  female,  at 

iColorBd. 


•S963 
*3S8 


2,000 

1,800 

1,700 

1,500 

1,000 

900 

900 

720 

780 

600 

480 

900 

780 
720 
690 
660 
680 
600 
570 
540 
510 
480 
810 
270 
258 
248 


1,000 
585 

630 
585 
540 
495 
450 
337 
315 
293 
270 


1,200 

1,100 

850 

750 

760 
700 
660 
600 
560 
600 
450 
400 
350 


1,100 
800 
750 
725 

760 
700 
650 
625 
600 
550 
500 
450 


1,600 

1,030 

925 


Danville,  111.— Contiiiaed. 
Prindpcda— Continued. 

lfemale,at #900 

2female,at. 850 

lfemale,at 790 

lfemale,at 786 

lfemale,at 750 

lfema]e,at 745 

2fBmale,at 700 

Teachers— 

lmale,at 876 

Imale.at 760 

lfema]e,at 690 

lfema]e,at 675 

9female,at 660 

28female,at 635 

19  female,  at 630 

14female,at i 600 

3f6male,at 500 

1  female,  at 575 

2female,at 570 

15female,at 560 

lfemale,at 525 

lflBmaIe,at 515 

5female,at 600 

2female,at 470 

lfemale,at 460 

lfemale,at 430 

lfemale,at 400 

lfemale,at 390 

Jolfet,  ni.: 

Principala— 

lfemale,at 1,226 

imale.at 1,100 

2  female,  at 1,025 

2  male,  at 1,000 

7  female,  at 1,000 

Imale.at 975 

3femaie,at 900 

2  female,  at 875 

21toiale,at 860 

Teachers— 

lTemale,at 900 

29female,at 800 

5  female,  at 775 

lfemale,at 760 

6female,at 750 

3female,at 725 

20female,at 700 

8female,at. 660 

19female,at 600 

]5female,at 550 

17female,at 500 

2female,at 460 

4fBmale,at 400 

Rookford,  HI.: 
Principals— 

Imale.at 1,300 

14female,at 900 

lfemale,at 860 

lfemale,at 800 

3female,at 700 

Vice  principals— 

13female,at. 600 

2female,at 560 

lfemale,at. 600 

Teachers— 

lfemale,at 760 

lfemale,at 660 

76female,at 600 

22female,at. 560 

20f6male,at 500 

13female,at 460 

18  female,  at 400 

Oedar  Rapids,  Iowa: 
Princqials— 

Imale.at 1,150 

1  female,  at 1, 150 

2  female,  at 1,100 

2  female,  at i ,  060 

4female,at 900 

lfemale,at 860 

1  female,  at. 815 

lfemale,at. 495 


'Average. 


•Half  time. 
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THE  TANGIBLE  REWARD6  OP  TEACHING. 


Table  10. — Salaries  in  piiblic  elementary  schools  of  cities  of  more  than  lOfiOO 

inAa&itontfl'— Continued . 


emu  having  UflOO  omA  fewer  tikm  SOfiOO  {nkaMtenO— Conttnned. 


Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa— Continaed. 
Teachws— 

65  female,  at 1676 

1  female,  at 653 

16  female,  at 630 

0  female,  at 685 

10  female,  at 640 

12  female,  at 406 

11  female,  at 460 

4  female,  at 406 

6feiiiale,at 360 

Clinton,  Iowa: 

Supervising  principals— 

1  female,  at 1,200 

1  female,  at 1, 100 

3  female,  at 900 

8  female,  at 813 

1  female,at 726 

Vice  principals— 

lmale,at. 1,200 

Dubaque.  Iowa: 
Principals— 

1  male,  at 1,600 

1  male,  at 1 ,  600 

2  male,  at 1,400 

1  female,  at 1,200 

1  female,  at 1, 100 

1  female,  at 960 

1  female,  at 900 

1  female,  at 700 

Vice  principals— 

6  female,  at TOO 

Teachers— 

OfemaIe,at 660 

21female,at 600 

2  female,  at 670 

27  female,  at 660 

1  female,  at 620 

2  female,  at 490 

1  female,  at 480 

6  female,  at 460 

1  female,  at 440 

5  female,  at. . : 430 

3  female,  at 400 

2female,at 390 

4female,at 360 

Sloax  City,  Iowa: 
Princii)als— 

3  male,  at 1,500 

3  male,  at 1, 400 

1  male,  at 1,300 

4  female,  at 1,200 

1  male,  at 1,100 

1  female,  at 1, 100 

2  female,  at 1, 000 

1  female,  at 926 

lfemale,at 900 

lfemale,at 860 

1  female,  at 825 

lfemale,at 800 

Teachers— 

39  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

19  female,  at. 

3  female,  at 
10  female,  at 

46  female,  at 

47  female,  at 

4  female,  at 
21  female,  at 

Waterloo,  Iowa: 
Principals— 

1  male,  at.. 
1  male,  at.. 
1  male,  at.. 
1  male,  at 


676 
660 
640 
630 
625 
600 
585 
575 
540 


990 

954 

, 950 

«.-.«,- 765 

1  female,  at 720 

1  female,  at 675 

Teachers— 

2female,at 630 

1  female,  at 608 

1  male,  at 585 

18female,at 585 


Waterloo,  lowap— Continued. 
Teachers— Continued. 

8  female,  at 

9  female,  At 

9  female,  at 

6  female,  at 

2female,  at 

Topeka,  Kans.: 
Principals— 

6  male,  at 

2femaie,  at 

1  male,  at 

16  male,  at 

1  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

>2  male,  at 

I  female,  at 

1  male,  at 

1  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

1  male,  at. 

Teachers— 

*1  male,  at 

•46  female,  at 

13  female,  at 

*•  14  female,  at 

•  Ufemale,  at 

1 17  female,  at 

*16  female,  at 

1  male,  at 

*16  female,  at 

8  female,  at 

*20  female,  at 

•  2  female,  at 

2  female,  at 

Newport,  Ky.: 

Supervising  principals— 
imue.  at 


3 


2  female,  at. 
Principals— 

1  female,  at. 

*  1  fonale,  at. 
Teachers— 

>37  female,  at. 

*  1  female,  at. 
4  female,  at. 
1  female,  at. 

1 3  female,  at. 
1  female,  at. 

3  female,  at. 
1  female,  at. 

4  female,  at. 

3  female,  at. 
1  female,  at. 

4  female,  at. 
9  female,  at. 
3  female,  at. 

Lewiston,  He.: 
Principals— 

1  male,  at... 
Teachers- 

3  female,  at. 
11  female,  at. 
16  female,  at. 
Chelsea,  Mass.: 
Principals— 

1  male,  at... 
1  male,  at... 

1  male,  at... 

2  female,  at. 

1  female,  at. 
Vice  principals— 

2  female,  at. 
Teachers — 

9  female,  at. 
57  female,  at. 

16  female,  at. 

17  female,  at. 
7  female,  at. 

7  female,  at. 

8  female,  at. 
7  female,  at. 
6  female,  at. 


1563 
540 
618 
496 
460 


1,400 
1,400 
1,300 
1,200 
1,200 
1,160 
1,100 
1,100 
1,060 
1,000 
990 
945 

865 
855 

810 
765 
720 
676 
630 
586 
586 
540 
495 
450 
406 


1,100 
1,100 

1,000 
850 

750 
725 
700 
675 
650 
025 
676 
550 
525 
500 
450 
425 
400 
376 


1,400 

050 
625 
600 


2,100 
2,000 
1,800 
1,200 
1,025 

1,200 

800 

750 
TOO 
650 
000 
650 
500 
400 
300 


&  3  colored. 


>  Colored. 


*  1  colored. 


« 2  colored. 


*  4  colored. 


*  6  colored. 
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Table  10. — Salaries  in  public  eUmttUary  schools  of  cities  of  more  than  lOyOOO 

inhabitants — Continued . 

CUiea  %ming  tSfiOO  and  fewer  than  SOfiOO  inAoMtonto-Conttaiaed. 


Bvwett,  Mass.: 

Supervising  priiidpala— 

1  male,  at tl^eoo 

lfeniaie,at 1,600 

3  male,  at 1,400 

1  male,  at....* 1,300 

7female,at 1,000 

Prinoipals — 

3fema]e,at 775 


59f(Bmale,at 700 

16female,at 076 

SOfemale,at OSO 

3female,at 625 

12female,at 600 

IfemaleyBt 676 

llfemale^at 650 

3fema]e,at 600 

4feiiiale,at 460 

HsyerhiQ,  Mass.: 
Prindpais — 

3male,at 1,600 

Ifemale.at 1,600 

3  female,  at 1,100 

3female,at 1,000 

lfemale,at 800 

y  loa  principals-- 

9female,at 760 

7female,at 735 


760 
700 
675 
650 
600 
660 
600 
460 
400 


10  female,  at 

gofemale.at 

6  female,  at...: 

4  female,  at 

6  female,  at 

8  female ,  at 

10  female,  at 

10  female,  at 

7female,at 

lialden,  ICass.: 
Principals— 

lmale,at 1,900 

3male,at 1,800 

lmale,at 1,700 

lmale,at 1,660 

Imale.at 1,600 

lmale.at 1,600 

1  female,  at 1,600 

Ifemale.at ; 1,400 

1  female .  at 1, 060 

lfemale,at 060 

lfemale,at 860 

3female,at 800 

Teachet^^ 

Ufemale.at 760 

16  female ,  at 735 

65female,at 700 

14  female,  at 676 

Ufemale.at 660 

16fema]e.at 636 

Ifemale.at 600 

3  female,  at 660 

8female,at 600 

lfemale,at 460 

Ifemale.at 400 

lfemale,at ill 

Newton,  Mass.: 

Supenrising  prindpato— 

linale.at 3,400 

Smale.at 3,300 

3male,at 3,200 

lmale,at 3,000 

Prinoipals — 

Ifemale.at 1,050 

lfema]e,at 835 

Vice  principals— 

8  female,  at 1,000 

3female,at 935 

6fema]e,at 900 

2female.at 850 

4female.at 800 

Ifemale.at 776 

lfnnale.at 750 

1  Per  week. 


Newton,  Mass.— Continued. 
Teachers— 

simale.at 1900 

6female.at 900 

6female,at 876 

7female.at 860 

3female,at 836 

tlmale.at 800 

31female,at 800 

30  female,  at 776 

1.4  female,  at 750 

Ofemale.at 736 

tlmale.at 700 

5female.at 700 

4  female,  at 676 

4female.at 660 

3female,at » 635 

4female.Bt 600 

7female,at 650 

Pittsfleld,  Mass.: 
Principals— 

2male,at 1,600 

Sfemale.at 1,300 

lmale,at 1.100 

4female,at 1,000 

Ifemale.at 900 

3female,at 800 


760 
730 
680 
660 
640 


3  female,  at. 
67  female,  at. 
17  female,  at. 

3  female,  at. 

6  female,  at. 


6female,at 630 

4  female,  at 680 

6female,at 660 

7female.at 640 

13  female,  at 630 

lOfemale.at 600 

Ofemale,at 480 

3female.at 460 

7female,at 440 

8female,at 400 

Salem,  Mass.: 

Sapervising  principals— 

Sinaie.at 3,000 

lma]e.at 1.800 

lmale,at 1,333 

llfemale,at 700 

Ifemale.at 666 

Teachers— 

lfemale.at 700 

OOfemale.at 660 

38f^male,at 600 

Imale.at 660 

4femaie.at 650 

Ufemale.at 600 

Waltham.  Mass.: 
Principals— 

3male,at 1,900 

3femaie.at 860 

3fema]e,at 830 

4female,at 780 

lfemale,at 740 

Ifemale.at 730 

Teachers-— 

6fema]e,at 800 

43female.at 700 

6female,at 660 

Ifemale.at 600 

lfemale,at 650 

Battle  Creek.  Mich.: 

Supervising  principals— 

linaie,at 1,000 

Principals— 

Imale.at 850 

6female,at 750 

lfemale,at 700 

Ifemale.at 650 

Teachera  ' 

3male,at 700 

7  female ,  a  t 675 

ISfemale.at 660 

1  Part  time. 
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Table  10. — SdUxrie$  in  public  elementary  $chools  of  cities  of  more  than  10,000 

inhabitants — Continued . 


CUUi  kavtnt  U,000  an*/$wer  ikon  SOfiOO  IwJtottoiito   Oonttooed. 


Bftttle  Creek,  lAch.— Cjntlniied. 
Teaohen— Continued. 

Ofenmle.at M26 

ITfemale.at dOO 

lOfemale.at 676 

11  female,  at 660 

Sfemale.at 625 

1  female,  at 476 

2female.at 460 

1  female,  at 426 

Sfemale.at 400 

Bay  City.  Mich.: 
Principals— 

Imale.at 1,200 

■   ■  900 

860 
860 
800 
750 

800 
760 
700 
660 
026 


3  female,  at. 
1  male,  at.. 

4  female,  at. 

0  female,  at. 
lfemale«at. 

TeaohefB— 

4  female,  at. 

1  female,  at. 

5  female,  at. 
56  female,  at. 

Sfemale.at. 


7fema]e,at 000 

3female,at 676 

illfemale,at 650 

lfemale,at 625 

10fema]e,at 600 

Ofemale,at 450 

6female,at 400 

26female,at 850 

Ctohimet,  Mich.: 
Principals— 

lma]e,at 1,600 

Imale.at 1,260 

1  female,  at 910 

lfemale,at 880 

6female,at 850 

3female,at 880 

lfemale,at 800 

lfemale,at 770 


lfemale,at 830 

13female,at 800 

13  female,  at 750 

42female,at 700 

lmale.at 050 

20female,at 650 

8female,at 600 

Ofemale,at 650 

18  female,  at 600 

12female,at 450 

2female,at 400 

Flint.  Mich.: 
Principals— 

Imale.at 1,200 

3female,at 900 

lfemale,at 850 

llemale,at 800 

8female,at 775 

7ao1«m,  Mich.: 

Supervising  princfpa]»— 

Imale.at 1,300 

Ifemaieyat 1,000 

Principals— 

2ma]e.at 1,200 

2feniale,at 775 

4fema]e,at 750 

8female,at 700 

2female,at 675 

lilemale,at 650 

Teachers— 

21fiemale,at 650 

625 

600 

675 

550 

625 

600 


10  female,  at. 
19  female,  at. 
13  female,  at. 
16  female,  at. 

8  female,  at. 

7  liemale,  at. 


Kalamaioo,  Midi.: 
Principals— 

lmala.at 31,875 

lmBle,at 1,465 

lmale,at 1,330 

lmale,at ^ 1,276 

lmale.at 1,200 

lfamaie,at 1,090 


11  female,  at 
6  female,  at 

10  female,  at 
2  female,  at 

0  female,  at 

4  female,  at 

11  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

6  female,  at 
•  female,  at 

5  female,  at 

7  female,  at 

2  female,  at 

0  female,  at 

3  female,  at 

2  female,  at 

3  female,  at 

1  female,  at, 

2  female,  at, 
Lansing,  Mich.: 

Prmoipals— 

12  female,  at 
1  female,  at 


lma]e,at 900 

Imale.at 870 

lfemale,at 870 

lmale.at 825 

lfBmaie,at 810 

lma]e.at 760 

3female,at 750 

720 

T06 

680 

075 

660 

645 

080 

625 

615 

000 

565 

570 

555 

540 

535 

505 

480 

400 

420 


760 

700 

lfemale,at 660 


79  female, 

8  female, 

1  female, 

6  female, 

Lincoln,  Nebr.: 

Principals— 

1  female, 
3  female, 
1  female, 
1  female, 
1  female, 
1  female, 

1  female, 

2  female, 
1  female, 
1  female, 
1  female, 
1  female. 

Teachers— 

33  female, 

1  female, 
31  female, 

3  female, 
35  female, 

ifemale, 

Tiemale, 

25  female, 

2  female, 
Ifemale, 

17  female, 

1  female, 
Itemale, 

South  Omaha,  Nebr. 
Principals— 

Ifemale, 

3  female, 

2  female, 
6fiBmaIe, 

Teachers— 

3  female. 


at. 
at. 
at. 
at. 


600 

660 
460 
400 


at 1,414 

at 1,367 

at 1,260 

at 1,193 

at 1,168 

at 1,075 

at 1,090 

at 908 

at 966 

at 960 

at 908 

at 855 


at. 
at. 
at. 
at. 
at. 
at. 
at. 
at. 
at. 
at. 
at. 
at. 
at. 


ct. 
at. 
at. 
at. 


830 
806 

781 
760 
732 
713 
710 
684 
660 
634 
616 
556 
516 


l,Otf 


at. 


960 
908 

808 


1 1  colored. 
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Table  10.— Salaries  in  public 

iTtha 


ichooU  of  cities  of  more  than  lOfiOO 
ontiiiued. 


emu  having  UfiOO  amdfnm  Mm  SOfiOO  inMbUavU-^Xmttawd. 


floath  Omaha,  Nebr.—Contliiaed. 
Teacben— Oontinued. 

13f6male,at $7eo 

42feiita]eyat 713 

31fema]e,at 665 

13feiiiale,at (U8 

10i!Bmale,at 670 

8fania]e,at 523 

0  flemale,  at. 475 

AtlantiBClty^N.J.: 


lmale,at 2,aoo 

liDa]e,at 1,400 

9fainato,at 1,150 


4fBma]e,at 075 

4fema]eyat 050 

8feiiiale,at 000 

82feinale,at 860 

22CBOia]e,at 800 

83female,at 760 

38tBmale,at « 700 

14female,at 060 

Sfemale.at 000 

Sfemal^at 550 

Orange,  N.  J.: 


4mal6,at 3,000 

ImalB^at 2,900 

liiia]e,at 2,800 

lmale,at 2,400 

Imateyat 2,300 

liiia]B,at 1,900 


lfema]e,at 1,290 

2feinale,at. 1,160 

1  female,  at 1, 100 

lfemale,at. 1,060 

lmale,at 1,000 

8femate,at 1,000 

Sfema]e,at 976 

Ufema]e,at 950 

SfemalCyat 025 

Ufema]e,at 900 

8fema]e,at 876 


4  female,  at 

9  female,  at 

11  female,  at. 

8  female,  at. 
11  female,  at. 

0  female,  at. 
11  female,  at. 

4  female,  at. 

9  female,  at. 
6  female,  at. 

1  female,  at. 
7female,at. 


850 
826 
800 

776 
750 
726 
700 
676 
650 
625 
600 
550 


ImatoySt. 2,450 

lmale,at 2,250 

lmale,at 2,000 

1  male,  at 1,000 

1  male,  at l,  TOO 

lmale,at. 1,400 


2male,at. 1,200 

lmale.at. 1,060 

lfemale,at 000 

lmale,at 825 

lmale,at 800 

80lemale,at 800 

4  female,  at 
1  female,  at 
1  female,  at 

6  female,  at 
3  female,  at 
1  female,  at 
1  female,  at 

7  female,  at 

5  female,  at 


776 

700 

750 

750 

735 

716 

710 

TOO 

676 

4female,at 660 

4femato»at. 660 


OnngD,  N.  J.~Oontiznied. 
Teachen— Continued. 

1  female,  at 1610 


0  female,  at.. 

1  female,  at.. 
1  female,  at.. 
1  female,  at. . 

Perth  AmboT,  N.  J.: 


600 
676 
550 
500 


790 
7SD 
710 
670 
630 
500 
650 
50O 


IDOT,  J4 

Prinoipauh- 

2male,at. 1,800 

lmale,at. 1,700 

lmale,at. 1.550 

1  male.  at. : 1,000 

2femaie,at. 1,000 

Vice  principals— 

4femala,at. 1,000 

Teaohenfr— 

lmale.at. 950 

9female,at. 950 

8female,at. 910 

9female,at 870 

6female,at 830 

10  female,  at. 
9  female,  at. 
9  female,  at. 
9  female,  at. 

13  female,  at. 
7  female,  at. 

12  female,  at, 

15  female,  at. 
West  Hoboken,  N.  J.: 
Principals— 

lmale,at 2,700 

lmale,at. 2,400 

3fomale,at. 2,400 

2female,at. 2,300 

Teachen— 

2female,at 1,198 

1  female,  at 1,184 

4  female,  at 1 , 1 66 

3  female,  at 1 ,  154 

1  female,  at 1,136 

6female,at 1,106 

2  female,  at 1,094 

lfemale,at 1,086 

1  female,  at 1, 070 

8femal6,at 1,046 

6female,at 1,016 

6female,at 986 

6female,at 956 

2female,at 926 

1  female,  at 914 

6female,at 896 

2female,at 866 

3female,at 848 

lfemale,at. 846 

6female,at. 836 

lfemale,at 818 

6female,at 800 

lfemale,at 786 

8female,at 776 

lfemale,at. 770 

lfemale,at 758 

2female,at 740 

6female,at 716 

2female,at 710 

lfemale,at. TOO 

7female,at 686 

3female,at 680 

lfemale,at 660 

8female,at 656 

3female,at 638 

lfemale,at 500 

8female,at 650 

Amsterdam,  N.  Y.: 
Principals— 

2male,at. 1,200 

2  male,  at 1,150 

1  male,  at 1,100 

1  male,  at 1,000 

2female,at 800 

1  female,  at 725 

ll^male.at ^ 700 
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Taw*  !0  — H^iariat  \n  fmUyr 


?:.•»» 


»a»i 


7 
4* 

1 


at. 


10'«txa^,,at 

Id  £*tXEkj«,  «t 

Tfaottj^,  ftt 

3(«nMte,u 

AaUam^  X.  Y.: 

'  1  atiu0!,  Mt. 


1  teottJ^,  «t 

2fMki#>  at 

4/tUmmitt,»t 

IfMHk.at 

I{j«ji*,at 

1  f^maK  at 
Tfimii  ^ 
7f«fiial«,  at 

5  temnU!,  at 

ft  teaukUs,  at 

Btnchanton,  N,  Y.: 

HupervUiriic  prinr:lpci*~ 

2niaU!,at 1,350 

Smak.at l,30o 

lfeiiiai«,at 1,200 

2femali',at 1,075 

IfenuiUs.at i,050 

lf«inak,at 1,025 

1  fenuiUs,  at 

3  UsnuiUi,  at 

1  temate,  at 

Vir«  principals— 

3  f«inal«,  at 

7  female,  at 

3feiiiak>,at 

Tearhem— 

31f«niale,at 

81  female,  at 

6  temaXa,  at 

15  feiTiaU),  at 

11  femalB,  at 

«  female,  at 

Klmlra,  N.  Y.: 
Prliu-lpalw— 

7nial«.at 1,500 

2  femiife,  at 1,150 

lfeixuile,at 1,250 

Teacbers— 

16  female ,  at 

1  female,  at 

ft5  female,  at 

7  female,  at 

0  female,  at 

7  female,  at 

12  female,  at 

4  female,  at 

3  female,  at 

3  female,  at. 

Jamestown,  N.  Y.: 

Supervising  principals— 

1  male,  at 1,800 

1  female,  at 1, 150 


875 
825 
776 

625 
600 
676 

526 

500 
475 
450 
425 
400 


000 
580 
575 
550 
525 
500 
475 
460 
450 
400 


2  female,  at 

2  female,  at 
1  female,  at. 

Principal- 

3  female,  at 


825 
800 
750 

776 
lfemale,at. 725 


L30 


I,! 

hi 


10iBaiafe,at. J.< 

251eaial0,at. 1^2 

10feniale,at. H 

17female,at. JJJ 

lfemale,at. JJ 

18female,at. 2 

13feiiiale,at. 2 

llieiiiale.at. ^ 

9female,at. ** 

6femBle,at. £5 

9female.aL •" 

New  RocheDe,  N.  Y^ 

Principals —  .^ 

imale-at. ^2 

lfemale,at. 2,« 

lfeniale,at. %S 

1  mftU  at 1,W 

2 female, at. l.SJ 

lmale,at. l,^ 

Teachers—  ^^ 

Imale.at 1,JJ 

3female,at w? 

33femate,at. «5 

12fomale,at. gj 

16female,at. 850 

13female,at. 800 

1  female,  at 775 

21  female,  at 750 

2female,at. 725 

6female,at. 700 

1  female,  at 675 

4female,at. 650 

6female,at 600 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.: 
Principal*— 

2male,at. 2,000 

7female,at 9K 

lfemale,at 893 

1  female,  at 800 

Teochers— 

7female,at 800 

0  female,  at 761 

6  female,  at 751 

2female,at 717 

1  female,  at (KB 

28female,at 683 

4  female,  at. 062 


Heads  of  departments. 
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Table  10. — Salaries  in  piiblic  elementary  schools  of  cities  of  more  than  10,000 

inhabitants — Continued . 


Cities  httoing  KfiOO  and  fewer  than  SOfiOO  inhabUanU—ConiiimiBd, 


Ntamn  Falls,  N.  Y.— GontlnQed. 
Teachers— Continaed. 

17female,at $630 

6female,at 604 

6female,at 600 

11  female,  at. 678 

Ifemale^at 550 

4female,at. 525 

4female,at. 450 

FoufdikeeiHie,  N.  Y.: 
Principals— 

1  male,  at 1,300 

1  male,  at 1,200 

4  female,  at SOO 

2female,at 725 

Ifemale^at 700 

Teachers— 

5female,at 700 

amale.at. 650 

lfemale,at 650 

8female,at 600 

13  female,  at 575 

27female,at - 550 

4  female,  at 525 

Ofemale,at 500 

Wrttttown,  N.  Y.: 
Prindpals — 

9f0male,at. 680 

2female,at 580 

Teachers — 

80fBmale,at 480 

10feinale,at 460 

15ftanale,at 440 

Charlotte.  N.  C: 
Piiocipals — 

lmale,at ; 1,300 

imale.at 1,200 

2f6male,at 1,000 

ilmale.at 900 

3  female,  at 676 

UlBmale,at 460 

Teachers — 

19female,at 640 

Ofemale,at 495 

«  31  female,  at 460 

8female,at 405 

«9femate,at 360 

illfemale,at 338 

U4female,at 297 

Hamiltoo,  Ohio: 

Supervisiiig  principals— 

6inaie,at 1,600 

Teachers — 

4male,at 1,100 

2male.at 1,000 

2femaie,at 813 

Imale.at 808 

4lfemale,at 713 

Imale.at 665 

22  female,  at 666 

llfcmale,at 617 

16  female,  at 570 

6female,at 523 

1  female,  at 475 

6female,at 428 

lfemale,at 380 

Lima,  Ohio: 
Principals — 

Smale.at 950 

lfemale,at 960 

2male.at 865 

lfemale,at 865 

1  fonale,  at 784 

1  male,  at 713 

1  female,  at 713 

2female,at 684 

Teachers— 

6  male,  at 618 

23female,at 618 

15fema]e,at 589 

6  female,  at 570 

2femald,at 562 


Lima,  Ohio— Oontinued. 

Teaohers— Continued. 

lfemale,at S656 

lfemale,at 661 

7female,at 542 

2female,at 524 

2female,at 518 

lfemale,at 500 

4female,at 494 

4female,at 475 

lftanale,at 472 

lfemale,at 471 

4female,at 447 

2female,at 428 

3female,at 418 

4female,at 400 

10femato,at 380 

Newark,  Ohio: 

Supervising  principals— 

lfemaie,at 826 

Principals — 

3female,at 825 

lfemale,at 800 

lfemale,at 760 

4female,at 675 

Teachers— 

6fBma]e,at 640 

24female,at 600 

6female,at 680 

7female,at 560 

5  female,  at 520 

10female,at 600 

4female,at 480 

7female,at 460 

Sfonale,  at 440 

4f6male,at 420 

2female,at 400 

Springfield,  Ohio: 

Principals— 

4ma]e,at 1,450 

7  male .  at 1 ,  400 

lf6male,at. 1,400 

lfemale,at. 1,200 

lfemale,at 1,000 

lfemale,at 800 

2female,at 760 

Zanesville,  Ohio: 

Principals— 

2female,at.. 710 

4f6male,at 686 

2female,at 660 

6female,at. 630 

Teachers — 

67female,at 600 

7female,at 660 

6female,at 600 

lfemale,at 460 

lfemale,at 400 

Chester,  Pa.: 

Principals— 

Imale.at 1,283 

lfemale,at 808 

Imale.at 764 

lfemale,at 713 

3female,at 666 

4female,at 604 

lfemale,at 570 

4  female,  at 646 

7female,at 498 

Teachers— 

Imale.at 618 

16female,at 618 

Imale.at 628 

60female,at 623 

20  female,  at 476 

Imale.at 380 

161(emaie,at 380 

Easton,  Pa.: 

Principals— 

1  male,  at 910 

7male,at 890 

lmale,at 885 


1  Colored. 


>  1  colored. 


s  2  colored. 
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THE   TANGIBLE  BEWARDS  OF  TEACHIKO. 


Tabljs  10. — Salaries  in  public  elementary  schools  of  cities  of  more  than  lOftOO 

inhabitants — Continued . 


emu  hmAng  UflOO  ^nd fewer  than  MfiOO  inJWiMCaii«»-Oatttlinied. 


EMton,  P».— Continued. 

.  Prlndpab— Continued.  

2male.Bt 9870 

2femaie,at 7lfi 

lfemale,at. 605 

Teachers — 

lfeniale,at. 850 

Imale.at 675 

Sfemale^at 675 

14female,at 600 

10  female,  at 575 

15female,at 560 

15feaiale,at 500 

Ifemale^at 475 

5feinale,at 425 

lOfemato,at 400 

Banlton,  Pa.: 
PrindpaU— 

1  male^at 1,100 

1  matey  at 1,000 

lmaie,at 000 

3  male,  at 800 

2male,at 700 

2female,at 650 

Teacbers— 

20femaie,at 600 

6female,at 575 

Imale.at 560 

18femaie,at 550 

5fBmale,at 525 

Imale.at 500 

llfemale,at 500 

2female,at 450 

10female,at 400 

LanoBBter,  Pa.: 
Teachers— 

5male,at 750 

8  female,  at 750 

lfBmal<>,at 720 

8  female,  at 660 

4female,at 610 

27  female,  at 575 

58  female,  at 550 

7  female,  at 525 

4  female,  at 500 

4  female,  at 450 

4female,at 400 

McKeesport,  Pa.: 
Principals— 

1  male,  at 1, 700 

lmale,at 1,500 

2  male,  at 1,400 

6  male .  at 1 ,  300 

1  female,  at 000 

lfemale,at 675 

Teachers— 

10  female,  at 720 

17  female,  at 675 

37  female,  at 630 

21female,at 585 

23  female,  at 540 

6female,at 405 

4female,at 450 

201(Bmale,at 405 

17female,at 360 

New  Castle,  Pa.: 

Bupervuing  nrindpalsh- 

1  male,  at 1,080 

Principals — 

8  male,  at 1,080 

3  female,  at 1,080 

2temale,at 810 

Teachers — 

6fBmale,at 630 

8fBmale,at 505 

5  female,  at 576 

16fBmale,at 558 

lfBmale,at 540 

38female,at 540 

4female,at 531 

4femate,at 522 

7female,at 513 


New  Oastle,  Pa.— Continued. 
Teaohers— Continued. 

11  female,  at 

6  female,  at 

11  female,  at 

7  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

5  fenule,  at 

6  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

Shenandoah.  Pa.: 
Prhicipii»- 

1  mate,  at 

1  female,  at 

4  female,  at 

Teachers— 

5femate,at 

1  femato,  at 

3  male,  at 

10  female,  at 

33  female,  at 

Ufemate,  at 

Williamsport,  Pa.: 
Principals— 

4  mate,  at 

3  male,  at , 

1  male,  at 

1  male,  at 

1  male,  at 

3  male,  at 

Teachem— 

18  female,  at 

2  female,  at 

14  female,  at 

14  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

12  female,  at 

7  female,  at 

4  female,  at 

10  female,  at , 

2  female,  at 

7fBmale,at 

York,  Pa.: 
Principals— 

6  male,  at 

3  male,  at 

2  male,  at 

2male,at 

2  male,  at 

1  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

1  male,  at 

lfpmale,at 

lmale,at , 

1  female,  at 

1  female,  at. , 

Teachers— 

2  male,  at 

3  female,  at , 

3  mate,  at 

7female,at , 

1  female,  at 

15  female,  at 

24  female,  at , 

10  female,  at 

17  female,  at 

40  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

2  female,  at , 

1  female,  at 

Newport,  R.  I.: 
Principals— 

1  male,  at , 

2  mate,  at 

1  male,  at 

1  female,  at 

2  female,  at 

2  female,  at , 

1  fBmale,at 

1  female,  at 


IS04 


477 
468 


450 
441 
433 

414 


720 
730 
685 

67S 
830 
640 
610 


460 


1,160 
1,115 
1,040 
1,005 
016 
870 


645 
600 
655 


610 
400 


875 


855 

810 
7«6 
730 
875 
876 


685 

613 


406 
450 

875 
685 

640 
640 
tt3 
613 


477 


460 
405 

878 


1,600 
1,300 
1.000 
000 
750 
700 
840 
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Table  10. — Salariea  in  public  elemerUary  schools  of  cities  of  more  than  10,000 

inAa6ttonto— Oontinued . 


CWm  havhig  UfiOO  and  fewer  than  SOfiOO  fnAaWtonet— Oontlnned. 


K 


t.  R.  I.— ContJinied. 


2fBmale,at.. 
SfBmAle^at.. 
2  female,  at. . 
1  female,  at.. 
29  female,  at.. 

1  female,  at. . 

2  female,  at.. 

3  female,  at. . 

1  female,  at. . 

5  female,  at. . 

4  female,  at. . 

2  female,  at. . 
4  female,  at. . 

1  female,  at.. 

3  female,  at.. 
Warwick,  R.  I.: 

Frtnclpala— 

10  male.  at..  4 

2  female,  at.. 
1  female,  at.. 

Teaeber^— 

41  female,  at.. 
1  female,  at.. 

4  female,  at.. 

11  female,  at.. 
4  female,  at.. 
1  female,  at.. 

15  female,  at.. 
WoonsockBt.R.  I.: 
?riiicipel»— 

1  male,  at 

1  female,  at.. 
4  female,  at.. 
8  female,  at.. 

8  female,  at.. 

1  female,  at.. 
4  female,  at.. 

2  female,  at.. 
Vloe  principals— 

1  female,  at.. 
1  female,  at.. 

1  female,  at.. 
Teachera— 

13  female,  at.. 
28  female,  at.. 

9  female,  at.. 
8  female,  at.. 

3  female,  at.. 

2  female,  at.. 

6  female,  at.. 

12  female,  at.. 
Oohmibia,  8.  C: 

Prlocqiala— 

1  male,  at 

1  male,  at 

1  female,  at.. 

1 1  female,  at.. 
1  female,  at.. 
1  female,  at.. 

Teacfaeis— 

6  female,  at.. 

25  female,  at.. 

1  female,  at.. 

12  female,  at.. 
1 11  female,  at.. 

1 1  female,  at., 
s  2  female,  at.. 
*  1  female,  at.. 

(3uttaiiooga.  Temi.: 
Principals— 

1  male,  at 

1  female,  at.. 

1  male,  at 

1  female,  at.. 

1  female,  at.. 

1 2  male,  at 

Tndiera— 

2  female,  at.. 
1  female,  at.. 


$800 
700 
080 
660 
600 
503 
572 
552 
560 
532 
512 
492 
472 
460 
440 


1,100 
800 
700 

560 
550 
530 
500 
480 
475 
450 


1,400 
960 
850 
800 
750 
725 
700 
650 

700 
725 
650 

725 
600 
625 
'  575 
525 
500 
450 
400 


1,300 

1,200 

1,100 

900 

743 

008 

644 
594 
545 
540 
396 
347 
315 
297 


1,600 
1,500 
1,400 
1,350 
1,250 
900 

855 

760 


Chattanooga,  Tenn.— OmtfnciMi. 
Teachers— Continued. 

4  female,  at 1720 

10  female,  at 700 

20female,at 675 

lfemale,at 585 

4 18  female,  at 540 

«18female,at 495 

B20female,at 450 

*lmale.at 405 

5female,at 360 

•  4  female,  at 315 

t3female,at 270 

Knozville,  Tenn.: 
PrlncipaLs: 

simale.at 903 

7female,at 855 

«2male,at 760 

Teachers— 

27female,at 665 

11  female,  at 617 

1 2  male,  at 570 

1 9  female,  at 570 

>1  male,  at 546 

>1  male,  at 523 

6female,at 523 

tlmale,at 499 

6fBmale,at 475 

ilmale.at 451 

5female,at 428 

3  female,  at 394 

timale.at 880 

75female,at 380 

T  7  female,  at 833 

>1  female,  at 808 

«  2  female,  at 270 

8  2female,at 261 

t2female,at 238 

El  Paso,  Tex.: 

Supervising  principals— 

5  female,  at 1,350 

1  female,  at 1,306 

1  female,  at 1,193 

1  female,  at 1,111 

Principals— 

lfemale,at 1,080 

ilmale.at 990 

2  female,  at 945 

Vloe  principals— 

1  female,  at 810 

Teachers — 

19female,at 810 

1  female,  at 788 

26  female,  at 766 

2female,at 743 

9  female,  at 720 

7  female,  at 698 

10  female,  at 675 

2female,at 653 

3female,at 630 

3female,at 608 

•6female,at 585 

1  female,  at 563 

9female,at 540 

2  female,  at 518 

4  female,  at 495 

i2female,at 473 

i2female,at 450 

lfemale,at 360 

Ogden.  Utah: 
Principals— 

lmale,at 1,400 

2male,at 1,350 

1  female,  at 1,225 

2  female,  at 1,125 

1  male,  at 1 ,  075 

1  female,  at 1,025 

1  male,  at 1,000 

Teachers— 

1  female,  at 950 

2male,at 900 


1 1  colored, 
s  Colored. 


s  Half  time. 
*  10  colored. 


» 7  colored. 
•  3  colored. 


T  2  colored. 
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Table  10. — Salaries  in  public  eUmenUary  schools  of  cities  of  more  than  10,000 

tn^&ttonto— Continued . 

auta  hwint  UfiOO  aftdfwer  <Jk«n  60,000  Mkobttftflte— Oontinoed. 


Ogdon^  Utah— ^kmtlniied. 
Teachers— Continued. 

2feniale,at $900 

1  female,  at 825 

2ma]e.at 800 

14remaie,at 800 

lfemale,at 708 

lfemale,at 793 

1  female,  at 788 

1  female,  at 775 

2  female,  at 770 

3female,at 750 

Ifenmle,  at 728 

2  female,  at 725 

lfemale,at 720 

2male.at 700 

7female,at 700 

7female,at 700 

lfemale,at 605 

lfemale,at 694 

lfemale,at 688 

1  female,  at 675 

4female,at 663 

9feniale,at 650 

lfemale,at 648 

lfemale,at 638 

1  female,  at 635 

1  female,  at 613 

14  female,  at 600 

2  female,  at 575 

10  female,  at 550 

3  female,  at 538 

3  female,  at 525 

32  female,  at 500 

Portsmouth.  Va.: 

Supervising  principals— 

4male,at 1,300 

1  male,  at 1,200 

Umala^at 1,000 

Principals— 

*1  male,  at 500 

Teachers — 

8  female,  at 650 

9female,at 600 

7  female,  at 575 

18  female,  at 550 

9female,at 500 

8female,at 450 

i3female,at 400 

2female,at 350 

9  female,  at 300 

6  fepiale,  at 275 

lfemale,at 250 

Wheeling,  W.  Va.: 

Principals— 

5  male,  at 1 ,  525 

2female,  at 1,525 

Teachers— 

2  female,  at 850 

1 1  female,  at 750 

9  female,  at 710 

11  female,  at 670 

»15female,at 640 

17  female,  at 630 

s  60  female,  at 590 

1 6  female,  at 543 

8  female,  at 495 

Green  Bay,  Wis.: 

Principals— 

1  male,  at 900 

1  male,  at 850 

Imale.at 800 

1  female,  at 750 

4  female,  at 720 

2  female,  at 700 

1  female,  at 550 

Teachers— 

1  female,  at 650 

20  female,  at 600 

2  female,  at 580 

2  female,  at 570 

11  female,  at 550 

1 1  colored. 


Green  Bay,  Wis.— Continued. 
Teachers— Continued. 

9female,at. $520 

15  female,  at. 500 

1  female,  at 480 

5female,at 470 

lfemale,at. 480 

9female,at 450 

lfemale,at 200 

La  Crosse,  Wis.: 
Principals— 

4  male,  at 1,600 

1  male,  at 1,550 

1  male,  at 1,350 

Vice  principals— 

1  female,  at 725 

2  female,  at 700 

1  female,  at 650 

Teachers— 

11  female,  at 700 

5  female,  at 675 

3female,at 6S0 

12  female,  at 625 

24female,at 600 

13  female,  at. 575 

7  female,  at 550 

2female,at 535 

6female,at 500 

Madison,  Wis.: 
Principals— 

3  female,  at 1,000 

2  female,  at ^ 975 

lfemale,at 050 

3  female,  at 900 

2female,at 860 

Vice  princlpa]»— 

lfemale,at. 725 

2  female,  at 700 

1  female,  at 675 

1  female,  at 650 

Teachers— 

2  female,  at 750 

3  female,  at 725 

2  female,  at 700 

5  female,  at 675 

13  female,  at 650 

22female,at 625 

17  female,  at 600 

5  female,  at 575 

Oshkosh,  Wis.: 

Principals — 

1  male,  at 1,300 

2  male,  at 1,250 

2male,at 1,200 

1  male,  at 1, 100 

lmale,at 1,000 

Imale.at 960 

2  female,  at 800 

1  male,  at 750 

Teachers— 

6  female,  at 650 

4  female,  at OSS 

lfemale,at 000 

24female,at 575 

11  female,  at 5S0 

15female,at. 525 

15female,at 500 

10  female,  at 475 

1  female,  at 450 

lfemale,at 425 

1  female,  at 400 

Sheboygan,  Wis.: 
Principals— 

5niale,at 1,450 

lmale,at 1,360 

lmale,at 1,300 

lmale,at 1,000 

Teachers— 

5female,at 700 

3female,at 675 

8female,at 650 

2female,at 625 

>  2  colored. 
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Table  10. — Salaries  in  public  elementary  schools  of  cities  of  more  than  10^000 

inhabitants — Continued . 

CUU8  having  95,000  tmd  fewer  Man  S0,000  <iiJkaMteNto— Cootlnned. 


Steboygan,  Wis.— Continued. 
Teaotaflrs— ContJnued. 

10feniale,at 1600 

16  female,  at 575 

16female,at 560 

3female,at 525 

5female,at 500 

6female,at 475 

BiQwiar,  Wis.: 
Principals— 

4male,at 1,500 

1  male,  at . : 1 ,  300 

1  female,  at 1 ,  300 

Imale.at 1,200 

1  female,  at 1 ,  100 

Teachen— 

3male,at 760 

45  female,  at 760 

0  female,  at 736 

15  female,  at 713 

3female,at 689 

10  female,  at 665 

15  female,  at 618 


Superior,  Wis.— Oontinned. 
Teachers— Continued. 

12  female,  at $570 

12female,at 523 

8  female,  at 475 

Racine,  Wis.: 
Principals— 

5male,at 1,550 

lmale,at 1,450 

8male,at 1,350 

lmale,at 1,200 

Teachers— 

33female,at 700 

29  female,  at 675 

14  female,  at 650 

10female,at 625 

8female,at 600 

8  female,  at 575 

13  female,  at 550 

2  female,  at 525 

5female,at 500 

2  female,  at 475 

6female,at 450 


CUUs  havinff  lOfiOO  and  fewer  than  tSfiOO  MtabUtnUs, 


Annbton,  Ala.: 
Principals— 

Imale.at 11,300 

lfBma]e,at 711 

Imale.at 675 

1  female,  at 630 

lniale,at 595 

ilma]6,at 540 

ilmale,at 315 

Tttohecs — 

lfemale,at 702 

2female  at 675 

lfema]ft,at. 609 

lfemale,at 576 

lfemale,at 549 

lfemale,at 540 

2female,at 531 

lfema1e,at 513 

3fema]e,at 501 

3female,at 493 

8female,at 468 

3  female,  at 431 

1  female,  at 428 

lfemale,at 423 

lfema]e,at 378 

Ufemale,at 248 

Ufemale,at 225 

flehna,  Ala.: 
Principals— 

lfemale,at 900 

Umale.at 855 

lfemafe,at 630 

Teachers— 

3female,at 865 

lfemale,at 765 

7  female,  at 675 

lfemale,at 653 

lfemale,at 585 

1  female,  at 540 

lfema]e,at 450 

Ufemale,at 383 

i3fema]e,at 315 

i4fema]e,at 271 

FhiMnix,  Arts.: 
Principals— 

2ma]e.at 1,500 

6femaie,at 990 

Uniale,at 900 

Teadwrs— 

51taiale,at 855 

S34fema]e,at 810 

si3fBmale,at 765 

5fema]e,at 720 


TaoBon,  Aris.: 
Principals— 

lfema]e,at $1,300 

3  female,  at 1,100 

1  female,  at 1,000 

lfemale,at 900 

Teachers — 

50female,at »85 

Argenta,  Ark.: 
Principals— 

1  male,  at 1,500 

1  male,  at 1,000 

3femaje,at ^ —  ^^ 

Teachers — 

30female,at 550 

Fort  Smith,  Ark.: 
Principals — 

3  male,  at 1,575 

1  male,  at 1,485 

Imale.at 1,125 

1  female,  at 810 

U  male,  at 788 

ilmale,at 540 

Teachers— 

19  female,  at 675 

4female,at 630 

*16female,at 585 

7  female,  at 540 

6  female ,  at 495 

4  20  female,  at 450 

i3female,at 405 

i4female,at 360 

Alameda,  Cal.: 
Principals— 

4  male,  at 2,160 

1  male,  at 1, 880 

1  female,  at 1,620 

3male,at 6  1,380 

1  female,  at 1.320 

lmale,at •1,200 

Teachers— 

22  female,  at 1,140 

4  female,  at 1,130 

13  female,  at 1,110 

14  female,  at 1,080 

4  female,  at 1,020 

lfemale,at 990 

4female,at 960 

2female,at 900 

6female,at 840 

lfemale,at 810 

3  female,  at 780 

•1  female,at 600 


1  Colored. 
'  I  colored. 

43665*— X4 IQ 


s  Average  monthly  salary. 
<  2  colored. 


»  Average. 

9  Vice  principal. 
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Table  10. — Salaries  in  public  elementary  schooht  o/citiet  of  more  than  10,000 

tnAa6itont9— Continued . 

CUU9  kavint  lOfiOO  and  fewer  than  UfiOO  InAoftttanto-^Continued. 


Bakersflekl,  Cal.: 
Principals— 

5  female,  at $1,250 

lfeiiiale,at 1,000 

,       Teachers— 

18female,at 900 

8feiiiale,at 855 

33feiiiale,at 810 

Eureka,  Cal.: 

Principato— 

8  male,  at 1,100 

8female,at 1,100 

Teachers— 

5fema]e,at 800 

2female,at 870 

10female,at 850 

2femaleiat 830 

6female,at 810 

lfemale,at 790 

2  female,  at 770 

4female,at 750 

Fresno,  Cal.: 

Supervising  principals— 

2  male,  at 1,850 

2  male,  at 1,750 

Principals— 

4  male,  at 1,600 

2  male,  at 1 1,500 

3male,at 1,350 

Teachers — 

12  female,  at 1,100 

43fBmale,at 1,050 

0  female,  at 1,000 

14female,at 950 

23female,at 900 

10female,at 850 

9female,at 80O 

12fema]e,at 750 

Long  Bead),  Cal.: 
principals— 

6  male,  at 1,800 

2male,at 1,600 

2  male,  at 1, 250 

3male,at 1 1,150 

1  male,  at U,100 

Teachers— 

61  female,  at 1, 000 

5female,at 925 

11  female,  at 825 

7  female,  at 776 

lfemale,at 700 

5female,at 650 

4female,at 600 

Pomona,  Cal.: 
Principals— 

1  male,  at 1,500 

5  female,  at 1,200 

Teachers— 

28  female,  at 900 

11  female,  at 840 

14female,at 780 

RedJands,  Cal.: 

Supervising  principals— 

lmale,at 1,400 

Principals— 

2niale.at 1,460 

2  female,  at 1,460 

lma]e,at 1,360 

2female,at 1,360 

Teachers— 

16female,at 960 

2  female,  at 900 

5female,at 855 

2female,at 810 

6  female,  at 765 

4female,at 720 

5  female,  at 675 

Ban  Bernardino,  Cal.: 
Principals— 

Imale.at 1,300 

1  female,  at 1 ,  200 

lfemale,at 945 

1  Average. 


San  Bernardino,  Cal.— Continued. 

Principals— Continued . 

lmale.at ^,^^ 

lfemale,at 900 

7f6male,at 810 

Teachers— 

lfemale,at 810 

18female,at 715 

4female,at 720 

2female,at 006 

2female,at. 675 

efemalCyat 653 

6  female,  at 690 

2female,at 608 

2lemale,at. 585 

Santa  Barbara,  Cal.: 

Principals— 

3  male,  at 1,400 

SfemafCiat 1,200 

Teachers— 

12fema]e,at 960 

7female,at 900 

3  female,  at 875 

10female,at 8S0 

lfemale,at 835 

lfemale,at 773 

2female,at 750 

Santa  Crus,  Cal.: 
Principals— 

2male,at 1,330 

1  female,  at 1,200 

1  female,  at 1,140 

2female,at 900 

Teachers— 

•     3feniale,at 900 

10  itenale,  at 840 

17  female,  at 780 

7f6male,at 750 

Stockton,  Cal.: 
Principals- 

4  male,  at >  1,800 

1  female,  at U,800 

4  female,  at >  1,440 

Teachers — 

2  male,  at 1 1,030 

94  female,  at. >  1,030 

VaUejo,  Cal.: 
Principals— 

lmale,at 2,500 

lmale.at 1,560 

\  1  female,  at 1,300 

1  female,  at 1 ,  283 

1  female,  at 1,980 

lfemale,at 1,237 

s  1  female,  at 1,210 

2  female,  at 1,100 

Teachos— 

3  female,  at 1,280 

3  female,  at 1,210 

1  female,  at 1, 100 

2female,at 1,077 

2fema]e,at 1,037 

12female,at 960 

lfemale,at 990 

7female,at 900 

2  female,  at. 876 

2female,at 250 

Trinidad,  Colo.: 

Principals— 

2  male,  at 1,200 

lfemaie,at. 1,200 

lmale.at 1,000 

1  female,  at 900 

lfemale,at 850 

Teachers — 

imale.at 800 

8  female,  at 800 

7  female,  at 775 

14  female,  at 750 

8  female,  at 700 

6female,at 650 

s  Vice  principal. 
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Table  10. — Salariet  in  public  elementary  schools  of  cities  of  more  than  10,000 

inhabitants — Continued . 

aUes  having  10^000  and  fewer  than  tSfiOO  lnkaUtofri«— Conttxraed. 


AiBcnla,  Conn.: 
Principels— 

1  female,  at I960 

Ifem^^aL 915 

3female,at. 820 

2feiiuae,at 760 

ilfemale,at. 700 


3female,at 760 

44  female,  at 700 

Sfemale^at <t60 

Danbory,  Conn.: 
PrJDcJpalft— 

lniale,at 1,M0 

lmale.at 1,300 

2femaie,at 800 

lfemale,at 760 

TeachacB — 

lfemale,at TOO 

6feniale,at 720 

2female,at 080 

6femaie,at 667 

21female,al 640 

8female,at 6/7 

3female,at 613 

13female,at 600 

litDcliastar,  Conn. : 
Frindpala— 

lmale,at 1,500 

fll  female,  at 676 


2tanale,at 670 

lfeimaie,at 661 

lfeniale,at 632 

8feniale,at 494 

8female,at 456 


418 


1  female,  at 
Mlddletown,  Conn. : 

Bunpenrising  principals— 

^^    lmale,at 1,250 

Teactaen— 

lfemale,at 740 

lfenitfe,at 730 

lfemale,at 680 

8feniale,at 655 

'lfenia]e,at 685 

2female,at 615 

lffimale,at 610 

lfemale,at 596 

4female,at 580 

3female,at 655 

2fenia]e,at 650 

2female,at 640 

lfemale,at 635 

lfemale,at 630 

lfemale,at 625 

lfem8le,at 610 

lfeniale,at 460 

lfemale,at 450 

3female,at 440 

lfemale.at 420 

Kaoieataok,  Conn. : 

Frinelpala— 

lfemale.at 1,200 

lmale.at 1,100 

lfemale.at 800 

lfemale,ar 700 

2female,at 650 


lfema]e,at 800 

lfemale,at 700 

lfemale,at 625 

16feniale,at 600 

4female,at 575 

lfemale,at 560 

8female,at 525 

lfeniale,at 500 

4female,at 475 

5female,at 460 

4female,at 400 


New  London,  Cccm.: 
Principals— 

lmale.at 61,500 

5femaie,at.« 1,000 


>  1  female,  at 
Teachers— 

1  female,  at 
4  female,  at 
8  female,  at 
13  female,  at 
8  female,  at 
6  female,  at 

1  female,  at 
4  female,  at 

2  female,  at 
17  female,  at 

8  female,  at 
6  female,  at 

6  female,  at 

7  female,  at 
7  female,  at 


700 

{{no 

726 
700 
675 
660 
626 
600 
576 
680 
526 
600 
475 
450 
426 
400 


Wallineford,  Conn.: 
Principals— 

2  male,  at 1,300 

lmale.at 1,100 


1  female,  at 
Teachers— 

3  female,  at 

2  female,  at 

4  female,  at 
2  female,  at 

12  female,  at 

6  female,  at 

2  female,  at 

3  female,  at 

7  female,  at 


900 

676 
660 
626 
600 
676 
650 
626 
500 
426 


lfemale,at 400 

Athens,  Oa.: 
Principals— 

lfemale,at 1,200 

1  female,  at 1,140 

lfemale,at 1,080 

lfemale,at 936 

lfeniale,at 864 

Teachers—  ^^ 

28female,at 600 

*16female,at 350 

Columbos.  Oa.: 

Principals—  ^    _ 

1  male,  at 1,600 

lmale,at 1,860 

lmale,at 1,160 

lmale.at 1,100 

lfemale,at 960 

»lmale,at 750 

Mmale,at 550 

tlmale,at 400 

Teachers— 

12female,at 675 

llfemale,at 600 

6female,at 660 

8female,at 500 

2female,at 450 

2female,at 400 

«lfemale,at ^ 350 

•  6female,at 300 

»6female,at 275 

*2female,at 260 

>3female,at 226 

S2female,at 200 

Rome,  Oa.: 
Principals— 

lmale.at 1,200 

6femaie,at 680 

Teachers — 

8female,at 686 

20female,at 496 

*lfemale,at 270 


1  Vice  principal. 


s  Colored. 


1 1  colored. 
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Table  10. — SalarieM  in  ptihlic  elementary  9chooU  of  cities  of  more  than  10,000 

inhabitanU — Continued. 

CUU9  having  10,000  and  fewer  than  §6,000  inJhaUfant*— Oontlnaed. 


Boise,  Idaho: 
Priocipals— 

1  male,  at $1,400 

3feixuue,at 1.2S0 

2  female,  at 1,150 

1  female,  at 1,080 

ifemale^at 1,060 

Teachers— 

lfemale,at 1,200 

27female,at 900 

23female,at 900 

21female,at 840 

6female,at 780 

Alton,  HI.: 
Principals — 

2male,at 1,350 

1  male,  at 1,100 

lmale,at 050 

lfemale,at 900 

2female,at 850 

1  female,  at 800 

2female,at 750 

Teachers — 

3female,at 700 

2  female,  at 650 

1  male,  at 600 

25female,at 600 

2female,at 575 

3  female,  at 550 

2  female,  at 525 

8  female,  at 500 

9female,at 450 

llfemale,at 400 

BeUeville.  lU.: 

Principals— 

lma]e,at 1,200 

4male,at 1,000 

1  male,  at 950 

1  female,  at 750 

1  female,  at 650 

Teachers — 

lfemale,at 800 

1  male,  at 700 

16  female,  at 700 

2  female,  at 675 

5  female,  at 650 

10  female,  at 625 

4  female,  at 600 

2  female,  at 575 

2  female,  at 550 

.  2female,at 525 

3female,at 500 

Cairo,  111.: 

Irinoipals— 

lfemale,at 855 

3female,at 720 

>lfemale,at 608 

>lmale,at 585 

ilfemale,at 495 

Teachers— 

4  female,  at 675 

s  2  female,  at 585 

>  3  female,  at 540 

•  3  female,  at 518 

4  female,  at 495 

1  female,  at 473 

S4female,at 450 

•  3  female,  at 405 

«6female,at 383 

•  3  female,  at 360 

■  4  female,  at 338 

>  3  female,  at 315 

lfemale,at 296 

Canton,  111.: 
Principals— 

2male,at 765 

2male,at 720 

2  female,  at 585 

1  female,  at 540 

lfemale,at 495 


Canton,  m.— Continued. 

Teacfaers— 

fifeinale,at ^ |518 

llfemale,at 496 

6female,at 478 

7female,at 4S0 

6female,at 406 

lfemale,at am 

3feniale,at 315 

Champaign,  HI.: 

Prindpala— 

5feDiale,at no 

8feniale,at 67S 

Teaoher»— 

16female,at 585 

13fenuae,at 540 

8fenude,at 495 

8female,at 315 

Chicago  Heights,  Hi.: 

Teachers— 

lfemale,at 700 

2female,at 675 

10female,at 660 

12femal^at 625 

5female,at 600 

7female,at 53S 

2  female,  at 5S0 

6fetnale,at 500 

Cicero,  HI.: 

Principals— 

2female,at 1,360 

1  male,  at 1,200 

2male,at 1,060 

Imale^at 1,000 

Teachers— 

14f«male,at 860 

3female,at 800 

6female,at 780 

6female,at 700 

2female,at 650 

33female,at 600 

Evanston,  HI.: 
District  No.  75: 
Supervising  principals— 

lmale,at 3,000 

Principals— 

6female,at 1,2S0 

lfemale,at 1,200 

Teachers— 

lfemale,at 060 

6female,at 875 

7female,at 890 

16female,at 835 

10  female,  at 800 

7female,at 775 

14female,at 7S0 

9female,at 700 

3female,at 650 

District  No.  78: 
Teachers— 

4female,at 1,100 

2femaleiat 1,000 

2female,  at 975 

2female,at 9S0 

3female,at 025 

2female,at 000 

2female,at 875 

4female,at 850 

2  female,  at 825 

6female,at 800 

2female,at 775 

4female,at 750 

Ifemale^at 725 

3female,at 700 

lfemale,at 675 

lfemale,at 650 

Freeport,  HI.: 
Principals — 

lfemale,at 875 

2female,at 809 


1  Colored. 


>  1  colored. 


3ooloredf 
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Table  10. — Salaries  in  public  elementary  schools  of  cities  of  more  than  lOyOOO 

inhabitants — Continued . 


CUUt  hmiriQ  tOfiOO  and  fewer  than  UflOO  <nAaMtonte— 0>ntinaed. 


Fraeport,  IIL— Oontiiined. 
Prlndpab— Continaed. 

3  female,  at 

1  female,  at ... . 

1 1  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

1 1  female,  at 

Teachere— 

19  female,  at 

2  female,  at.... 

6  female,  at.... 

4  female,  at.... 
1  female,  at.... 

3  female,  at.... 

7  female,  at.... 
6  female,  at.... 

QaiflibuTg,  HI.: 
Prtnapels— 

1  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

3  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

2female,  at 

1  female,  at 

Teachers— 

22  female,  at 

4  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

3female,at 

6female,at 

1  female,  at 

7female,at 

7female,at 

8female,at 

1  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

kaonville.IlL: 
PrincliMJa— 

6  female,  at 

1  female,  at 


4  female,  at 

20  female,  at 

8  female,  at 

15  female,  at 

.lU.: 
Superviaiiig  principals— 

2  female,  at 

Prlndpal»~ 

3  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

1  female,  at 


6  female,  at. . 
15  female,  at. . 

1  female,  at.. 

4  female,  at.. 

2  female,  at.. 

3  female,  at.. 
3  female,  at. . 
3  female,  at.. 

U6ene.Ill.: 
Pi1iioipal»-> 

5  female,  at.. 
Teacfaera— 

1  male.  at. . . 
18  female,  at.. 
3  female,  at.. 
Llnooln,  IIL: 
Principala— 

1  female,  at. . 

1  female,  at.. 

2  female,  at.. 

3  female,  at.. 

4  female,  at.. 

1  female,  at.. 
Teacberv— 

2  female,  at.. 

3  female,  at.. 
6fema«e,at.. 

6  female,  at.. 
8fema]e,at.. 


Vice  piindpel. 


$800 
700 
700 
675 
626 

600 
675 
550 
525 
475 
450 
425 
400 


810 
788 
765 
720 
684 
630 

630 
608 
585 

563 
540 
618 
495 
460 
406 
316 
226 


900 
720 

630 
540 
518 
495 


866 

720 
630 
606 

586 
540 
406 
473 
450 
428 
405 
226 


800 

700 
700 
600 


900 
700 
660 
675 
560 
600 

650 
640 
600 
460 
425 


Hatttfon,  ni.: 
Prlnoipal&— 

2  female,  at. $743 

2  female,  at 663 

1  female,  at 608 

2  female,  at 586 

Teaohflrs— 

lfemale,at 630 


10  female,  at. 

5  female,  at. 

6  female,  at. 
4  female,  at. 

14  female,  at. 
3  female,  at. 
1  female,  at. 


562 
540 
496 
473 
450 
405 
360 


Moling,  HI.: 
Pnocipalft— 

3  female,  at 1,050 

6  female,  at 1,000 

1  female,  at 720 

Teachers— 

8female,at 720 

16  female,  at 676 

27  female,  at 630 

10  female,  at 686 

16  female,at 496 

6female,at 460 

2female,at 405 

lfemale,at *  360 

Oak  Park.  HI.: 
Principals— 

2male,at 1,800 

1  male,  at 1 ,  700 

lmale,at 1,500 

2female,at 1,300 

2  female,  at. 1,160 

Teachers— 

f                  2female,at 1,000 

3female,at 950 

6female,at 900 

29female,at 850 

8female,at 800 

17  female,  at 760 

22  female,  at 700 

12  female,  at. 660 

Kook  Island,  HI.: 
Princlpcuis— 

1  male,  at 1,200 

1  male,  at 1 ,  100 

1  female,  at 900 

2  female,  at 855 

2  female,  at 810 

1  female,  at 766 

lfemale,at 720 

Teachers— 

17  female,  at 675 

22  female,  at 630 

13  female,  at 685 

4  female,  at 640 

2  female,  at 495 

3  female,  at 460 

7  female,  at 405 

5female,at 360 

Waakegan,Ill.: 
Principals— 

Smale.at 1,200 

1  female,  at 960 

s  2  female,  at 850 

Teachers — 

1  male,  at 1,000 

Imale.at 900 

2female,at 800 

4female,at 760 

14female,at 700 

1  female,  at 725 

6female,at 650 

4  female,  at 650 

7  female,  at 600 

1  female,  at 450 

6female,at 400 

sAsBistanta. 
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Tablb  10. — Salaries  in  public  elementary  schools  of  cities  of  more  than  10,000 

inhabitants — Continued. 

atUt  hatfing  lOfiOO  ani fewer  than  $6,000  inAoMtento— Continued. 


East  Chicago,  Ind.:  • 
Principalii— 

1  male,  at Sl>  375 

lmale,at 1,350 

1  male,  at 1,200 

lTemale,at 850 

1  female,  at 750 

lfemale,at 625 

Teachere— 

8female,at 800 

4  female,  at 775 

2male.at 750 

7  female,  at 726 

17  female,  at 700 

2  female,  at 675 

8  female,  at 050 

2  female,  at 025 

lfemale,at 600 

Gary.  Ind.: 
Principals— 

1  female,  at 1,320 

2female,at 1,000 

lfemale,at 900 

Teachers— 

lmale,at 050 

i4female,at 900 

7feniale,at 850 

0  female,  at 800 

3female,at 750 

Ofemale,at 700 

3temale,at 600 

Huntington,  Ind.: 
Principals— 

Smale.at 810 

2female,at 766 

Teachers— 

7  female,  at 675 

16female,at 653 

5female,at 630 

3female,at 608 

Jefleraonville,  Ind.: 
Principals— 

4male,at 900 

lmale,at 765 

Teachers— 

2female,at 606 

1  male,  at 595 

3  female,  at 505 

1  female,  at 504 

lfemale,at 593 

2female,at 592 

1  female,  at 590 

1  female,  at 589 

lfemale,at 588 

2female,at 586 

lfemale,at 585 

1  female,  at 584 

2  female,  at 583 

lfemale,at 581 

lfemale,at 579 

2  female,  at 577 

1  female,  at 567 

lfemale,at 543 

1  female,  at 488 

1  female,  at 474 

1  female,  at 473 

1  female,  at 460 

1  female,  at 460 

lfemale,at 387 

2  female,  at 385 

1  female,  at 381 

1  female,  at 370 

Kokomo,  Ind.: 
Principals— 

lmale,at 1,080 

lmale,at 900 

1  male,  at 855 

1  male,  at 810 

lfemale,at 765 

Imatotat 720 

ifemafeyat 675 


Kokomo.  Ind.— Continued. 

Teachers—. 

lfemale,at 1675 

2female,at 671 

2XemaIe,at 064 

lfemale,at 6S0 

lfemale,at 624 

4  female,  at 621 

2female,at 619 

lfema]e,at 618 

lfemale,at 617 

4feniale,at 616 

2female,at 614 

9female,at 611 

lfemale,at 567 

3female,at 610 

lfema]e,at AM 

3fema]e,at 581 

2female,at 619 

3female,at 516 

4female,at 613 

4  female,  at 610 

3female,at 606 

lfemale,at 600 

2female,at 487 

La  Porte,  Ind.: 

Principals— 

lfemale,at 905 

2feniale,at 900 

Teachers— 

Imale.at 1,050 

2female,at 760 

2female,at TOO 

7female,at 675 

3female,at 648 

12female,at 646 

5female,at. 641 

2female,at 450 

Logansport,  Ind.: 

Principals— 

lmale,at I,a00 

Imale.at 900 

2feniale,at 766 

Imale.at 675 

4feniaie,at. 676 

Teachers— 

31female,at 630 

2female,at 613 

7female,at 685 

6feinale,at. 540 

3female,at. 405 

7female,at 450 

5female,at. 406 

Marion,  Ind.: 

Supervising  principals— 

7iniBie,at 1,125 

lfeniaie,at 1,125 

Principals— 

lmale,at 900 

Teachers— 

lmale.at 675 

lfemaie,at. 076 

lfemale,at 6S3 

32female,at 630 

2female,at 696 

4female,at 625 

4female,at 631 

lfema]e,at 619 

6female,at. 617 

3female,at. 616 

lfemale,at 614 

2female,at 613 

3feniale,at. 586 

lfemale,at 540 

lfemale,at. 636 

lfema]e,at. 534 

lfemale,at. 630 

lfemale,at 617 

lfemale,at 615 

2  female,  at... « 513 

lfeniale,at. 506 


>  1  colored. 
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Tablb  10. — Salaries  in  public  elementary  schools  of  cities  of  more  than  10,000 

inhabitanis — Continued . 


CUUa  having  lOfiOO  and  ftwer  than  UfiOO  MkoMtonto-Cootiniied. 


lisrion,  Tnd.— <Vmtinued. 
Teacbers— Contiiiaed. 

1  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

1  female,  at. . . . 

ICisbawaka,  Ind.: 
Principals— 

1  male,  at 

1  female,  at 

1  female,  at 


1  female,  at 

9  female,  at 

13  female,  at 

8  female,  at 

3female,at 

6female,at 

3female,at 

1  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

3  female,  at 

2female,at. 

Mnncie,  Ind.: 

SapervJsixiK  principals- 

3male,at 

2male2at 

2  female,  at 

1  male,  at 

Teachers— 

lfema]e,at 

2  female,  at 

2  male,  at 

3  female,  at 

6female,at 

87female,at 

1  female,  at 

5female,at 

2female,at 

1  female,  at 

2  female,  at 

5feoial6,at 

1  female,  at 

8female,at 

2femalo,at 

1  female,  at 

lfema]e,at 

6  female,  at 

lfanale,at 

lfemal<»,at 

2f«male,at 

1  female,  at 

2female,at 

2female,at 

1  female,  at 

2female,at 

lfemale,at 

4female,at 

1  female,  at 

lfemale,at 

lfemale,at 

2femAle,at 

2fema!e,at 

lfemale,at 

a.Tnd.: 
Principals— 

1  male,  at 

lfemale,at 

2maIo,at 

1  male,  at 

Teachers— 

lmale.at 

4  female,  at 

6female,at 

lmale,at 


S502 

000 
407 
450 
423 
421 
419 
418 
414 
407 


1,060 

1,000 

000 

075 
630 
621 
612 
522 
513 
504 
486 
423 
414 
405 


1,000 
050 
050 
900 

740 


688 
688 

665 
642 
641 
630 
624 
623 
621 
619 
618 
616 
614 
612 
603 
601 
502 
540 
628 
520 
518 
517 
515 
514 
511 
508 
504 
425 
418 
416 
405 
403 


810 
675 
560 
545 

720 
630 
621 
612 


Peru.  Ind.— Continaed. 

Teaohen— Continued. 

7female,at 1612 

lfemale,at 600 

8  female,  at 510 

lfemale,at 423 

2famale,at 403 

Richmond,  Ind.: 

Priadpals— 

lmale,at 1,600 

2male.at 1,000 

2  female,  at 1,000 

2male.at 950 

2female,at 950 

lmale,at 900 

81emale,at 800 

Teachers— 

lmale,at 850 

2female,at 850 

2female,at 825 

6female,at 800 

2female,at 775 

2male.at 750 

3femaie,at 750 

5female,at 725 

28female,at 675 

2fema]e,at 560 

3female,at 550 

3female,at 540 

Boone,  lown: 

Principals— 

4female,at 630 

1  female,  at 636 

lfemale,at 540 

Teachers— 

I0female,at 540 


5  female,  at. 
3  female,  at. 
3  female,  at. 
5  female,  at. 

0  female,  at. 
5  female,  at. 

1  female,  at. 
1  female,  at. 

1 1  female,  at. 


518 
495 
473 
450 
428 
405 
383 
360 
338 

i2female,at 270 

Burlington,  Iowa: 
Principals— 

4male,at 1,200 

4  female,  at 1,150 

1  female,  at 1,125 

1  female,  at 1, 100 

lfemale,at 950 

1  female,  at 
9  female,  at 

Teachers— 

2  female,  at 
9  female,  at, 

22  female,  at 
1  female,  at 

3  female,  at 
8  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

2  female,  at 

4  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

2  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

3  female,  at 

2  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

4  female,  at 

2  female,  at 
2  female,  at 
2  female,  at 

Fort  Dodge,  Iowa: 
Principals— 

1  female,  at 
4  female,  at 
1  female,  at 


778 
728 

710 
668 
658 
636 
627 
615 
612 
594 
586 
565 
561 
551 
529 
504 
496 
473 
442 
410 
361 


810 
720 
675 


lfema]e,at 630 


iParttima. 
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Tablb  10. — Salaries  in  public  elementary  schools  of  cities  of  more  than  10,000 

iTnhabitants^—Gonthiued, 


castes  having  WfiOO  ayd  fewer  than  MSfiOO  intedtonte-Oontlniied. 


Fort  Dodge,  Iowa— Contlnudd. 
Teachers — 

Kem^e^at $630 

5feiiiale,at 608 

14[einale,at 585 

7female,at 563 

14  female,  at 640 

1  female,  at 518 

5  female,  at 495 

Keolnik,  Iowa: 

Principal— 

Imale.at 1,400 

1  female, at 1,200 

4female,at 1,000 

Teachers — 

2female,at 760 

1  female,  at 7 13 

Ifemale^at 637 

9female,at 618 

2  female,  at 599 

4female,at 589 

12  female,  at 570 

4female,at 546 

lfemale,at 523 

4  female,  at 499 

2  female,  at 475 

lfemale,at 451 

3fema]e,at 428 

Manhalltown,  Iowa: 

Principals— 

lfemale,at 900 

6female,at 855 

Teachers— 

4femaleyat 800 

7female,at 650 

35  female,  at 600 

Mason  City,  Iowa: 

Principal— 

1  male,  at 1, 100 

2male,at 855 

1  male,  at 833 

1  female,  at 720 

1  female,  at 540 

1  female,  at 406 

Teachers— 

1  male,  at 698 

2  female,  at 675 

1  female,  at 631 

1  male,  at 630 

4  female,  at 630 

2female,at 606 

2  female,  at 595 

6  female,  at 585 

2  female,  at 563 

6  female,  at 540 

6  female,  at 518 

2  female,  at 495 

1  female,  at 473 

1  female,  at 472 

1  female,  at 450 

ilfemale,at 405 

1 1  female,  at 315 

Muscatine,  Iowa: 
Principals— 

5  female,  at 950 

1  female,  at 850 

lfemale,at 800 

Teachers— 

6  female,  at 650 

28female,at 600 

14female,at 550 

9female,at 500 

lfemale,at 400 

Ottumwa,  Iowa: 
Principals— 

3  female,  at 960 

6female,at 900 

3female,at 750 

Teachers — 

15  female,  at 713 

13  female,  at 666 

18  female,  at 618 


Ottumwa,  Iowa— Continued. 
Teachers— Continued. 

5female,at $570 

7female^at 52S 

8  f emaleb  at 475 

14female,at 428 

10female,at 380 

il2female,  at 286 

i6female,at 238 

CaffevvUle,  Kans.: 
Principals — 

lmale.at 765 

lfemale,at 765 

«3male,at 720 

3femaie,at 720 

•  lmale.at 630 

lfemaie,at 6% 

Teachers- 
si  male,  at 585 

S24female,at 585 

•  lmale.at 640 

«21female,at 640 

UO  female,  at 495 

2female,at 450 

Fort  Scott,  Kans.: 

Supervising  principals— 

1  male,  at 1,100 

Principals — 

2  male,  at •     785 

5  female,  at 765 

Teachers— 

.  lmale.at 68S 

SSfemale,  at 685 

Hutchinson,  Kans.: 
Principals— 

1  female,  at 810 

1  female,  at 788 

G  female,  at 785 

2  female,  at 696 

Teachers— 

6female,at 653 

4  female,  at 630 

6  female,  at 606 

1  male,  at 585 

14female,at 685 

4  female,  at 56S 

15female,at 540 

10  female,  at 518 

4  female,  at 496 

I  female,  at 473 

Independence,  Kans.: 
Principals- 

1  male,  at 1300 

lnfale,at 1,065 

2male,at l,000 

1  male,  at 90O 

Teachers— 

24  female,  at 630 

2female,at 585 

9female,at 563 

2female,at 640 

lfemale,at 405 

i3female,at 270 

Lawrence.  Kans.: 
Principals — 

1  male,  at 990 

lfemale,at 855 

1  female,  at 810 

2female,at 785 

*1  female,  at 608 

Teachers— 

S5female,at 606 

7f6male,at 585 

>5female,at 568 

5  female,  at 540 

8  female,  at 518 

2female,at 496 

2female,at 473 

*1  female,  at 450 

>2female,at 408 

S2female,at 405 


1  Assistants. 


*  1  colored. 


'  Colored. 


*  2  oolored. 
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Table  10. — Salaries  in  ptU>lie  elementary  echools  ofdties  of  more  than  10,000 

in^oftttonte— (Continued . 

a«kt  hatfing  lOfiOO  and  fewer  than  tS/iOO  inJbaWtento— Continued. 


Leavenworth,  Kans.: 
Prlnctpals — 

4femaie,at S810 

Teaohera — 

a4fenia]e,at 575 

Parsons,  Kans.: 
I*rizicipab~ 

8rema]e,at> 850 

1  male,  at 705 

Teachers— 

Imale.at 850 

llfeinaie,at 574 

2  male,  at 574 

2male.at 531 

11  female,  at 581 

4  female,  at 510 

5  female,  at 489 

7fema]e,at 468 

Frankfort,  Ky.: 
Teachers— 

1  female,  at 050 

3  female,  at 575 

5  female,  at 585 

Ofemale,at 500 

2  female,  at 475 

5  female,  at 450 

lfemale,at 400 

2  female,  at 375 

lfemale,at 350 

Handereon,  Ky.: 
Principals— 

Imale.at 1,100 

1  female,  at 1,000 

Umale.at 800 

2  female,  at 800 

1 1  male,  at 575 

560 

525 

500 

475 

450 

425 

400 

875 

360 

300 


8  female,  at 

8  female,  at 

10  female,  at 

4  female,  at 

3  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

s  6  female,  at 

^2  female,  at 

i  8  female,  at 

1 2  female,  at 

Owensboro,  Ky.: 
Principal— 

2male,at MO 

2male,at 855 

lmale,at 765 

11  male,  at 720 

ilmale,at 540 

Teachers — 

19  female,  at 495 

5  female,  at 468 

9  female,  at 428 

8female,at 405 

3fema]e,at 383 

7female,at 360 

llemale,at 38 

Monroe,  La.: 

Principals— 

lmale.at 1,200 

ilfemale,at 385 

Teachers — 

1  female,  at 720 

lmale.at 675 

1  female,  at 675 

lfemale,at 630 

1  female,  at 585 

6female,at 540 

4  female,  at 495 

lfemale,at 450 

i2female,at 360 

Ufemale,at 175 

Aobum,  lie.: 
Prlnc^als— 

lma]e.at 1,400 

1  female,  at 825 

4female,at 525 

iCk)lorsd. 


Auburn,  Me.— <;k>ntlnued. 
Principals— Continued. 

lfemale,at $500 

lfemale,at 350 

Teachers — 

14female,at 526 

5female,at 600 

4female,at 475 

5  female,  at 460 

4female,at 425 

4female,at 400 

4  female,  at 375 

5female,at 360 

8  female,  ut 325 

3  female,  at 300 

lfemale,at 275 

Augusta,  Me.: 

Supervising  principals— 

1  male,  at 1,200 

1  male,  at 1,100 

Principals— 

3  female,  at 550 

Teachers — 

lfemale,at 550 

6  female,  at 525 

3female,at 500 

4female,at 475 

8female,at 460 

8female,at 425 

2  female,  at 400 

lfemale,at 375 

lfemale,at 360 

Bangor,  Me.: 
Principals— 

1  male,  at 1,600 

1  female,  at 900 

8fema]e,at 048 

Teachers— 

5female,at 675 

38female,at 648 

5  female,  at 621 

7female,at 585 

1  female,  at 570 

4female,at 558 

7female,at 522 

lfemale,at 495 

7fcmale,at 486 

lfeniale,at 468 

2female,at 450 

2female,at 432 

Arlington.  Mass.: 
Principals— 

2male,at 1,400 

1  male,  at 1,300 

lfemale,at 1,000    * 

lfemale,at 800 

Teachers— 

lfemale,at 900 

4  female,  at 760 

18female,at 700 

4female,at 675 

9  female,  at 650 

2  female,  at 625 

3female,at 600 

1  female,  at 550 

2female,at 600 

2female,at 400 

Attleboro,  Mass.: 

Supervising  principals— 

3inale,at 1,200 

Principals— 

lmale,at 800 

Imale.at 760 

2  female,  at 700 

3  female,  at 675 

Teachers— 

lfemale,at 670 

4female,at 050 

16female,at 625 

9female,at 600 

6female,at 575 

5f^maie,at 560 

^lodored. 
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Tablk  10. — Salarietin 


dice 


schooli  of  dtiea  of  mere  Quan  10,000 
>ntinued. 


CUitM  Uvino  tOfiOO  and  fewer  Mm  $6fi00  fafcrttfoirft-Conttoqad. 


Attleboro,  Man.— Continued. 
Teaoliflis— Continaed. 

lfemAl«,at $530 

2f«mal0,at 535 

1  female,  at 510 

7female,at 500 

1  female,  at 476 

Beverlv,  Mass.: 
Prmclpala— 

1  male,  at 1,000 

4femaie,at 1,000 

lfemale,at 860 

2female,at 750 

Teaohen— 

46female,at 700 

12female,at 050 

15female,at 000 

13female,at 550 

8female,at 500 

Clinton,  Mass.: 
Teachers^ 

2female,at 746 

4  female,  at 675 

4female,at 007 

85female,at 006 

Framtngham,  Mass.: 
Prtnoipala— 

1  male,  at 1,500 

1  female,  at 1,200 

1  male,  at 1,050 

4femaie,at 000 

lfemale,at 670 

Teachers — 

3feniale,at 700 

29female,at 650 

2female,at 000 

4female,at 650 

ifemale,at 500 

lfemale,at 450 

6female,at 400 

Gardner,  Mass.: 
Principals— 

Sfemaleiat , 030 

Teacbers— 

1  female,at 574 

lfemale,at 655 

2female,at 537 

26  female,  at 518 

6remale,at 500 

3fema]e,at 481 

lfemale,at 463 

lfemale,at 186 

Oloaoeater,  Mass.: 
Principals— 

2  male,  at 1,000 

3femaie,at 750 

4  female,at 725 

2female,at 626 

Teachers— 

4female,at 650 

lfemale,at 000 

22  female,  at 675 

62female,at 525 

4  female,  at 500 

1  f emal  e,  at 476 

3female,at 425 

3f6malfr,at 400 

4  female,  at 375 

Qreenfleld,  Mass.: 

Principals— 

Imale.at 000 

lfemale,at 700 

2female,at 600 

4fema1e,at 550 

lfemale,at 520 

Teachers— 

4female,at 650 

3female,at 000 

6female,at 550 

10female,at 500 

4female,at 480 

2fBmale,at 460 


Leominster,  Mass.: 

Prinotpala— 

lfemale,at 8875 

lfemale,at 741 

2female,at 722 

lfemale,at 713 

lfemale,at 084 

2female,at 646 

lfemale,at 627 

Teachers— 

3female,at 700 

lfemal<t,at 027 

3female,at. 008 

10female,at 580 

llfemale,at 670 

lfemale,at 561 

3  female,  at 532 

lfemale,at 513 

2female,at 494 

1  female,  at 475 

3female,at 466 

lfemale,at 437 

6female,at 418 

Marlboro,  Mass.: 
Principals— 

3male.at 000 

lfemaie,at. 900 

Teachers— 

3female,at 675 

44female,at. 600 

Medford,  Mass.: 
Principals— 

1  male,  at 1,560 

4  male,at 1,500 

1  male.at 1,000 

lfemaie,at. 860 

2female,at 775 

5female,at. 750 

lfemale,at 735 

lffimale,at. 700 

Teachers — 

lfeiBale,at 750 

OOfemale,at 700 

8female,at. 650 

7!emale,at. 000 

3female,at 650 

lfemale,at 500 

lfemale,at. 450 

Melrose,  Mass.: 

Principals— 

1  male,at 2,200 

2  male,  at 1,500 

3  male,  at 1.200 

3female,at 1,150 

Teachers— 

1  male,  at 1,600 

1  male,  at 1.000 

3female,at 1,000 

lfemale,at. 060 

2female,at. 900 

6female,at 850 

3female,at 800 

7female,at 750 

14female,at 700 

30female,at. i  660 

4female,at 600 

3female,at 660 

2female,at. 500 

lfemale,at. 450 

Meuthen,  Mass.: 

Principals— 

lfemale,at 850 

lfeimale,at 700 

3f6male,at 680 

lfemale,at 600 

lfemale,at 501 

1  female,  at 456 

Teachers— 

lfema]e,at 60O 

Ofemale,at 676 

lfemale,at 675 

SfpBWAl^  a.* 
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Table  10. — Salaries  in  public  elementary  tchooU  of  cities  of  more  than  10,000 

tnAo^itanto— Continued . 


emu  having  tOfiOO  and  fewer  than  MSfiOO  intuMtonls-Oaatinvtd. 


Heathen.  MMB.-<^tinixed. 
TeMBBiB   Oonttoued. 

4fBniale,at $501 

1  female,  at. 4M 

10feniale,at. 466 

6female,at. 418 

7lniiale»at 380 

Uflford,  Mass.: 

700 
875 
850 
800 


3fBOiaIe,at.. 
2  female,  at. . 
2  famale,  at. . 
2fBmale,at.. 


Neir] 


rburyporti 
Prliu^Mkb 


30  tanale,  at. 600 

2fema]e,at 650 

liemaleyat. 600 

2feiiialeyat. 460 

4female,at 426 

2female,at 400 


lmale,at 1,600 

1  male,  at 1,300 

Ikm^dX 1,000 


8fBmale,at 850 

34female,at 600 

Ifemale^at. 676 

4fema]e,at 660 

4fema]e,at 600 

lfBmale,at 460 

lfemale,at. 360 

K«th  Adams,  liasB.: 


lmale,at 060 

lfBniaIe,at 000 

lfemale,at « 800 

2fema]e,at 760 

Ifemale^at 722 

lfema]e,at 700 

1  female,  at. 608 


18fBmale,at. 600 

lfemale,at 676 

2female,at 670 

22  female,  at 660 

7female,at 622 

4feniale»at 620 

5feiiiale,at 404 

5female,at 480 

lfemale,at. 466 

Ofeaiale,at 440 

llteiale»at. 418 

3female,at 400 

Pabody,  Mass.: 


lmide,at 1.400 

lma]e,at 1,300 

2fema]e,at 000 

ll^male,at 800 

8  female,  at 660 

Berors,  Hiss.: 

Supervising  principals — 

4female,arV7 1,200 

lmale,8t 1.200 


lfema]e,at. MOO 

2fBmale,at. 1,000 

lllnnale,at 760 

lfemale,at 650 


4  female,  at 726 

2  female,  at 700 

7fBmale,at. 675 

5femiye,at 660 

626 

600 

575 

660 

526 

600 

476 


21  female,  at 
20  female,  at. 

6  female,  at. 
13itena2e,at. 

8ftaiale,at. 

0  female,  at. 

2ltenale,at. 


Sonthbridge,  Mass.: 
PrindpeJa-— 

lfema]e,at 1700 

8female,at 600 

Teach( 


lfemale,at. 620 

2female,at 600 

18female,at. 480 

Wakefield,  Mass.: 
Principals— 

lmale,at 1,300 

lmale,at 1,200 

lmale,at 1,000 

lfemaie,at 000 

2feinale,at 760 


lfemale,at 700 

24female,at. 650 

6femBle,at 626 

7female,at 600 

8female,at 676 

2female,at 660 

lfemale,at 600 

lfemale,at 476 

>lfBmale,at. 360 

•1  female,  at 300 

/Wei)8ter,  Mass.: 
Principals-* 

2female,at. 700 

lfemale,at. 650 

10female,at. 580 

12female,at. 640 

S3female,at. 400 

Westfleld,  Msss.: 
PrincqMJs— 

3male,at 1,400 

lfemale,at 1.000 

2female,at 700 

Teachers— 

61taiale,at. 580 

6female,at 640 

44itoiale,at. "460 

Weymouth,  Mass.: 

Principals— 

8male,at 1,000 

lmale,at 900 

lmale,at 700 

lfemale,at. 700 

4female,at. 676 

Teachers^ 

32  female,  at. 560 

lmale,ai 600 

6female,at 600 

6fen]ale,at 460 

Wobum,  Mass.: 
Principals-- 

1  male,  at 1.600 

lmale,at 1,400 

2male.at 1,100 

lfemaie,at e 750 

2  female,  at 713 

lfemale,at 700 

2fema]e,at 688 

3female,at. 663 

Teachers  ■ 

22female,at 650 

20female,at 600 

2  female,  at 550 

lfema]e,at 600 

lfemale,at 450 

Adrian,  Mich.: 
TeaduriH- 

lfemale,at 750 

6  female,  at 626 

15female,at 600 

lfemale,at 675 

6female,at 550 

2ftsmale,at 625 

4female,at 600 


iVIoBprlDofpal. 


e  Assistants. 


*  ATsrage. 
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Tablx  10. — Salaries  in  public  elementary  sehooh  of  cities  of  more  than  10,000 

inhabitants — Continued . 


cm€$  having  lOfiOO  and  fewer  than  iS,000  <nAaMtonto— ConClnued. 


Alpena,  Hlch.: 
Prlooipalft— 

lxiule,at $850 

lmale,8t 800 

1  male,  at 730 

lfemale,at 600 

3  female,  at 580 

3  female,  at 560 

Teacben— 

2female,at 600 

4  female,  at 570 

18female,at 540 

3female,at 500 

1  female,  at 470 

8female,at 440 

3female,at 400 

lfemale,at 350 

Ami  Arbor,  Mich.: 

Principals— 

lfemale,at 875 

4female,at 800 

lfeiiiale,at 775 

lfema]e,at 600 

Teachers— 

2female,at 775 

3female,at 750 

23  female,  at 700 

6fei]iale,at 650 

5  female,  at 600 

5female,at 550 

lfema]e,at 500 

Eacanaba,  Mich.: 
Priacipalft— 

lfemale,at 825 

2female,at 700 

2  female,  at 675 

Teachera— 

4  female,  at 700 

10  female ,  at 625 

3  female,  at 600 

4  female,  at 575 

2female,at 550 

6  female,  at 500 

6  female,  at 450 

4female,at 400 

>  3  female,  at 300 

1 2  female,  at 250 

Holland,  Mich.: 
Principals— 

1  female,  at. 675 

3  female,  at 650 

2  female,  at 625 

Teachers— 

1  female,  at 600 

6  female,  at 575 

4  female,  at 550 

8  female ,  at 525 

9  female,  at 500 

5  female,  at 475 

3feinale,at 450 

4female,at 425 

Iranwood,  Mich.: 
Principals— w 

1  male,  at 1, 000 

1  female ,  at 730 

2  female,  at 680 

Teachers— 

10  female,  at 700 

1 2  female ,  at 650 

17  female,  at 600 

U  female,  at 450 

3female,at «250 

»  4  female,  at 125 

Marquette,  Mich.: 
Prinoii>als— 

lfemale,at 850 

lfemale,at 750 

6  female,  at 725 

Teachers— 

lfemale,at 850 

lmale,at j 750 

1  Assistants. 


Margnette,  Mich.— Continued. 
Teachers— Continued. 

lfemale,at $750 

21iBmale,at 725 

7  female,  at 650 

7  female,  at 625 

3female,at 600 

7  female,  at 575 

1  female,  at 525 

4  female,  at 500 

1  female,  at 475 

lfemale,at 450 

Menominee,  Mic^,: 

2female,at 665 

1  female,  at 641 

1  female,  at 618 

8female,at 504 

17  female,  at 570 

9  female,  at 546 

3female,at 523 

1  female,  at 499 

4  female,  at 475 

2female,at 450 

Muskegon,  Mich.: 

Supervisinfi:  principals— 

1  female,  at 1, 100 

2female,at 850 

4female,at 750 

Principals — 

3female,at 650 

lfemale,at 500 

Teachers— 

7female,at 700 

31  female,  at 650 

5  female,  at 600 

1  female,  at 575 

3female,at 550 

6  female,  at 500 

4female,at 450 

7  female,  at 400 

13female,at 350 

Port  Huron,  Mich.: 
Principals— 

2female,at 750 

1  female ,  at. 675 

1  female,  at 650 

6  female,  at 925 

lfemale,at 600 

2  female,  at 575 

Teachers— 

2  female,  at 575 

20  female ,  at 525 

1  female,  at 500 

5  female,  at 475 

10  female,  at 460 

1 2  female,  at 425 

7female,at 400 

5  female,  at 375 

Sanlt  Ste.  Marie,  Midi.: 
Principals— 

2male,at 925 

2male,at 850 

Teachers— 

5female,at 700 

3  female,  at 675 

3female,at 650 

1  female,  at 637 

5  female,  at 626 

12female,at 600 

5  female,  at 575 

6  female,  at 550 

Mankato,  Minn.: 

Principals— 

lfemale,at «53 

2female,at 630 

lfemale,at 585 

lfemale,at 563 

Teachers— 

2female,at 573 

9female,at 540 

<Ayerage. 
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Table  10. — Salaries  in  public  elementary  schools  of  cities  of  more  than  10,000 

inAo^tanto— Contmued. 

CitU9  having  10,000  and  fewer  than  UfiOO  inAoMtonto— Continued. 


Mankato.  Minn.— Continued. 

Teaobflrs— Continued. 

4female,at t518 

lfemale,at •     496 

6female,at 473 

3femaie,at 460 

Bt  Cload.  Minn.: 

Principals— 

lmale,at 900 

Ifemale^at 900 

2female,at 743 

Teacbtfs— 

3female,at 608 

3female,at 586 

9  female,  at 663 

3female,at 640 

2feinale,at 618 

2female,at 495 

Winooa,  Minn.: 

Principals— 

4femaleyat 900 

lfemale,at 850 

Imale.at 800 

lfemale,at 800 

lfemale,at 726 

Teachers — 

2female,at 690 

lfemale,at 676 

2feniale,at 660 

lfemale,at 656 

2female,at 640 

7female,at 616 

1  female,  at 610 

lfemale,at 600 

1  female,  at 696 

6  female,  at 690 

lfemale,at 580 

7  female,  at 670 

lfemale,at 560 

4  female,  at 560 

2female,at 546 

2female,at 640 

2female,at 530 

3  female,  at 510 

2female,at 606 

2female,at 490 

1  female,  at 486 

lfemale,at 470 

BattiesbnTK,  Miss.: 
Principals— 

Imale.at 720 

lfemale,at 720 

1  female,  at 675 

1  female,  at 696 

Imale.at 450 

lfemale,at 270 

Teecbeirs— 

4female,at 630 

3female,at 595 

16  female,  at 640 

5  female,  at 496 

Imale.at 225 

6female,at 225 

Meridian,  Miss.: 
Principals— 

Imale.at 1,200 

4female,at 810 

1  female,  at 765 

1  female,  at 675 

>lmale,at 630 

1 1  male,  at 405 

I  Imale.at 360 

I I  female,  at 315 

Teachers— 

4female,at 630 

7  female,  at 606 

18  female,  at 585 

5  female,  at 640 

6female,at 618 

5  female,  at 495 

5female,at 473 


Meridian,  Miss.— Continued. 
Teacners— Continued. 

5female,at (460 

i6female,at 315 

ilfemale,at 293 

i9fema]e,at 270 

i4female,at 225 

Vicksburg,  Miss.: 
Prindpals— 

lmale,at 900 

12  male,  at 720 

lfemale,at 675 

Teachers— 

3female,at 585 

10female,at 540 

3  female,  at 495 

1 13female,at 297 

8female,at 270 

Hannibal.  Mo.: 
Principals— 

1  male,  at 1,170 

2  male,  at 1,060 

Imale.at 900 

lfemale,at 900 

1  female,at 675 

lfemale,at 630 

Teachers— 

6female,at 630 

lfemale,at 586 

5  female,  at 540 

11  female,  at 495 

16  female,  at 450 

Ofemale,at ....  406 

10female,at 360 

Sedalia,  Mo.: 
Principals— 

11  male,  at 810 

2femaie,at 810 

3  female,  at 675 

lfemale,at 630 

1  female,  at 608 

lfemale,at 496 

Teachers— 

Imale.at 540 

14  female,  at 540 

9female,at 495 

3  female,  at 473 

«  7  female,  at 460 

s6female,at 428 

U7  female,  at 405 

2  female,  at 383 

4female,at 360 

Webb,  Mo.: 
Principals— 

2male.at 685 

3  female,  at 585 

Teachers— 

2  female,  at 496 

3  female,  at 460 

2female,at 428 

6  female,  at 405 

3female,at 383 

12  female,  at 360 

3  female,  at 338 

9  female,  at 315 

Great  Falls,  Mont.: 
l*rincii»ls— 

1  female,  at 1,460 

1  female,  at : 1, 310 

1  female,  at 1, 296 

2  female,  at 1,276 

1  female,  at 1,240 

1  female,  at 1,225 

1  female,  at 1, 155 

Teachers— 

lfemale,at 980 

llfemale,at 960 

7female,at 920 

1 5  female,  at 900 

2female,at 890 

6female,at 870 


>  Colored, 


a  I  colored* 


'2colQredt 


« 4  cplore<U 
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Table  10. — 8alaru$  in  public  elementary  BchooU  o/cUies  of  more  than  lOfiOO 

inAa6t<anto---C!ontmaed . 

CUiet  liatfing  tOfiOO  and  fewer  (han  UfiOO  InAoMtenl^-CoDtlniMd. 


Great  Falls,  Mont.— Continued. 
Teacbera— Continued. 

4female,at S80O 

7female,at 840 

2female,at 800 

8  female,  at 780 

1  female,  at 750 

lfemale,at 600 

MlsBoula,  Mont.: 
Principals— 

1  male,  at 1,600 

1  male,  at 1,550 

1  male,  at 1,500 

2  male,  at 1,440 

1  male,  at 1, 110 

1  male,  at 1,080 

Teachers — 

26female,at 1,080 

8  female,  at 1,020 

13female,at 060 

lfemale,at 000 

8female,at 840 

Grand  Island,  Nebr.: 
Teacher^-- 

2female,at 765 

lfemale,at 630 

18female,at 640 

6  female,  at 518 

2female,at 496 

2  female,  at 473 

llfemale,at 450 

Reno,  Nev.: 
Frinoipal»— 

1  male,  at 1,350 

1  female ,  at 1 ,  250 

8female,at 1,000 

Teaohere— 

20fema]e,at 000 

8female,at 850 

6female,at 800 

8feHiale,at 750 

Concord,  N.  H.: 
Principals— 

lfemale,at 728 

1  female,  at 718 

3female,at 668 

2  female,  at 643 

lfemale,at 640 

Dover,  N.  H.: 
Teachere— 

1  male,  at 1,000 

lfemale,at 650 

2  male,  at 600 

23female,at 550 

2female,at 500 

2  female,  at 450 

lfemale,at 400 

Keene,  N.  H.: 
Teachers — 

2female,at 720 

3female,at 630 

2female,at 585 

12femalc,at 504 

3female,at 486 

2female,at 468 

8female,at 460 

4female,at 396 

1  female,  at 324 

1  female,  at 288 

1 5  female,  at 144 

Laoonia,  N.  H.: 
Teachers— 

Imale.at 850 

1  female,  at 700 

1  female,  at 650 

2  female,  at 600 

lfemale,at 525 

2  female,  at 486 

1  female,  at 468 

1  female,  at 450 

6  female,  at 432 

lniale,at 425 


Laoonia,  N.  H.— Continned. 
Teachen— Continued. 

Ifemale.at HM 

9feaiaile,at 306 

6female,at MO 

ifemalcyat 310 

lfemala,at 180 

Portsmouth,  N.  H.: 
Principals— 

2female,at 800 

Teachers — 

21female,at 650 

3female,at 600 

lfemale,at 550 

4  female,  at 450 

lfema]e,at 285 

Asbury  Park,  N.  J.: 

SuperrlsinK  principals— 

2female»at 1,300 

lfemale,at 1,000 

Principals- 
si  male,at 1,000 


875 
850 


775 
750 
72S 
700 
650 


600 
675 
650 


1  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

1 10  female,  at 

« 7  female,  at 

<  4  female,  at 

3  female,  at 

8  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

2  female,  at 

8  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

*  2  female,  at 

Bridseton,  N.  J.: 
Teachers— 

2male,at 735 

lfemale,at 726 

lfemale,at 660 

lfemale,at 025 

11  female,  at 676 

8female,at 650 

3female,at 626 

8fema]e,at 600 

2female,at 476 

Ofemale,at 4B0 

Ofemale,at 425 

Imale.at 400 

4femaie,at 400 

lfemale,at 380 

Hackensack,  N.  J.: 
Prinolpals- 

lmale,at 2,250 

2  male,  at 2,000 

lfemale,at 2,000 

Mfemale,at 026 

ilfemale,at 876 

i2female,at 850 

Teachers— 

lfemale,at 1,000 

lfemale,at 076 

2female,at 000 

lfemale,at 876 

lfemale,at 860 

3female,at 835 

10female,at 800 

6female,at 775 

12female,at 7S0 

2remale,at 736 

10female,at 700 

1  female,  at 675 

8female,at. 650 

3female,at OOO 

Harrison,  N.  J.: 
Principals— 

1  female,at i,80O 

>  3  female,  at 1,300 

Teachers— 

6  female,  at 1,000 

lfemale,at 900 


1  Vice  principals. 


■Colored. 


•  1  colored. 


«2colQC«d, 
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Table  10. — Salaries  in  puhlic  eUmentarti  whooh  of  cities  of  mare  than  10^000 

inhabitants — Continued . 

auet  having  iOfiOO  and  fgwer  than  UjOOO  inAaMeoiite-Goiitliiiied. 


Harrtoon.  N.  J.-~Contlniied. 
Teaotiera— Continaed. 

IfematoySt $800 

6fanalB,at 750 

3  female,  at 700 

'    2f6male,at 650 

3femato,at 600 

4  female,  at 552 

lfemale,at 500 

Irriiigtaa.  N.  J.: 
PrlDdpale— 

1  male,  at 1,400 

2fema]e,at 1,200 

lfemale,at. 1,100 


lfemale,at 1,000 

lfemale,at 060 

4female,at 900 

lfemale,at 875 

9f6male,at 850 

6female,at 800 

lf6male,at 775 

7female,at 750 

1  female,  at 725 

12fema]e,at 700 

19female,at 660 

Knroey,  N.  J.: 
Pirndpale— 

2ma]e,at. 1.900 

2  male,  at 1,700 

1  male,at 1,600 

Imale.at 1.500 

lfemaie,at 1,000 

1  a  female,  at 950 

ilfema]e,at 000 

ilf6male,at 850 


5female,at 900 

Imale.at 850 

8femaie,at 850 

20female,at 800 

18female,at 750 

6fema]e,at 700 

4remale,at 650 

14female,at. 600 

LoocBTBOch,  N.  J.: 
Principale— 

lmale,at. 2,006 

1  male,  at 1.500 

lfemale,at. 1,100 


1  male,  at 1,050 

2fema]e,at 900 

lfemale,at 865 

2female,at 840 

4femaie,at 800 

1  female,  at 795 

6female,at 770 

2  female ,  at 760 

7female,at 735 

4female,at 725 

11  female,  at 700 

10  female,  at 650 

7female,at 600 

llffiviDe,N.J.: 
Prindpala— 

Imale.at 050 

lfema]e,at 050 

lmale,at 850 

4fema]e,at 600 


4  female,  at. 

10  female,  at. 

2  female,  at. 

7  female,  at. 

2  female,  at. 

1  female,  at. 
6  female,  at. 
6  female,  at. 

3  female,  at. 

2  female,  at. 
1  female,  at. 


575 
525 
500 
475 
450 
428 
425 
400 
375 
338 
315 


lCoatclalr,N.  J.: 

Supemeiiig  prindiwb 

1  male ,  at $3, 200 

lmale,at 3,000 

1  male,  at 2,900 

1  male,  at 2,260 

lfemaie,at 1,150 


Imale.at 1,250 

1  female,  at 1,200 

2  female,  at 1 ,  150 

1  male,  at .- 1,050 

4female,at 1,005 

8  female,  at 1 ,  000 

I  female,  at 975 

2fema]e,at 060 

14female,at 925 

6female,at ODD 

6f6male,at 875 

3  female,  at 850 

8female,at 825 

4female,at 800 

6female,at 775 

7female,at 750 

6female,at 725 

7female,at 700 

8  female,  at 675 

2female,at 650 

lfemBle,at 600 

Iforrletown,  N.  J.: 
Prlndpala^ 

1  female,  at 1,100 

1  female,  at 900 

lfemale,at 850 

Teachen— 

6female,at 826 

lfemale,at 800 

11  female,  at 775 

6  female,  at 750 

2female,at 726 

8female,at 700 

3female,at 650 

lfemale,at. 600 

New  Bnmewlck,  N.  J.: 
Prixiclpalft— 

1  female,  at. 960 

Teaohen— 

16fema]e,at 750 

2female,at 710 

lfemale,at 090 

lfemale,at 680 

4  female,  at. 670 

7  female,  at 660 

2female,at 630 

6  female,  at 610 

lfemale,at 600 

6female,at 500 

5  female,  at 670 

7female,at 550 

North  Bergen,  N.  J.: 
Prindpale— 

5  male,  at 2,000 

lmale,at 1,500 

Teaohere— 

2female,at 985 

5female,at 905 

lf6male,at 880 

2  female,  at 875 

lfemale,at 845 

1  female,  at 835 

1  female  ,at 820 

7  female,  at 815 

1  female,  at 810 

2  female,  at 790 

5female,at 785 

2  female ,  at 780 

3  female,  at 770 

lfemale,at 760 

lfemale,at 755 

9  female,  at 740 

7female,at 700 

lfemalB,at 695 


» Vice  principals. 
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SdUjoriu  in  Tpvblic  elementary  sdiools  of  cities  of  more  than  lOfiOO 
inhabitants — Continued. 


CUi€9  having  lOfiOO  undftwer  than  UflOO  inAoMtento— Continued. 


North  Bergen,  N.  J.— Continued. 
Teachers— Continued. 

10female,at |660 

9female,at 600 

2femaLe,at 580 

22  female,  at 540 

Ifemale^at. 490 

Ifemale.at 450 

Plainfleld.N.J.: 
Pxinclpalfl— 

5female,at 1,500 

Teachers— 

8female,at 1,000 

23female,at 900 

38femato,at 800 

16female,at 700 

8female,at 600 

Ifemale.at 450 

West  New  York,  N.  J.: 
Principals— 

2  male,  at 1,750 

1  male,  at 1,600 

1  female,  at 1, 375 

lfemale,at 1,275 

Teachers— 

980 

970 

950 

920 

910 

890 

3female,at 860 

4female,at 830 

lfemale,at 820 

2female,at 800 

lfemale,at 790 

1  female ,  at 770 

lfemale,at 760 

lfemale,at 755 

2female,at 750 

2female,at 740 


2  female,  at. 
1  female,  at. 
1  femide,  at. 
1  female,  at. 
1  female,  at. 
1  female,  at. 


8  female,  at 

1  female,  at 
5  female,  at 

3  female,  at 

2  female,  at 
1  female,  at 

4  female,  at 


730 
725 
710 
700 
690 
685 
680 


1  female ,  at 675 

2  female  ,at 660 

7female,at 650 

1  female,  at 640 

lfemale,at 630 

6  female,  at 610 

lfemale,at 600 


2  female,  at 

2  female,  at. 
Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.: 
Principals— 

1  male,  at.. 

1  female,  at, 

1  male,  at 1,100 

1  female,  at 1,100 

1  male,  at 1,000 

Teachers— 


570 
560 


1,200 
1,200 


4  female,  at 

9  female,  at. 

6  female,  at 

11  female,  at 

3  female,  at 

6  female,  at 

Batavia,  N.  Y.: 

Principals— 

2  female,  at 


800 
760 
700 
650 
600 
550 


725 


3female,at 600 

lfemale,at 525 

Teachers— 

1  female.at 625 

1  female,  at 575 

14  female,  at 560 

5  female,  at 525 

3  female,  at 500 

^f^ale^at.,, .,,,.,, ,..,  475 


Batavia,  N.  Y.— Continued. 
Teachers— Continued . 
5  female,  at 

3  female,  at 

2  female,  at 

4  female,  at 

Coming,  N.  Y.: 

Principals— 

3  female,  at 

Teachere— 

1  female,  at 

3  female,  at 

5female,at 

4female,at. 

4  female,  at 

2f6male,at 

Cohoes.  N.  Y.: 
Principals— 

lmale,at. 

4  male,  at 

4  male,  at 

2  male,  at 

2  male,  at 

Teachers— 

43  male,  at 

Dunkirk,  N.Y.: 
Principals— 

8  female,  at. 

Teadiers— 

5  female,  at 

23  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

6  fonale,  at 

2  female,  at 

7  female,  at. 

8  female,  at. 

Fulton.  N.  Y.: 

Principals— 

1  male,  at 

Ifemale.at 

2  female,  at 

Teachers— 

9female,at 

6  female,  at 

11  female. at.    ... 

6  female,  at 

2  female,  at 

Geneva,  N.  Y.: 

Principals— 

4  female,  at 

Teachers— 

2female.at 

4  female,  at 

8  female,  at 

18  female,  at 

3  female,  at 

2female,at 

Oloversville,  N.  Y.: 
Prlnclpab— 

2  female,  at 

4  female,  at 

2female,  at 

1  female,  at 

Teachers— 

Ifemale.at 

2  female,  at 

8female«at 

24  female,  at 

11  female,  at 

3  female,  at 

Homell,  N.  Y.: 

Principals— 

4  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

Teachers— 

1  female,  at 

3  female,  at 

2  female,  at 

2  female,  at 

7  female,  at 

14  female,  at 

9  female,  at 

lf«mia«.ftt 


$450 
42S 
400 
375 


800 

650 
633 
600 
588 

550 
525 


800 
670 
650 

eoo 

575 
550 


73D 

6SD 
600 
575 
550 
525 
500 
400 


900 
750 
625 

550 
525 
500 

475 
450 


850 

7S0 
700 
650 
600 
560 
500 


850 
800 
700 
650 

730 
650 
600 
550 
500 
450 


850 
800 

600 
580 
550 
590 
520 
500 
480 
470 
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Table  10. — Salaries  in  public  elementary  schools  of  cities  of  more  than  10^000 

inhabitants — Continued. 


CiUet  havino  10,000  and  fewer  than  UfiOO  tnhodttanto— Continued. 


Hcxnell,  N.  Y.— Continued. 
TeaobeiBr— Tontjnaed. 

6female«at S450 

1  female,  at 430 

3  female,  at 420 

Ifemale.at 400 


Hodaon,  N.  Y.: 
Principals— 

1  female,  at. 

1  female,  at. 

1  female,  at. 
Teacber&— 

1  female,  at. 

5  female,  at. 
14  female,  at. 

6  female,  at. 


725 

eso 

600 

600 
576 
550 
526 


Ithaca.  N.Y.: 
Principals^ 

1  male,  at 1,000 


1  female,  at. 

1  female,  at. 

2  female,  at. 
Teachers— 

1  female,  at. 

1  female,  at. 

2  female,  at. 
4  female,  at. 
4  female,  at. 
6  female,  at. 
1  female,  at. 
8  female,  at. 

11  female,  at. 
4  female,  at. 

3  female,  at. 


800 
776 
676 

850 
750 
726 
700 
625 
600 
575 
550 
525 
500 
450 


Jolmstown,  N.  Y.: 
Principals— 

1  female,  at 550 

Teacheis— 

1  female,  at 625 

2  female,  at 600 

lOfemale.it 550 

8  female,  at 525 

6  female,  at 500 

2  female,  at 475 

Lackatwanna,  N.  Y.: 

Principals— 

1  male,  at 960 

1  male,  at 920 

1  male,  at 880 

3  female,  at 720 

1  female,  at 700 

3  female,  at 675 

2  female,  at 590 

1  female,  at 540 

1  female,  at 520 

4female,at 505 

I  female,  at 500 

2female,at 480 

6fema]e.at 440 

4  female,  at 400 

LltUe  Falls,  N.Y.: 

Principals— 

1  male,  at 1,260 

1  male,  at 1,000 

1  female,  at 800 

Teadiers— 

19  female,  at 600 

3  female,  at 526 

21emale,at 600 

Ifemale.at 460 

Lodcport.  N.  Y.: 
Principals— 

Ifemale.at 1,184 

1  male,  at 891 

2female«at 668 


1  female^  at. 
1  female,  at. 
1  female,  at. 
1  female,  at. 
1  female,  at. 


625 
597 
594 
552 
646 


Lockport,  N.  Y.— Continued. 
Teachers— 

8female,at 

Ifemale.at 

2female,at 

9  female,  at 

6  female,  at 

5  female,  at 

6  female,  at 

6  female,  at 

8  female,  at 

7  female,  at 

Middletown.  N.  Y.: 

Principals— 

1  male,  at 

3  female,  at 

3  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

Teachers— 

7  female,  at 

24  female,  at 

4  female,  at 

4  female,  at 

3  female,  at 

3  female,  at 

3  female,  at 

North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.: 
Teachers— 

3  female,  at 

7  female,  at 

6female,at 

1  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

3  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

7  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

1  female,  at , 

2female,at 

6  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

2female,at , 

Olean,  N.  Y.: 
Principals— 

1  male,  at 

1  male,  at 

1  male,  at 

2  female,  at 

2  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

Teachers— 

10  female,  at 

10  female,  at. , 

9  female,  at 

10  female,  at 

7  female,  at 

2  female,  at 

3  female,  at 

PeeksklU,N.Y.: 

District  No.  8: 
Teachers— 

11  female,  at 

9  female,  at , 

District  No.  7: 
Principals— 

1  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

Teachers— 

4  female,  at , 

4  female,  at 

6  female,  at 

3  female,  at , 

4  female,  at 

2female,at 

1  female,  at 

Port  Chester.  N.  Y.: 
Principals— 

1  male,  at , 

2male,atw 

1  male,  at 

lfema]e,at. 


1538 

521 
509 
506 
497 
466 
460 
452 
435 
428 


1,200 
900 
800 
750 

726 
650 
600 
676 
£50 
525 
500 


700 
660 
650 
046 
640 
620 
610 
600 
586 
580 
675 
550 
526 
500 


1,050 
950 
800 
700 
626 
600 
576 

600 
575 
550 
526 
500 
475 
450 


700 
650 


850 
750 

700 
650 
600 
575 
650 
625 
500 


1,600 
1,500 
1,400 
1,200 


43666<>— 14 ^11 
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Table  10. — Salaries  in  public  elementary  schools  of  cities  of  more  than  10,000 

tn^&ttant»— Continued. 


CitUt  having  lOfiOO  arid  fewer  than  UfiOO  fnAoMtonte— Oontinued. 


Port  ChMter,  N.  Y.— Oontinoed. 
Teachers— 

2  female,  at tl,0QO 

lfemale,at. 950 

13female,at. 900 

6(emale,at. 850 

Ofemale,at. 800 

8feinale,at. 750 

0  female,  at 700 

7female,at. 660 

Rensselaer,  N.  Y.: 
Principals— 

1  male,  at 1,000 

2female,at. 900 

Teachers— 

3female,at. 700 

3female,at. 600 

3  female,  at 690 

27female,at. 540 

3  female,  at. 495 

1  female,  at 390 

Rome,  N.  Y.: 
Principals— 

lmale,at 1,300 

Imale.at 1,000 

2female,at. 650 

2female,at 600 

Teachers — 

1  female,  at 650 

lfemale,at. 626 

2female,at. 600 

4  female,  at. 576 

8female,at. 650 

5female,at. 626 

500 

475 

460 


13  female,  at. 

4  female,  at.. 

7  female,  at. . 
Santoga  Springs,  N.  Y.: 
Principals— 

4  female,  at 850 

lfemale,at 800 

Teachers— 

2lemale,at 650 

26female,at 600 

2  female,  at 675 

2  female,  at 550 

3  female,  at. 525 

1  female,  at 500 

1  female,  at. 475 

3  female,  at. 450 

2  female,  at 426 

1  female,  at 400 

Asheville,  N.  C: 

Sapenrising  principals— 

2miBle,at 1,360 

Principals— 

1  female,  at 1,300 

Imale.at 1,200 

lfemaie,at. 1,100 

1 1  male,  at 750 

i2femaie,at. 400 

Teachers— 

3female,at 650 

625 

600 

575 

550 

600 

475 

450 

425 

400 

375 

3  female,  at 350 

1  female ,  at 326 

3  female,  at 300 

1  feipale,  at. 276 

]>iirham,  N.  C.:- 
Principals — 

1  mole,  at 1,200 

lmale,at 1,100 


3  female,  at. 
6  female,  at. . 

1  female,  at. , 
6  female,  at. , 
8  female,  at. . 

2  female,  at. . 
6  female,  at.. 

8  female,  at. . 

9  female,  at. . 
1  female,  at. 


Dm-ham,  N.  C— Continued. 
Principals— Continued. 

1  male;  at $1,000 

lmale,at 900 

Umale,at 750 

ilmale,at 500 

Teachers— 

4female,at 600 

5female,at. 550 

19female,at 500 

4  female,  at 460 

9female,at. 400 

i3female,at 350 

t3female,at 325 

112  female,  at 300 

1 3  female,  at 275 

i6female,at 250 

Raleigh,  N.  C: 
Priziclpals— 

lfemale,at 1,000 

3  female,  at 800 

1 3  male,  at 600 

3femaie,at 600 

ilfemale,at. 450 

Teachers— 

6female,at 600 

7  female,  at. 550 

2female,at 540 

6female,at flOO 

10female,at 450 

1  female,  at 420 

1  female,  at 400 

■  7  female,  at. 

1 6  female,  at 

1 2  female,  at 815 

1 2  female,  at 283 

1 3  female,  at 270 

1 1  female,  at 248 

1 5  female,  at 225 

1 3  female,  at 208 

i3f6male,at. 180 

Wfnstoa-Salem,  N.  C: 
Principals— 

1  male,  at 1,250 

1  female,  at 945 

1  female,  at 810 

ilmale,at 680 

ilmale,at 383 

Teachers— 

lfemale,at 540 

3  female,  at 518 

4  female,  at 495 

7  female,  at 478 

11  female,  at 450 

3  female,  at 428 

ilfemale,at 425 

9female,at 405 

1  female,  at 383 

*2female,at 360 

1  female,  at 340 

2female,at 338 

9  female,  at 315 

Mfemale,at 298 

» 1  female,  at 276 

2  female,  at 270 

1  6  female,  at 255 

1 8  female,  at 234 

*3female,at 226 

i6female,at 218 

Fano,  N.  Dak.: 
Principals— 

1  female,  at 1,100 

4  female,  at 950 

2female,at 855 

Teachers— 

29female,at 713 

8female,at 680 

13  female,  at 665 

4female,at 6S8 

lfemale,at 190 


1  Colored. 


*  8  colored. 


*  Assistant. 
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Table  10. — Salaries  in  public  e 

inhabii 


96hooU  ofdlies  of  more  than  10,000 
ntinued. 


auu  Uviitg  tOflOO  •nd  fewer  than  tSfiOO  MkoMtonl^-CoatlniMd. 


AlUaooe,  Ohio: 
Principab— 

liiiate,at 1000 

Imale^ftt 87fi 

liiiato.at 850 

Ifuuie^st 850 

Imale^at 800 

l]iiale,8t 750 

lmato,st 700 

Ifentale^at 700 


676 
ASO 
630 
625 
610 
600 
570 
560 
550 
540 
626 
500 
480 
475 
460 
450 
425 
420 
410 
400 


1  femateyftt 

3  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

2  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

5  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

4  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

lltanale,at 

6  female,  at 

2  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

7  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

Ifbmale,  at 

2  female,  at 

6  female,  at 

Bilain,  Ohio: 
Piineipab— 

3male.at 650 

6femaie,at 650 


2male,at 620 

6female,at 620 

3fMiiale,at 506 

lmato.at 660 

8female,at 626 

4  female,  at 616 

8female,at 4» 

7  female,  at 416 

CUUioothe,  Ohio: 
Principals— 

lmale,at 1,000 

lmale,at 060 

lmale.at 860 

1  female,  at 860 

1  female,  at 700 

Teechfln— 

6feinale,at 600 

10  female,  at 550 

31  female,  at 600 

lfemale,at 450 

4female,at 400 

Elyrla,  Ohio: 
Teechen— 

lfemale,at 650 

6  female,  at 650 

26  female,  at 600 

4  female,  at 675 

16female.at 660 

1  female,  at 625 

1  female,  at 500 

Uoeaster.  Ohio: 
Prindpals— 

1  male,  at 1,000 

1  male,  at 900 

1  female,  at 800 

lmale,at 776 

lfemale,at 676 

Teecfaflfs— 

6lteiale,at 625 

4female,at 676 

3female,at 660 

4female,at 626 

Ofemale,at 600 

8ftaiale,at 476 

4female,at 450 

Sfemale,at 426 

6female,at 400 


Middletown,  Ohio: 

Principab— 

3male,at 31,200 

lmale,at 1,100 

3male,at 900 

Teachen— 

6  female,  at 685 

2  female,  at 675 

6  female,  at 660 

efemale,at 650 

2female,at 625 

lfemale,at 610 

1  female,  at 675 

7female,at 660 

2female,at 550 

11  female,  at 510 

6  female,  at 600 

Norwood,  Ohio: 
Principals— 

lmale,at 1,700 

2male,at 1,600 

lmale.at 1,300 

1  female,  at 1,000 

Teachers — 

lmale.at 960 

14  female,  at 950 

3  female,  at 850 

3female,at 800 

3  female,  at 760 

7female,at 700 

9  female,  at 660 

4  female,  at 600 

3female,at 550 

Piqua,  Ohio: 
Principab— 

1  female,  at 900 

3  female,  at 825 

3fema]e,at 660 

Teachers-' 

4  female,  at 675 

3  female,  at 660 

lfemale,at 626 

1  female,  at 600 

2  male .  at 575 

41toiaie,at 550 

lfemale,at 525 

8female,at 600 

3f6male,at 475 

5  female,  at 450 

4  female,  at 400 

Portsmoath,  Ohio: 

Principals— 

1  female,  at 835 

1  female,  at 800 

lfemale,at 786 

lfemale,at 780 

1  female,  at 730 

1  female,  at 725 

1  female,  at 700 

1  female,  at 650 

11  male,  at 625 

lfQmale,at 500 

Teachers— 

5  female,  at 700 

1  female,  at 675 

lfemale,at 650 

I  female,at 625 

t  g  female,  at 600 

1  female,  at 575 

15female,at 550 

6female,at 525 

3  female,  at 600 

10  female,  at 475 

1  female,  at 450 

'9  female,  at 425 

18female,at. 400 

Sandasky.Ohio: 
Principals— 

lfemale,at 867 

lfemale,at 851 

1  female,  at 835 

lfemale,at 819 

2  female,  at 787 


1  Colored. 


s  1  colored. 


1 2  colored. 
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CUieg  hmnng  iOfiOO  mmifemer  ikmrn  UfiOO  mteWteato-CooUniiecL 


f  OMo— Ojutiini6d . 


000 

575 
525 
500 
475 
450 


25fBaialB,st. $675 

2female,at. 6S0 

2liBaiaie,»t. 

4  female,  at. 

I  female,  at. 

5  female,  at. 

4  female,  at. 

3  female,  at. 

4  female,  at. 

Tifflxi,  Oblo: 

Pnncipals— 

Imale.at. 850 

lfemai»,at. 725 

lfBmale,at. 675 

lfemale,at. 000 


6S0 
600 

575 
550 
525 
500 
475 
450 
400 


1  female,  at 

2feii]ato,at. 

3  female,  at 

9feaiale,at 

2female,at 

3  female,  at 

2  female,  at 

1  female,  at. 

1  female,  at. 

Chickadia,  Okla.: 

Prtncipab — 

3  male,  at 810 

Imale.at 720 

4female,at 585 

3reiiiale,at 630 

2  female,  at 585 

20female,at 540 

Enid.  Okla.: 
Princlpato— 

Imale.at 810 

Imale.at 720 

4male,at 675 

Teacben— 

2  female,  at 675 

7  female,  at 585 

7  female,  at 540 

18  female,  at 405 

Ofeiiiale,at 450 

McAleeter,  Okla.: 

Principals— 

I  Imale.at 810 

lmale,at 708 

Imale.at 653 

2female,at 630 

2femato,at 585 

Teacbere — 

Ifemale.at 720 

lfemale,at 630 

6female,at 585 

2female,at 563 

4feinale,at 540 

3  female,  at 518 

3  female,  at 495 

2  female,  at 473 

*  4  female,  at 450 

lfemale,at 428 

s  5  female,  at 405 

12  female,  at 360 

Tulsa,  Okla.: 
Principal*— 

3  male,  at 1,200 

3  male,  at 1, 000 

2  male,  at 900 

*  1  male,  at 765 

Teachers— 

1  male,  at 675 

10  female,  at 675 

27  female  ,at 630 

7female,at 608 

14  female,  at 585 

14  female,  at 563 

llfemale,at 540 


Salem.  OniK. 


5  male.  at.... 
3feDiaie,at.. 


11.000 
1,000 


Smale.at. 765 

5tanale,at TBS 

20female,at. 675 

5female,at. 6» 

15fBma]e,at. 58S 

OfiBmale,ai. 540 

Beaver  Falls,  Oreg.: 


Imale.at 786 

llemale,at 7» 

4fBmale,at. 67S 

6female,at 6S0 

lfBmale,at 549 

4female,at 513 

4female,at 406 

5iBmale,at 450 

4fBmaie,at 441 

lflBmale,at. 406 

Biaddock.  Pa.: 
Principals— 

2  female,  at 1,000 

2female,at 000 

Teadien— 

3female,at 810 

3  female,  at 720 

15  female,  at 675 

2  female,  at 662 

6  female,  at 630 

2  female,  at G8S 

3  female,  at 540 

3  female,  at 495 

5  female,  at 460 

4  female,  at 40S 

3female,at 380 

Batler,  Pa.: 

Supervising  princtpab— 

Imale.at 1,575 

1  female,  at 1,39S 

lfemale,at. 1,200 

Teadieirs— 

2female,at 680 

9  female,  at 6S0 

1  female,  at 610 

1  female,  at 586 

5  female,  at 560 

3  female,  at 540 

3  female,  at 515 

7  female,  at 495 

8  female,  at 470 

7  female,  at 450 

1  female,  at 425 

3  female,  at 405 

9  female,  at 360 

Carlisle,  Pa.: 

Principals— 

1  male,  at 825 

3  male,  at 633 

Teachers— 

4  female,  at 585 

23female,at 490 

Carnegie,  Pa.: 
Teawiers— 

3  female,  at 810 

1  female,  at 720 

2  female,  at 698 

1  female,  at 675 

4  female,  at 653 

3  female,  at 630 

lfemale,at 008 

18  female,  at 585 

Chambersborg,  Pa.: 
Teachers— 

lmale,at 075 

2  male,  at 630 

lfemale,at «2 

llfemale,at. 


1  Colored. 


s  2  colored. 


1 3  colored. 


;« Vice  principal. 
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Table  10. — Salaries  in  public  element4xry  schools  of  cities  of  more  than  10,000 

inhabitants — Continued. 

CUies  having  10,000  artd  fewer  than  UfiOO  iiihabUants-^ContiniKil. 


Chamberabiug,  Pa.— Continued. 
Teachexs— Continued. 

Imale.at $585 

12feniaie,8t 585 

lfemale,at 540 

11  female,  at 522 

9female,at. 405 

Coaldale,  Pa.: 
Principals— 

2male,at 800 

lfemale,aL 800 

Teadiora— 

2  female,  at 495 

20female,at 450 

Ifemaleiat. 400 

Dubois,  Pa.: 
Teachez»— 

imale.at *80 

2female,at «65 

4female,at »60 

7  female,  at «58 

16  female,  at. "55 

8  female,  at "S3 

8  female,  at "50 

4female,at "48 

1  female,  at "46 

0  female,  at "43 

6female,at. "40 

Dunmore,  Pa.: 
Principals— 

lmale.at 825 

5  female,  at 675 

lfemale,at 625 

Teachers— 

19  female ,  at 600 

10  female,  at 575 

4  female,  at 550 

6  female,  at 525 

15female,at 500 

8female,at. 400 

Graensburs,  Pa.: 
Principals— 

lmale,at 1,000 

1  male,  at 900 

lmale,at 810 

2  male,  at 675 

1  female,  at 675 

Teachers— 

Imale.at 810 

6  female,  at 630 

Imale.at 585 

16female,at 585 

^8female,at 563 

13  female,  at. 540 

Lebanon,  Pa: 
Principals— 

1  male,  at 630 

1  female,  at 536 

3  female,  at 531 

2  female,  at 513 

1  female,  at 495 

1  female,  at 486 

2female,at 468 

Teachers— 

8  female,  at 540 

1  female,  at 495 

6  female,  at 477 

6  female,  at 468 

88female,at 450 

lfemale,at. 406 

3iemale,at 360 

McKees  Rocks,  Pa.: 
Principals-— 

2  female,  at 900 

1  female,  at 850 

Teachers— 

3female,at 800 

2  female,  at 750 

2  female,  at 700 

6female,at 600 

8  female,  at 550 

10  female,  at 600 

>  Assistants. 


Mahanoy,  Pa.: 
Teachers— 

3  female,  at |675 

4  female,  at 630 

Imale.at 585 

5  female,  at 585 

7fema]e,at 540 

1  male,  at 495 

6  female,  at 496 

Imale.at 450 

23female,at 450 

Moneesen.  Pa.: 
Principals— 

lfemale,at ,...  .  "95 

3female,at "78 

Teachers— 

1  female,  at "80 

4  female,  at "70 

2  female,  at "68 

4  female,  at "65 

7  female,  at "63 

2  female,  at "60 

8  female,  at "68 

6  female,  at "55 

2  female,  at "53 

6  female,  at "50 

Mount  Carmel,  Pa.: 

Principals— 

1  male, at i,200 

Imale.at tao 

lfeinale,at 630 

lf^male,at 540 

Teachers— 

lmale,at i,080 

2feinale,at 865 

Imale.at 810 

2  female,  at 513 

11  female,  at 495 

13female,at 468 

10female,at 450 

7feinale,at. 360 

Nantlooke,  Pa.: 
Principals— 

4male.at 800 

2  female,  at 800 

lfemale,at 725 

lmale,at 600 

Teachers— 

lfemale,at 700 

lfemale,at 600 

3  female,  at 575 

7  female,  at 650 

10  female,  at 520 

18  female,  at 500 

17feinale,at 400 

Phoenixville,  Pa.: 

Principal— 

lfemale,at 666 

1  female,  at 618 

1  female,  at 694 

1  female,  at 670 

Teachers— 

7  female,  at 546 

6  female,  at 523 

4  female,  at 499 

9  female,  at 475 

2female,at 428 

Pittston,  Pa.: 
Principals— 

2female,at 808 

lfemale,at 760 

3  female,  at 713 

1  female,  at 666 

Teachers— 

8female,at 713 

3female,at 665 

3  female,  at 618 

9  female,  at 670 

3female,at 642 

3female,at 523 

2female,at 494 

17  female,  at 476 

•  Per  month. 
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Table  10. — Salaries  in  ptiblic  elementary  schools  of  cities  of  mare  than  10,000 

inhabitants — Continued. 

CUiet  having  lOfiOO  and  fewer  than  UfiOO  ifikoMtente— Contlniied. 


Plttston,  Pa.— Gontinaed. 
Teachem— Continued. 

5  female,  at S405 

9female,at 380 

,  Pottstown,  Pa.: 
Principals— 

lmale,at 660 

Teachers— 

2niale.at 060 

7  female,  at 560 

1  male,  at 530 

50  female,  at 500 

5  female,  at 400 

Shamokin,  Pa.: 

Principals— 

6male,at 810 

Teachers— 

lmale.at 406 

50femaie,at ^428 

Sharon,  Pa.: 
Principals— 

7f6male,at 676 

Teachers— 

8  female,  at 630 

11  female,  at 540 

18  female,  at 405 

8  female,  at 450 

6  female,  at 360 

Soath  Bethelehem,  Pa.: 

Principals— 

4  male,  at » 715 

1  female,  at 1 715 

Teachers— 

28  female,  at 1 602 

15  female,  at i  501 

Sunbury,  Pa.'w 
Principals— 

1  male,  at 675 

Sfemale,at 675 

Teachers— 

1  male,  at 603 

2  female,  at 603 

lmale.at 585 

1  female,  at 585 

1  male,  at 513 

18  female,  at 513 

1  male,  at 468 

19  female,  at 468 

1  female,  at 270 

Uniontown,  Pa.: 

Principals— 

4male,at 000 

Teachers— 

2  female,  at 675 

4  female,  at 630 

lmale.at 585 

7  female,  at 585 

4  female,  at 558 

13  female,  at 540 

8  female,  at 513 

7  female,  at 495 

2  female,  at 486 

2  female,  at 477 

3  female,  at 468 

1  female,  at 450 

4  female,  at 450 

Warren,  Pa.: 

Princiiwls— 

6  female,  at « » 70 

Teachers- 

44female,at «»58 

Washington,  Pa.: 
Principal*— 

4male.at 900 

3female,at 900 

Teachers— 

5  female,  at 608 

33  female,  at 585 

4  female,at 663 

24  female,  at 540 

1  female,  at 518 

7  female ,  at 495 


West  Chester,  Pa.: 

Principals — 

lmale,at $1,000 

lfemaie,at 950 

lmale.at 000 

lfemale,at 900 

Teachers— 

2  female,  at 7S0 

6  female,  at 6S0 

10  female,  at 000 

8female,at 650 

WiUdnsburg,  Pa.: 
Principals— 

5female,at 1,080 

Teachers— 

7female,at 900 

7  female,  at 810 

6  female,  at 765 

20female,at 720 

24  female,  at €75 

2female,  at 8)0 

2female,at 68S 

lfemale,at 640 

Central  Falls,  R.  I.: 
Prinolpab— 

lfemale,at 800 

lfemale,at 740 

lfemale,at 6fl0 

lfemale,at 690 

1  female,  at 610 

Teachflr»-' 

26female,at 600 

8  female,  at 500 

3  female,  at 530 

efemale^at 49 

Spartanburg.  S.  C: 
Principals— 

lma]e,at 1,30 

2male,at 1.00 

*1  male,  at 781 

*lmale,at 300 

Teachers— 

27  female,  at 495 

10  female,  at 450 

2  female,  at 405 

*8female,at 240 

*  3  female,  at 225 

*4female,at 180 

Aberdeen,  8.  Dak.: 
Principal*— 

2female,at 9Q0 

lfemale,at 765 

2female,at 720 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.: 
Principals— 

1  male,  at i,20O 

lmale,at 1,000 

3  female,  at 1,000 

2female,at 900 

Teachers— 

12  female,  at 750 

18female,at TOO 

14female,at 6S0 

16female,at 600 

Beaumont,  Tex.: 
Principals— 

1  male,  at 1,200 

2  male,  at i  mo 

2  male,  at 1,000 

1  female,  at i  OOO 

*1  male,  at 766 

Teachers— 

12female,at 675 

8  female,  at 630 

14  female,  at 685 

1  female,  at 640 

'lmale.at 495 

*  9  female,  at 496 

» 14  female,  at 450 

«  6  female,  at 406 


Average. 


*  Per  month. 


'Colored. 


«1  colored. 


•Scolored. 
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Table  10. — Salaries  in  public  elementary  schools  of  cities  of  more  than  10,000 

inhabiiofrUa — Contiiiuea. 


aOe*  ha^  lOfiOO  and  fewer  (ban  UfiOO  InAabitonto— Continued. 


Gebome,  Tex.: 
Priiu^pal»— 

1  male,  at $1,200 

6female,at 720 

ilznale.at 630 

Ifemalfiyat 540 

Teacben— 

lfeanale,at 676 

lfemale,at 630 

lfemale,at 586 

7  female,  at 540 

4female,at 406 

10female,at 450 

iSfemale^at 360 

DennisoD,  Tex.: 
Principab— 

OfQmale,at 720 

Teacihflra— 

8female,at 676 

19female,at 640 

12female,at 406 

Manhall,  Tez.: 
Princ^aLH- 

lmalB,at 1,000 

lmale,at 000 

lmale,at 810 

>lfemale,at 686 

ilmale.at 640 

11  female,  at 838 

Teacheia — 

Ifemale,  at 676 

2female,at 630 

lfemale,at 663 

Ifemale,  at 640 

10  female,  at 518 


2  female,  at. 

2  female,  at. 

Ifemale,  at. 
1 1  female,  at. 
>  6  female,  at. 


406 
473 
450 
383 
360 

i7female,at 338 

Paleotlne,  Tex.: 
Prizic^;»al»— 

1  male,  at 1,300 

Imale.at 1,200 

2  female,  at ^ 960 

lfemale,at 563 

Taaidiers — 

14female,at 686 

14female,at 405 

2female,at 450 

43female,at 406 

»6female,at 360 

1 2  female,  at 316 

Temple,  Tex.: 
Principals — 

lma]e,at 1,440 

Imale^at 1,320 

900 
720 
676 
630 

630 
585 
563 
540 
495 
450 
360 


1  female,  at 

2  female,  at 

1  female,  at, 
11  male,  at.. 

Teachers— 

7  female,  at 

2  female,  at. 

4  female,  at, 

6  female,  at, 

8  female,  at 
*  7  female,  at 

5  female,  at 
Burlington,  Vt: 

Principals— 

1  male,  at.. 

1  female,  at 
Teachers— 

7  female,  at 


1,200 

700 

700 

lfemale,at 050 

25  female,  at 

10  female,  at 

8  female,  at 

3  female,  at 

8  female,  at 


I  Colored. 


Vice  principals. 


526 
500 
450 
426 
400 


I  Borlington,  Vt.— Continued. 
Teachers— Continued. 

5  female,  at 

2female,at 

Ifemale,  at. 

1  female,  at. 

1  female,  at 

2  female,  at. 

9  female,  at 

Ifemale,  at. 


Alexandria,  Va.: 
PrinciiMb— 

1  male,  at... 
11  male.  at... 
M  female,  at.  < 
Teachers— 

1  female,  at. . 

4  female,  at.. 

14  female,  at. , 

14  male,  at... 

1 4  female,  at. . 

1  male,  at. . . 
8  female,  at.. 

DanTille,  Va.: 
Principals— 

2  male,  at... 
1  male,  at... 


19fteiniale,at... 

Ifemale,  at... 
12  female,  at... 
11  female,  at. . . 

Ifemale,  at... 

1  male,  at 

Ifemale,  at... 

1 16  female,  at... 

>  3  female,  at... 

Staunton,  Va.: 
Principals— 

1  male,  at.... 
Teachers— 

Ifemale,  at... 

1  female,  at. . . 

0  female,  at. . . 

2  female,  at. . . 
Ifemale,  at... 

>1  male,  at 

«  4  female,  at... 

1 1  f«nale,  at. . . 

1 2  female,  at. . . 
1 1  female,  at. . . 
1 1  female,  at. . . 

Aberdeen,  Wash.: 
Principals — 

1  male,  at 

1  female,  at. . . 

2  female,  at. . . 
1  female,  at. . . 

Teachers— 

5  female,  at. . , 

1  female,  at. . . 

2  female,  at. . . 

2  female,  at. . . 
14  female,  at. . . 

10  female,  at... 

Everett,  Wash.: 
Principals— 

6  male,  at 

1  female,  at. . . 

1  female,  at. . . 
Teachers— 

8  female,  at. . . 

3  female,  at. . . 
38  female,  at. . . 

9  female,  at. . . 
8  female,  at. . . 

11  female,  at. . . 
8  female,  at. . . 

2  female,  at. . . 
1  female,  at. . . 


1376 
360 
360 
324 
300 
288 
216 
180 


1,200 
776 
776 

600 
576 
650 
450 
450 
438 
438 


1,400 
1,300 

605 
660 
640 
496 
440 
425 
350 
330 
275 


1,350 

675 
630 
495 
406 
360 
316 
315 
297 
270 
261 
262 


1,660 

1,080 

1,029 

665 

906 
900 
877 
847 
770 
720 


1,620 
1,440 
1,290 

960 
930 
900 
870 
840 
780 
720 
660 
630 


*  4  colored. 


*  1  oolored. 


i  5  colored. 
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Table  10. — Salaries  in  public  elementary  schools  of  cities  of  rrvote  than  10,000 

inhabitants — Continued. 


CUiea  having  10,000  and  fewer  than  86.000  inhabitants— ContinoBd. 


North  Yakima,  Wash.: 
Principals— 

1  male,  at $1, 300 

3  female,  at 1,300 

1  female,  at. 1, 150 

2  female,  at 1,050 

1  female,  at 900 

Teachers — 

20female,at 900 

6female,at 850 

10female,at 800 

16  female,  at 750 

5  female,  at 700 

1  female,  at 660 

Bluefteld,  W.  Va.: 
Principals— 

1  male,  at 720 

2  female,  at 675 

1 1  male,  at 675 

Teachers— 

1 3  male,  at 640 

»  37  female,  at 640 

1  female,  at 495 

»1  male,  at 405 

1 1  female,  at 405 

Charleston,  W.  Va.: 
Principals — 

1  male,  at 1 ,  125 

3  female,  at 1,125 

1  male,  at 1, 100 

1  female,  at 1,000 

1  female,  at 900 

1  female,  at 810 

1  female,  at 720 

1  female,  at 600 

Teachers— 

5  female ,  at 675 

2  female,  at 630 

2female,at 603 

8  female,  at 686 

3  female,  at 676 

1  male,  at 667 

9  female,  at 667 

3  female,  at 658 

6  female,  at 649 

10  female,  at 640 

2  female,  at 531 

8  female,  at 622 

6  female,  at 613 

1  female,  at 604 

1  male,  at 495 

3  female,  at 495 

5  female,  at 486 

1  male,  at 477 

3  female,  at 477 

8  female,  at 468 

3  female,  at 459 

1  male,  at 450 

.  8  female,  at 450 

2  female,  at 441 

5  female,  at 432 

3  female,  at 396 

3  female,  at 387 

3female,at 360 

Appleton,  Wis.: 

Supervising  principals— 

2  male,  at 1,660 

2male,at 1,600 

Principals— 

1  female,  at 650 

1  female,  at 630 

1  female,  at 585 

Teachers— 

lfemale,at 675 

1  female,  at 663 

4  female,  at 630 

4  female,  at 585 

6  female,  at 563 

17  female,  at 510 

6  female,  at 518 

6  female,  at 495 

2  female ,  at 473 

4female,at > 450 


Ashland,  Wis.: 
Principals— 

3male,at w<,>^ 

lfemaie,at 960 

lltoia]e,at TSi 

Teachers— 

lfemale,at 780 

1  female,  at 090 

11  female,  at 600 

6female,at 600 

9female,at 570 

3f6male,at 510 

2  female,  at 610 

3female,at 480 

5  female,  at 


Bddt,  Wis.: 
Teachers— 

lfemale,at 800 

1  female,  at 770 

3female,at 750 

lfemale,at 680 

lfemale,at 650 

1  female,  at 600 

16  female,  at 670 

5female,at 661 

lf6male,at 542 

6female,at 491 

6  female,  at 475 

1  female,  at 458 

3  female,  at 438 

Eau  Claire,  Wis.: 

Supervising  prindpab— 

1  feznale,  at 675 

Principals— 

1  male,  at 856 

2male,at 8U 

4  female,  at 7(5 

1  female,  at 7S 

2female,at 675 

Teachers- 

64  female,  at 6<0 

2  female ,  at 518 

2  female,  at 510 

8  female,  at 496 

2  female,  at 473 

1  female,  at 468 

7  female,  at 450 

Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.: 
Principals- 

2female,at 835 

4  female,  at 780 

3  female,  at 735 

Teachers— 

32female,at 660 

11  female,  at 630 

7  female,  at 600 

lfemale,at 475 

Janesville,  Wis.: 
Teachers— 

lfemale,at 750 

lfemale,at 743 

1  female,  at 730 

1  female,  at 690 

2female,at 680 

1  female,  at 630 

8  female,  at 600 

8  female,  at 575 

10  female,  at 5!D 

3  female,  at 625 

3  female,  at 500 

7  female,  at 475 

1  female,  at 435 

Kenosha,  Wis.: 

Supervising  principak— 

2  male,  at l,  300 

1  female,  at i,200 

1  male,  at i,  lOO 

1  female,  at i ,  lOO 

42female,at 830 

Principals— 

lfemale,at 800 


1  Colored. 


I  colored. 


'  4  colored. 


<  Vice  principals. 
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Table  10. — Salaries  in  public  elementary  schools  of  cities  of  more  than  10,000 

inhatntants — Contiiiued . 

CUU8  having  10,000  and  fewer  than  MSfiOO  <nAafrttan<«— Continued. 


E8D08ba,  Wis— Continued. 
Teachers— 

3fQmaIe,at. S713 

/         Ifemale^at. 680 

Imale.at 665 

6feanaie,at 665 

1  female ,  at 64 1 

16female,at 618 

6ftsnale,at 504 

13female,at 670 

4l!Bmale,at 546 

8female,at 523 

2female,at 490 

8fainale,at. 475 

Manitowoc,  Wis.: 

Prindpab — 

amale.at 050 

lfeniaie,at 000 

lfBmale,at 750 

lfemale,at. 600 

Teachers— 

3female,at 625 

5female,at 

6  female,  at 

6  female,  at 

4  female,  at 

4  female,  at 

2  female,  at 

Marinette,  Wis.: 

Principals— 

1  female,  at 

a  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

1  female,  at 

1  female,  at 


600 
575 
550 
525 
500 
475 


608 
670 
670 
660 
646 


Marinette,  Wis. — Continued. 

Teachers — 

4female,at $617 

8female,at 503 

2female,at 570 

19female,at 525 

3female,at 408 

6female,at 475 

4f6male,at 428 

Wausau,  Wis.: 

Principals — 

lmale,at 1,100 

lmale,at 720 

Imale.at 608 

3femaie,at 608 

lfBmale,at. 630 

Teachers — 

7fBma]e,at 586 

3female,at 563 

Ofemale,at 640 

2female,at 518 

17female,at 406 

13female,at. 450 

Cheyenne.  Wyo.: 

rrincipals— 

lfemale,at 1,060 

4f6male,at 1,020 

Teachers — 

10female,at 000 

1  female,  at 870 

7female,at 840 

6female,at 810 

6female,at 780 

2female,at 710 

lfemale,at 660 
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THE  TANOIBLE  KEWABD8  OF  TEACHING. 


Tablx  11. — SaJariu  in  public  elementary  schools  in  cities  having  5fl00  aand  fewer  Ihan 

10,000  inhabitants. 

(Flgons  in  itallo  relate  to  men;  the  other  figures  to  women.] 


Buperviatng 
pnnoipale. 

Prinel^)a]B. 

Teaeben. 

Cities. 

• 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Florenoe.  Ala 

1 

11585 

4 

t02 

^fc     •^^"  ^^U^n^^^U     ^  ^  ^MW  »»»■«»■■»•••■••••■■■•■■■■■»»•»■■■••»■■•■■ 

1 

450 

3 

414 

1 

432 

3 

396 

1/ 

9B0 

2 
3 

»2 

378 
380 
180 

HontBville.  Ala 

\1 

900 

2 

540 

"■*%»**Wiy  »  Mmmi^^m    ^^amm  •••••«■••««»••■«**■■■•   ■••■   •■•••■•••«   ••• 

8 
110 

506 

270 

New  Decatur.  Ala 

1 

668 

^  ^  ^^  WW        ^t^W^^rwIWW^^'^'  9     ^^^MW*  •••••••••»•■•••••••     ■•     ■••«*■     ■•■■     ■■     •■ 

2 

4 

406 
450 

3 

428 

»/ 

¥» 

0 

406 

»/ 

m 

»1 

325 

Bisbee.  Axis 

1 

1,000 

4 

810 

^^  ^a^  m^^^^0^    ^  Ml*  M^WV  ••■••••••••■•*•■•■•■•••■■■■    ■••■•••■•          ••    •■    ■ 

3 

855 

6 

788 

1 

810 

1 

786 

1 

765 

3 
3 
3 
5 

743 
720 
688 

675 

1 

1,080 
000 

1 

855 

3 

7 

810 

1 

888 

20 

715 

1 

855 

/ 

3 

16 

1 

1 

7« 

m 

/ 

1 

675 

Presoott.  Arts 

1 

1 

025 
860 

1 
3 

900 

^m    A  ^^1^^^^^  W  W  ■     ^  ^"W  w^W  •••••••••^•••••■■•v***************    ■    •••    ■•    a 

« 

850 

1 

775 

2 

790 

M 

525 

«1 

450 

«1 

400 

«l 

3tt 

Helena.  Ark 

1 

900 
810 

9 
U 

510 

^^^^v  ^r^B  ^i^^B^^^^  ■        ^^^^^  ^^     ^^^^       ^^^^^^^^^^^^V^V^^^V^^^^^^^^^^^^^v^^^^B 

360 

Parasould.  Ark 

g 

000 

2 

480 

^^       V^^H  ^fgy  ^^  ^W^  ^^"  ■       ^"  ^^  ^  ^'^^     ^^^^^••••••■■■■^^■^^^^•^^^•^•■^•^■•■■■* 

6 
2 

2 

4« 
400 
360 

A  IhftnihrA,  Cal 

g 

1,400 

/ 

UOkB 

^»  ^^^^^.^P^BV^^^B^V  ^*r  ^  ^p^  W         ^^    ^^»^    ^^^^*VVVH«V^V^VVV^VVVVV«BB*VVB*VV>VVV«SB 

1 

1,400 

10 

^2£ 

1 

1,300 

U 
5 

1 

906 

960 
808 

Marsrsville,  Cal 

/ 

l,S0O 

1 

/.O00 

8 

800 

SanRa&el,Cal 

/ 

1,500 

13 

900 

1       ^ 

1,000 

Santa  Ana,  Cal 

i 

M,f7* 
•1,275 

35 

•743 

^^^'^r^^m^m  ^F^P^      ^^  ^^^^^^^^^W          ^^    m  m  ^  ^^^^^^^     B^^^^v     ^^^^^^^^ip^vv^vavv     a     ■■■     ■     «•     ■     ■■ 

Boulder,  Colo 

1 
1 

1,1U 
1,125 

10 

7 

810 

766 

/ 

900 

4 

720 

4 

000 

3 

675 

1 

1 

810 

4 

1 

4 

«1 

C» 
685 

540 
225 

Camion  City,  Colo 

i 

900 

3 

720 

1 

000 

/ 

m 

2 

705 

13 
5 

675 
630 

1 

685 

1 

M 

8U 

iCok>red. 


>  Part  time. 


Average. 
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Table  II. Salar%e$  in  public  elemenUary  khooU  in  eUiea  having  6,000  and  fewer  than 

10,000  vnhab%tanU—Conimued. 


SuperriBing 
pnnoipalB. 

Prinoipals. 

TeaohArs. 

Cities. 

Namr 
l3er. 

Salary. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Nam« 
ber. 

Salary. 

Qripple  Greek.  Colo 

5 

$1,380 

$1,380 

17 

S840 

^r^  ^m^  m^^^^     ^>^»  ^F^*^^  ■     ^""^^B^^  ■•••■    ■«*■■>•■«■■«■■■•■•■«•■*•■■    ■••• 

1,260 

5 

702 

1,200 

10 

744 

1,128 

18 

606 

1 

780 

6 

048 

LeadTlIle.  Colo 

1 
1 

760 

^^^^^^r^f^r^^^     W    ^V^P^r^^W        ^^^  ^^^B^^r  ^     VB      ••••••■•••^••^•••••■••■••^^^^"^^••^      ^^ 

750 

5 

720 

2 

690 

6 

660 

3 

630 

1 

600 

Brp"ford. '^I'np,..                       ,, 

1 
1 

650 

^1^  •^^^■^■■n^B  ^^A      ^»^  ^^M^I^iS  VVSaaaa»att»»»««     ■•M*a**«***     ■■•«••     *■•     ■     ■•■ 

600 

1 

650 

* 

0 
2 

4 
3 
3 

500 

475 
450 
426 
400 

TWhy,  romn ..,,..,,                                                                 . . 

2 

800 

1 

760 

^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^m     9      ^^  ^^P^^^^^^^^  ^^^■^^^^^•■■■•■^■■^^^■^^^^^•^^^^^^^»^»     ■"     »^ 

7 
11 

4 

700 
660 
650 

Ettt  Hartfocd.  Conn 

5 

1,000 

1 

700 

^^^■^^^^^^P       ^^•^^►^■^1^     ^P^  V^^V  ^^»  ■         ^*^  ^^■^■'^■^PM    99SB«WWVfl«VWV*V«VV«B«aaV«^V^^SVVVB 

t 

9$5 
000 

1 
1 

660 
660 

12 

TOO 

1 

600 

3 

880 

• 

5 
2 
2 

8 
1 

10 
7 

475 
456 
450 
425 
418 
400 
380 

ITAfrfl^lif,  r^mn   ,    . , 

800 
775 
750 
000 
UO 

20 

*525 

^*  ^BWB^i^^PK^^a    ^k^^^ffM^iM^v  •••••••••■•*■*•«*••■••••■■■•■•■■•■*    •■•    • 

Oroton.  fJonn ,...,..       . .  , , 

...... 

4 

486 

^^v  ^  ^^  ^r^^^P^vH       ^"^  W^VH^HP^   V    ^    ^■•Vvv«vv*VV'V''*v*****^**v^***'^^^^^*' 

450 

640 

1 

432 

450 

0 
1 
3 
2 

1 
1 

405 
887 
378 
860 
350 
321 

2 

1 

315 
807 

Hnntfiifft47<P.  rVffin ....       

1 

000 

1 

700 

1 

025 

2 

675 

1 

575 

1 

1 
3 

650 
600 
576 

5 
5 

650 
525 

• 

3 
3 
2 

475 
450 
425 

K^fllfnplY   rrmn 

1 

700 

1 
4 
f 

4 
6 
4 
2 
2 

650 
500 

418 
380 
842 
304 

New  MOftard.  Conn 

1 

650 

1 

650 

^  "        ■■•■^i*«^#>  %KS    ^tr^0m^Mmm  ■•••••••••••■••••••"•••••■••■"    •    •••■ 

1 

7 

500 
450 

1 1  aaiistaDt  prlDOlpal. 


*  Average. 
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Table  11. — Salaries  in  public  elementary  schools  in  cities  having  5,000  and  fewer  than 

10,000  inhabitants — Continued. 


Cities. 


Plainfleld,  Conn. 


Plymouth.  Conn. 
Putnam,  Coxm... 


SouthJngton,  Conn. 


Stafford,  Conn. 


Stonlngton,  Conn. . . . 


Stratford,  Conn.... 


Winchester,  Conn. 


Albany,  Oa... 
Amerlcus,  Oa. 


Dublin,  Oa... 
Elberton,  Oa. 


Fitzgerald,  Oa. 


Oainesville,  Oa. 


Marietta,  Oa. 


Supervising 
pnnoipalB. 


Num- 
ber. 


*1 


Salary. 


9is4O0 


1,600 
1,000 


Principals. 


Num- 
ber. 


1 
3 
2 

»1 


1 
1 

2 
1 
1 
1 


1 
»1 


1 

2 

*1 


*1 


Salary. 


KUO 
600 
466 
466 
428 


000 
670 

700 
6S0 
600 
660 


1,900 
900 
634 


800 


1,000 
730 
075 

000 


730 


605 
640 
406 


700 


Teachers. 


Num- 
ber. 


1  Assistant  principal. 

s  Also  principal  or  high  school. 


*  Average. 
^Colwed. 


•  2  colored. 


19 
4 


36 
/ 

10 
4 
1 

19 
4 
5 
2 
1 
7 
1 
3 
6 
2 
8 
3 

12 
4 
3 
1 
6 
8 
8 
4 
4 
3 
4 
1 
6 
1 
4 
2 
3 
7 
1 
4 
1 
1 

13 

*1 

*1 

2 

5 
6 

•  / 
4 

«4 
«10 

18 
2 

11 
5 
2 
5 
5 
2 

*4 
3 
6 
9 

»4 
3 
1 
1 

10 
1 


Salary. 


1419 
890 


«4» 
600 

soo 

380 
600 

500 
475 
435 

400 
518 
444 
430 
407 
37D 
S33 


507 
468 

440 
4» 
42S 
410 
3» 


67$ 
560 
5S 
SOO 

475 
450 
750 


600 
575 
550 
535 
500 
475 
450 
640 
360 
450 

zn 

585 

510 
495 
460 
450 
270 
235 
495 
540 
450 
200 
510 
518 
493 
450 
248 
450 
405 
360 
315 
270 
235 
540 
495 
450 
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Table  11. — Salaries  in  puhlic  elementary  schools  in  citiea  having  5^000  and  fewer  than 

10,000  inhabUanis — Continued. 


Supenrising 
pnncipals. 

Principals. 

Teachers. 

Cities. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Ntiin- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Thomasvnie,  Oa 

1 

S700 
49S 

8 
4 

8500 

475 

3 

450 

12 

270 

»1 

225 

12 

216 

Lewistan,  Idaho 

2 

000 

8 
2 

720 

675 

2 

630 

2 

585 

Pooatello,  Idaho 

2 
1 

1,125 
000 

5 

8 

778 

m  9\^ 

740 

16 

720 

Beardstown,  Dl 

/ 
3 

766 
flOO 

4 

1 

585 

520 

7 

405 

1 

475 

11 

450 

Berwyn,  lU 

2 
2 

876 
800 

5 

4 

800 

-  -  -          ^  ^^j  ^™» »— —     ^                                              «     ««vv     «_«___«■■■>■■••■■ 

775 

3 

750 

6 

700 

4 

650 

2 

600 

2 

550 

OBtralia,ni 

2 

1/ 

790 
090 

2 

1 

663 

618 

3 

585 

2 
4 

3 

3 

«6 

8 

m 

405 
473 
450 
428 
405 
383 

Chai1«8toD,  m 

7 
2 
2 

360 
585 

540 

4 

618 

1 

473 

3 

450 

3 

428 

6 

405 

DaKalb,ni 

1 
1 

1,000 
000 

5 
4 

675 

w                —»»»•••••■—••••■—»»■»••■■•••••••••••■••    ■••• 

650 

/ 

780 

2 
6 
6 
3 
1 

625 
600 
525 
500 
350 

IWxon,  111 

2 
2 

675 
640 

1 
6 

518 

406 

3 

460 

Edwardsville,  111 

1 

1630 
7iO 

4 
1 
4 

3 

405 
585 

540 

518 

1 

513 

5 

405 

2 

450 

«3 

405 

1 
1 
1 

360 
875 

725 

1 

725 

1 

675 

1 

660 

3 

625 

6 

600 

• 

1 
5 
5 

575 
550 
500 

1  Colored. 


*loolored. 
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Table  11. — Salaries  in  public  elementary  schools  in  cities  having  5,000  and  fewer  than 

10,000  inhabitants — Continued. 


Cities. 


Columbus.  Ind. 


ConnersvUle,  Ind. . 
Crawfcrdsrlllej  Ind. 


Frankfort,  Ind. 
Goshen  «Ind... 


Superrlsing 
prinoipaia. 


Num- 
ber. 


Salary. 


$1,060 


Principals. 


Num- 
ber. 


Salary. 


f 

2 

i 

1 


Greensburg,  Ind. 


5 
/ 
1 
1 
M 
1 
$ 


t!fO 
720 

9S0 


866 
855 
786 

94S 
788 
765 
720 


Teaehers. 


Num- 
ber. 


1 
2 
7 
1 
4 
2 
2 
2 


Salary. 


1,000 
900 
700 
865 

750 
575 
690 


1 
s  1 


34 

10 


12 


766 
676 


1675 
657 
630 
612 


558 

540 
'513 

m 

496 
450 
703 
630 
518 
501 
667 
665 
063 
661 
659 
658 
656 
6SS 
650 


627 
63 
6B 
«» 
fit 

as 
m 

606 

518 
507 
407 
399 
393 
301 
143 
1613 
t515 
385 
7» 
630 
623 
618 
617 
616 
613 
613 
608 
585 
534 
518 
513 
512 
505 
504 
412 
730 
675 
653 
630 
630 
623 
613 
540 
536 
406 


iPart  time. 


*  Assistants. 


•  Average. 
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Table  11. — Scdcaries  in  ptibUc  eUmmUxry  schools  in  cities  having  5,000  and  fewer  than 

lOflOO  tn^6tten<«— Continued. 


Cities. 


Hart&rdjlnd. 


LabaiKm,  Ind, 


Unton,  Ind. 


lhdjB(m,I]id. 


New  Castle,  Ind. 


NoblMvflle,Iiid.. 


Baperyislni; 
pnncipals. 


Num- 
ber. 


Salary. 


Principals. 


Num- 
ber. 


1 
8 
1 
/ 


1 
2 


1 
3 


f 

1 


Salary. 


i765 
676 
675 
630 


810 
675 


900 
6S0 


810 


8W 
810 


810 
720 


Teachers. 


Num- 
ber. 


16 
11 
2 
3 
2 
3 
1 
5 
2 
1 
3 
2 


Salary. 


1  Part  time. 
43665^—14 12 


*  Colored. 


668 
628 
624 
621 
620 
619 
619 
618 
617 
609 
603 
656 
524 
617 
614 
610 
600 
488 
457 
460 
422 
630 
620 
619 
617 
616 
612 
585 
522 
518 
617 
609 
60S 
419 
S9g 
676 
660 
630 
616 
607 
692 
685 
640 
610 
698 
637 
695 
604 
693 
691 
688 
687 
686 
679 
679 
675 
£73 
667 
666 
630 
612 
686 
640 
495 
675 
632 
630 
621 
613 
631 
460 
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Table  11. — Salaries  in  public  eUnusrUary  schools  in  cities  having  SfiOO  ani  fewer  (htm 

10,000  tnAa6ito?it«— Continued. 


Cities. 

Ouuervlsfiig 

Teaobflo. 

Num- 
ber. 

1 

Salary. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Num- 
ber. 

Sabiy. 

Portland,  Ind 

1 

tres 

648 

|87f 

w 

675 

2 

658 

6» 
614 
51S 
517 
515 
509 

SOB 

479 

ShdbTTlllB.  Tnri 

810 

618 

■i^B^^ffBM'^v    w  A^i^nr  ■  ^aa^n^  •wvvvsvsvwwww^w^h^vsvvs^wwvvvsv^svvvvs 

810 
7&5 
720 

830 

12 

890 
630 

6n 

eti 

613 
523 
511 

• 

8M 

WabMihylkid 

5 

750 

10 

6B 

ea 

619 

618 

615 

614 

613 

613 

6U 

608 

570 

5S0 
5tt 
530 
521 
530 
519 

517 

515 
511 

IVhIMfiff.  TimI -.    

835 

12 

m 

660 

550 

Cedar  FaUa.  Iowa 

900 

730 

^^^^^••^i*      ^"    •^■■•^J    ^m^^  "»  w^  •    •••■    ■■»»»™^w™^»^™»^w»»»    ■■^wsww«««S9a 

075 

12 

585 

630 

685 

CantervlIlB.  Iowa 

7t0 

804 

-^^-^PBA  m*M    W  ••^n^B     ^»^^  ""  ^^  ••■^    ™    •    ^»^»™™™^^^»™w^^^»»    KSHS    «*«■    •••9V 

675 

498 

680 

«6 

460 

8 
1 

496 
458 

• 

3 
8 
2 

4tt 

40 
4B 
800 

Charles  Oltr.Iowm.. 

686 

^^^  ^p^p^^^^A  V^^^^p     ^^P  ^P  ^r^W    W     ^^^^   ^^  ^P^  ^  ^^    ^    ^    ^   ^^  ^^^^    ^^^^^^^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^^v^v^^vvv 

* 

600 
800 

■ 

• 

3 

560 
5« 
525 
500 
400 

CiMton.  Iowa 

8 

720 

o 

618 

^^P  ^p  ^^Vv  ^F^r^^^  ■       ^^^^     W     ^PV    ^VVV^V^VV^V^     ^^^^^V     VV^^     ^^^^     ^^^^^V^^     SVvV9V     V 

1 

680 

16 

486 
473 
450 

Fort  Madison,  Iowa 

i 

8SS 

1 

886 

4 

675 

7 

640 

486 

450 

• 

14 

800 

»1 
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Table  11. — iSalaries  in  public  elementary  schools  in  cities  having  5,000  and  fewer  than 

lOflOO  tnAo^Uan^jH- Continued. 


atles. 


Qiiimallflowa. 


Odwflin,  IbWB 

Oskaloosa,  Iowa 

Aiktmsas  City,  Kans. 


Cbanate,  Kans. 


Emporia,  Kans. 


Oalaiia,  Kans. 


lbla,Kaii8. 


JanctUm  City,  Eans. . 


Newton,  Kaos. 


Ottawa,  Kaos. 


Sauna,  Kaos. 


Su 


Supervising 
inincipals. 


Niimr 
ber. 


Salary. 


Principals. 


Num- 
ber. 


1 
3 


/ 
3 
2 


I 
1 
1 


t 
1 
2 


1 
1 
1 


1 
2 

1 


/ 
2 
2 
1 


Salary. 


$720 


068 

518 


720 


720 
675 


BtO 

res 

766 


810 
765 
720 
630 
608 
585 


976 
676 
586 


900 
810 
810 
786 
675 

630 


766 
675 
630 


810 
765 
720 


900 
765 
720 
675 


Teachers. 


Num- 
ber. 


1 
1 
5 
3 
5 
1 
1 
1 
5 

10 
5 
1 

84 
2 
2 
3 
i 
9 
1 
8 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
6 
1 
1 
0 
2 
7 
1 
2 
8 
3 
2 
6 
8 
8 
6 

13 
1 
7 
7 
5 
8 
1 
5 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
8 
5 
4 
2 

12 
1 
1 
6 
1 
8 
2 

12 
4 

10 
6 
8 


Salary. 


$585 

575 

5*0 

518 

405 

473 

450 

518 

495 

473 

450 

563 

540 

495 

450 

585 

640 

540 

518 

496 

473 

450 

428 

405 

686 

586 

563 

540 

495 

460 

360 

630 

618 

612 

595 

567 

540 

513 

405 

450 

473 

450 

428 

405 

383 

540 

495 

473 

450 

428 

405 

585 

563 

540 

496 

473 

405 

540 

519 

495 

473 

450 

630 

585 

580 

560 

540 

535 

495 

776 

630 

585 

540 

405 

450 
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Table  11. — Salaries  in  public  eUnunUxry  schools  in  cities  having  5^000  and  fewer  than 

10,000  tn/ia6ttanto— Continued. 


Cities. 

Supervising 
principals. 

Principals. 

Teaobeo. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

IVAllinpfnn    TCtm^   . 

2 

S720 

2 

1630 

3 

630 

6 

13 

•So 

485 

i 

900 

11 

SM> 

1 

676 

6 

640 

1 

685 

13 
6 

S9 
3 

1 

496 
450 
406 
800 
316 

BeIIe7iis.Ey 

1 

880 

^^^^  ^^^B^*^^     V     ^B^r^^  V      ^^^^^^V     ^  ^  ^^  ^^  ^     ^    ^    ^    ^    ^^^^^^^^    ^    ^P    ^    ^    ^V^VV^VSVHVVV     VV     V     W     9     W     m      w 

1 

77S 

1 

76C 

2 

750 

1 

675 

11 

600 

1 

600 

1 

626 

1 

475 

1 

450 

1 

425 

1 
1 
1 

400 
350 
•60 

Bowling  Oresn,  Ky 

3 

505 

1* 

••w 

1 

•54 

8 

•S3 

10 

•61 

*4 

•47 

>1 

•46 

«3 

•45 

»3 

•44 

Danville^y 

1 

600 
725 

12 
1 

610 

Dayton,  Ky 

676 

•^  **^t/  w-^— ^  ""^^  ••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••■•••••• 

■  ^^i# 

8 
4 
2 
1 
4 
2 

w  ■  w 

660 
600 

475 
425 
375 

Hophdnsville.  Ky 

t 

000 

^^l^^^r  ^pr^^^^^^^^^^i^    V    ^.^B^*^^  ■     ^^^^^^M     ^V    ^P    ^^S     VW^VB^V^VVVV  V    V   V   ^*  ^    ^^V^VVVvSV99tt9     ^ 

2 

860 

2 
9 
6 

3 

3 

650 
600 
460 

Mayfldd,Ky 

s 

6S0 

400 
640 

^V^W^^v^^    ^^^"^V^v  ^^^  V     ^^^^^^M    ^  ^  ^  ^^v^^^^^  ^  ^   ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^p  ^  V  V  ^V  ^F  ^  ^  ^P  V  W  ^  V  VVVvwvVvv    V    9 

*# 

1^*^!^ 

4* 

4 

613 

3 

486 

2 

460 

4 

1 
1 

432 

Hay8T]l]e.Ky 

; 

800 

406 

7tn 

^^f^^^^fw^M  w^    ^  ^^^^^r^^  V    ^^^^^^M    ^  ^  ^^  ^   ^  ^  ^  ^   ^  ^  ^  ^v  ^P  ^P  ^p  ^P  ^p  ^p  ^  ^  ^  V   V  ^   ^  V   V  V  VVwVVVVVw    V9SV 

»f 

760 

3 

626 

1 

650 

2 

1 

1 

600 

800 
626 

6 

3 

W 

>3 

600 
400 
60 
350 

Lateyotta^  La 

/ 

1.0SB 

4 

no 

690 

8 

1 

no 

2 

1 

11 

vvu 

686 

f& 

406 

450 
406 

300 
316 

BaOiflCa 

1 

600 

1 

Mn 

5 

660 

4 

436 

7 

420 

8 
•16 

400 

342 

1  Colored. 
•1  colored. 


« Per  month. 
« 2  colored. 


•  Also  assistant  superintendent. 

•  AaristantB. 
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Table  11. — Salariea  in  puhlic  elementary  schools  in  cities  having  5,000  and  fewer  than 

10,000  inhabitants — Continued. 


^VffXJ^ 

Supervising 
pnndpals. 

Principals. 

Teachers. 

cities. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

nMWfir.  tm  A -,-.-■,---■-•--■■••••••••••••••-• 

3 

#575 
475 

1 
1 

S475 

A^AVW^^ft  *   4HiK^#«   «»•    «wM««a    ■    ■••    •••••■    ••••••••••••■•■■•"""""■ 

450 

1 

450 

5 
1 
5 

4 
4 

1 
1 

432 
414 
400 
378 
360 
352 
334 

Bmnswick. \Ce  ..       . ......................••-.'> 

1 
»3 

850 
500 

1 
4 

500 

**•  ^i"ir  ■»  ***J3fc  •  «■&  **•  ■■.^■••^••••••••••••■••••••••■■""■"~"™" 

400 

4 

364 

4 

324 

Cfttafa  He                  

1 

1 

800 

1 
2 

540 

«/lH«aA0p    ^K^%^m  •.•■••^^•••••••••••••••••••••"""•••"■"""""^" 

432 

U 

640 

2 

396 

»1 

396 

1 

378 

»1 

360 

6 
1 

10 
1 

1 

360 
352 
342 
324 
300 

• 

13 
»1 

162 
108 

1 

1,100 
800 

1 
1 

S40 

500 

10 

468 

3 

432 

2 

414 

1 

396 

3 

860 

4 

306 

1 

270 

HoQlton  Me                 

1 
9 

% 

*"^^***<W#BB»   ^KKV*  »«»•«•»••••••••••••••••••••••••■   •"   ■■•»  —   ■   ■ 

2 

450 

8 

432 

2 

414 

396 

378 

PresQuelsleu  Me                  

•-•  •  ■  •  »  »«  •  • 

600 

^  •**^J  •***   *OiWp    41^hVA   B^.   »««••«••••••••••••••■••■"■"•"■■"•• 

576 
504 

2 

500 

1 

486 

2 

468 

6 

460 

10 

432 

3 

396 

2 

878 

3 

360 

RoQklaad.Me                              

1 

7 
10 

500 

^"^^^'^••■■••^•j  J1&V«  .,».«.»•••••••••••••••••"■•»■••••"■■•■•■ 

i 

476 

12 

450 

Rnmford,  Me                  

I 
3 

900 
576 

3 

4 

622 

604 

3 

486 

1 

1 

468 

6 

468 

1 

3 

450 

6 

432 

2 

396 

4 

360 

2 

342 

306 

Saeo,M6.                                      



14 

626 

/         "••••«,«««»*»»«■••••■••••••••■••■•••••■•••■••■• 

500 

8iiifbrd,He. 

4 

600 

700 

600 

664 

600 

14 

450 

400 

.      888 

I  Anistants. 
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Table  11. — Solaria  in  ptiblic  elementary  schools  in  cities  having  5,000  and  fewer  Ihon 

10,000  iTi^ftitarU*— Continued. 


cities. 

Supervlsliig 
pnodpals. 

Principals. 

Teachers. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

South  Portland,  Me 

Si.SOO 

1950 

St5 

800 

648 

750 

498 

650 

486 

600 

3 

468 

2 

525 

1 

432 

4 

500 

• 

5 
5 
6 
2 
10 
2 
7 

468 
450 
432 
414 
396 
378 
360 

1 

900 

7 

500 

1 
1 

3 
6 

400 
350 

Ftostbun.Md ' 

1 

LSOO 

f 

669 

1 

I 

1,100 

/ 

6S0 

6 

60S 

4 

4»S 

4 

4^ 

4 

4i8 

Abinirton.  Masa 

g 

1,900 

11 

700 

Aniberet.  Mass -  - 

/ 

700 

**•■••  "^^ ■'''f  ^■••^•^^ ■••••■■■••••••■-••••••-•••••••■•■-•••.•. 

1 
5 

£50 
625 

10 

600 

1 

475 

1 

425 

AtboLMass 

1 

850  \\       1 

670 

A^l^Banr*y     ^HH^^^^VW   »™w™»«™                                                                                                              ««««■«>■•«■>■_•■«■• 

2 

£50 

4 

600 

1 

600 

1 

475 

11 

170 

9 

4 
5 
2 
3 

456 
437 
418 
399 
380 

Belsiont.  Mass 

5 

W,«» 

4 

6 

675 

A^^#BA*»^^**  ^y   ^^»*^^'^"  «••»  —  ■»■■»■      -->  —  —  —  ■■■■*•■•«•««■«•••*•■• 

650 

6 

625 

6 

600 

Biidgewater,  Mass 

2 

900 

12 

650 

Gonoord.  Mass 

i 

1,900 

1 

750 

1 

1,200 

14 
3 

650 
600 

1 

4 

550 

1 

400 

DAnvcrs.  Mass 

1 

1,/a) 

19 

600 

A^WlU  ▼  *^  ■'J    ^.••^•••F  ■•■•■■>------*«----«••>■••••■•«•■•••■•..       a»__.« 

1 

1,060 

4 

650 

1 

950 

2 

600 

1 

800 

6 

1 

450 
400 

"Rasthftinrt^",  ■**»*» 

i 

750 

3 

550 

1 

2 

600 

1 

650 

3 

494 

1 

600 

3 
3 
1 
2 
2 
2 

485 
475 
437 
418 
390 
380 

■ 

1 
»1 

304 
190 

Easton.  Mass. 

1 

750 

2 

ono 

*ai«BwlW**^   ^■fc^M^we  ■■»■«*«•*>-««-->--«««>■»>•■*«•«•■«•«■••*■ 

1 
5 

575 
650 

5 

625 

3 

600 

1 

475 

6 

450 

6 

400 

i4 

67 

1  Assistant  part  time. 


i  Assistant. 
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Tablb  11- — Salaries  in  public  elem£ntariy  schools  in  cities  having  6,000  and  fewer  than 

10,000  inhabitants — Continued. 


dtJee. 

* 

Supervising 
pzinolpals. 

Principab. 

Teachers. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

4 

$551 

1 

10 
3 

1 
6 

532 

513 
494 
476 
466 

Qnfton,  Mass 

1646 
608 

1 
1 

528 

• 

475 

484 

2 

456 

456 

1 

437 

418 

2 

7 

418 
380 

750 

1 

600 

650 
612 

14 
6 

1 
»1 

532 

418 
266 

Mauflald,  liaas 

S2 

1,S00 
600 

4 
7 

550 

500 

550 

4 

450 

440 

4 

400 

IfftTDard,  Mass. 

J 

700 

1,100 

700 

22 
3 
3 

525 

Mlddleboro.  Mass 

570 

^^^^^■^■^^^^H^v^^V^r  ^^"^V  ^^  H       OT^Bi^i^W^^r    ^P     ^V     ^    ^^^^VV^WH^^^HVVWWV      VHVBVVvSvSW      •■••      • 

520 

^ 

' 

10 

456 

Milton,  Mass 

1,800 

24 

750 

1,200 

1 

700 

1,000 

3 

650 

850 

2 

600 

*2 

800 
750 

Mmtague^  Mass. 

650 

1 

575 

600 

3 

550 

575 

1 

525 

550 

4 

500 

525 

2 

475 

500 

3 
3 
3 
2 

450 
425 
400 
375 

Natlck.Mass. 

1,M00 

25 

600 

1,000 

1 

550 

•  7 

'650 
625 

3 

500 

Nsedham,  Mass 

810 

2 

684 

840 

10 

648 

684 

11 

1 
1 
1 
1 

600 
576 
552 
504 
456 

North  AndoYor.  Mass 

1 

1.200 

14 

551 

™^^^      ^^^^^^^^^^^^^     m    ^v^B  H     ^v^^^^B^^^^^^  ^    ^  ^>   ^    ^   ^^^V^^^V    ^   ••■^•■■•^••^■w     W^^^^ 

1 

800 

2 

538 

1 

700 

2 

513 

1 

650 

3 

1 

494 
418 

North  AttMwio.  Mass 

2 

1,S00 
725 

1 
13 

750 

^  ■  ■  ^^^^^^^^m^r^^^^^^r  H     ^v^^PV^^^P^^r  ^P  ^p   ^v  ^VSfl    •^^^^••••••••■^^^^^^^^^^    ^ 

600 

3 

700 

4 
3 
2 
5 
2 

575 
550 
526 
500 
475 

■ 

4 

450 

Northbridge,  Mass 

3 
1 

665 
600 

2 
2 

665 

•"Mp^py  ^^M^tm^ •••••••••■••••••«••••••••■••■•■••*«• 

600 

1 

590 

3 
1 
2 

550 
530 
613 

a 

11 
8 

4 

1 

>1 

494 
456 
418 
880 
190 

>Aasistaxit. 


SI  assistant. 


•  3  assistants. 
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Table  11. — Salaries  in  2yublic  elementary  9chooU  in  cities  having  5,000  and  fewer  than 

lOyOOO  inhabitants — Continued. 


aties. 


Norwood,  Mass. 


Palnur,  ICass. 


Reading,  liaas. 


Rockland,  Mass. 


Saugus,  Mass. 


Sponcer,  Mass. . . 
Stoneham,  Mass. 
Stoughton,  Mass. 


Swampsoott,  Mass. 
•Ware,  Mass 


Snperyising 
principals. 


Num- 
ber. 


Salary. 


West  Sprtogfleld,  Mass. . 


Weitboro,  Mass. 


Whitman.  Mass 

Winchendon,  Mass. 


Winchester,  Mass. 


#/,«» 


Principals. 


Num- 
ber. 


/ 

/ 

1 

12 


1,7S0 
1,»S0 


1 
2 


1 
I 
3 
1 
3 


Salary. 


1 
2 
3 


•5 

«3 
1 


ii^soo 

1,900 

1,000 

750 


660 


1,100 
6fi0 


8S0 
750 


760 
050 


585 

SVi 
532 
UO 

eoo 

665 


TOO 
668 


Teachfln. 


Num- 
ber. 


900 
700 
660 
625 
660 


1,100 
650 
570 


750 
725 
700 


5 
5 

12 
7 
5 
5 
8 
6 
6 

10 
1 
S 
3 
6 
6 
i 

ID 
2 
8 
1 
2 
1 
5 

32 
3 

15 
1 

9 

12 
2 
1 

10 
7 
2 
3 

16 
1 
4 
2 
2 
3 
2 

14 
1 
1 
5 
1 
1 

10 
3 
2 
5 
4 
1 
3 

1 

1 

10 

1 
1 


1 
1 
1 

12 
0 

18 
2 
2 
2 
2 


Satary. 


STQO 
675 


600 
5S0 
500 

m 

45« 

418 
3» 
700 


60O 
550 
500 

450 
700 
660 
600 
550 


600 
650 
500 
490 
494 
437 

600 

575 

4S0 

700 

551 

513 

456 

666 

650 

600 

550 

750 

660 

eoo 

650 

500 

400 

560 

535 

525 

515 

500 

400 

480 

475 

450 

425 

400 

360 

900 

575 

525 

450 

400 

»  •  ■  •  tt 

6SD 
532 
513 
450 
418 
700 
675 
650 


1  Assistants. 


U  assistant. 
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Table  11. — Salaries  in  public  elementary  schooh  in  cities  having  5,000  and  fewer  than 

lOyOOO  inhabitants — ^Continued. 


Supervising 
pnncipals. 

Principals. 

Teachers. 

CltlAi 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Albion,  If  Inh 

1 

$760 

1 

600 

1 

672 

1 

647 

9 

600 

. 

7 

476 

4 

460 

Beaton  Harbor,  Mich 

S720 

2 

660 

670 

1 

640 

600 

3 

600 

* 

690 

6 

475 

673 

6 
8 
2 
2 
1 

473 
460 

428 
405 
360 

BoynaCity.Hich 

1 

665 

8 

10 

8 

1 

523 
499 
475 
461 

Cadillac,  Mfch 

1 
2 

760 
660 

1 
6 

800 

676 

2 

676 

28 

476 

1 

660 

Che jboygan,  Mich 

1 
1 

»783 
>763 

6 
18 

1621 

1499 

Coldwater,  Mich 

1 
2 

660 

*                              ■•"■""""•""•••"•"••••"■"""" 

676 

3 

660 

1 

626 

11 

600 

2 

450 

Grand  Haven,  Mich 

t 

6 

650 

1 

638 

1 

626 

1 

613 

8 

600 

4 

476 

1 

466 

1 

460 

1 

426 

2 

400 

1T0iTB^**1»n,  Vinli , 

2 

850 

1 
14 

760 

660 

4 

626 

8 

600 

9 

660 

2 

626 

4 

600 

3 

400 

Tmi1a,Mich 

1 

800 

2 

760 

1 

626 

2 

676 

1 

626 

2 
2 

660 
625 

1 
6 
3 

1 

600 
476 
460 
426 

1 

<800 

$ 

1,000 

A 

760 

1 

700 

2 

800 

1 

700 

4 

700 

24 

12 

8 

660 
600 
660 

Ladington,  Mich 

2 

726 

700 

2 
6 

600 

676 

1 

626 

6 
8 
2 

660 
626 
600 

1 

6 

476 

8 

460 

1 

8 

425 

Average. 
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Table  11. — Salaries  in  public  elementary  schools  in  cities  having  5,000  and  fewer  than 

10,000  inhabitants— Contia\ied. 


aties. 


Monroe,  Ifioh. 


Supervising 
piinclpals. 


Num- 
ber. 


Mount  CteouDs,  Mfcsh. 


NtfMiDee,  Mksh. 


Nflei,Mieh. 


OwoBBO,  Mloh, 


8t.7oMpli,  Mich. 


Three  Rlyen,  Mich. 


Wyandotte,  Mloh. 


YpeOantl,  Mksh. 


Albert  Lea,  Minn. 


Anstin,  Minn. 


p^fffhniTti^  Mhm. 


Salary. 


Principals. 


Num- 
ber. 


1 
2 


Salary. 


8 


1 
1 
1 
1 
5 
3 


2 
2 


2 
1 
1 
1 


S700 
060 
615 
e06 


1,000 
800 


Teachen. 


700 


625 
600 

650 
500 
450 

an 


675 
585 


685 
540 


1,000 
900 

860 
700 


Num- 
ber. 


1 
8 
1 
3 
7 
4 
2 
6 
1 
1 
1 
2 
4 
3 
1 
4 
1 

12 
8 
3 
2 
4 
2 
6 
5 

14 
3 
5 
5 
6 
1 
1 
1 
2 
3 
3 
9 
8 

15 


5 
1 
3 
2 
3 
5 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
9 
1 
5 
8 

10 
4 
5 
1 
1 
6 
2 
4 
6 
2 
2 
3 
1 

22 
1 


seoo 

675 


600 

475 
450 


600 

675 

550 

535 

600 

475 

600 

575 

550 

525 

500 

450 

600 

575 

550 

525 

506 

470 

600 

575 

560 

525 

600 

475 

450 

600 

575 

650 

635 

600 

475 

600 


eoo 

67i 
550 
525 
600 

475 
450 
700 
650 


600 

575 
550 


500 
MO 
495 
473 
450 
685 


540 
518 
486 
478 
450 

an 

760 


700 
660 


Averace. 
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Table  11. — Salaries  in  public  elementary  schools  in  cities  having  6,000  and  fewer  than 

10,000  i7i^6itante— Continued. 


Cities. 

Supervising 
pnncipals. 

Principals. 

Teachers. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Cloqnat,  Minn 

3 

$675 

1 

1618 

1 
2 

608 
586 

7 

563 

10 

540 

5 

495 

rV0^Stn<n^  Minn 

2 

9 

675 

630 

5 

585 

19 

663 

EveMh.  MfTtn 

1 

$1,000 

1 

1,000 

1 

800 

^^^             ^^^B^^^P^V^H       ^^H^k^i^l^BVB^V    9     V     ^    VBVW     V^WvASVV     VVWV     ■     ^MWV     V     VVVS     V^     W     VAv^ttB 

2 

060 

2 

776 

3 

750 

6 

725 

16 

700 

16 

650 

FiiiUolt,  Minn 

1 
1 

675 
fl08 

2 
2 

540 

518 

2 

585 

8 

495 

1 

540 

6 
3 

473 
450 

Hlbbing,Mlnn 

1 

t,aoo 

1 

1,350 

3 
1 
1 
S 

1 
1 
3 
2 

3 

1 
8 
3 
7 

1,200 

1,100 

1,100 

1,060 

1,000 

1,000 

960 

925 

900 

900 

875 

850 

825 

800 

m 

1 
8 
1 
7 
1 
2 

760 
750 
725 
700 
675 
660 

KeirUlm.  ifitwi 

1 

626 

1 

675 

^^^9  WW      «^  AMA«    ^KbAA***  m  •    ••••••••■••••••••••••••••••   «••«   ■*• 

^^■^1* 

1 
3 

550 
525 

6 

500 

* 

4 

475 

OvB.tM»Mi..  ITInn . . .    _    

2 

630 

2 

585 

1 

640 

1 
1 

4 
5 
4 
1 

540 
518 
405 
473 
450 
405 

CotaunbiBy  Minn 

1 

1,000 

25 

640 

»i 

640 

1 

17 

450 
270 

Oiwnvllto,  Miss 

1 

1,000 

2 

725 

2 

828 

7 

673 

»1 

640 

3 

621 

i2 

400 

1 
W 
^2 
»2 
»4 

540 

360 
260 
240 

• 

13 
12 
13 

200 
176 
160 

Onenvood.  Mtas 

2 

1,000 

3 

750 

^'^'^^^    ^*     ^F^^r^^VV        ^V^^Bd^Bp^V  ^  ^    V9MV0WVSVVWVVHHV^^V^^^W     ^     SV     ^^^     ^      ^      ^      «      ^ 

i 

460 

11 

710 

1 

/ 

xa 

1 

3 

225 

I  Colored. 
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THE  TANGIBLE  BEWAEDS  OP  TEACHING. 


Table  11. — Salaries  in  puhlic  eUmentary  9chooU  in  cUie$  having  6,000  andfeuKr  than 

10,000  inhabitants— Contmxied. 


Cities. 


Laurel,  Miss. 


KcComb,  Kiss. 
Yasoo,  Miss... 


Flat  Blrer,  Mo. 


Independenoe,  Mo. 
Laxingtoo,  Mo.... 


Nevada,  Mo. 


Poplar  Blufl,  Mo. 


Webster  Oroya,  Mo. 


Boseman,  Mont. 


LtviDgston.MoBt. 


Beatrice,  Nebr 


Supervising 
principals. 


Num< 
ber. 


Salary. 


S1,000 


Principals. 


Num- 
ber. 


2 


/ 
2 


Salary. 


5 
2 


2 
3 


1 
5 


1 

» 

1 
1 


2 
1 


1 
3 
2 
2 


1788 
68S 
270 


810 
630 

ers 


Teaoben. 


Num- 
ber. 


900 

810 
790 

790 
585 


675 
630 


lOoIond. 


•Assistants. 


675 
630 


1,SS0 
905 
715 

ess 


1,200 
1,100 
1,000 


950 
855 


766 
630 
563 
540 


•  loolond. 


4 

1 
1 
1 
2 

a 
1 
1 

4 

5 

«3 

>11 

23 

1 

6 

«/ 

6 

2 

1 

9 

1 

3 

9 

11 

10 

16 

>4 

4 

10 

»1 

»1 

12 

12 

4 

6 

8 

2 

3 

3 

>1 

4 

15 

3 

3 

2 

1 

3 

3 

15 

2 

5 

10 

1 

2 

7 

6 

10 

2 

1 

2 

2 

8 

5 

3 

6 

2 

1 

13 

4 

4 

3 

4 

2 

3 


Salsry. 


1720 


«S3 
608 
S8S 

M3 

MO 
496 
473 
450 
338 
248 
450 

675 


500 
218 
225 

790 


630 

540 

496 

630 

540 

450 

406 

495 

450 

405 

360 

315 

270 

518 

473 

450 

405 

383 

360 

270 

540 

495 

450 

406 

360 

270 

713 

66S 

618 

600 

504 

570 

523 

475 

900 


800 
750 
700 
650 
600 
855 
808 
760 
713 


618 
540 
518 
«6 
473 
450 
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Table  11. — Salaries  in  pubUc  elementary  schools  in  cities  having  5^000  and  fewer  than 

10,000  inAa6ttente— Continued. 


Cities. 

Supervisixig 
pnndpals. 

Principals. 

Teacbers. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Nmn- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Fafrbmy,  Nebr 

S 

tS8S 

2 

1686 

w   w 

3 

610 

6 

406 

6 

488 

2 

473 

Rcmoiit.  Nebr. 

1 

720 

1 

810 

^^   iB^V^lHI^^^^^^^  ^PH      ^^   ^  ^^^^r  ^    V    ^   ^p    ^^^^^^V^^V^S^HW^^^^^^^^V^^^^^VV^^V^V^ 

4 

685 

2 
3 
0 
0 
7 
2 

618 
405 
450 
406 

Kamey.  Ntbr 

1 
1 

iB76 
630 

3 
14 

640 

^■^^^^i^^^^  ^^^^^^m     ■      ^^         ^^  ^i^^w   ^^■^^^^^^^^^•^^^^^■^W     ••^•^^^^^^•^•«     VvvVV 

406 

2 

685 

4 

473 

2 

640 

1 

ff3 

NtflDlk.  Netkr. 

1 

720 

1 

630 

^vVM^^^v^^fl  ^^^^^w^  •^■•■•••^•••■•■••■■••••••■•^••■••■••«*«a« 

1 

676 

1 

686 

2 

685 

3 
4 

2 

1 
2 

4 
1 

663 
640 
618 
406 
473 
450 
428 

fork,  Nebr 

1 
3 

720 
686 

3 

4 

685 

640 

2 

640 

1 
4 
2 

618 
406 
460 

D«r7,N.  H 

1 
1 

760 

too 

7 
6 

432 

306 

1 

378 

4 

360 

2 

824 

1 
8 
3 

^ 

432 

1 
1 

306 
360 

DgMT.N.J 

1 

1,060 

1 

760 

A^^F  V  W4  ^^^  ^  mm  9m  mm  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  9  ^  m  m  m  9  W  ^  m  W  m  ^  m  m  ^  m  m  ^  m  m  m  m  m  9  ^  ^  m  m  m  m 

/ 

900 

1 

4 
2 

726 
700 
676 

6 

660 

1 
6 
3 
4 

1 
3 

1 

626 
600 
676 
660 
626 
600 
476 

BaglMVQOd,  N.  J 

i 

t.BOO 

/ 

1,000 

1 

1,200 

f 

900 

1 

1,100 

3 

000 

2 

050 

12 
1 
6 
6 
4 
1 
3 
1 

850 
826 
800 
760 
700 
676 
660 
625 

1 
2 

860 

760 

1 

700 

7 

650 

8 

600 

1 

660 

1 

600 

"^BlmjStn  N  I                                - 

1 
2 

UWO 
1,200 

1 

i 

Uioo 

^"^jf  *'•  *••»»-»------"------——■——»-<■■-""--""""""•"• 

^'2S 

1 

960 

1 

000 

1 

860 

6 

800 

1 

760 
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THE   TANGIBLE  BEWABDS  OF  TEACHING. 


Table  11. — Salaries  iri  jyublic  elemerUanf  schools  in  cities  having  5,000  and  fewer  than 

10,000  ui^a&ttofite—Oontinued. 


Cities. 

pxincipala. 

Pzlncipata. 

TMdMEL 

Num. 
bor. 

Salary. 

Nnm- 

IMT. 

Salary. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Nutley.N.J 

1 

1735 

5 

700 

4 

675 

5 

660 

4 

600 

2 

550 

FrlDoetoii.  N.  J 

1 

11,900 
050 

1 

775 

^P*     ^m  ^^^^^^t^^^r  ^r^^^^^^^M       ^^    *    W       ^r      ^     ^     V      ^    ^  ^     M     V     M    M     M    ^    M    ^r     VMVVVVV^V^     ^^^V^^^VMVV     VVV« 

U 

2 

750 

1 

TOO 

2 

6S0 

2 

fl2S 

2 

600 

1 

575 

1 

550 

RIdgewood.  N.  J 

/ 

Uioo 

1 

925 

^^^^  ^^^B^MM^^    ^W     ^^^^^^^B       ^^           ^       ^^     ^^^^^^^^^^M^^^^^^^^      ^^^     ^     ^^^V^^     VV^^^     ■     ■     MV 

i 

1,100 

2 

8B 

i 

900 

3 
3 

1 
4 
5 

7 
1 
0 

800 
750 
725 
700 
675 
650 
6» 
600 

Rutherfofdy  N.  J. ..................................... 

.    1 

3 

1,100 
1,000 

2 

16 

8S0 

800 

2 

000 

3 
4 
2 
4 
4 

775 
7S0 
725 
700 
«S 

Salem,  N.  7 

1 

700 

15 

500 

1 

550 

3 

475 

1 

525 

3 
3 

450 
425 

i 

>888 

^^^^^^•■M^      ^fc^»^^^M  ^             V      #                                                  ■••••••••••••■■•••■•••■••••••••••^» 

1 
2 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
2 

«8fi8 

S813 
•775 
<750 
<6S$ 
>67S 
650 
S625 
*600 

Soath  OraDM.  N.  J 

• 

s 

l,t50 
1,100 

/ 

/.fW) 

^■^  ^^^WW  ^B**^          ^^r   ^m  ^P^^^^^^^K  ^^y       ^^    ^    V        ^^       ^     ^     ^      ^^^^^^^^^^^^V^^^^     ^^^W     ^^     HV     VVVS      W^V 

1 

4 

960 

3 

850 

7 

800 

1 

780 

7 

750 

4 

TOO 

1 

650 

1 

600 

VlneIaad,N.J 

1 

700 

1 

650 

1 

650 

4 

600 

2 

625 

8 

675 

3 

600 

2 

550 

1 

575 

2 

525 

2 

550 

9 

450 

1 

525 

5 

425 

2 

500 

3 

400 

1 

475 

1 

375 

1 

42S 

2 

350 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Meoc 

i 

B7S 

MI^V^^*  •^■M     ^™     ^^W                          ^^^^  ^i-»^  ^^«aBvw««KvvsvKvvBVKvwv«w«w«BVB*aaa*« 

10 

S75 

Albion,  N.Y 

6 

finn 

19 

600 

Catsldll.  N.  Y 

2 

ISO 

^a^wm^mf^^^m^m    ^^  m      «»mm»m««»»«»»w»«»"m«»"""«»"w  —  •■•••••••«••»• 

15 

mo 

Fi«donia.N.Y 

3 

600 

2 

Kon 

^h     A  ^F^™^^**™*^*     ^  '   ■       ^*     •■•■^•••••••••••••■•••••^^•■••••••••■■M» 

1 

480 

mm 

1 

2 
4 

5 

480 
400 
450 
420 

II                                     1                      i 

2>              400 

lAfliBtant. 

>Av 

«ras«. 
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Table  11. — Salaries  in  public  elementary  schools  in  cities  having  5,000  and  fewer  than 

lOyOOO  inhdbitarUs— Continued. 


Cities. 

Sunnryising 
pnnclpals. 

Principals. 

Teachers. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Haverstrft'v.  NY 

1 

$675 

7 
8 

650 
600 

Hoostck  Falls.  N.  Y 

1 

1660 

1 

600 

/ 

5S0 

2 

576 

1 

550 

13 

500 

Hndson  FaDr,  "W.  Y 

2 

620 

3 
2 

540 
520 

20 

500 

ntoiLN.Y 

4 

650 

19 

7 

153S 

¥»k>ne.w  y 

550 

10 
14 

500 
460 

1 

1.100 

1 

900 

1 

800 

1 

850 

• 

1 

760 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
4 
1 
8 
2 
1 
1 
1 

825 
800 
775 
772 
750 
725 
712 
700 
604 
650 
600 
551 
550 
500 

ifflttWIVWl.  w  Y_. 

1 

850 

3 

550 

5 

525 

3 

500 

1 

315 

1 

300 

1 

204 

lCechaDlc8vine,N.Y 

1 

675 

2 

575 

1 

626 

2 

660 

• 

1 

500 

3 
2 
5 
6 
2 
8 

526 
500 
475 
460 
426 
400 

ll«iW™i,V  V 

2 

600 

1 
3 

600 

575 

1 
3 

550 
525 

. 

0 

500 

NewaA.N.Y 

/ 

^600 

12 

1550 

1 

1600 

10 

1550 

Nortli  Tsnrytown.  N.  Y 

1 

800 

1 
5 
1 
1 
1 
3 

775 
725 
"  675 
660 
625 
600 

Norwich,  N.Y 

/ 

1.900 

3 

700 

1 

TOO 

2 
2 
1 
2 
7 
23 

650 
600 
550 
500 
450 
400 

OneldAyN.Y 

5 

625 

14 

575 

1 

500 

1 

450 

Hslmnanc!i,N.Y 

1 

680 

4 

090 
550 

0 

526 

1 

620 

1  Avecage. 
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THE   TANGIBLE  REWABDS  OF   TEACHING. 


Table  11. — Salaries  in  public  elementary  schooU  in  cities  liaving  5,000  and  fewer  than 

10,000  inhab%tantSh--Contmued. 


CiUes. 


Supervising 
pnncipals. 


Num- 
ber. 


Salamanca,  N.  Y. 


Seneca  Falls,  N.Y. 


SQlvay,  N.  Y. 


Tarry  town,  N.  Y. 


Tooawanda,  N.  Y. 


Concord,  N.  C. 


Elizabeth,  N.  C. 


Gastonla,  N.  C. 


Goldsboro,  N.  C. 


Newbem,  N.  C. 


Salisbury,  N.C. 


Salary. 


S675 


Principals. 


Teachers. 


Num- 
ber. 


1 
2 


3 
2 


/ 
1/ 


1/ 


/ 
1 


1 


/ 
1 


Salary. 


$7D0 
000 


1,000 
960 


800 
600 


7M) 
440 


4S0 


800 
480 
400 


1,000 
496 


840 
4M0 


766 
616 
4S4 


Num-;  Q_i-„ 
ber.     S^^*^- 


5 

$480 

1 

47S 

2 

450 

2 

425 

3 

4O0 

1 

3« 

1 

550 

1 

62S 

7 

600 

4 

475 

1 

450 

1 

400 

1 

8S0 

1 

800 

5 

750 

2 

67S 

1 

650 

1 

635 

5 

600 

3 

675 

3 

550 

1 

535 

3 

500 

1 

475 

2 

900 

4 

87S 

15 

850 

6 

700 

12 

600 

4 

550 

3 

500 

2 

450 

1 

480 

2 

400 

2 

360 

13 

340 

2 

280 

'i 

S60 

11 

230 

13 

200 

2 

450 

17 

405 

U 

338 

>7 

270 

10 

400 

2 

3» 

11 

380 

2 

820 

n 

240 

12 

200 

1 

540 

10 

475 

2 

425 

3 

405 

1 

400 

»i 

460 

2 

360 

»/ 

5/5 

14 

315 

14 

270 

1 

990 

8 

444 

5 

440 

1 

420 

1 

360 

11 

900 

W 

ere 

16 

276 

11 

2i0 

1 

605 

1 

510 

; 

*9S 

1 

425 

3 

404 

8 

38S 

1  Colored. 
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Table  11. — Sakarie$  in  yublic  elementary  tchooh  in  cities  having  5,000  and  fewer  than 

10,000  «nAa6Uan(»--0ontmued. 


Superrising 
pnncipals. 

Principals. 

Teachers. 

Cities. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

SdlBbary,  N.  C 

S3dl 

840 

298 

1  / 

$55 

1  3 

255 

1 1 

234 

1 1 

213 

WMihht^Mt^  vr 

»/ 

SSGO 

116 
480 
440 

12 

360 

320 

12 

260 

1  4 

240 

1 1 

260 

WSl80|i,N.C 

U 

800 

563 

473 

466 
450 
420 
405 
315 
312 
297 
293 
288 
252 

1  Af 

Blnarck,  N.  Dak 

1 

1 

850 
825 

195 
750 

¥                                             ""»»""""»"•"■••■•••••••••••••••••••• 

725 

700 

675 

(VSO 

Devils  L«ke,  N.  Dak 

625 
675 

W                                                "»■"■■"•■■■■•••••••••••»•»•»»»«»« 

630 

585 

2 

1 

765 
675 

17 

540 
675 

Vf  w 

630 

Barbsrton,  Ohio 

766 
758 

630 
621 

7m 

600 

720 

576 

70» 

563 
540 

•                   • 

495 
480 
450 

i 

428 

Bowling  Oraan,  Ohio 

1 

1 

684 
657 

405 

504 

576 

1 

621 

549 
540 
522 
504 
495 
488 
459 

454 

441 
432 

BQ«ynu,Ohlo 

1 

71S 
$19 

423 

665 

509 

580 

570 

542 

523 

■ 

494 
409 
390 
880 

iCoIorad. 


48W5*— 14 IS 
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THE  TANGIBLE  BEWARDS  OF  TEACHING. 


Table  ll.Scdanei  in  public  elementary  echooU  in  cities  having  S,000  and  fewer  than 

lOfiOO  tnAofrtftrnte— Oontmued. 


Cities. 

Snperrlsiiiff 
pnndiMas. 

Principals. 

Teachers. 

• 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salaiy. 

Nnm- 
her. 

Salary. 

CoDsemit,  Ohio 

/ 
2 

S865 

570 

t 
3 

$m 

570 

8 

400 

8 
-      8 
5 
3 
3 

499 
475 
451 
438 
400 

Coabootoo,  Ohio 

1 

6m 

8 

850 

1 

585 

. 

3 

540 

9 

495 

7 

458 

3 

414 

I 

10 

387 

8 

300 

IM^haB,  Ohio 

1 

610 

1 

540 

3 

518 

5 

473 

3 

450 

1 

406 

/ 

tu 

East  Ctordaiid,  Ohio 

/ 
1 

UUO 
1,400 

8 
9 

850 

^^^^  ^PW  ^w       ^^^  ^^^^    •    ^^r^^^^^^^^»^^»  H        ^^    ^^^^^r-^r    ^^^     ^     ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^     V     ^^^^^^V^V     ■ 

.       800 

3 

1,000 

31 
6 
1 

750 
675 
600 

Fostorift,  Ohio 

Jf 

1 

7J0 

675 

8 

585 

3 

540 

3 

530 

8 

495 

3 

475 

6 

450 

1 

10 

4 
1 

430 

nf^lipnllM,  Ohift, , 

1 

/ 

8t0 

40B 

58S 

! 

i 

1 

• 

i 

4S0 

8 

1 
>3 

1 

540 
433 
423 
414 

i          ' 

3 

406 

1          , 

1 

1 

391 

1          1 
1 

3 

378 

«8 

869 

1 

>3 

300 

1 

1 

815 

1 

270 

OnoiTiUs,  Ohio 1                                i 

US 

/ 

540 

^^  ^P  ^^^^^^^^B    T    ^^■^^'^^W        ^^^    ^^^^^'^^  ^F     ^     ^    ^   ^  ^    ^^^^^^v^^vv^vwvvvv^w^^vwwsvvvavw          ___^_                  ^-_^^_____.                                         ^ 

8 

506 

4 

1 

1 

3 

518 

, 

8 

405 

1 

1 

473 

8 

450 

4 

438 

3 

405 

3 

383 

Jscksom.  Ohio 

2 

450 

Martins  Terty,  Ohio v 

''Z}Z'.'.'.'.'..'''i 

810 

30 
3 

406 

4Hh«^B  ^tmm^mm    ^    ^^      w  9     ^^  mmi^^^  «■■   ■   **«•■•*«»•■«•••■■•««   •••■•■«•■• 

* 

1 

1 

766 

V 

17 
8 
2 
3 
3 

540 
495 
450 
405 

360 

NelsonviUe,  Ohio 8 

486 

10 

406 

1               1 

16 

300 

New  Fhltedfllphia.  Ohio !       t 

766 

1 

585 

^V    V    ^^    ^                ^^      ^^■iV^P^^W^P^^^V^B^^^^B'^^iVV          ^^    ^B^v^v^^     V      V      s      VVVV      VVVVVBVVVV^VW^^^VVVVB      «      ft 

1 

1 

690 

13 

450 

. 

1 

8 

oao 

6 
7 

406 
3» 

■ 

7 

300 

^Colored. 


*1  oolored. 
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Table  11. — SalarieB  in  public  elementary  schools  in  cities  having  5,000  and  fewer  than 

10,000  inhabttarUs — Continued. 


Cities. 

Super  viaiiig 
prindpalB. 

Principals. 

Teachers. 

Nmn- 

ber. 

Salary. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Kiks,Ohlo 

S7ao 

1 

$720 

1 

675 

2 

630 

867 

3 

576 

676 

1 

560 

• 

540 

1 
3 

1 
1 
3 
3 

565 
540 
523 
513 
510 
505 

m 

1 
3 
3 
3 
4 
3 
3 

450 
441 
433 
418 
414 
387 
360 

Ptiiwvllte,  Ohio 

1 
3 

675 

625 

3 

600 

3 

590 

1 

580 

4 

575 

3 

550 

6 

540 

Ravoma,  Ohio 

M 

SSO 

1 
1 

750 

600 

13 

670 

3 

550 

8t  Marys,  Ohio 

1 
i 

900 

too 

7 
8 

496 

w       T           ^^—-^  ■«•*««•««■>»>■>»>««•>*>-■■-«««■««■■■«•■ 

450 

5 

405 

Salem,  Ohio 

1 
3 

830 
760 

6 

1 

600 

580 

^ 

1 

670 

4 

570 

3 

560 

3 

540 

3 

530 

\ 

1 
3 

1 
5 

4 

510 
490 
475 
460 
430 

Sidney,  Ohio 

1 
1 

700 
600 

7 
8 

600 

550 

5 

500 

7 

450 

3 

400 

Troy,  Ohio 

1 
1 

900 
850 

1 
3 

634 

600 

1 

550 

8 
3 
5 
3 
3 

575 
550 
536 
500 
475 
450 
570 

UitMoa,  Ohio 

5 

SSO 

1 

/ 

13 

570 

3 

533 

3 
1 

10 
8 

475 
437 
496 

Van  Wert,  Ohio 

1 

1 

eso 

630 

450 

1 

540 

13 

405 

WaahiagtonCH.,  Ohio.. 

1 
1 

750 
587 

3 
1 

575 

496 

WeOston,  Ohio 

/ 

sss 

38 

M 
1 

450 
S76 

S85 

1 

450 

8 

423 

15 

378 

9 

860 

s. 
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Table  11. — Salaries  in  public  elemerUeay  schools  in  cities  having  6,000  and  fewer  than 

10,000  inhabitants — Continued. 


Cities. 


WeUsTl]]e,  Ohio. 


WooMv,  Ohio. 


Bui 


Supenrlslng 
pniicliMi]& 


Num- 
ber. 


Salary. 


Ztai]a,Ohio. 


Ardmore.  OUa. 


BartiesviUe.Okla. 


Dmmt.OUa. 


EI  Reno.  Olda. 
Sapolpa,  Olda. 


Ashland,  Oreg. 


Astoria,  Oreg. 


Baker,  Ores... 
Ambridge,  Pa. 


Ashland,  Pa. 
Aahl^.Pa.. 


Prindpais. 


Num- 
ber. 


4 

13 


2 


i 

2 


i 

i 


A 

i 
1 

2 


/ 
/ 
1 
/ 
1 
8 


Salary. 


/ 

1 

>2 


Num- 


$720 
675 
600 


700 
660 


769 
766 


9^5 
750 


900 
MS 


720 
810 
810 
675 


UOOO 
1,000 


l,tSO 
tJOO 
1.100 
1,000 
800 
865 


090 
630 
406 

1,900 


1 

1 

a 
1 

6 
3 

8 
2 

I 
1 
2 
3 
4 

10 
6 

10 
7 

a 

4 
2 
1 
8 
2 
8 
1 
1 
6 

10 
2 

10 

12 

12 
1 
1 
1 
7 
2 
7 

20 
4 
t 
7 
8 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

10 
5 
8 
5 
4 

20 
6 
1 
1 
1 
1 
6 
8 
2 
8 
4 
8 
8 
2 
2 
1 

14 
2 


8506 
563 
5tt 
518 
406 
473 
450 
428 
406 
383 


550 
525 
500 

475 
600 
675 
650 


500 

475 
450 


665 

640 
617 
485 
450 
630 
585 
640 
405 
900 
630 
586 
640 
405 
450 
405 
675 
S8S 
685 
640 


400 
675 
630 
685 
450 
850 
750 
700 
650 
600 
720 
675 


310 
630 
685 


540 
406 
450 
518 
406 
460 
300 
710 
675 

640 


1  2  assistants. 


*  Assistant. 
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Table  11. — Salaries  in  puhUc  elementary  »c/tool$  in  eiiie§  having  5,000  andfeufer  than 

10,000  tfiAo^ttonM— Continued. 


Citte. 


Berwick.  Pa. 


Bloomsbiirx,  Pa. 


Bristol,  Pa. 
Oarrick^Pa. 


Oitamiqna,  Pa. 


Charktoi«Pa. 


Supervfafng 
pnnoipab. 


Nmn- 
Iwr. 


Coiwthohockan,  Pa. 


OomqKdls.  Pa. 


DanTflle,  Pa. 
Darby,  Pa... 


I>oiDon,Pa. 


EdmaoBTilia/ 


Pa. 


Prlnoipals. 


Num- 
bcr. 


1 
/ 
1 
1 
1 


11 


Salary. 


toio 

685 

S¥> 
486 

766 


8fi0 


2 
2 


676 
690 


700 


1,900 


626 


Teachers. 


Num- 
ber. 


2 

1 

12 
3 
1 
22 
23 
2 
1 
2 
1 
6 
1 
6 
3 
2 
1 
I 
1 
2 
6 
9 
1 
1 
8 
1 
3 
2 
4 
1 
0 
8 
6 
1 
8 
2 
6 
6 
2 
1 
2 
14 
2 
1 
8 
10 
14 
1 
3 
2 
11 
6 
8 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
6 
2 
8 
2 
10 
20 
4 
1 
2 
6 
3 
3 
6 
6 


Salary. 


$640 
486 
460 
360 
496 
450 
500 
950 
850 
800 
750 
700 
650 
600 
650 
500 
750 
700 
700 
600 
660 
500 
720 
006 
686 
668 
640 
618 
496 
473 
460 
383 
360 
660 
676 
650 
500 
400 
766 
676 
630 
686 
640 
450 
600 
610 
466 
600 
650 
626 
500 
426 
400 
676 
630 
607 
585 
663 
658 
640 
617 
496 
473 
450 
400 
•  63 
•60 
•58 
J56 
•53 
•50 
•46 
•48 


I  Asbtant. 


•  Per  month. 
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THE  TAN6IBt£  BEWABDS  OF  TEACHIKO. 


Hie  elementary  schools  in  dties  h 
10,000  inhabitants— <jonimvLed. 


Cities. 


8u 


Supervlsinf 
pnnoipalB. 


g 


PiiocipBis. 


Forest  City,  Pa. 
Freeland,  Pa... 
Qlassport,  Pa.. 


Greenville,  Pa. 


Hanover,  Pa. 


Huntingdon,  Pa. 

Indiana,  Pa , 

Jersey  Shore,  Pa. 


Juniata,  Pa. 


Kane,  Pa. 


Kinffrton,  Pa. 


Lansford,  Pi., 


Lebighton,  Pa. 


LewisUm,  Pa.. 
Lockhaven,  Pa. 


Lusama,  Pa. 


Num- 
l)er. 


Salary. 


Num- 
ber. 


3 


i 

1 


1 
i 

1 


\ 

1 
1 

n 
u 


Salary. 


$550 


675 


SSB 

585 


090 
68$ 


••••«•■ 


675 


856 
766 
790 


688 


790 
6S0 


690 


690 
810 
686 
585 

585 

540 


Teacbers. 


Num- 
ber. 


14 
3 
5 

16 
2 
1 
6 
9 
2 
6 
1 
2 
1 
2 
2 
3 
2 
4 
2 
3 
1 
8 
1 
9 
5 
1 

21 
9 

15 
/ 
1 
/ 

15 
1 
1 
5 
6 
4 

10 
1 
1 
6 
6 

4 
9 

1 
t 
1 
/ 
2 
2 
3 
7 
4 
1 
1 
4 
2 
8 
2 
5 
8 
9 
9 

13 
4 

96 
1 
1 

17 
4 
8 
4 
1 
3 


Salary. 


1450 
360 
660 
5S0 
720 
675 


540 
495 
4S0 
405 
675 
625 
540 
530 
495 
480 
450 
400 


495 
473 

m 

450 
860 
495 
450 

4» 
495 
686 

540 

4» 
460 
360 
766 
540 
495 


450 
406 
360 

6¥> 
617 
496 

47* 
405 
583 
653 
585 
503 
540 
505 
473 
450 
428 


860 
585 

540 
405 
450 
405 
360 

540 
450 
860 
450 
540 
495 
450 
360 
540 
405 
406 


1  Assistant. 
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Tabls  11. — Salariea  in  public  elementary  tchools  in  dHes  having  6,000  and  fewer  than 

10,000  inhabitanU—^ntJxivLed. 


aties. 

BuperTJsing 
prboipals. 

Pilxiolpals. 

Teachers. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Num- 
ber, 

Salary. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

MWdtetown,Pa 

i 

i 

9646 
S40 

1 
1 

1600 

^^^^^^^^^  ^^^V^^^V^^    V^    ^^^VH        ^^       v^  VVVV      V      V      WVV**V*VWVV«fl#99VVWVVV9vVVVV9V0V 

515 

1 

613 

14 

460 

lCOtaQ,Pa 

t 

SSS 

22 

450 

s 

640 

KiiHnviUe,Pa 

1 

810 

jf 

976 

i 

640 

1 
8 

675 
585 

1 

/ 

m 

2 

405 

5 

460 

1 

i 

509 

7 

360 

Kaofooahelft.  Pa  • ^ 

I 

788 

4 

653 

1 

675 

2 

630 

3 

653 

2 
5 
5 
1 
8 
3 
6 

606 
585 
540 
518 
405 
473 
460 

i 

675 

7 

585 

/ 

6S0 

0 

4 
1 

540 
405 
450 

KimhaUfPa '.- 

1 
12 

900 

1 

720 

8 

675 

1 

630 

1 

810 

1 
1 

008 
585 

2 
8 

653 

606 

1 

540 

2 

585 

2 

1 
5 
4 
2 
7 
8 

563 
540 
518 
495 
473 
450 
860 

N«w  KemdngtoDy  Pa 

r 

f 

710 

3 

788 

1 

88 

560 

Narthamptan,  Pa 

5 

MO 

16 

550 

PunzsatawDBy,  Pa 

1 

7 

450 
755 

1 

1 

1 
t 

750 
575 

7 

518 

8 

495 

6 

473 

1 

472 

1 

12 

450 

4 

405 

Hidfway.Pa 

1 

585 

^^^^B      *  ^^^^V     fl      ^^     ^^  V    ^^    ^     '    ^     vVBVVVV     VV   ^F   VVVV^^^V^V     vVWWV     V     V     vvwvvw     vv     ■ 

7 

540 

7 

618 

7 

405 

BodHitar,Pa. 

1 
2 

765 

675 

2 

630 

4 

685 

1 

540 

3 

495 

8 

450 

2 

405 

8 

360 

&t.lCary8»Pa 

1 
1 

685 

540 

1 
1 

585 

•"^ *•"•■••••••••■■•■•■••••••"••"••••••*••••*••• 

514 

• 

8 

495 

fit7n,Pa 

1 

1 

540 
406 

4 
7 

540 

»              g    ^    ^  "•■■••••■••••••••••••••■■VVVVV**    ••••    ■•    ••    •    •    WW   — 

405 

15 

450 

soo 


THE  TANGIBLE  REWAKDS  OF  TEACHING. 


Tablb  11,— i8alarie$  in  public  elementary  schools  in  cities  having  5,000  and  fewer  than 

10,000  inhabitants — Continued. 


/^lAl.^^ 

BupOTTlslllg 

principals. 

Principals. 

Teadien. 

Cities. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Nnm- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Nnm- 
ber. 

Bdary. 

P^ft^f^V*.  T*^      . ,  ■ 

1 

1875 

1 
2 

8S0 

2 

5tt 

5 

5tt 

7 

513 

SharDsbuTK.  Pa 

1 

«» 

^^m^m^^^0*0*^^mm  ^p    ^   ■^  •  •   ■•■••••••••••■■••••••••■•••••••••  ■•■■ 

1 
3 
/ 
2 
2 
3 
2 

563 

540 

405 
473 
406 
405 

SwIwVHIb*  1*8  •.••••••.••^. .••.-••••••••••••••••••••••• 

1 

$900 

3 

730 

■^  WW  WmmWm  W  VOTflH^W    ^»    ••  ••■•■•■■•■   S^V  ■■••■■•••••■•»••••••■•*•*•**    ■ 

****** 

2 

855 

4 

675 

5 

630 

1 

2 

585 

1 

2 

640 

6 

405 

2 

450 

»3 

860 

Taientazn,  Pa 

2 

74S 
743 

2 

8 

OO 

561 

8 

518 

1 

8 

405 

4 

450 

2 

405 

Taylor,  Pa .* 

f 

ess 

5 

685 

1 

665 

2 

618 

10 

608 

2 

475 

/ 

m 

11 

438 

Throopy  Pa 

810 

eo6 

0 
10 

405 

450 

12 

685 

1 
TtfcusviUe,  Pa .' 

i 

4 

'f& 

2 

665 

Tyrnno,  Pa 

t 

810 

28 
4 

638 

546 

W                         9 

1 

1 

690 

4 

16 

4 

495 
450 
428 

West  B<nrlok,  Pa 

11 

res 

1 
M 

S8S 

1 

s» 

15 

450 

2 

360 

Wilmerding,  Pa 

1 

838 

1 

1 

800 

1 

1 

775 

! 

1 

750 

3 

735 

4 

700 

1 

675 

8 

650 

3 

635 

2 

600 

1 

575 

2 

590 

i          i 

8 

600 

Bristol,  R.I 

1 
2 

i,on 

600 

1 

10 

535 

1 

600 

2 

475 

1 

4 

450 

8 

435 

BurrlUTUle,  R.  I 

1 
1 

750 

700 

1 
11 

600 

500 

# 

2 

480 

1     i 

450 

1      14 

400 

1  Assistant. 
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Table  11. — ScUaries  in  public  elementary  schools  in  ciHes  having  6,000  and  fewer  than 

10,000  inhabitants — Continued. 


atiM. 

Supervising 
principals. 

Principals. 

Teachers. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Num> 
ber. 

Salary. 

Num- 
ber. 

Sahiry. 

Comtry,  R.  I 

1 
1 

S600 

600 

18 

S400 

2 

400 

Jofanflton,  R.  I 

1 

1600 

1 
2 

600 
488 

1 
7 

468 

429 

3 

468 

8 

410 

1 

449 

12 

400 

1 

420 

5 

400 

North  PrdTidoiioSj  R.I.. 

1 
1 

8S0 
€79 

1 
1 

600 

607 

3 

686 

8 
6 

466 
420 

8 

390 

4 

361 

Wan«n,  R.  I 

1 

1,000 

26 
1 

620 

460 

Andenon,  B.  C 

1 

1 

1,000 
676 

6 
14 

600 

460 

«1 

soo 

1 
•Z 
»6 

tl 

360 
270 
252 
160 

U900 
1,000 

7 
13 

640 

450 

1 

900 

1 

616 

1 

S40 

10 

816 

OeocvBtown,  8.  C 

1 

810 

7 

496 

M 

790 

2 

450 

• 

*1 

676 
4S0 

>9 

270 

GiMnwood.  8.  C 

7 
«1 

675 
SOO 

1 
2 

676 

^'  ^^'^■-^^^^^  W^     ^^r^^r^^V  ■       ^^^  V          ^^^     ^P     ^V    9^WVV      B^^VVVVS'*      vvVVVVVVVSVSSAVvVVVSw 

630 

»1 

298 

2 
1 
2 
6 

•  4 
4 

>6 

686 

640 
406 
450 
406 
888 
208 

Onncebmc.  8.  C 

11 

sso 

14 

468 

^^  ^^^^^^^^'^^■•"^•y  ^"  •    ^"^^  »""■••••••••••■••••••••■•••■•••■■•••«■ 



S6 

210 

BnraOyS.  Dak 

5 

896 

J 

866 

1 

630 

4 

630 

2 

686 

8 

674 

8 

670 

3 

667 

2 

540 

LMMl,B.I>ak 

5 

»016 

3 

960 

1 

925 

1 

876 

1 

860 

1 

825 

] 

6 

800 

1 

U 

700 

8 

060 

Ittchdl,  8.  Dmk 

2 

5 

760 
660 

2 

8 

650 

1 

600 

3 

660 

16 

550 

Watvtown,  8.  Dftk 

1 
3 

676 
630 

8 

1 

676 

^^^  ^  ^    ^r^^    V^    V^PH       ^^  V        ^V^    VV<^i^B    V     V     ^VBVVVVVVVVVVVVvBVVVVSwvvVvVflvvSV 

......  ^ 

630 

2 

608 

1                            i 

8 

585 

7 

663 

1 

8 

640 

fiiktol,T«m 

1 
1 

680 
686 

10 

460 

»i 

S8S 

8 

6 

3 

>2 

406 
860 
816 
226 

1 1  tflilstant.                                                            *  Colored  assistant. 

«  Coland.                                                                »  Average. 

*  2  colored  and  1  white  assistant. 
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THE   TANGIBLE   REWARDS   OP  TEACHING. 


Table  11. — Salcaries  in  public  elementary  schools  in  cities  having  5,000  and  fewer  than 

10,000  inhabitants — Continued. 


Cities. 


Amarlllo,  Tex. 


Brownwood,  Tex. . . 
Corpus  Chrlstl,  Tex. 


Corslcana,  Tex. 


Greenville,  Tex. 


HiUsboro,  Tex. 


Taylor,  Tex. 


Texarkana,  Tex. 


Weatherford,  Tex. . 
Wichita  Falls,  Tex. 


Supenrislng 
principals. 


Num- 
ber. 


Salary. 


Principals. 


Num- 
ber. 


Salary. 


i 
3 


1/ 


1 
1 

«3 

1 

»1 


2 
11 


Brattleboro,Vt. 


Montpeller,  Vt. 


St, Its 
990 
585 


1,000 
495 

600 


l,li5 
7tO 
075 
630 
4S0 


990 
94S 
900 
SS6 

1,0S0 
8i0 
790 
630 
540 


675 

675 


900 
785 
720 
675 
7jW 
540 

t,lU 
810 
720 
615 
675 


800 


TeactMrs. 


Num- 
ber. 


/ 

16 
1 
4 

5 

10 

10 

U 

4 

16 

8 

12 

4 

4 

2 

4 

2 

1 

3 

5 

1 

8 

I 

1 

1 

4 

4 

21 

16 

1 

3 

1 

5 

3 

1 

2 

4 

2 

11 

14 

4 

6 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

2 

20 

2 

7 
14 
12 

8 
36 


Salary. 


9f!i 
675 
007 
540 
495 
630 
585 
360 
640 
5» 
480 
400 

m 

585 

670 
567 


649 

640 

622 

513 

405 

510  . 

320 

246 

540 

618 

495 

315 

630 
608 
586 

56S 
640 
518 
405 
473 
450 
315 
200 
585 
540 
871 
300 
225 
210 
150 
104 
720 
585 
405 

MO 
4S0 
270 
675 
650 


6S0 

035 

600 

550 

525 

475 

435 

400 

10 

600 

575 

560 

2 

800 

1 

473 

1  Colored. 


*  1  colored. 
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Table  11. — Salaries  in  public  eUmentary  schools  in  cities  having  5^000  and  fewer  than 

10,000  inhabitants — Continued. 


^IIA^.^^ 

Saperyising 
principals. 

Principals. 

Teachers. 

Cittes. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salaiy. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

St.  Albans,  Vt 

1 
1 

1625 
600 

1 
5 

$525 

500 

2 

475 

1 

450 

1 

425 

4 

400 

3 

380 

3 

360 

8t  Johnsbnrv*  Vt 

1 

722 

» 

"*■■■" 

• 

1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
3 
2 
2 

666 
650 
570 
551 
540 
532 
522 
513 
504 
494 
468 
456 
450 
432 
418 
399 
396 
380 
360 
342 

BrfetolfVa 

i 

1 

900 
7X 

.  7 
9 

495 

450 

CUftan  Forge,  Va 

1/ 
*i 

m 

12 

1 

315 
405 

2 

1 

450 
428 

4 

383 

7 

^ 

2 

338 

s 

1 

950 
866 

1 
2 

760 

713 

«3 

713 

10 

665 

«3 

605 

9 

618 

1 

3 

570 

Hoqalam,  Wash 

1 

5 

1 

» 1,100 
•1,100 

1 
26 

»776 

•775 

Olympla.  Wash 

/ 

i,too 

1,080 

1 
1 

780 

^^^  ^J  mm^Wtr  M^  •       »  »    V^^^^w^  ■«••■■•««««•■•••■••«•■•■■■••••••••«■««« 

765 

/ 

1,060 

1 

760 

/ 

1,000 

1 

720 

. 

/ 

870 

3 

705 

1 

4 
1 

600 
675 

1 

/ 

600 

11 

660 

2 

630 

Va»owi^"ftr.  ^'^^fi*^ .... 

i       / 

•   1,000 

3 

840 

V     ^i^^BB^^^^^^^  ^^V     ^     ^iv^    fl           V     ■       V^^V^i^p^  VvwSSvtfV^VVVwVSVvV^V^      VVV      VV^^^^VK      ^v      v^      ^ 

1 

7 

1,000 

10 

780 

1 

900 

9 

720 

1 

840 

6 

660 

3 

605 

CSarkaibaR,  W.  Va 

5 

900 

1 

765 

^9 

M 

1 

766 
765 

2 

1 

675 
630 

■ 

»i 

790 

1 
/ 
8 
/ 

16 
9 

18 

630 
686 
585 

540 
613 
495 

» 

2 
2 

477 
450 

lOolond. 


I  Assistant. 


•  Average. 
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THE   TANGIBLE   REWARDS   OF  TEACHING. 


Table  11. — Salaries  in  public  elementary  schools  in  cUies  having  5,000  and  fewer  than 

10,000  inhabUants — Continued. 


Cities. 


EIkina,W.Va. 


Grafton,  \/.  Va. 


Morgantown,  W.  Va. 


Antifo,  Wis, 


BciaboOfWis., 


Bsaver  Dam,  Wis. . . 
Grand  Rapids,  Wis. 


Marshil«ld,Wis. 


Meoaaha,  Wis. 
Neenah,  Wis. . 


Ooonto,  Wis. 


Rtalnelander,  Wis. 


South  MilwaukM,  Wis. 


Sapervlslng 
prmcipals. 


Num- 
ber. 


Salary. 


Principals. 


Num- 
ber. 


4 
1 

w 

B 

6 


3 
2 


3 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 


1 
3 


Salary. 


$630 


«75 

m 

765 
(FTB 


653 
630 


665 


625 
650 
675 
630 
585 
518 


570 
545 


700 
675 
626 
600 

810 


Teachers. 


Num- 
ber. 


1 
8 
3 
4 
3 
8 
2 
4 
4 

S23 
8 

123 
S3 
6 
2 
3 
1 
1 
3 
3 
3 
4 
7 
1 
3 
3 
1 
1 
1 
8 
2 
8 
1 
16 
1 
3 
6 
7 
8 
3 
4 
8 
5 
3 
6 
19 
1 
8 

6 
I 
3 
3 
2 
11 
•3 
1 
3 
3 
3 
1 

10 
6 
1 
3 
8 
6 
8 
3 


Salary. 


5« 
618 


473 
4n 


640 


450 


610 
4M 
4fi0 
658 
680 
585 
563 
540 
518 


473 

4S0 
406 

618 
588 
570 
551 
588 
518 
4M 
475 

eoo 

500 

675 
585 
610 
518 
405 
460 
645 


475 
600 
600 
600 
500 
476 
450 
685 
665 
610 


460 


610 
618 
485 
473 
450 
810 
660 
600 


600 


1  Colored. 


•  1  colored. 


•  Aadstant. 
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Tabus  11. — Salaries  in  pvhlic  elementary  schools  in  cities  having  6^000  and  fewer  than 

lOfOOO  inhabitants — Continued. 


CitlM. 

pnBoipals. 

Principalfl. 

Teachers. 

• 

Nam- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Num- 
Ijer. 

Salary. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

StffTflini  Point.  Wis. ,,.,.. ,,,-.,,-.„,-,,-,-,,,--- 

1 

1050 

- 

3 

1 

666 

650 

• 

9 
3 
1 
5 
3 
3 

570 
546 
538 
490 
475 
438 

Wmkmhft.  Wis ..,,...  r 

$1,000 

1 

575 

900 

3 

560 

eoo 

1 

538 

550 

9 

536 

536 

1 
6 

613 
500 

1 
1 
1 

475 
438 
381 

W«rtA11fa.WlS. rr 

1 

LOOO 

1 

700 

1 

800 

6 

660 

1 

675 

15 
3 
3 

1 

600 
560 
500 
400 

T^nmlft,  Wyo- .,...-.---» 

1 

1,131 

6 

878 

3 

1,073 

3 

1 
1 
6 
1 

1 
1 

863 
830 
804 
780 
409 
315 
336 

^t^ck  BnliuB.  Wyo - 

3 
3 

1 

1040 
930 
870 

36 
5 

4 

1560 

Shfiridan,  wyo 

820 

770 

1 

858 

1 

720 

1 

845 

3 

670 

1 

1 

746 

8 

690 

» Average. 
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THE   TANGIBLE   REWARDS   OF   TEACHING. 


Table  12. — Salaries  in  public  hindergartens  in  cities  of  more  than  10^000  inhabitants. 


Directors. 

Assistants. 

CltJes. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Nam- 
ber. 

Salaiy. 

CiUei  having  more  than  gSOflOO  inhabUant«. 

Washington,  D.  C 

»1 

1950 

•19 

1600 

1 

850 

•11 

575 

»7 

825 

M3 

550 

• 

•28 

800 

*12 

525 

6 

775 

•9 

500 

49 

750 

•4 

725 

•5 

700 

•7 

675 

M 

650 

Chicago.  Hi ~ . 

94 

1,175 

^fc^   ^b^^^  ^*^^^"^^fc  ^^  ■      ^^i^^^B  ^     ^     ^     ^     ^^^^H^^^    ^   ^F   ^     ^   ^    ^    ^    ^F   ^    ^   ^F   ^  ^^    ^   ^    ^F  ^^  ^^  ^*  ^^  ^^    ^  ^^"^^  ^^^^  ^P'^F  ^P    ^   ^^"^  ^P"  ^P   ^    ^P  ^P    ^    ^    ^P  ^    ^    ^     4P    ^     ^    ^     ^ 

8 
13 
18 
36 
24 

1,075 

1,025 

975 

925 

875 

12 
17 
15 
30 
32 

825 
775 
725 
675 
660 

Baltimore.  Md ..................m,^.. 

M9 
2 

600 
550 

•17 
2 

400 

300 

1 

500 

1 

450 

Boston.  Mass ....^.....«.«^ 

1 
60 

1,128 
1,032 

9 
10 

854 

^^1^     ^»  ^^  ^P  ^^^^^»  H         ^^^^  ^»»^»-^^     ^^^^^        ^^^^^^^^^^^    ^      ^     ^     ^.    ^      ^r    ^.    ^     ^     ^    ^.     ^    ^.     ^    ^.     ^.    ^p-^»   ^V    ^r   ^F     ^.    ^P-^^    ^»  ^^    ^.-"^^    ^P     ^P    ^     ^     ^      ^^^^^^V^S 

816 

6 

984 

10 

768 

6 

936 

7 

720 

7 

888 

8 

672 

13 

840 

26 

624 

7 

792 

6 

576 

10 

744 

14 

528 

1 

52S 

•17 

480 

HlnneapoUs,  Minn 

7 

1,000 
»50 

8 

700 

^vp^K^i^^^^^^^^^^^p^pr  ^^^^^^M^  ■     ^^^^^^.^^^^.-^  ^    ^^    ^    ^    ^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^  ^.  ^  ^  ^  ^»   ^  ^  ^  ^p  ^  ^p  ^  ^^  ^p  ^  ^p  ^  ^p  ^p  ^p  ^p  ^  ^p  ^  V   ^  ^  0    ■    V  V   0   9    • 

1 

2 

650 

1 

850 

4 

600 

1 

800 

1 

600 

1 

750 

St.  Louis.  Ho 

•36 

1,120 

«23 

700 

1 

1,020 

3 

640 

1 

920 

104  08 

480 

••53 

760 

T10  6 

440 

•1 

700 

Newark,  N.J 

2 

1,200 
1,100 

12 

1,060 

41 

7 

4 

1,000 

3 

030 

3 

930 

6 

880 

1 

830 

8 

830 

1 

730 

8 
7 

7 

4 

7 

1 

780 
730 
680 
630 
580 
600 

r.fTiAtTiTiftti^  nhin 

1 

900 

^ 

1 

860 

6 

450 

15 

750 

1 

400 

6 

700 

14 

350 

8 

650 

18 

800 

0 

600 

2 

560 

New  York,  N.Y 

4 

500 

66 

36 

1,500 

•                                                                                          "■^"""■•■"■"•"■■"•■•••••••••■••••" 

19 

1,380 

27 

1,320 

48 

1,260 

47 

1,200 

58 

1,140 

43 

1,060 

47 

1,020 

1  Colored. 

•  4  colored 

•  2  colored. 

•  5  colored. 


•  9  colored. 

•  1  coined. 
'  8  colored. 

•  Also  36  attendants  at  60  cents  and  3  at  80  cents  per  day. 


•6  colored. 
!•  Half  day. 
11 10  colored. 
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Table  12. — Salaries  in  public  kindergartens  in  cities  of  more  than  10,000  inhabitants — 

Continued. 


DirectoES. 

Aasistaiits. 

Cltfas. 

■ 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary- 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

CiOes  having  more  than   SOfiOO  MkoMtoiK^-OonttniMd. 

NwrYork.  N.  Y 

48 

8960 

^       ^^  •^^           ^^     ^^^^^^W  J       ^m  »  ^          ^^m          ^^•^^^^^^•^^^^•■^^^^^^•^^^^^■■■•^^■••••W     VVwv     ••     ^^^^^^^^ 

91 

900 

66 

840 

2 

800 

64 

780 

2 

760 

178 

720 

CteTtla&d,  Ohio 

15 
11 

1060 
900 

27 
10 

650 

600 

8 

860 

22 

560 

10 

800 

7 

500 

10 

760 

» 

9 
5 
3 

700 
675 
650 

• 

PUhdeliihlii  Pa 

1 

900 

—    ^^"^^^^^  ^^^^V^B^pr^l^W^^vH       ^^m      ^PW     V^     •     ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^     ^^^^^     ^^^     ^^^^^^     ^     ^     ^^^^     ^     ^      ^VV 

1122 

5 

5 

8 

6 

17 

5 

12 

15 

13 

«28 

760 
736 
720 
706 
690 
675 
660 
645 
630 
615 
600 

MQvaiikiee.  Wis. 

55 

900 

62 

780 

emu  lnuAnq  lOOfiOO  ani  fewer  than  tSOflOO  ifCkaJbitanf. 

BenTw,  Colo 

81 

888 

18 

672 

• 

2 

816 

1 

480 

3 

744 

1 

660 

LouisvlQe,  Ky 

1 

1,250 

1 
3 

1,000 

650 

6 

600 

112 

560 

«10 

500 

Cambrldce.  Uass. 

16 

750 

1 

672 

-v^^iaB«ra«%a^^/B    ^KAANKMv*   »»»»»••••••••••••••••••••■•■•■•■■"•■■•""••""*■■■•"■■•" 

2 
1 

642 
630 

4 

600 

3 

570 

1 

410 

Fall  Rivw.  ICaas 

6 

700 

4 

620 

~    ^^B^    ^k^«  »  «#«  a    AMA^BV  •««•«•■•«••■    ■••••••••■••••••■•••••■••■"■•"""""■"    •■•          vvv 

1 
1 

580 
540 

LovqU.  Maas               

11 

12 

9 

600 
750 
700 

12 
2 

1 

550 

Woroester.  Mas 

450t 

•  ^PB  w  »M*^l^  f   m^mU^Sm  ♦••   •   •••••••-•-   -•••••■-•-•••••••••••■••■■"-•-----"■"•-■• 

425 

4 

650 

8 

400 

2 

600 

2 

550 

4 

500 

OfUid  lUvids.  M Ich 

22 

1 

810 
750 

2 
8 

600 

-^s^^^^^S   ^I^^P'^^^^^y   AibA^^AA  •    «    ••••••••••••    •••••••••••••••••■■■•■■•■   —  •-""■»"»■■■ 

475 

• 

4 

TOO 

4 

450 

3 

650 

2 

425 

1 

600 

6 

400 

3 

550 

5 

350 

2 

500 

flt.Pnil.Miim                 

25 
2 

900 
850 

32 

560 

»■"    ^  ^^mm^    ^^AAASA^  ^^^^^^^^^^♦••■••••••••••••••••■■■•■•■■■"""■^ 

2 

800 

1 

700 

2 

650 

Dayton,  Ohio.                  

11 
6 

700 
675 

m           "J    ^^■••^r •  B^B*.******************"****"*"""""""^" 

^  7  odoirecL 


*1  colored. 


*  6  colored. 


*4  colored 
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THE   TANGIBLE  BEWARDS   OP  TEACHING. 


Table  12. — Salaries  in  public  kindergartens  in  cities  of  more  than  10^000  inhabitanlts-' 

Gontmued. 


cities. 


Cmet  liaviitg  iOOfiOO  and  fewer  ikan  SSOfiOO  <fiAaNfaitf«^Coiitlniied. 
Scnmton,  Pa 


Providence,  R.  I. 


Biohmond,  Va. 


Seattie,  Wash. 


CiOet  havinff  SOfiOO  and  fewer  than  lOOfiOO  inkoMtanU. 
Waterbury,  Conn 


Evansville,  Ind. 


Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Terre  Haute.  Ind. 
Dos  Moines,  Iowa. 


Kansas  City,  Kans.. . . 

Covington,  Ky 

Holyoke,  Mass 

New  Bedford,  Mass. . , 


BomerviUe,  Mass. 
Springfield,  Mass. 


Saginaw,  Mich.: 
West  Side. 


Manchester,  N.  H. 


Directors. 


Nam- 
b«r. 


9 
3 
5 
S 

10 

25 
4 
2 

10 
8 

10 
2 
2 
S 
6 
1 
1 


3 
1 
2 


8 
2 


6 
1 
1 
1 
1 

U 
4 

«4 
9 


1 
1 
4 
7 
6 
1 
8 
1 
1 
1 
7 
2 
1 
1 


1 
3 

12 

1 
4 

8 
1 


Salaiy. 


•oeo 

005 
550 
500 
495 
800 
TOO 
050 
625 
000 
550 
500 
450 
705 
585 
540 
450 


1,060 
930 
750 


750 
700 


700 
650 
600 
558 
466 
425 
750 
500 
660 


540 
405 
450 
660 
60O 
560 
660 
626 
600 
800 
750 
700 
650 
550 
6S0 


850 
750 
700 

450 
650 
550 
400 


AtsistantB. 


1 1  colored, 
s  1  session. 
*  Also  16  caretakers  at  salaries  ranging  from  $80  to  S120  per  annum. 


Nom- 
ber. 


Satary. 


1 
4 
3 
1 
2 
1 

10 
1 


8 
2 


2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
18 


1630 


4S0 
406 
360 
380 


700 
680 
630 
000 
580 
500 
400 


4 

580 

«2 

400 

3 

600 

2 

450 

1 

400 

550 
500 


475 
350 
275 
650 
575 
500 
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Table  12. — JSahxries  in  public  hindergartem  in  cities  of  more  than  10^000  inhabitanU — 

Continued. 


Citte. 


CUUt  kavinff  SOflOO  tmd  fewer  th&n  tOOflOO  liiJbfiMteii/«— Continued. 
Bayonne,  N.  J 


Hoboken,  N.  1. 


PlMBBiO^N.J 

Seheneotady,  N.  Y. 


Troy,N.Y 

Ctnton,  Ohio 

Pawtocket,  R.  I 

CUiu  having  UflOO  and  fewer  than  S0,000  inhabUante 

Bffktley^Cia 

Ptwiwimn,  Cai 

Sacnmento,  Cal 

San  Diego.  Cal 

ColoEado  opringB,  Colo 


PoeblOfColo.: 
District  No.  I. 


lferidfiii,Cann. 


AasQ!ta,Oa. 


CMlirRapkls,Iowa. 


I^boqae,  Iowa. 


DirectocB. 

• 

Afflistants. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

SOSO 

880 

800 

780 

720 

(WO 

1,300 

1,244 

1,200 

1,152 

1,132 

3 

1,128 

2 

1,104 

2 

792 

12 

860 

1 

826 

1 

800 

3 

700 

5 

700 

2 

676 

.1 

660 

2 

600 

2 

676 

4 

500 

12 

650 

7 

S660 

2 

600 

3 

660 

2 

760 

1 

600 

12 

600 

10 

620 

1 

440 

.   1 

> 

400 

I 

900 

12 

840 

1 

780 

i 

780 

.  13 

720 

720 

2 

660 

2 

600 

1 

1,200 

12 

600 

12 

840 

ft 

804 

11 

360 

3 

960 

1 

744 

2 

720 

1 

660 

1 

600 

1 

8D0 

1 

300 

1 

775 

2 

200 

1 

550 

1 

100 

1 

720 

3 

680 

4 

640 

1 

600 

1 

560 

2 

520 

1 

480 

2 

600 

3 

640 

1 

510 

1 

480 

1 

420 

1 

410 

3 

390 

1 

360 

7 

675 

1 

540 

1 

653 

1 

460 

3 

495 

2 

360 

1 

460 

6 

270 

i 

226 

6 

660 

3 

400 

1 

460 

2 

876 

1 

400 

2 

860 

4966G**— 14 ^14 
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•     THE   TANGIBLE   REWARDS  OF  TEACHING. 


Table  12. — Salaries  in  public  hindergarteru  in  eUies  of  more  than  10,000  irMinUadt-- 

Continued. 


Cities. 


CUUa  having  UfiOO  and  ftvoir  than  60fiOO  <fitaMtaii<«— Continued. 

Waterloo,  Iowa: 

East 


Topeka,  Kans. 
Lewsiton,  Me. 


Newton,  Mass.. < 


Salem,  Mass 

Waltham,  Mass. 

Bay  City,  Mich. 


Calumet,  Mich. 


Jackson,  Mich.. 


Kalamasoo,  Mich. 


Lansing,  Mich. 


Ltnooln,  Nebr. ...... 

South  Omaha,  Kebr. 


AtUmtloCity,  N.  J. 


East  Orange,  N.  J. 


Orange,  N.  J . 


Perth  Amboy,  N.J. 


WestHoboken,  N.  J, 


Auburn,  N.  Y. 


Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Directors. 


Num- 
ber. 


4 
2 
2 
1 
1 
4 
3 
4 
1 
1 
4 
2 
3 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
5 


1 
3 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
4 
1 
2 
2 
3 
1 
2 
4 
1 
3 
2 
1 
2 
2 
5 
3 
1 

5 
1 


2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
4 


1 
5 
1 


Salary. 


$540 
495 
765 
625 
600 
675 
650 
625 
500 
475 
550 
500 
650 
600 
500 
700 
650 
600 
550 


Assistants. 


Num- 
ber. 


I 


575 
550 
525 
720 
675 
630 
585 
575 
570 
540 
600 
550 
400 
828 
713 
605 
618 
850 
800 
750 
700 
650 
600 
550 
900 
800 
700 

80O 

760 


710 
670 
630 
550 
500 
1,046 
848 
846 
836 
776 
686 
600 


660 
526 
500 


12 


10 
1 
1 

4 


2 
2 


Salary. 


3 
7 
3 


4 
1 
2 


2 
3 

4 


4 
1 
3 
1 
2 
1 
3 
M 


%m 


300 
22S 
200 
100 

300 

350 
2» 


850 
300 
250 


490 
480 
450 


812 
52S 
475 


600 
500 

450 
400 
650 
630 
600 
800 


680 

540 

a 

490 

X 

440 

475 

450 

11 

250 

1 1  colored. 


*  Half  time. 
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Table  12.^-i8alanes  in  public  kindergartens  in  ciHe$  of  more  than  10,000  inhabitants — 

Gontinii6d. 


Cities. 


CUUb  jM9h»§  UfiOO  mmi  fewer  Omn  SOfiffO  MkaM«m<»<-OontlnMd. 
Jamestown,  N.  Y 


Mount  Wvntm,  N.  Y. 


N«w  Rochel]^,  N.  Y. 


NiigUB  lUlB,  N.  Y. 


PooKhlceepBie,  N.  Y. 


Springfield,  Ohio... 


Newport,  R.  L. 


Wooii90cket,R.  I.. 
KnoxvfUe,  Tenn... 


El  Paso,  Tex... 
OsdenjUtah... 


Onen  Baj^Wis.. 
LeCraaBSyWis... 


MadiBOOfWis........ 


OshkoBh,WJb. 


Bbeb(7puB,WlB..... 


Superior,  Wis. 


R«*»,Wii.. 


Direotors. 


Num- 
ber. 


1 

6 


1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
2 
1 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
3 
1 
1 
1 
8 
2 


6 
1 


4 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 


Salary. 


1825 
MO 

576 
525 
475 

1,040 
000 
020 
840 
800 
720 
040 

1,150 
000 
880 
850 
800 
751 
717 


083 
602 
630 


660 
600 
500 

450 
600 
562 
512 
500 
700 

945 

850 
675 
025 
550 
525 
050 
675 
660 
575 
550 
525 
650 
600 
575 


600 
500 


760 


700 
650 
625 
600 
575 
560 


Assistants. 


Num- 
ber. 


1 
1 
1 


1 
2 
8 
1 
1 
0 
4 


2 
8 
1 
1 


3 
2 


2 

11 

1 

1 

5 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
2 
1 
2 
3 
5 
3 
1 
1 
6 
2 
1 
1 
3 
3 
2 


Salary. 


1500 

475 
800 


000 


780 
750 
700 
660 
600 
420 
850 


575 
550 
525 
500 


400 
880 


476 
880 


786 
800 


200 
150 


850 
825 
376 
240 
225 
876 
800 
376 
360 
200 
150 
450 
400 
850 
800 
670 
628 
476 
428 
500 
476 
450 


iGolond. 
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Table  13. — Salary  9chedules  of  certain  city  school  syatema — Continued. 


Podtioa  or  grade. 


San  Francisco f  CbZ.— Continued. 
Elementary  schools^-Contlnued. 

Principals  (primary),  less  than  IGO  pupils 

Principals  (primary),  150  and  less  than  400 
pupils 

PnnclDals  (primary),  400  and  less  than  700 
pupfls 

Principals  (primary),  700  or  more  pupils 

Viceprlnclpalfl  (grammar) 

Teachers,  grades  2-4,  Inclusive 

Teachers,  grades  6-6 

Teachers,  grades  1,  7,  and  8 

Commercial  schools- 
Principals 

Vice  principals 

Teachers,  academic  subjects 

Teachers,  spec  ial  subjects 

Oral-deaf  schools— 

Principal 

Assistants 

First  assistants 

Second  assistants 

Evening  schools- 
Principals 

Teachers  in  chaise 

Teachers  in  cha^e  having  only  1  class 

TTead  teachers,  drawing  department 

Teachers,  home  economics 

Teachers,  high  and  commercial  classes 

StodUonf  Oal.: 
High  schools- 
Principals  

Teachers,  male 

Teachers,  female 

Elementary  schools- 


Vice  principals. 
Teachers 


Bui)ervlsors  of— 

Drawhig  and  manual  art 


Music  and  physical  culture. 
Manual  training 


Cooking  and  sewing 

Penmanship 

Athletics 

Assistants  in  music 

Colorado  Spr^ngi,  Goto.: 

High  schools- 
Teachers,  male 

Teachers,  female 

Elementary  schools- 
Principals,  2  rooms,  male 

Principals,  2  rooms,  female 

Principals,  3  rooms,  male 

Principals,  3  rooms,  female 

Principals,  4  rooms,  male 

Principals,  4  rooms,  female 

Principals,  6  rooms,  male 

Principals,  6  rooms,  female 

Principals,  6  rooms,  male 

Principals,  0  rooms,  female 

Principals,  7  rooms,  male 

Principals,  7  rooms,  female 

Principals,  8  rooms,  male 

Principals,  8  rooms,  female 

Principals,  more  than  8  rooms. 
Teachers 

Kindergartens — 

Directors 

Teachers 

Supervisors  of— 

Drawing 

Music 

Bench  work 

Domestic  science 

Sewing 

Writing 


yearly 
salary. 


11,320 

1,560 

1,800 

2.160 

1,500 

840 

840 

840 

3.000 
2,160 
1,500 
1,500 

1,680 
1,320 
1,260 
1,164 

780 
7S0 
660' 
1,260 
1,200 
780 


2,700 
1,500 
1,260 

1,320 
780 

1,380 
1,620 
1,440 
1,380 
1,620 
300 
1,380 


1,000 
900 

1,030 
1,000 
1,070 
1,040 
1,140 
1,000 
1,190 
1,140 
1,240 
1,100 
1,290 
1,240 
1,450 
1,350 
15 
600 

000 
540 

1,400 
1,400 
1,400 
1,000 
1,000 
1,400 


Yearly 

increase 

in  salary. 


Yean 

required 

to  reach 

maximum. 


3 
3 


10 


Ifyrimnm 

yearty 
salary. 


fl,6» 
1.164 
1,200 


1,680 
1,620 


1,320 

soo 


1,560 


1,200 


1,600 
1,400 


060 

960 
720 


1  $5  in  addition  to  principal's  salary  for  eaob  room  above  8  under  prlnolpaL 
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Tabls  12. — Sakariea  in  public  hindergarteni  in  cities  of  more  than  10,000  inkdbitanta — 

Oontmued. 


Cltks. 


CliUe  havhtf  10,000  ani  fewer  than  UfiOO  liiftaUf8iKf--0>ntinoed. 
MenoDiJiMe,  Mkh 


Ifoskeeon,  Mich.. 


Uankato,  Minn. 


WiDoiML  Mim. 


BcDOyNer 

EeeDe,N.H 

PortsmoaihyN.H. 

AsbnryPariic^N.J. 


,N.J, 


Kcsmay,  N.  J.. 
MoDtdafr.N.J. 


New  Brunswick,  N.J. 
Pteinflflld,  N.  J 


W«t  New  York,  N.J. 
Johnstown,  N.  Y 


Laokswinna,  N.  Y. 

Lockport,N.Y.... 
oW^n.'y. 


IVrtChator,N.Y. 


N.Y. 


Roine,N.V 
Aslievffle,  N.  C 


Sl7ria,Ohio. 


Direoton. 


Ni2m< 
ber. 


8 
1 
1 
1 


2 
3 
1 
6 


3 

it 


AssJstantB. 


S570 
623 
476 
900 


640 


646 
040 
625 

1N» 

760 
460 
306 
700 


800 
780 
660 
900 


775 
760 
725 
700 
676 
660 
900 
760 
500 
876 
860 


725 
660 
600 
760 
666 
600 
900 
750 

870 
800 
660 
626 
600 
475 
440 
400 

«468 
600 
660 
600 
475 

1,000 


600 

600 
476 
990 


600 
660 
600 


Nam- 
ber. 


2 
2 
2 
2 


8 
1 
1 
2 
1 


1 
1 
1 
8 


2 

2 
1 


2 
2 
2 


3 
1 
1 


Salary. 


8700 
660 
560 
400 
860 
496 
478 
460 
480 
465 
435 
336 
700 


660 

460 


600 

660 


800 

660 
600 

660 


700 
600 
460 


900 

800 
760 


250 
285 
200 


>loolond. 
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Table  13. — Salary  $chedulei  of  certain  city  ichool  syMtemt — Continued. 


Position  or  grade. 


New  London,  OMin.— Gontinued. 

Kindergartens— 

Directors 

Assistants 

New  MUford,  Omn.: 

High  schools— Teachers 

Elementary  schools— Teachers , 

Rural  schools— Teachers 

PlainfiOd,  Conn.: 

High  schools— Teachers 

Elementaoy  schools- 
Principals  

Teachers 

Rural  schools— Teachers , 

WaUrtwry,  Conn.: 

High  schools- 
Principals 

Vice  principles 

Submaster 

Heads  of  departments,  male 

Heads  of  departments,  female 

Teachers,  male 

Teachers,  female 

Elementary  schools- 
Principals  (granunar),  male 

Principals  (grammar),  female 

Principals  (primary) 

Teachers 

Kindergartens— Assistants 

WtnehetteTf  Conn.: 

Superintendent 

Elementary  schools- 
Principals,  male 

Principals,  female 

Teachers,  grades  1-7,  inclusive 

Teachers,  grade  8 

Kindergartens- 
Directors 

Assistants 

Waahingtonf  D.  C: 

Normal  schools— Principals 

High  schools- 
Principals  (manual  training) 

Principals 

Heads  of  departments 

Teachers  (manual  training),  group  A. 
Teachers  (manual  training),  group  B. 
Teachers 

Elementary  schools- 
Supervising  principals 

Prmcipals  (manual  training) 

Teachers,  grades  1-3 

Teachers,  grades  3-4 

Teachers,  grades  5-7,  inclusive 

Teachers,  grade  8 

Teachers,  manual  training,  class  3 

Teachers,  manual  training,  class  4 

Teachers,  domestic  science,  class  3 

Teachers,  domestic  science,  class  4 

Teachers,  domestic  art,  class  3 

Teachers,  domestic  art,  class  4 

Kindergartens- 
Directors 

Assistants 

Supervisors  of— 

Draw  ing 

Music 

Manual  training 

Physical  training 

Domestic  science 

Domestic  art , 

Primary  instruction 

Kindergartens 

Assistant  suiwrvisors  of — 

Drawing , 

Music 

Physical  training 

Domestic  science 


yearly 
salary. 


ssoo 

350 

650 
400 
325 

550 

480 
380 
322 


3,000 
2,000 
1,900 
1,700 
1,300 
750 
700 

1,400 

1,300 

800 

450 

700 

2,500 

1,800 

1,200 

450 


450 
250 

2,000 

2,000 
2,000 
1,900 
1,000 
1,900 
1,000 

2,200 
1,000 
600 
650 
800 
950 
650 
800 
650 
800 
650 
800 

650 
500 

1,500 
1,500 
2,200 
1,506 
1,500 
1,600 
1,800 
1,500 

1,300 
1,300 
1,300 
1,800 


Yearly 

increase 

in  salary. 


$50 
25 
25 

50 


Years 

required 

to  reach 

maTimum. 


[.'I 


100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
35 
35 
30 
40 
25 
30 
25 
30 
25 
30 

25 
25 

100 

100 

100 

100 

60 

50 

50 

60 

50 
60 
60 
60 


5 

7 
6 


MaTJmnni 
ywily 
sstary. 


6 
6 
4 
9 
4 
9 

6 
9 
6 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 

11 
6 

6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
0 

6 
6 
6 
6 


tTSO 
650 
450 

800 

650 
418 
180 


1,500 
1,100 

3,400 

3,800 

1,800 

850 


660 
800 

650 
800 

2,500 

2.500 
8,500 

3,800 
1,800 
2.300 
1,800 

3.700 
1,800 

700 

900 
1.100 
1,350 

900 
1,100 

900 
1,100 


1,100 

900 

600 

3,000 

J'ffi 
3,000 

r,7M 

1,7S0 
3^050 
^730 

1,550 
1550 
1560 
1560 


^  Ftomotions  based  on  number  of  rooms  in  building. 
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Table  13. — Salary  sdiedulea  of  certain  city  school  aysterM — Continued. 


Position  or  giBde. 


WaMntlony  D.  C— ContiniMd. 

JLiBStant  gopervtoors  of— ContliHied. 

Domestic  art 

Primary  instruction 

KjudBi^Brtens. 

Tnm,Fla.i 
Hish  schools— 

Teachers,  male 

Teachers,  female 

Elementary  schools— 

Teachersi  male 

Te^K^N^rp,  fepv^i^ 

Ameriau,  Cfaj 

Elementary  schools— Teachers 

^Osnto.  0a..- 
Hii^schoolft— 

Principals. 

Heads  ol  departments,  male 

Heads  of  departments,  female 

Teachers,  nude 

Teachers,  female 

Elementary  schools- 
Principals,  8  rooms. 

Principals,  more  than  8  rooms 

Assistant  principals 

Teachers 

Negro  schoQl»~ 

Principals,  8  rooms. 

Princ^als,  more  than  8  rooms 

Assistant  principals 

Teachers 

Av/guda,  Qaj 

Eleinentary  schools— 

PrtncipaLs. 

Teachers 

Assistants. 

Kindergartens— Directors 

Bnperlntendent 

Hi^  schools— 

Principals. 

Teachers,  male 

Teachers,  female 

Elementary  schools— 

1-^  rooms,  inclnsive. . . 
6-7  rooms,  inclusive . . . 
8-11  rooms,  inclusive . 
12  or  more  rooms 


Princi 

Princl 

Princf 

Teachers. 
Secondary  industrial  schools- 
Principals. 

Teachers,  male 

Teachers,  female 

Primary  industrial  schools- 
Principals. 

Teachers 

Kindergartena— Directora 

Siqiervuoni  of— 

Drawing 

Mosic 

Domestic  science 

Snnmk,  Oaj' 
Highsehoola— 

PrincipalsL 

Heads  of  departments 

Teachers,  male 

Teachers,  female.  •: 

Ktementary  schools — 

Teacher,  grade  8  (principal),  white . 

Teacher,  grade  7,  white 

Teacher,  grade  0,  white 

Teacher,  grade  6,  white 

Teacher,  grade  4,  white 

Teacher,  grade  8,  white 

Teacher,  grade  2,  white 

TMeher,  grade  1,  white 


yearly 
salary. 


11,900 
1,400 
1,300 


>94 
»75 

»75 
160 


460 


2,430 
1,800 
1,200 
1,470 
900 

1,000 
>2S 
600 
660 

AAA 

000 

125 
600 
310 


840 

480 

•360 

•360 

2,760 

1,200 

1,000 

700 

800 

1,000 

1,200 

1,300 

400 

1,600 

1,200 

800 

800 
400 
400 

1,000 
600 
600 


2,750 
2,000 
1,600 
1,200 

2,000 
705 
720 
676 
630 
685 
640 
495 


Yearly 

increase 

in  salary. 


160 
60 
50 


46 


60 

106 

60 


60 
30 
30 
30 


100 

100 

60 

60 
60 
60 
60 
60 

100 
100 
100 

60 
60 
60 

100 
60 
60 


Yeers 

required 

to  reach 

maximum. 


10 
10 

20 
20 


7 
6 

7 

10 


7 
11 

10 


11 


2 

9 
8 
8 


6 
3 
7 

3 
6 
6 
6 
6 

4 

3 
3 

3 
6 
3 

3 
3 
3 


yearly 
salary. 


81,650 
1,660 
1,560 


tl66 
1126 

1112 
190 

686 


1,600 
1,890 
1,200 

1,300 


825 
738 

758 


439 


900 
720 
540 
540 


1,600 
1,200 
1,000 

1,000 
1,200 
1,400 
1,600 
600 

1,800 
1,400 
1,000 

900 
600 
600 

1,200 
700 
TOO 


1,800 


1  Per  month. 

•826  In  addition  to  former  salary  for  every  room  over  8  under  principal.  

I  Amount  paid  second  year;  first  year  only  paid  small  salaries recommennen  by  trustees. 
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Table  13. — Salary  schedules  of  certain  city  school  systems — Continued. 


PosiUon  or  grade. 


Savannah,  Oa.— Gontinaed. 

Elementary  schools— Gontlnoed. 
Aasistanta,  white 


Teacher,  grade  8  (principal),  colored.. 

5d... 


Teacher,  grade  7.  coloreu 

Teacher,  grades  5-d,  inclusiye,  colored, 

Teacher,  grades  1-4,  induaivB,  colored 

Assistants,  colored , 

BoiHj  Idaho: 

High  schools— Teachers 

Elementary  schools— Teachers. 

Alion,IUs 

High  schoola— 

Teachers,  male , 

Teachers,  female , 

Elementary  schools- 
Principals , 

Teachers,  grades  1-7,  inclusive 

Teachers,  grade  8 

Supervisors  of  drawing , 

Supervisors  of  music 

Aurora f  III.  (west  side): 

Elementary  schools— Teaohen , 

ilttfora,  III.  (east  side): 

Elementary  scho(M»— Teachers , 

Berwvnf  IlL' 

Elementary  schools- 
Principals,  8  rooms , 

Teachers , 

Kindergartens- 
Directors , 

Assistants , 

Champaign,  lU.: 

Elementary  schools— 

Prmcipals,  8  rooms. , 

Principals,  4  rooms. , 

Teachers , 

Chicago,  III.: 

Superintendent , 

First  assistant  superintendent 

Assistant  superintendents , 

District  superintendents , 

High  schools- 
Principals  (lower  group) , 

Principals  (upper  group) , 

Teachers  flower  group) , 

Teachers  (upper  group) , 

Teachers  (lower  group),  limited  certificate  as 
drawing,  French.  Oerman,  commercial  sub- 
jects, manual  training,  or  domestic  art 

Teachers  (upper  group)  limited  certificate  as 
music,  art,  physical  training,  or  manual  train- 
ing  

Teachers,  limited  certificates  of  modem  lan- 
guages, commercial  subjects,  or  household  art. 
Element^  schools- 
Principals  (lower  group) 

Principals  (upper  group) 

Teachers,  prmiary 

Teachers,  grammar 

Teachers,  crade  8 

Teachers,  drawing  and  singing , 


Teachers,  household  art  (lower  group) 

Teachers,  household  art  (upper  group) . . . 
Teachers,  manual  training  (lower  group) . 

Teachers,  manual  training  (upper  group). 

Teachers,  speech  defects 

Kindergartens— Directors 

Supervisors  of— 

Music 

Manual  training '.'.".'. 

Physical  training ,'/,][ 

Household  art 

German 

Schools  for  blind 


yearly 
salary. 


tseo 
i,aoo 

495 
450 
406 
250 

1,100 
780 


700 
600 

160 
400 
600 
650 
660 

400 

400 


800 
000 

600 
300 


480 
4  75 
465 

10,000 
6,000 
4,000 
3,500 

3,000 
3,600 
1,000 
1,700 


1,000 

1,400 

1,350 

1,800 

2,700 

660 

660 

976 

1,600 

850 

1,160 

850 

1,200 
650 
650 

2,200 
4,000 
4,000 
3,500 
2,500 
2,000 


Yearly 

increase 

in  salary. 


{ 


S60 


60 
60 


(«) 


?i 


60 


YevB 

required 

to  reach 

maximnm 


100 
100 
100 
100 


60 


100 

60 

100 

100 

60 

60 


{  100  } 


100 
60 
75 
76 
75 
100 
100 
60 
60 


}• 


6 

6 


6 
6 
7 

7 


10 


4 
7 


6 

6 

7 

10 


0 

8 

9 
9 


12 

*8 


3 


4 

13 


ysiriy 
aaliry. 


1  In  addition  to  scheduled  salary  for  each  room  under  saperviskm. 

I  Increased  S50  each  jrear  until  1600  is  reached;  825  thereafter  until  maximiim. 

>  850  for  2  years;  S2S  thereafter  imtil  mnxin^^^m  is  reached. 

4  Per  month. 


¥» 


960 


1,000 

no 


eoo 

700 


900 
900 

8S0 


900 
800 


390 


5,000 

3,500 
4,000 
1,600 
2,000 


1,800 


2,300 

1,700 

3,600 
3,500 
1,13S 
1,200 

i,a 

3;  200 

1,(R5 

1,300 

1,100 

1,500 
1,300 
1,113 
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Tabls  13. — Salary  tcheduUs  of  certain  city  school  tystetM — Continued. 


Position  or  gnde. 


LcmaBetuAf  CW.— Continued. 
Gmnmar  schools— Continued. 
Prtnelpab.  13  or  more  rooms. 

Vice  principals 

Teaobers 


Directors. 

Asafttapts 

Supervisors. 

Special  teachers  of  domestic  science. . , 
Special  teachers  of  manual  training. . . 
IM  AneeUt,  Cbfj- 
Highscbools— 

Principals 

Vice  principals 

Heads  of  departments 

Subheads  of  departments 

Teodiers 

Intennediate  schools— 

Principals 

Vioeprlnclpals 

Teachers 

Elementary  schools— 

Prtnelpab,  1  room 

Principals,  2^  rooms,  inclusive . . 

Principals,  6-10 rooms,  Inclusive. . 

Principals,  11-17  rooms,  inclusive. 

Principals,  18  or  more  rooms 

Teachers,  primary  and  grammar. 

Special  teachers 


Directors- 
Assistants 

Supervisors  of— 

Drawing , 

Music 

vircDestra. 

Manual  training 

Physical  training 

Domestic  science 

Kindergartens.  ....................... 

First  and  second  grade  manual  work.. 

Sdiod  gardening 

Assistant  supervisors 

PsMdcna,  Oaij 

HIgli  schools— Teachers 

Elementary  schools— Teachers 


Directors. 

Assistants 

High'schools— Teachers 

Elementary  schools— Teachers . . . .. 
SweraiHento,  Ouj 

Ulgb  sdK)ol8— Teachers 

Elementary  scfioois — 

Teachers,  grades  3-^,  inclusive. 

Teachers,  grades  1, 6, 7,  and  8. . 


Directors. 

Assistants 

^Vondato,  OoIj 

Superintendent 

H^^  schools — 

Principal  (polytechnic) 

Principolsriess  than  400  pupils 

Piindpals,  400-700  pu^ 

Principals,  more  than 700  pupils. . . . 

Vioeprincipals 

Heads  of  departments 

Teachers  (polytechnic) 

Teadiers 

Teadiers,  sewing 

Teadiers,  commercial  subjects 

Ekmentary  schools  - 

Principals  (grammar),  class  1 

Principals  (grammar),  class  a.... 

Prindpob  (9Bmmar),  class  8 


yearly 
salary. 


81,600 

i,aoo 

750 

760 
650 
1,400 
900 
900 


8,000 
2,400 
1,800 
1,580 
1,200 

8,000 
1,920 
1,200 

1,200 
1,200 
1,380 
1,680 
2,100 
1,200 
1,200 

720 
600 

2,700 
2,400 
2,100 
2,400 
2,700 
2,400 
2,400 
2,400 
2,700 
1,680 

1,100 
800 

780 
660 

1,100 
630 

1,200 

840 
900 

840 
660 

3,000 

3,000 
2,700 
3,000 
3,300 
2,160 
2,040 
1,500 
1,500 
960 
1,600 

2,460 
2,240 
2,160 


Yearly 

increase 

in  salary. 


8100 

100 

75 

60 

60 

100 

100 

100 


60 
60 
60 


60 


60 
60 
60 
60 
60 

48 
48 


Yean 

required 

to  reach 

TnaTimum 


(») 


100 
50 

60 
60 

100 


60 


3 
3 

6 

3 
2 
2 
4 
4 


7 
5 

7 


6 
6 
6 
6 
7 
6 

6 
6 


Maximum 
yearly 
salary. 


5 

7 

2 
2 

7 
7 

9 

5 
6 


81,800 
1,400 
1,060 

860 

600 

1,600 

1,200 

1,200 


3,600 


2,160 
1,800 
1,660 


1,660 


1,320 
1,620 
1,980 
2,400 
1,560 
1,440 

960 
840 


1,600 
1,100 

840 
720 

1,700 
960 

1,680 

1,060 
1,200 


1,680 
1,224 
1,620 


1  Xnonaied  84S  for  first  6  yean,  then  860  to  mozimnm. 
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Table  13. — Salary  schedules  of  certain  city  $diool  tystema — Continued. 


Position  or  grade. 


Covhufton,  JTy..* 

High  schools- 
Principals , 

Teachers,  male , 

Teachers,  female 

Elementary  schools- 
Principals 

TMchers 

Kindergartens- 
Directors , 

Assistants 

Bpedal  teachers  of  drawing,  music,  writing,  and 
physical  training 

Special  teachers  oimanual  training , 

Special  teachers  of  domestic  science 

Doyfon,  K}fJ 

Hi|^  schools— 

Principals 

Teachers , 

Elementary  schools- 
Principals , 

Teachers 

Newport,  Ky.: 

High  schools— Teachers , 

Elementary  schoola-^Teachers , 

PwiUind,  Afe..' 

High  schools- 
Heads  of  departments,  male 

Heads  of  departments,  female 

Teachers,  male , 

Teachers,  female 

Elementary  schools- 
Teachers,  grades  1-6,  inclusive 

Teachers,  grades  &-7,  inclusive 

Teachers,  grades  8-0 

Kindergartens- 
Teachers,  one  session 

Teachers,  two  sessions 

JtoeUand,  Me.: 

High  schools- 
Principals , 

Vice  principals 

Teachers,  male 

Teachers,  female 

Elementary  schools- 
Teachers,  primary , 

Teachers,  intermediate 

Teachers ,  grammar 

Special  teachers  of  drawing 

Sepcial  teachers  of  music 

Special  teachers  of  manual  training 

Special  teachers  of  domestic  science 

BTOcuon,  Mom.: 

High  schools- 
Heads  of  departments,  male 

Heads  of  departments,  female 

Teachers,  nude 

Teachers,  female 

Elementary  schoola— 

D  istrict  principals 

Principals  of  9-grade  building 

Teachers 

Cambridge,  Mat*.: 

Superintendent 

Assistant  superintendent , 

High  and  Latin  schools- 
Head  masters , 

Master's  assistants 

Teachers,  male 

Teachers,  female , 

Grammar  schools- 
Masters 

Submasters 

Master's  assistants 

Teachers,  8 

Teachers i 

AsBlstants 


salary. 


S2,aoo 

1,000 
800 

1,000 
600 

450 
460 

700 
900 
700 


1,000 
600 

600 

360 

860 
376 


1,600 
800 

1,800 
700 

460 
476 
476 

400 
460 


1,400 
800 
TOO 
600 

360 
376 
400 
700 
600 
900 
450 


1,100 

"too" 


2,000 

1,000 

650 

6,000 
2,260 

3,000 

1,360 

900 

760 

1,700 
1,200 
780 
084 
610 
610 


Yearly 

increase 

in  salary. 


$60 
60 

60 
60 

60 
60 

60 
60 
60 


60 
60 

25 
25 

60 
60 


Yean 

required 

to  reach 

maTJmwm. 


100 

"ioo 


50 


200 
100 

eo 

60 
60 
60 


9 
11 

11 
11 

12 
10 

7 

11 

7 


2 
6 

7 
11 


4 
4 

3 
8 
5 


y««*y 


S1.400 
1,300 

1,500 
1,00 

1,000 


1,000 
1,400 
1,000 


1,000 
710 

790 
600 

1,000 
750 


1,700 
1000 

i,soe 

900 
000 


400 
000 


1,600 


000 
000 

450 
47S 
500 


000 

1,»0 

650 


3,000 


1,500 
1,000 


750 


1,500 
060 

1,500 
900 
»4 
7» 
6» 
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TabIiB  13. — Salary  schedules  of  certain  cUy  school  systems— <joni\imed. 


Position  or  grade. 


Ck»brtdi$,  Jfttt.— Gontlniied. 
Priinary  schoob— 

Prindpab,  less  than  9  rooms. . . 
Principals,  more  than  9  rooms.. 

Teachers 

Assffltants.... 


Directors. 

Assistants 

Wellington  training  school— 

Masters 

liaster's  assistants 

Snpervisois 

Sopernsora  of  drawing 

Supervisors  of  music 

Supervisors  of  sewing 

Supervisors  of  primary  and  kindergartens . 

Special  teachers  of  drawing 

Special  teachers  of  music 

Special  teachers  of  manual  training 

Special  teacben  of  sewing 

Botton,  Man  J 
High  schools— 

Principals.... .......... .a^. ■ 

Vice  principals • 

liasters,  heads  of  depertinents 

Masters,  junior 

First  assistants. • 

Assistants 

Special  assistants. 

Teachers,  drawing 

Teachers,  manualarts. 

Teachers,  mechanical  department 

Teachers,  industrial  department 

Teachers,  commercial  subjects 

Assistants,  mechanical  department. . . . 

Assistants,  industrial  department.  — 

Assistants,  vocational  subiects 

Assistants,  commocial  subjects 

Assistants,  chemistry - . . 

Elementary  schools- 
Masters 

Submasters 

Master's  assistuits • 

First  assistants  (grammar) 

First  assistants  (primary) 

Assistants  (in  chaige) 

Assbtants 

Assistants  (boy's  classes) 

Teachers,  manual  arts 

Teachers,  pre-vocational 

Assistants,  manual  arts 

Elndergarten»— 

Directors. 

Assistants 

Snpervlsora  of — 

Music. • 

Manualarts 

Physical  training 

Household  science 

Practice  and  training 

Kindergartens 

Assistant  sapervisors  of— 

Music 

Manual  art.. 

Physical  training 

Household  science 

Teachers,  oooUng 

Teachers,  sewing 

Teachers,  manual  arts 

Teachers,  physical  training 

High  schools— 

Teachers,  male 

Teachers,  female 


Mfnlmmn 
yearly 
salary. 


teeo 

820 
510 
510 

510 
510 

2,800 

900 

1,000 

2,000 

2,000 

750 

1,350 

850 

850 

800 

720 


3,204 

1,620 

2,340 

1,476 

1,620 

072 

600 

2,508 

1,470 

1,188 

1,020 

1,476 

972 

600 

1,020 

972 


2,580 

1,500 

1,212 

1,212 

1,176 

1,212 

600 

600 

1,128 

1,332 

852 

672 
480 

3,060 
3,060 
2,100 
3,060 
2,580 
1,500 

1,500 
2,340 
1,800 
1,500 
600 
600 
1,500 
1,188 


700 
400 
400 


Yearly 

increase 

in  salary. 


160 
60 
60 
60 

60 
60 


144 
72 
144 
144 
72 
72 
72 


144 
72 
72 

144 
72 
72 
72 
72 


120 
120 

48 
48 


48 
48 
48 
72 
48 
48 

24 

48 

120 
120 
120 
120 
120 
120 

120 

120 

120 

120 

48 

48 

120 

72 


Yean 

required 

to  reach 

maximum 


3 
4 
5 


7 
9 


12 


9 
7 
6 
9 
7 
0 
6 
7 


8 
8 
7 
5 


7 
13 
14 
4 
6 
9 


9 

4 
4 

6 
4 

11 
5 

6 
7 

7 


13 

13 

8 

9 


yearly 
salary. 


$780 

1,000 

750 

672 

750 
672 


1,000 


4,068 
1,980 
3,204 
2,628 
1,980 
1,764 
960 


2,340 
1,620 
1,380 
2,340 
1,204 
960 
1,380 
1,404 
1,116 

3,420 
2,340 
1,500 
1,404 


1,500 
1,176 
1,224 
1,344 
1,524 
1,236 

1,082 
864 

3,420 
3,420 
2,700 
3,420 
3,780 
1,990 

2,100 
3,060 
2,400 
2,652 
1,176 
1,176 
2,340 
1,764 


2,000 

1,000 

600 


43665'*— 14- 


-15 
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Table  l^.— Salary  schedules  of  certain  city  school  systems— GoniiaxxeA. 


Position  or  grade. 


EvereUj  Man^' 

High  schools- 
Principals 

Teachers 

Elementary  schools- 
Principals,  male  (grammar) 

Principals,  female  (grammar) 

Teachers 

Fall  RivcTf  Mass.: 

Normal  schools— 

Princlp  als 

Vice  principals 

Teachers 

Assistants 

High  schools — 

Principals 

Vloeprincipals 

Teachers,  male 

Teacdiers,  female 

Grammar  schools- 
Principals 

Vice  principals 

Teachers,  grades  6-7 

Primary  schools- 
Principals,  2  rooms 

Principals,  4  rooms 

Princfoals,  6  rooms 

Principals,  8  rooms 

Teachers,  grades  1-6 

Assistants 

Kindergartens— 

Princ^als 

Assistants 

Supervisors  of  drawing 

Supervisors  of  music 

Supervisors  of  sewing 

Supervisors  of  reading 

Special  teachers  of  sowing 

Special  teachers  of  cooking 

Qreai  Barrington,  Mass.: 

Superintendent 

High  schools- 
Principals 

Teachers,  m^e 

Teachers,  female 

Elementary  schools- 
Principals 

Teachers 

Holvoke.  Mass.: 

High  schools- 
Heads  of  departments 

Teachers,  male 

Teachers,  female 

Elementary  schools- 
Principals,  1-2  rooms  (primary) 

Principals,  3-4  rooms  (primary) 

Principals,  4  or  more  rooms  (primary).. 
Principals,  8  or  less  rooms  (grammar) . . 
Principals,  8  or  more  rooms  (grammar). 

Teachers,  grades  1-6 

Teachers,  grade  7 

Teachers,  grade  8 

Teachers,  grade  0 

Kindeigartens— 

Directors 

Assistants 

Lawrence,  Mass.: 

High  schools- 
Head  masters 

Submasters 

Masters 

Assistants 

Grammar  schools- 
Masters 

Masters'  assistants 

Teachers 

Principals,  4-6  rooms 

Princ^als,  6-7  rooms 

Principals,  8-9  rooms , 


Minimum 
yearly 
salary. 


S2,600 
600 

1,300 
900 
450 


1,800 

1,200 

1,000 

700 

3,000 

2,000 

800 

800 

700 
800 
700 

740 
800 
880 
1,000 
700 
500 

700 

620 

1,700 

1,700 

1,000 

1,200 

700 

700 

1,700 

1,700 
800 
660 

600 
418 


1,400 
800 
700 

750 
800 
850 
1,000 
1,200 
460 
476 
600 
650 

450 
400 


3,000 

1,400 

700 

600 

1,400 
800 
450 
800 
826 
850 


Yearly 

increase 

in  salary. 


S60 


25 


60 


60 
60 

50 
38 


100 

100 

50 

25 

25 
60 


Yean 
required 
to  reach 

TTift-riTnnni 


100 


yearly 
salary. 


U 


3 
6 

6 

4 


6 
8 
7 

3 
3 
4 

8 
9 
7 
7 
7 
7 

6 
5 


8 


aoo 
i,eoo 

1,900 
TOO 


i,»o 
i,»o 

2,000 


1,SOO 


900 

750 

800 
532 


1,800 
1,500 
1,000 

800 

sso 

1,000 
1.500 
2,000 
700 
725 
750 
800 

050 
550 


2,200 
1,800 
1,000 

2,200 

■■'750 
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Table  13. — Salary  aekedulea  of  certain  city  school  systems — Continued. 


Position  or  gndo. 


iMoreiiee,  IfaM.—Caitlniied. 
Qranunar  schoola— Gontinaed. 

Principab,  10-11  rooms 

Prlncq)ab,  12  or  more  rooms. . . 
Special  teafChers  of  drawing,  male. . . 
Special  teachers  of  drawing,  female. 

Special  teachflfs  of  music,  male 

Special  teachors  of  music,  female. . . 
XmmQ.  If om..* 
H%li  schools- 
Head  masters 

Teachers,  male 

Teachers,  female 

Grammar  schools— 

Masters 

Teachers 

Teachers,  drawing 

Teadiers,  music 

Teadiers,  manual  training 

Teachers,  sewing 

Primary  schools— 

Principals,  2  or  more  rooms 

Principals,  3  or  more  rooms 

Teachers 


Directors. 

Assistants. 

Melro§e.  Mata„' 
H%n  schools — 

Principals 

Heads  of  departments,  male 

Heads  of  departments,  female 

Teachers,  niale 

Teachers,  fema)e , 

Elementary  schools- 
Principals,  4  rooms,  female 

Principals,  8  rooms,  female 

Principals,  ^12  rooms,  male 

Vioeprincipab 

Teachers 

If cwera,  Ma99„- 

High  schools— teachers 

Eleinentary  schools- 
Principals 

Vice  nrmcipals 

Teacners 

Eindergartens— directors 

PsiiMr,  Jfowj' 
Hi^  schools- 
Principals 

Teachers 

Elementary  schools- 
Principals 

Teachers 

PitffrteU,  iroM..- 

Superintendent 

H%h  schools— 

Principals 

Teachers,  male 

Teachers,  female 

Elementary  schools- 
Principals,  male 

Prindpals,  female 

Teachers 

Mm,  IToMj* 

Superintendent 

High  schools— 

Principals 

Heads  of  departments,  male 

Heads  of  departments,  female 

Teachers,  male 

Teachers,  female 

Elomentaiy  schoolsr— 

Principals 

Teachers,  grades  2-4 

Teadiers,  grades  1, 6, 6, 7, 8,  and  0 


Directors. 
Aasistants. 


Minimum 
yearly 
salary. 


1875 
QOO 

1,200 
600 

1,200 
600 


3,000 
800 
660 

1,300 
050 
750 
800 
900 
900 

675 
700 
650 

560 
500 


2, 
1, 


1. 
1, 


2, 


1, 


2, 


1. 


I 


1, 


I 


400 
600 

500 
380 


3,000 


500 
800 
640 

100 
880 
400 


2,500 


700 
300 
800 
800 
600 

800 
500 
550 

550 
300 


500 
200 
900 
800 
600 

750 
200 
500 
750 
500 


1,000 


000 
750 
750 
625 


Y»ly 

Increwe 

in  salary. 


Years 

required 

to  reach 

maximum. 


$100 


0) 


(0 
0) 


50 
50 
50 
50 


50 


100 
50 

50 

38 


40 


75 
50 
50 
50 

50 
50 
50 


8 
10 


10 
10 
10 


7 
3 
9 
6 


Maximum 
yearly 
salary. 


4 
4 

4 
4 


11 


5 
7 
6 
6 

5 
3 
3 


$1,700 
1,000 
1,700 
1,000 


2,000 
1,000 

2,000 
700 


1,250 


725 
750 
700 


1,500 

1,000 

1,200 

850 


700 


800 

"676 


1,700 
750 

650 
494 


1,400 
1,000 

1,600 

1,400 

800 


1,000 

1,100 

1,000 

800 

2,000 
600 
650 


1  Increase  of  $50  after  10  years'  service. 
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Table  13. — Salary  schedules  of  certain  city  school  systems — Continued. 


Position  or  grade. 


Saoawnaht  Oa.— Continned. 

Elementary  schools— Continued. 
Anifltante,  white. 


Teacher,  grade  8  (principal),  ookned. 


Teacher,  grade  7.  colore<. 

Teacher,  grades  &-6,  inclusive,  colored. 
Teacher,  grades  1-4,  Induaive,  colored. 

Assistants,  colored 

Boite,  Idaho: 

High  schools— Teachers , 

Elementary  schools^Teachera. 

AUon,IlL- 

High  schools- 
Teachers,  male 

Teachers,  female 

Elementary  schools— 

Prtnc  Ipals 

Teachers,  grades  1-7,  inclusive 

Teachers,  grade  8 

Supervisors  of  drawing 

Supervisors  of  music 

Aurora f  III.  (west  side): 

Elementary  schoola— Teachers 

.^ttrora,  III.  (east  side): 

Elementary  schocds— Teachers 

Berwvn,  lU.: 

Elementary  schoola— 

Principals,  8  rooms 

Teachers 

Kindergartens- 
Directors 

Assistants. 

Champaign,  lU.i 

Efementary  schools- 
Principals,  8  rooms 

Principals,  4  rooms 

Teachers , 

Chicago,  lU.: 

Superintendent 

First  assistant  superintendent 

Assistant  superintendents 

District  superintendents 

High  schools- 
Principals  (lower  group) . 


ywiy 

salary. 


Principals  (upper  group). 

»).. 


Teachers  flower  group] 

Teachers  (upper  group) 

Teachers  (lower  eroup),  limited  certificate  as 
drawing,  Frencn.  German,  commercial  sub- 
jects, manual  training,  or  domestic  art 

Teachers  (upper  group)  limited  certificate  as 
music,  art,  phyncal  training,  or  manual  train- 
ing  

Teachers,  limited  certificates  of  modem  lan- 
guages, commercial  subjects,  or  household  art. 
Elementary  schools- 
Principals  (lower  group) 

Principals  (upper  group) 

Teachers,  primary 

Teachers,  grammar 

Teachers,  grade  8. 

Teachers,  drawing  and  singing 


Teachers,  household  art  (lower  group) 

Teachers,  household  art  (upper  group) . . . 
Teachers,  manual  training  (lower  group) . 

Teachers,  manual  trabiing  (upper  group). 

Teachers,  speech  defects 

Eindereartens— D  irectors 

Supervisors  of— 

Music 

Manual  training 

Physical  training 

Household  art 

German 

Schools  for  blind 


1300 
1,300 
405 
450 
406 
250 

1,100 
780 


TOO 
600 

150 
400 
500 
550 
550 

400 

400 


800 
000 

500 
300 


«80 
4  75 
455 

10,000 
0,000 
4,000 
8,500 

3,000 
3,600 
1,000 
1,700 


1,000 

1,400 

1,350 

1,800 

2,700 

650 

650 

975 

1,500 

850 

1,150 

850 

1,200 
650 
650 

2,200 
4,000 
4,000 
3,500 
2,500 
2,000 


Yearly 

increase 

in  salary. 


{ 


860 


50 
50 


C) 


^] 


50 


required 

to  reach 

mairimnm 


100 
100 
100 
100 


50 


100 

50 

100 

100 

50 

50 


100 
50 
75 
75 
75 
100 
100 
50 
50 


}■ 


3 


5 
5 


5 
5 

7 
7 


10 


4 

7 


AKazDmnD 
yesrly 


6 

5 

7 

10 


9 

8 

9 
9 


12 

"8 


3 


4 

12 


1  In  addition  to  scheduled  salary  for  each  room  under  supervision. 

s  Increased  S50  each  year  until  8600  is  reached;  825  thereaiter  until  mazimnm. 

*  150  for  2  years;  825  thereaiter  until  maximum  is  reached. 

*  Per  month. 


I4B0 


m 


960 


1,000 
900 


TOO 
900 
900 

900 

8S0 


900 

an 


350 


170 


5,000 

8,500 
4,000 

1,600 
2,000 


1,300 


2,aoo 

1,700 

2,000 
8,500 
1,175 
1,200 
1,225 
2,200 

1,075 

1,300 

1,100 

1,500 
1200 
1,175 
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Tablb  13. — Salary  9ekeduU9  of  certain  city  school  tystenu — Continued. 


PodUon  or  grade. 


Eut  St,  Louit,  lU^- 

High  school^ 

Teaehen,  male 

Teachers,  female 

Elememtanr  schools— Teachers. . 
JoU€t.IlL- 

Ejementarr  schools— Teachers. . 
Ottawa,  IlL' 

Saperintendent 

Elementary  schoole— Teachers. . 
Eut  Chicago,  Indj 

High  schools— Teachers. 

Elementary  schools— Teachers. . 

Supervisors  of— 

Drawing 

Music 

lianual  training 

Domestic  soienoe 

Qw\en,  Indj 

High  schools- 
Principals. 

Vice  principals 

Heads  of  departments 

Teachers 

HufOinifUm,  Ini^ 

Superintendent 

High  schools- 
Principals 

Vice  principals 

Heads  of  departments. 

Teachers 

Elementary  schools- 
Principals 

Teachers 

Teachers  of  beginners 

Kindergartens- 
Directors 

Assistants. 


Supervisors  of  drawing 

iiial  training. 


or 


Supervisor  of  manual 
Supervisors  of  household  economy 

Spedal  teachers  of  drawing 

Special  teachers  of  manual  training 

Special  teachers  of  household  economy 

JniktnapolU,  Indj^ 

Elementary  schoob— 

Supervl^ng  principals 

Principals  oibuildings 

Principals  of  buildings  teaching  seventh 
eighth  grade 

Teadiers 

Teachers,  industrial  training 

Teachers,  Industrial  training  in  industrial  cen- 
ters  

Teachers,  German 

Supervisors  of  practioe<normal) 

Assistant  supervisora^f  drawing 

Teachers,  music  and  drawing 

Teachers,  industrial  training  department 

Teachers  in  industrial  centers 

Ma,  Kant.: 

Elementary  schools— Teachers 

Topeka,  Ednv 
High  schools- 
Principals 

Vice  principals,  male 


Vice  nrkialpals,  female . 
7hers 


Teaci 
Elementary  schools- 
Principals,  less  than  4  rooms. . . 

Principals,  4  aooms 

Principals,  6-7*rooms,  inclusive. 
Prlndpals,  8  or  more  rooms. . . . 
Teacbars 


Minimum 
yearly 
salary. 


tl,000 
750 
450 

400 

2,200 
560 

850 
660 

860 

850 

1,100 

860 


1,100 
900 
185 
»75 

1,900 

1,396 
1,035 

900 

810 

720 

007.50 

675 

630 
270 
810 
1,200 
855 
675 
765 
765 


1,600 
900 

1,100 
500 
750 

800 
500 
950 

1,600 
900 
900 

1,200 

406 


2,000 

1,400 

1,300 

675 

850 

900 

1,000 

360 


Yearly 

increase 

in  salary. 


160 


50 


100 


100 
100 


45 


Years 
required 
to  reach 


10 
10 
10 

9 


3 
2 
3 
2 


9 
6 


4 

4 


9 


5 
6 
6 

12  i 


yearly 
salary. 


81,600 

1,200 

800 

800 


660 

1,200 
860 

1,100 
1,100 
1,500 
1,100 


1,400 

1.000 

ilOO 

185 


865 
652.50 


1,800 
1,060 

1,450 

025 

1,000 

1,000 

900 

1,300 


1,200 
1,200 
1,360 

630 


1,200 


1,100 

1,200 

1,400 

865 


1  Per  month. 

«IS  more  than  entitled  to  as  teacher,  and  85  per  month  more  for  each  teacher  employed  besides  the 
principal. 
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Table  13. — Salary  schedules  of  certain  city  school  systems— Continued. 


Position  or  grade. 


8t.  LouU,  ifo.— Contlnaed. 

Buperviaors  of— Continued. 

Physical  training 

Prunary  instruction 

Klndereartens 

Special  teachers  of  drawing 

Special  teachers  of  music 

Special  teachers  of  manual  training. . . 

Special  teachers  of  manual  arts 

Special  teadiers  of  domestic  science. . . 
Lineoin,  JITebr..' 

High  8chool»— Teachan 

Elementary  schools- 
Principals  f  primary  ) 

Principals  (intennediate) 

Principals,  class  A  f  grammar) 

Principals,  class  B  (grammar) 

Principals, class  C  (grammar). . . . 

Teachers 

Assistants 

Kindergartow— Assistants 

Jiemo,Nev.: 

High  schools— Teaohers 

Elementary  schools- 
Principals 

Teachers 

KinderKartens— Directors 

Supervisors  of  drawing 

Supervisors  of  music 

Teachers,  ungraded  or  special  room. . . 
Keene.  Ji.  H.: 

High  schools- 
Principals 

Teachers,  male 

Teachers,  female 

Elementary  schools- 
Principals,  male 

Principals,  female 

MandUMUr,  N.  H.: 

Elementary  schools— 

llasters  (grammar) 

Assistants  (grammar) 

First  assistants  (grammar) 

Teachers 

Bafonntf  Ji.  J.: 

High  schools- 
Principals 

Teachers,  male 

Teachers,  female 

Elementary  schools- 
Principals 

Vice  principals 

Teachers,  male  (grammar) 

Teachem,  female  (grammar) 

Teachers  (primarjr) 

Special  teachers  Tmale) 

Special  teachers  (female) 

Hadiewack.  N".  J.: 

High  scnools— 

Teachers,  male 

Teachers,  female 

Elementary  schools— Teachers 

Khidergar  tens- 
Directors 

Assistants 

Hoboken,  N.  J.: 

High  schools- 
Principals 

Vice  principals 

Teachers,  male 

Teachers,  female 

Special  substitutes 

Elementary  schools- 
Principals  (gnuumar) 

Principals  (primary) 

Vice  pilncipals  (grammar) 

Vice  principals  (prlmaxy) 

Beoond  yioe  prinolnals  (gniunar) 
TtAfOMn. 


liinimum 
yearly 
salary. 

Yearly 

increase 

in  salary. 

Years 

required 

to  reach 

maximum. 

IfsxinniiD 

ywrly 
salary. 

«2,500 

1,400 

2,150 

1,100 

1,100 

920 

920 

920 

675 

720 
765 
910 
860 
810 
495 
315 
315 

900 

1,400 
750 
750 
1,000 
1.000 
1,000' 

1,700 
800 
600 

800 
700 

1,800 
650 
675 
400 

1,900 

1,000 

700 

1,700 
900 
700 
600 
600 
900 
600 

900 
800 
600 

700 

500 

2,300 
1,500 
1,500 
1,300 
1,000 

2,000 

2,000 

1,200 

900 

900 

600 

7 
7 
5 
5 
6 
6 
4 

$2,000 

3,000 

$100 
100 

1.900 
l.SOO 
1.400 

1,400 

1,120 

46 

45 
45 

45 
46 
46 
46 
45 
46 

M 

900 

915 

l,3tt 

1,M0 

1,190 

7» 

4SD 

4S0 

1,500 

50 

4 

900 
900 

2,200 

1,200 

700 

1,300 

800 

50 

150 

100 

60 

100 
60 
50 
40 
40 
60 
40 

60 
50 
50 

60 
50 

100 
100 
100 
100 

6 

650 
3,000 

9 
11 

8 

0 

13 

11 

1,800 
1,300 

2,400 
1,200 
1,300 
1,000 
960 

11 

1.500 
950 

13 
9 
9 

5 

7 

13 

11 

8 

6 

6 

U 

1,500 
1,200 
1,000 

900 

800 

3,500 
2.50O 
2,200 
1,800 
1,200 

2,750 

2.750 

100 
100 
100 

1,500 
1,300 

laoo 

1,200 
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Tablb  13. — Salary  schedules  of  certain  city  school  systems — Continued. 


Position  or  grade. 


fflumy.  If,  J  J! 

Superintendent 

High  schools — 

Principals 

Heads  of  departments 

TeacberSymale.., 

Teachais,  female 

Elementary  schools- 
Principals,  8-10  rooms,  inc 

Principals,  12  rooms 

Principals,  16  or  more  rooms 

Teachers. 

Supervisors  of ^ 

Manual  training 

Special  subjects,  male 

Special  subjects,  female 

Primary  instruction 

JVcimrk,  N.J  J 

XarauJ  and  training  school- 
Principal 

General  assistants *..,. 

Teachers  of  theory 

High  schools- 
Principals...... 

Httds  of  departments,  male 

Heads  of  departments,  female 

Teachers,  znale 

Teachers,  female 

Elementary  schools— 

Principeds,  less  than  15  classes,  male — 

Principals,  more  than  14  classes,  male . . 

Principals,  fenude 

Head  assistants 

Assistants 

Teachers,  manual  training 

Teachers,  cooking 

Teachers,  physical  training,  male 

Teachers,  physical  training,  female 

Teachers,  ungraded  schools 

Kindergartens- 
Directors 

Assistants 

Poferjon,  Jf.Jj- 
Normal  schools— 

Principal 

Vice  principals 

Teachers 

High  schools- 
Principals 

Teachers,  male 

Teachers,  female 

Elementary  schools- 
Principals  (grammar) 

Principals  (primary) 

Heads  of  departments 

Teachers 

Kindergartens — ^Teachers 

Manuaftraining  schools— Principals 

«iitto/ofd,  If.J^u- 

Sapervisinf  principals 

High  school- 
Principals 

Teachers 

Elementary  sdiool»— 

Principals  (grammar) 

Principals  (primary) 

Teachers  Cerammar) 

Teachers  (primary) 

Special  teachers  of  manual  training 

^Imurfne,  JV.  Met,: 

High  schools- 
Principals 

Viceprindpals - 

Teachers 

Elementary  schoolfl— 

iTincipais....... 

Ttftohan 


Minfmnm 
yearly 
salary. 


$2,300 

1,500 

1,000 

900 

700 

1,100 

1,200 

1,300 

600 

800 

800 

700 

1,400 


3,300 
1,500 
1,200 

3,500 
2,000 
1,300 
1,400 
500 

1,800 
2,000 
1,500 

880 

680 
1,000 

800 
1,000 

800 
1,200 

580 
580 


2,700 
1,000 
1,000 

3,000 

1,000 

700 

2,000 
1,500 
1,000 
475 
475 
1,500 

2,000 

1,500 
800 

800 
800 
600 
525 
1,000 


1,200 

1,000 

800 

1,000 
600 


Yearly 

increase 

in  salary. 


SlOO 

100 

75 

75 

100 
100 
100 


100 
100 
100 
100 


100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 


50 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

50 
50 


100 
100 


100 


100 
100 
100 


100 
150 
100 


60 
50 
50 


100 


50 


Years 

required 

to  reach 

maximum. 


10 

11 
9 
9 
9 

4 

9 

9 

11 

10 
9 
9 
4 


9 

8 

0 
4 

3 

14 
13 

4 


4 
6 

5 
3 
7 
6 

4 


10 


yearly 
salary. 


S3, 500 

2,500 
1,800 
1,500 
1,300 

1,400 
2,000 
2,100 
1,050 

1,700 
1,600 
},500 
1,700 


3,700 
2,000 
1,800 

4,300 
3,000 
2,100 
2,500 
1,800 

2,500 
3,000 
2,000 
1,200 
1,100 
1,700 
1,300 
1,700 
1,300 
1,600 

1,100 
1,050 


1,500 
1,200 


1,800 
1,200 

2,500 
1,800 
1,200 
900 
850 
1,800 

2,550 

1,800 
1,200 

1,200 

1,000 

900 

800 

1,300 


1,550 

1,250 

950 

1,250 
850 


0^9 
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Table  13. — Salary  schedules  of  certain  city  school  systems — Continued. 


Position  or  grade. 


BinahanUon.  N.  Yj 
jaigh  scnools— 

Teachers,  male 

Teachers,  female 

Elementary  schoob— 

I*rincipals,  male 

Principals,  female 

Teachers 

Elmira,  N.  Y^ 
High  schools— 

Teachers,  male 

Teachers,  female 

Elementary  BOhools— 

Teachtfs ,  grade  1-7,  inclusive 

Teachers,  grade  8 

New  nothdU,  N.  V.; 

High  schools— Teachers. 

Elementary  schools:  Teachers 

Kindergartens- 
Directors 

Assistants 

NewYark,  N.Y.' 

Training  schools  for  teachers- 
Principals,  supervisors  of  25  classes 

Principals,  supervisors  of  18  classes 

First  assistants 

Assistants 

Laboratonr  and  library  assistants 

Model  ana  critic  teachers 

High  schools— 

PrtQcipals,  less  than  25  teachers 

Principals,  more  than  25  teachers 

First  assistants 

Assistants 

Assistants,  Junior 

Laboratory  and  library  assistants 

Elementary  schools- 
Principals,  18  or  more  classes 

Vice  princlpab  (heads  of  departments) 

Head  teachers 

Teachers,  kindeigarten  and  1-6,  inclusive 

Teachers,  erade  7-8,  inclusive 

Teachers,  languages 

Teachers,  shopwork 

Teachers,  drawing,  music,  and  physical  training 
Tmant  schools- 
Principals,  with  board  and  lodging 

Principals,  without  board  and  lodging 

Teachers 

Schools  for  the  deaf- 
Principals 

Teachers 

Trade  schools- 
Principals,  male , 

Principals,  female 

Teachers,  male 

Head  of  trade  departments,  female 

Head  of  vocational  department,  female 

Vocational  teachers,  female 

Placement  and  investigation  teachers,  female . . 
Supervisors  of  drawing,  music,  manual  training, 

and  physical  training 

Supervisors  of  cooking  and  sewing 

Supervisors  of  kindergartens 

Assistant  supervisors  of  drawing,  music,  manual 

training,  and  physical  training 

Assistant  supervisors  of  kindergartens 

Inspectors  of  ungraded  classes 

In4>ectors  of  classes  for  the  blind 

Inspectors  of  athele tics 

Assistant  Inspectors  of  athletics 

Nimm  Falls,  N,Y^' 

High  schools— Teachers 

Elementary  schools- 
Principals,  female 

Teachers 

Substitutes 

KinderKBTtens— 

Dinoton, 


yearly 
salary. 


tl,OQO 
560 

1,300 
800 
400 


1,000 
600 

400 
400 

850 
600 

eoo 

600 


5,000 
2,300 
1,780 
1,000 
900 
1,050 

3,500 

5,000 

1,680 

900 

900 

900 

2,300 

2,100 

1,060 

720 

860 

1,100 

780 

880 

1,800 

2,700 

900 

2,300 
800 

3,500 
3,000 
1,500 
1,600 
1,000 
900 
1,100 

3,500 
3,000 
3,000 

2,500 
1,500 
1,800 
1,800 
2,000 
1,300 

650 

750 
500 
400 

500 

850 


Yearly 

increase 

in  salary. 


$100 
50 

25 
25 

100 
50 

50 
50 


240 


50 
80 


210 


50 
50 

240 
150 
120 
60 
80 
100 


60 

100 

100 

75 

240 
100 

250 
250 
125 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
200 
100 


25 

50 
25 


25 

50 


required 
to  reach 


9 
10 

7 
10 

9 
6 


6 

8 

13 

U 

11 


8 
13 

7 
11 

6 
3 
11 
16 
13 
5 
16 
13 

4 

4 

13 

6 
8 

3 
6 
9 
5 
6 
3 
4 

6 
6 
6 

6 
10 

4 
4 


MaTJmnni 
yearly 
salary. 


5 
5 


5 
8 


tl,400 
SO 

1,400 

1,200 

000 


1.450 
800 

000 
635 

1,450 
1,QS0 

1,000 
890 


3,600 
3,250 
2,750 
1,400 
1,850 


3,U0 
2,650 
1,200 
1.400 

3,500 
2,400 
2,260 
1,SOO 
1.820 
1,500 
1.820 
1,000 

2,100 
3,000 
1,800 

3,500 
1,500 

4,000 
3,500 
2,500 
2O00 
1,500 
1,100 
1,400 

4,000 

3500 
8,500 

8,000 
2400 
2,400 
2,400 


28) 

050 
000 


100 
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Tablb  13. — Salary  schedules  of  certain  city  school  systems — Continued. 


Position  or  srade. 


Wktertown,  N.  Y^ 

High  schools- 
Principals 

Heads  of  departments,  female 

Teachers,  male 

Teachers,  female 

Elementary  schools- 
Principal  (nammar) 

Principals  (primary) , 

Teachers , 

Supervisors  of  drawing 

Supervisors  of  music 

Supervisors  of  manual  trainhig  and  domestic  soienoe, 

Superintendent 

High  schools- 
Principals. 

Teacdieis 

Elementary  schools- 
Principals. 

Teachers,  e^es  1-7,  inclusive 

Teachers,  grade  8 

Special  teachers  of  manual  training 

Special  teachers  of  oommeroial  subjects 

ClndMiMtf,  OUk 

High  schools- 
Teachers,  male 

Teachers,  female 

Assistants,  male 

Assistants,  female 

Elementary  schools- 
Principals,  less  than  250  pupils 

Principals,  250  to  •100  pupils 

Principals,  400  to  600  pupils 

Principals,  over  flOO  pupils 

Teachers 

Teachers  (college  graduates) 

Teachers,  drawing 

Teachers,  music 

Teachers,  manual  training 

Teachers,  domestic  science 

Teaohers  physicaltraining,  male 

Teachers,  physicaltraining,  female 

Teachers,  oral  and  blind 

Teachers,  penmanship 

Kindergartens- 
Directors 

Assistants 

Sapervisorso^ 

Drawing 

Mnaio 

llannal  training 

Physicaltraining 

Domesticscienoe 

Oerman 

Kindergartens 

OHMifrw,  Ohio: 

High  schools- 
Principals 

Heads  of  d^pvtments. 

Teachers 

Elcmentaryschool»— 

Prineipalfl 

Teachers 

Teachers,  manual  training 

Teachers,  domettic  science 

Sapervisorsof— 

Drawing 

Music 

Ifanual  training 

Physicaltraining 

Household  economy 

Assistant  supervisors  of— 

Drawing 

Koaie 

If itwl  ^y^lwtng    , 

Xndnttilalftri 

HOtliMlOin 


lftnlmii|« 

yearly 
salary. 


t2,100 
750 
800 
050 

700 
600 
460 
650 
650 
650 

1,800 

1,200 
800 

825 
650 
700 
000 
1,000 


1,500 

1,000 

1,000 

600 

1,200 

1,500 

1,600 

1,000 

450 

600 

650 

1,300 

900 

650 

000 

650 

650 

650 

500 
500 

2,000 
2,000 
1,000 
2,000 
1,500 
2,100 
1,500 


1,600 
800 
800 

000 
500 
750 
750 

1,500 
1,200 
1,800 
1,000 
1,100 

000 
000 

1,000 

000 

750 


Yearly 

increase 

in  salary. 


$50 

100 

50 


20 
50 
50 
50 

100 

60 
50 

26 
26 
25 
60 
50 


100 

100 

100 

100 

50 

50 

50 

100 

100 

50 

100 

50 

50 

50 

50 
50 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


100 
100 
100 

50 
100 

50 

60 
100 

50 

100 
100 


{ 


100 
100 

100 

100 

50 

100 


60 


Years 
required 
to  reach 


6 

7 

4 


3 
3 
3 
3 

3 

4 
4 

5 
3 
6 
< 
6 


4 
3 
4 

6 
12 
0 
9 
5 
7 
9 
7 
9 
9 
9 

6 
5 

5 
5 
6 
5 
4 
5 
4 


9 
8 


yearly 
salary. 


6 

6 
6 


4 

6 

3 
3 


$000 

1,500 

800 


500 
750 
750 
750 

2,000 

1,350 
960 

000 

700 

800 

1,100 

1,200 


2,300 
1,800 
1,800 
1,300 

1,500 
1,700 
1,000 
2,400 
1,000 
1,000 
1,050 
1,700 
1,500 
1,050 
1,500 
1,050 
1,050 
1,060 

750 
500 

2,400 
2,400 
2,400 
2,400 
1,800 
2,500 
1,800 


2,250 
1,600 
1,500 

1,500 

000 

1,300 

1,000 

2,000 
1,700 
1,000 
1,300 
1,600 

1,100 
1,100 

1,800 

1,000 
llOQO 
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Table  13. — Salary  schedule*  of  certain  city  Khool  systems — Continued. 


PodtioD  or  gnde. 


Stoughton,  Man.: 

High  schools— 

Prfnoipals 

TflifOhcn 

Elementary  schools- 
Principals 

Teachers 

Inn  MowUoin,  Mkh^ 

High  schools— teachers 

Elementary  schools- 
Teachers,  grades  M 

Teachers,  grades  5-6 

Teachers,  grades  7-« 

Mu$kegon,  Mkk.: 

High  schools- 
Principals 

Teachers 

Elementary  schools- 
Principals 

Teachers 

Manual  training  schools- 
Principals 

Teachers 

DuhUhf  jr<nn.; 

High  schools- 
Teachers,  male 

Teachers,  female 

Elementary  schools— teachers 

lilnneanolis,  Minnj 

High  schools- 
Teachers 

Room  teachers 

Teachers,  science 

Teachers,  manual  training 

Teachers,  commercial  supjects. . . 

Elementary  schools- 
Principals,  1-4  rooms.  Inclusive . . 
Principals,  &S  rooms,  inclusive . . 

Principals,  9  rooms 

Principals,  10  rooms 

Principals,  11  rooms 

Ftincipals,  12  rooms 

Principals,  13  rooms 

Principals,  14  rooms 

Principals,  15  rooms 

Principals,  16  rooms 

Principals,  17  rooms 

Principals,  ISrooms 

Principals,  19  rooms 

Principals,  20  rooms 

Principals,  21  rooms 

Principals,  22  rooms 

Principals,  23  rooms 

Teachers 

Teachers,  manual  training 

Teachers,  domestic  sdenoe 

8t,  Paul  f  Minn.: 

High  schools— Teachers 

Elementary  schools- 
Principals,  less  than  8  rooms 

Principals,  8-11  rooms,  inclusive. 
Principals,  12-15  rooms,  inclusive. 

Principals,  16  or  more  rooms 

Teachers 

Kindergartens- 
Directors 

Assistants 

Critic  teachers 

artenvUle,Mi»t.: 

High  schools- 
Principals 

Teachers  (white) 

Teachers  (colored) 

Elementary  schools- 
Principals  (white) 

Teachers  (white) 

Principals  (colored) 

Teachers  (colored ) 


Minimum 
yearly 
salary. 


Yearly 

increase 

in  salary. 


11,200 
500 

627 
456 

750 

500 
560 
600 


2,000 
600 

750 
350 

750 
360 


1,000 
750 
500 


760 
1,600 


MOO 
1,100 
1,150 
1,200 
1,250 
1,300 
1,350 
1,400 
1,450 
1,500 
1,560 
1,600 
1,660 
1,700 
1,750 
1,800 
1,850 
600 


850 

>50 
1.100 
1,300 
1,600 

500 

500 

500 
600 


1,000 
760 
400 

800 
600 
400 
200 


toreach        ^J 
maximum.     ■»™7« 


SlOO 


50 
50 
50 


0) 


75 


50 
50 
50 
50 

50 

50 
50 


9 

14 

9 


11 


(») 
(«) 


60 
25 


5 

5 

5 

11 

11 

4 
17 


$1,500 
TOO 


TOO 
551 

850 

600 
650 
700 


2,600 
1,600 

1,200 
700 

1,200 
700 


1,600 

1,400 

900 


1,500 
1,900 
1,700 
1,600 
1,700 

1,100 
1,200 
1,275 
1.390 

1,500 
1,575 
1,650 
1,725 
1,800 
1,875 
1,950 
2.025 
2,100 
2,175 
2.250 
2,300 
1,000 
1.300 
1,000 

1,600 


1,300 
1,500 
1.700 
1,000 

1,000 

650 

1,300 


1,330 
900 
600 

1,100 
790 
80O 

400 


1  Promoted  according  to  number  of  pupils  in  rooms. 

>In  addition  to  salary  as  teacher. 

•  Promoted  according  to  number  of  rooms  under  supervision. 
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Table  13. — Salary  $chedvJea  of  certain  city  tehool  systems — Continued. 


Position  or  grade. 


8t.Jo9epk,lio.: 

High  8chool»— Teachers 

Eleoumtary  schools— 

Prliieipals,  1-2  rooms 

Principals,  3-4  rooms 

Principals,  5-4  rooms 

Principals^  7  rooms 

Principals,  8-9  rooms 

Principals,  10-11  rooms.  Inclusive . 

Principals,  12-13  rooms 

Principals,  14  rooms 

Principals,  15  rooms 

Principals,  16  rooms 

Teachers 

Teacher's  college- 
Principals  

Head  assistants 

First  assistants 

Second  assistants 

Third  assistants 

Fourth  assistants 

Highschool»— 

Principals 

Vice  principals 

Head  assistants 

First  assistants 

Beoond  assistants 

Third  assistants 

Fourth  assistants 

Fifth  assistants 

Bpecial  assistants. 


Teachers,  physical  training  (boys). 
~ rls). 


Teachers,  physical  training  (girls 
Teachers,  physical  training  (boys'  and  girls). 

Bubstitu  tea 

Principals  (colored) , 

D  strict  schools— 
Principals  haying— 

1  or  2  assistants .■ 

8  or  4  assistants 

5, 6,  or  7  assistants 

8  or  9  assistants 

10  to  13  assistants 

14  to  17  assistants 

18  or  more  assistants 

Acting  principals 

Head  assistants 

First  aasistantsB 

Second  assistants 

Kmdergartena— 

Directors,  whole  day 

Directors,  half  day 

Assistants,  whole  day 

Assistants,  half  day 

Wyman  school- 
Head  assistants 

First  assistants 

Second  assistants 

Ckulaudet  (school  for  the  deaf>-- 

Prindpal 

First  assiBtants 

Beoond  assistants 

Bpecial  schools  for  defective  children— 

Bapervisors 

First  assistants 

Beoond  assistants 

Industrial  schools- 
Principals 

First  assistants 

Second  assistants. 


Assistants,  half  dav 

*  training . 


Teachers,  manual 
Teachers,  domestic  science. 
Teachers,  Undeigartea,  whole  day. 
Bapervisors  of— 

Drawing 

UatikaTr. 

IIhhmU  tnlnliig*  •  •  •  •  •  ■ «• 


Minimum 
yearly 
salary. 


S720 

810 
837 
855 

945 
990 
1,035 
1,125 
1,170 
1,215 
1,260 
450 


4,500 
2,150 
2,000 
1,580 
1,440 
1,200 

8,500 

2,150 

2,000 

1,640 

1,360 

1,120 

920 

880 

1,300 

1,200 

1.100 

1,100 

600 

8,000 


700 

880 

1,040 

1,100 

1,400 

1,800 

2,150 

1,020 

1,180 

920 

600 

920 
700 
640 
400 

1,280 

1,020 

700 

1,500 

1,020 

700 

1,640 

1,020 

700 

2,150 
1,020 
700 
600 
1,020 
1,020 
1,020 

2,150 
2,400 
2)l50 


Yearly 

increase 

in  salary. 


8100 
100 
176 
100 

100 


60 
'46 


100 
100 
100 


100 


60 


60 
60 
40 

60 


Years 

required 

to  reach 

maximum. 


8 


Maximum 
yearly 
salary. 


14 


7 
3 

4 
2 
2 

6 
7 
4 
5 
5 
5 
5 
3 
5 
7 
5 
5 
7 
6 


6 

7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
4 
3 
4 
7 

4 

2 
2 
3 


11,035 


810 


8,000 
2,200 
1,880 
1,576 
1,300 

4,000 
3,000 
2,180 
2,000 
1,640 
1,360 
1,120 
960 
1,500 
1,800 
1,500 
1,500 
1,032 
3,500 


1,000 
1,100 
1,300 
1,500 
2,000 
2,500 
3,000 
1,220 
1,300 
1,120 
1,032 

1,120 
760 
700 
480 

1,400 
1,220 
1,132 


1,220 
1,132 


1,280 
1,132 

8,000 
1,220 
1,132 
1,032 
1,500 
1,220 
1,220 

8,000 

'i'ooo 
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Table  13. — Salary  schedules  of  certain  city  school  systems — Continued. 


Position  or  grade. 


PmvUUnee,  B.  I.: 

fiupermtendent 

Firrt  MfrfirtftTit  superintendent 

Second  assistant  superintendent 

High  schools- 
Principals 

Vice  principab 

First  assistants,  nude 

First  assistants,  female 

Second  assistants,  male 

Second  assistants,  female 

Third  assistants,  male ^ 

Third  assistants,  female 

Fourth  assistants,  male 

Fourth  assistants,  female 

Teachers,  nonacademic  departments 

Teachers,  elocution. 

Teachers,  Junior  department 

Elementary  schools — 

Principals,  10  or  less  rooms 

Principals,  1 1  or  more  rooms 

Teachers 

Teachers,  ungraded  rooms 

Critic  teachers  (grammar) 

Critic  teachers  (primary) 

Kindergartens—  ' 

Directors 

Assistants,  whole  day 

Assistants .  half  day 

Sohools  of  individual  work- 
Principals,  less  than  3  rooms 

Principals,  more  than  3  rooms 

Teachers 

Supervisors  of  drawing 

Supervisors  of  music 

Supervisors  of  physical  training 

Supervisors  of  penmanship 

Special  teachers  of  drawing 

Special  teachers  of  music 

Warwick,  R,  Ij 
High  schools— 

Principals 

Teachers 

Elementary  schools— 

Prindpds,  male 

Principals,  female 

Teachers 

Supervisors 

MitcUa,a.  Dak  J 

Elementary  schools- 
Principals 

Teachws,  departmental 

Teachers,  intermediate 

Sioux  FalU.  8.  J>ak.: 
High  schools- 
Heads  of  departments 

Teachers 

Elementary  schools- 
Teachers  ,  grades  1,8 

Teachers,  grades  2-7,  inclusive 

Supervisors  of— 

Drawing  and  industrial  art 

Music 

Athletics 

Domestic  science 

Sewing 

NathviUi,  Tenn.: 

High  school,  whit»— 

Heads  of  departments 

First  assistants 

Second  assistants 

Third  assistants 

Granunar  schools,  white- 
Principals,  under  200  papHs 

Principals,  200  to  300  pupils 

Principab,  800  to  400  pupils 

Principals,  400  to  no  pupils 

PrindpaliiMOtoeOOpupila 

PrisdpSs  eOOtoTOOpuptlB 


Minimum 
yearly 
salary. 


S6,000 
3,000 
1,800 

2,500 

2,200 

1,900 

1,600 

1,600 

1,300 

1,100 

1,000 

700 

700 

1,200 

000 

900 

1,900 

2,200 

600 

800 

960 
960 

1,200 
600 
400 

850 
1,000 

600 
1,800 
2,100 
1,600 
1,200 
1,000 
1,000 


1,600 
600 

900 
600 
450 
600 


660 
600 
650 


1,200 
900 

650 
000 

1,100 
1,000 
1,500 
1,100 
1,000 


1,500 

1,300 

1,100 

900 

900 
1,000 
1,100 
1,200 
1,300 
1,400 


Yearly 

increase 

in  salary. 


Tears 

required 

to  reach 

maTJmiim. 


lIsilnniiB 
salary. 


ISO 
50 

60 
60 
25 


100 

60 
60 


100 
100 
100 
100 

50 
60 
50 
60 
60 
60 


5 
6 

6 
6 
5 


6 
6 
5 


3 

3 
3 


3 
3 
3 
3 

3 
3 
3 
3 
8 
8 


13,000 


2,200 
1,800 
1,«0 
1,SOO 
1,400 

i,aoo 

1,000 
900 


2,300 

2,500 

900 


1,U0 
1,OSO 


78) 
575 


775 
3,000 


800 

1,100 
800 
5S0 

1,000 


750 
700 
6S0 


1,100 

750 
700 


1,700 
!> 
1,900 

i;ioo 

1,000 
1,100 
1,300 
1300 

i^aoo 
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Table  13. — Salary  schedvlcs  ofeertain  city  school  ttysteiM — Continued. 


Position  or  grade. 


AMMZZe,  rcmi.— Continued. 

Grammar  schools,  white— Continued. 

Prindpab,  700  to  800  pupils 

Principals,  800  to  000  pupils 

Principals,  000  to  1,000  pupils 

Principals,  l/XX)  or  more  pupils 

Teachers 

Soperviscrs  of  music  b 

Supervisors  of  drawing  and  writing 

Supervisors  of  manuaitrainins 

Supervisors  of  grammar  schoou 

Supervisors  of  primary  schools 

Assistant  supervisors  of  manual  training 

Assistant  supervisors  of  domestic  selenoe 

High  schools.  colored- 
Heads  or  departments 

first  assistants 

Second  assistants 

Third  assistants 

Grammar  schools,  colored- 
Principals,  under  100  pupils 

Principals,  100  to  200  pupils 

Principals,  200  to  300  pupils 

Principals,  800  to  400  pupils 

Principals,  400  to  600  pupils 

Principals,  600  to  600  pupils 

Principals,  000  to  700  pupils 

Prindpab,  700  to  800  pupils 

Principals,  800  to  000  pupils 

Principals,  900  or  mon  pupils 

Teachers,  manual  traimng 

Teachers,  domestic  sdenoe. . .-. 

Teadiers 

Supervisors  of  grade  work,  colored 

Jlcsamoitf,  Tex.: 

High  schods— Teachers. 

Elementary  schools- 
Principals 

JtBaCUBrSaa  ••  aM  SB  ••••••  •••••••••..•••••■•■•••■ 

DeflM,  rex,' 

Superintmdent  ••..••••. 

High  schools.  white- 
Principals 

Heads  of  departments 

Teachers. 

Elementary  schools,  white- 
Principals,  2-roam  building 

Principals,  4-room  building 

Principals,  8>roam  buildings 

Principals,  12TOom  buildings 

Principals,  16-room  buildings 

Teachers 

Supervisors  of  drawing  and  pemnanship 

Supervisors  of  music 

Supervisors  of  athletics 

Supervisors  of  manual  training 

Aanstant  supervisors  of  drawing  and  penmanship 

Assistant  supervisors  of  music 

Assistant  supervisors  of  athletics 

Hl^  schools,  colored— 

Principals....  •••...... 

Teachflrs 

Elementary  schools,  oolored— 

Principals 

Teachers 

Supervisors,  colored.. 

ffoartM,  Tex  J 

High  schools,  white— 

PrlxKipais 

Heads  of  departments 

Teachers,  male 

Teachers,  female 

Elementary  schools,  white- 
Principals 

Teadiers..... .».>««. 

Sl^  schools,  colored— 

Principals 

VioeDrincipals 

TescMrs 


liinimum 
yearly 
salary. 


81,600 

1,600 

1,700 

1,800 

400 

\% 

1,700 

2,100 
l,2fiO 
1,000 
1,300 

1,200 
800 
700 
600 

600 

600 

700 

800 

900 

060 

1,000 

1,050 

1,100 

1,160 

700 

400 

300 

1,100 

720 

810 
460 

3,600 

1,800 
1,400 
1,000 

000 

1,080 

1,260 

1,458 

1,647 

360 

1,600 

1,600 

1,600 

1,600 

856 

900 

400 

900 
676 

720 
270 
810 


2,400 

1,400 

866 

766 

1,200 
405 

1,100 
730 
676 


Yearly 

increase 

in  salary. 


860 

60 
60 
60 
60 


100 
60 
60 
60 


60 


45 


Years 

required 

to  reach 

maximum. 


3 
3 
3 
3 

7 


3 
3 
3 
8 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


6 


yearly 
salary. 


45 


4 
4 

7 
10 


81,600 

1,700 

1,800 

1,900 

700 


1,400 


1,400 
900 
800 
700 

000 

660 

760 

860 

960 

1,000 

1,050 

1,100 

1,160 

1,200 

900 

600 

550 


900 

1,200 
675 


2,400 
1,600 
1,400 


810 


765 

900 
630 


1,100 
1,000 

1,700 
810 
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Table  13. — Salary  scheduUs  of  certain  city  school  tyBtems — Continued. 


Position  or  grade. 


AotMfon,  res.— Continaed. 

Etomentary  schools,  colored— 

Principals,  2-room  building 

Principals,  4-room  building 

Principals,  6-room  building 

Teachers 

8aU  Lake  CUy,  Utah: 

High  schools— 

Vice  principals 

Teachers 

Heads  of  departments 

Elementary  schoob— Teachers 

Rkhmondf  Va..* 

High  schools.  white- 
Principals 

Teachers,  male 

Teachers,  female 

Elementary  schools,  white— Teachers 

Kindergartens,  white- 
Directors 

Assistants 

High  schools.  colored- 
Principals 

Teachers,  mdie 

Teachers,  female 

Elementary  schools,  colored- 
Teachers,  male 

Teachers,  female 

Staunton,  Va.: 

Superintendent 

High  schools- 
Principals 

Teachers,  mide 

Teachers,  female 

Elementary  schools— 

Principals 

Teachers 

Special  teachers  of  drawing 

Special  teachers  of  household  economy 

Seattle,  Wash.: 

High  scho(ds— 

Heads  of  departments 

Head  teachers 

Teachers 

Elementary  schools- 
Principals,  4  to  20  rooms 

Teachers 

Teachers,  h&ach  work  and  cookery . . . 

Supervisors 

Assistant  supervisors , 

Tacoma.  Wash.: 

High  schools— Teachers 

Elementary  schools: 

Principals,  6  to  7  teachers,  inclusive . . , 
Principals,  8  to  10  teachers,  inclusive . . 
Principals,  11  to  13  teachers,  inclusive, 

Principals,  14  or  mere  teachers 

La  Cfrosse,  Wis.: 

High  schools— 

Principals. 

<•  ViceprlQcipals 

Heads  of  departments 

Teachers,  male 

Teachers,  female 

Elementary  schools— 

Principals. 

Teachers,  let  erade 

Teachers,  eraaes  2-4,  inclusive 

Teachers,  oth  grade 

Teachers,  6th  grade 

Teachers,  grades  7-8 

Kindergartens— Directors 

Special  teachers,  male 

I^eolal  teachers,  female . 


Mininmm 
yearly 
salary. 


$686 

676 
766 
360 


860 


480 


2,700 
810 
630 
406 

460 
360 

2,260 
810 
686 

340 
340 

1,960 

1,360 
720 
586 

990 
315 
675 
496 


1,710 
1,690 
1,020 

1,200 

810 

030 

1,620 

1,470 

810 

1,200 
1,400 
1,600 
1,800 


1,700 
950 
800 
700 
660 

1,050 
600 
600 
650 
650 
650 
650 
700 
650 


Yearly 

increase 

in  salary. 


Yean 

required 

to  reach 

maximum. 


146 


100 

60 

100 


45 
46 


90 
90 
90 


60 
60 


6 


12 


9 

8 


2 
2 
7 


6 
6 


GO 


10 


25 
25 
25 
25 
25 


7 
6 
6 
6 
7 


Maxlninm 
yeacl7 
s^ary. 


^  Special  maximum  for  holders  of  certain  certificates;  regular  maximum,  I^X). 
I  Special  maximum  for  holders  of  certain  certificates;  regular  maximum,  $576. 


I56S 


3,100 
1,«I0 
1,600 
1,090 


1,800 
1.400 
1766 


i,aoo 

1,200 

1630 
6S 


685 


1,800 

1.680 
1,660 

2,010 
1,060 
1,170 


1,350 


2,500 
1,350 
1,300 

laoo 

1,000 

1,600 
650 


650 
675 
700 
TOO 
850 
790 
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Table  13. — Salary  schedules  of  certain  city  school  systems — Continued. 


Pofiitioii  or  grade. 


MOwaukee,  WUj 
Hlghyhooto— 

Friiic4>al8 , 

Vice  principals 

Teaoners,  claas  A 

Teachers,  class  B 

Teachers,  class  C 

Elementary  schools— 

Principals,  1-8  rooms,  inclusive 

Prlncq>al8, 9  rooms 

Prlncroals,  10  rooms 

Princq>als,  11  rooms. 

Principals,  12  rooms. 

Principals,  13  rooms. 

Princq>als,  14  rooms 

Principals,  15  rooms 

Princmals,  16  rooms 

Princq>a]8, 17  rooms 

Principals,  18  rooms 

Principals,  19  rooms 

Principals,  20  or  more  rooms . . . 

VlceiniDcQ>aIs 

Teachers,  grades  1  and  8 , 

Teachers,  grades  2-7,  inclusive . 

Teachers,  ungraded , 

Teachers,  cookine , 

Teachers,  manual  training 

Teachers,  exceptional  clanes. . , 

Teachers,  foreign  langnages... . 

Assistants,  foreign  languages . . . 
Kindergartens— 

Directors 

Assistants 

Trade  schools^ 

Principals  (boys') 

Principals  (gfrte') 

Teachers  (boys') 

Teachers  (girls') 

Assistants  (boys^ 

Assistants  (girls') 

Chaame,  Wyo^ 

High  schools— Teachers 

Elementuy  schools— Teachers 

Bapervisors. 

High  schools— Teachers 

Elrarantary  schools— Teachers 

Supervisors 


Mininmm 
yearly 
salary. 


82,500 

1,530 

1,440 

1,140 

840 

1,350 

1,425 

1,500 

1,575 

1,650 

1,725 

1,800 

1,875 

1,050 

2,025 

2,100 

2,175 

2,250 

660 

600 

540 

600 

600 

600 

660 

660 

540 

540 
540 

2,000 
1,800 
1,800 
1,512 
1,500 
1,260 

650 
550 
660 

780 
660 
780 


Yearly 

Increase 

In  salary. 


SlOO 
00 
00 
60 
60 

75 
75 
75 
75 
75 
75 
75 
75 
75 
75 
75 
75 
75 


100 
80 
00 
72 
75 
60 


Years 

required 

to  reach 

maximum. 


6 
6 
6 
5 
5 

3 

3 

3 

8 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 
6 

6 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 

7 
7 


Ifaxlmum 
yearly 
salary. 


13,000 
1,080 
1,800 
1,380 
1,080 

1,500 
1,575 
1,660 
1,725 
1,800 
1,875 
1,060 
2,026 
2,.  100 
2,175 
2,250 
2,325 
2,400 
1,080 
1,020 

060 
1,020 
1,020 
1,020 
1,080 
1,080 

060 

060 
780 

2,500 
2,120 
2,160 
1,800 
1,800 
1,600 

850 
750 
850 

1,020 

000 

1,020 
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Table  13. — Sdkary  <$cheduU»  of  certain  city  school  tyatemM — Continued. 


Position  or  grade. 


ffotMftm,  r«x.— Contlnaed. 

Elementary  schools,  oolond— 

Prineipab,  S-room  building 

Principals,  4-roam  building 

Principals,  6-rooin  building 

Teadiers • , 

Sou  Lake  dtp,  Utah: 
High  schools— 

Vice  principals 

Teachers 

Heads  of  departments 

Elementary  schools— Teachers , 

JUehmond,  Va..* 

High  schools.  white- 
Principals , 

Teachers,  male 

Teachers,  female 

Etomentaiy  schocds.  white— Teadhen 

Kindergartens,  white- 
Directors 

Assistants 

High  schoob.  colored— 

Principals 

Teachers,  male 

Teachers,  female 

Elementary  schools,  colored- 
Teachers,  male 

Teachers,  female 

Staunton,  Va.: 

Superintendent 

High  schoob— 

Principab 

Teachers,  male 

Teachers,  female , 

Elementary  schools- 
Principals 

Teachers 

Special  teachers  of  drawing 

Special  teachers  of  household  economy 

Seattle,  Wash»' 
High  schools- 
Heads  of  departments , 

Head  teachers 

Teachers 

Elementary  schoob— 

Princip^,  4  to  20  rooms 

Teachers 

Teachers,  bench  work  and  cookerj' . . . 

Supervisors 

Assbtant  supervisors 

Tacoma.  Wath.: 

High  schoob— Teachers 

Elementary  schoob: 

Principab,  6  to  7  teachers.  Inclusive . . . 

Principab,  8  to  10  teachers,  inclusive . . 

Principab,  11  to  13  teachers,  inclusive. 

Principab,  14  or  more  teachers 

La  Croeee,  Wu^' 
High  schoob— 

Principals. 

'  Vice jprincipeds 

Heads  of  departments 

Teachers,  male 

Teachers,  female 

Elementuy  schoob— 

Principab 

Teachers,  Ist  grade 

Teachers,  grades  2-4,  inclusive 

Teachers,  6  th  grade 

Teachers,  6th  grade 

Teachers,  grades  7-8 

Kindergartens— Directors 

Special  teachers,  male 

Special  teachers,  female 


Mfnimnm 
yearly 
salaiy. 


$585 

675 
765 
360 


850 


480 


2,700 
810 
630 
405 

450 

360 

2,250 
810 
585 

340 
340 

1,060 

1,350 
720 
585 

090 
315 
675 
495 


1,710 
1,590 
1,020 

1,200 

810 

030 

1,620 

1,470 

810 

1,200 
1,400 
1,600 
1,800 


1,700 
950 
800 
700 
650 

1,050 
500 
500 
550 
550 
550 
550 
700 
650 


Year^r 

increase 

in  salary. 


I 


Years 

required 

to  reach 

maximum. 


llartiinm 


S45 


100 

50 

100 


45 

45 


6 


12 


0 

8 


00 
90 
90 


60 
60 


2 
2 

7 


5 
5 


60 


10 


25 
25 
25 
25 
25 


7 
6 
5 
6 

7 


1  Special  maximuro  for  holders  of  certain  certificates;  regular  maximum,  3720. 
*  Special  maximum  for  holders  of  certain  certificates;  regular  maximum,  $575. 


SSBS 


2,100 
1,400 
1,600 
l,a!D 


1,800 

1.400 

1765 

685 
405 


1,300 
1,300 

t670 


585 


1,800 
1,680 
1,660 

2,040 
IpOSO 
1,170 


1,360 


2,600 
1,350 
1,300 
1,300 
1,000 

1,600 
660 
625 
650 
675 
700 
700 
850 
7S0 
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Table  16. — Salaries  of  pvhlie^chool  officers  and  teachers  in  Baltimore,  Md..  in  1895, 1898, 

1899,  and  1909. 


Rank. 


Stqwriiiteiiden  t , 

Assistant  superintendent 

Seoretary 

Assistant  secretazr 

Superintendent  of  supplies 

Libmrlan 

Clerk  to  secretary 

Qerk  to  superintendent  and  secretary. 

First  assistant  superintendent 

Second  assistant  superintendent 


BALTIMORE  CTIY  COLLEGE. 


Principal 

Professors  (not  otherwise  speciii  9d ) . . . . 
Professor  of  writing  and  bookkeeping, 

and  secretary  to  faculty 

Adtunct  professtHS  and  professors  of 

drawing 

Tutors 

Assistant  principal 


FEMALE  mOH  SCHOOLS. 

Principals 

first  assistants 

Other  assistants  and  teachers. . . 


BAL1IM0RE  POLTTECHNIC  INSTTrVTE. 


President 

Vice  president. 
Instructors 


1805 


First 
year. 


12,500 
2,000 
2,000 
1,500 
1,800 
1,200 
1,000 


2,400 
2,000 

2,000 

1,W0 
1,000 


Assistants. 


MALE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 


Principals 

First  assistants  .. 
First  assistants. . . 
Second  assistants. 
Third  assistants.. 


ENQLESH-OERMAN  SCHOOLS. 

Principals 

VioeprincipaJs 

First  assistants  (English) 

First  assistants  (Oerman) 

Teachers  in  charge  of  lowest  grades. 

AssistantB  (grammar  grades) 

AaistantB  (primary  grades) 


FEMALE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 


PrindpsJs 

First  assistants. . . 
Second  assistants. 
Third  assistants.. 


PRDCART  SCHOOLS. 


Principals 

Aaistants. 

Teachers  in  charge  of  lowest  grades 

DTTEKMSniATB  SCHOOLS. 


2,400 

1,008 

goo 


1500 

1,200 

1,200 

/    600- 

\  1,000 


1,296 
804 
588 
456 
444 


1,296 
804 
564 
600 
504 
444 
406 


804 
564 
444 
432 


600 
408 
504 


Prbidpals 

Prhicipals. 

Fhst  assistants 

Teachers  in  charge  of  lowest  grades. . 

<2<iistants  f  grammar  grades) 

Aisistanta  (primary  grades) 

1  In  addition  to  his  salary  as  an  officer  of  the  U.  S.  Navy. 


1,200 
804 
600 
444 
432 
408 


Second 
year. 


$1,404 

goo 

672 
516 
504 


1,404 
900 
648 


504 
432 


900 
648 
504 
480 


696 
432 


468 
480 
432 


Third 
year. 


SI,  500 


1,500 
1,008 


468 


468 


504 


468 


1898 


First 
year. 


12,500 
2,000 
2,000 
1,500 
1,800 
1,200 
1,000 
1,000 


2,400 
2,000 

2,000 

1,800 
1,000 
2,200 


2,400 

1,008 

900 


U,500 

1,200 

1,200 

I    600- 

i  1,000 


1,296 
804 
588 
456 
444 


1,1296 
804 
564 
600 
444 
444 
408 


804 
564 
444 
432 


600 
408 
444 


1,200 
804 
600 
444 
432 
408 


Second 
year. 


}■ 


11,404 
900 
672 
516 
504 


1,404 
900 
048 


468 
504 
432 


900 
648 
504 
480 


696 
432 
468 


468 
480 
432 


Third 
year. 


$1,500 


1,500 
1,008 


504 


468 


468 
504 


504 


468 


kOSVm 

first 
year. 


$2,500 
2,000 


1909, 
first 
year. 


$5,000 
3,000 


2,500 
2,400 
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Tablb  16. — Salaries  of  puhlio-school  officers  and  ieadiers  in  Baltimore,  Md.y  in  1895, 1898, 

1899,  and  iPO*— Continued. 


First 
year. 

1895 

1898 

1899, 
first 
year. 

1909, 

Rank. 

Second 
year. 

Third 
year. 

First 
year. 

Second 
year. 

Third 
year. 

first 
year. 

UNCLASSIPIED  SCHOOLS. 

Principals 

1096 
604 

200 
160 

1,600 

$780 
662 

tooo 

600 

1096 
604 

200 
160 

1,600 

$780 
562 

$900 

600 

Flmt  iMSlstantii 

SATURDAY  KOBMAL  CLAS8BS. 

T»rl«fllpal     

Assistants 

SPICIAL  TEACHKBS. 

BiiD€rintandtfits  of  musi'c 

$1,500 

BOO 

Assistant  superyisors  of  music 

Librarian  of  pubUo«oliool  library 

Supervisors  of  drawing 

900 
720 
600 
600 
600 

900 
720 
600 
600 
600 

720 

i.aoo 

Tflachors  of  drawing.  .7 

DlrfwtTffls  of  mwing 

600 

900 

TmchfrsnfMwingT ,    . 

Aaalatunt  suparvisiars  of  drawing 

600 

1,600 

604 

7S) 

Supervisor  pbvsical  trainkur 

1,500 

Assistant  supervisors  physical  train- 
ing  

648 

Supervisor  manual  training 

600 

Assistant  director  physioaTtraininir . . . 

1,000 

BVXNINO  SCHOOLS. 

TMncipab 

12.50 
11.60 

900 
600 

12.50 
11.60 

900 

600 
1,200 

1,296 
804 
900 
588 
456 
444 
2,400 
1,006 

804 
000 
700 
408 
444 

Assistants 

6OLOBBD  MANUAiyrRAININO  SCHOOLS. 

Instructors 

AssLftants 

Principal 

COLOBKD  HIQH  AND  OBAMMAB  SCHOOLS. 

1,206 
804 
672 
688 
456 
444 

1,404 
900 

1,500 

1,404 
900 

1,500 

First  assistants  (grammar  grades) 

Assistants  high-school  department 

Second  assbitanL*t. 

672 
516 
604 

672 
616 
604 

Third  assistants 

, 

Principnls  (hi?h  snhool) 

First  assistanis  (high  school) 

COLORED  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

Principals 

804 
600 
700 
408 
504 

900 
696 

900 
606 

Principal* 

First  assistants 

Assistanis 

432 

46K 

432 
468 

468 
604 

»__  _ 

Teachers  In  charee  of  lowest  erades. . . 

'Per  evening. 
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Table  22,— Salaries  of  puhlic-sehool  teachers  in  Ciricinnati,  Ohio,  18S4,  iSS6^  1SS9, 
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Table  27.— Salary  ediedulea  in  force  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  1896, 1907,  and  1913. 


1896 

1907 

1913 

Bank. 

Salary 
first 
year. 

Annual 

in- 
crease. 

Maxi- 
mum 
salary. 

Salary 
first 
year. 

Annual 

in- 
crease. 

Maxi- 
mum 
salary. 

Salary 
first 
year. 

Aimnal 

in- 
crease. 

Mazf- 
sakry. 

SuDerlntendeiit. 

H600 

2,200 
1,000 

NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal 

Critic  teacheiB 

BIOH  8CHOOTJ). 

Principals 

12,000 

1,500 
1,000 

SlOO 

100 
100 

13,500 

2,300 
1,800 

Teachers: 

MaiA 

SI,  500 
1,000 

1,000 
600 

S2.a)0 

Female--. 

i.no 

Instructors: 

Mftie .. 

1,800 

Female 

1.300 

INTIBMEDIATE  SCHOOLS. 

Principals 

1,800 

1,200 

1,000 

600 

1,600 

1,000 

400 

$100 

100 

100 

60 

100 

100 

50 

S2,100 

1,500 

1,300 

800 

U,900 

1,300 

700 

First  assistants 

1,200 

100 

1,600 

fieoond  fu»{9tAi^l» . .  r . . . 

Female  assistants    

DISTBICT  SCHOOLS. 

Principals  (averaga  over  500 

pupils) 

First  AsslstJint-** 

1,000 

100 

1,200 

FemalQ  asafstantfl .    ........ 

ELKICENTABT  SCHOOLS. 

Principals: 

Over  600  pupils 

1,900 
1,600 
1,500 
1,200 
600 

« 

100 
100 
100 
100 
50 

2,400 
1,900 
1,700 
1,500 
1,000 

1,900 
1,600 
1,500 
1,200 
450 
600 

1,600* 
500 
300 

2,000 

$100 

100 

100 

100 

50 

50 

100 
50 
50 

100 

2,400 

400-600  pupils 

1,900 

250-400  pupils 

1,700 

Under  250  pupils 

1,500 

Teachers 

1,000 

GoUeM  Rraduates ...-.,. 

1,000 

KINDEBQARTXNS. 

Supervisors 

1,500 
500 

100 
50 

1,800 
750 

1,800 

Directors 

760 

500 

SPXaAL  TEACHXBS. 

Drawing: 

Supervisors 

1,600 
900 
600 

2,100 

1,200 

800 

100 

100 

50 

1,900 

1,200 

800 

2,000 

100 

2,400 

2,400 

First  Assistant 

A«wlstant8 .. 

650 
2,100 

50 
100 

1|050 
2,400 

650 
2,000 

50 
100 

1,060 

Music: 

Supervisors 

2,400 

Asslfltjuits,  ynftle. .   . 

100 
100 

1,600 
1,200 

Assistants',  female. . ..... 

Special  teachers 

1,300 

1,900 
900 

2,000 

100 

100 
100 

100 

1,700 

2,400 
1,500 

2,400 

1,300 

1,900 
900 

2,000 

100 

100 
100 

100 

1,700 

Manual  training: 

Supervisors 

2,400 

Special  teachers 

1,600 

Physical  training: 

Supervisors 

1,600 
600 

100 
50 

1,900 
800 

2,400 

A{!slstants .... 

Assistants,  male 

900 
660 

1,500 
650 

2,1QD 
1,200 

100 
50 

100 
50 

100 
100 

1,500 
1,060 

1,800 
1,050 

2,500 
1,600 

900 
650 

1,600 
650 

2,100 

100 
50 

100 
50 

100 

1,500 

Assistants'  female 

l,OS0 

Domestic  science: 

Supervisors 

1,800 

Speoial  teachers 

1,060 

German: 

Suptfvisors 

2,500 

Awietftnt8......x 

Penmanship: 

Supervisors. 

1,600 
600 

100 
50 

1,900 
800 

Assistants.. 

650 

50 

1,050 

650 
650 

50 
50 

1,090 

Oral  and  blind: 

Special  teachers 

1,050 

1 

Not  to  exceed  $l,600Jtf  average  is  less  than  600  pupils. 
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Table  32. — Schedules  of  salaries  of  pyhlic-school  teachers  in  Si,  Louis,  Mo,,  188S 

1889. 


Rank. 


MOBMAL  AMD  HXOH  SCHOOLS. 

PrlndpAl  of  Nonnsl  School . . . 
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CHAPTER  n. 

STATE  AND    COUNTY   SUPERINTENDENTS   AND   RURAL 

SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 


The  salary  stated  for  each  State  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, or  the  equivalent  officer,  is  the  sum  actually  paid  for  his  services ; 
but  there  are  other  conditions  of  employment  which  do  not  appear  in 
the  table  below.  For  example,  a  few  of  the  superintendents  must 
pay  from  their  salaries  the  expense*  of  official  travel.  A  few  others 
have  certain  advantages  which  are  equivalent  to  an  addition  to  their 
incomes.  It  has  been  found  impracticable  to  make  a  definite  state- 
ment of  all  these  details,  and  only  the  salaries  specified  in  the  laws 
are  stated. 

Less  than  half  of  the  States  are  represented  in  the  table  relating  to 
county  superintendents,  but  they  indicate  sufficiently  the  range  of 
salaries  paid  for  this  service.  A  considerable  number  of  the  States 
do  not  provide  for  county  superintendents. 

It  is  obviously  impracticable  to  include  a  statement  of  the  salary 
of  every  rural  teacher.  Even  if  it  were  practicable,  no  important  end 
would  be  reached.  This  chapter,  therefore,  reports  such  salaries  only 
in  typical  counties  or  localities  in  each  State.  The  length  of  the  school 
term  is  stated  in  every  case,  for  without  that  information  a  statement 
of  the  salary  paid  would  usually  mean  very  little.  City  teachers  as  a 
role  make  no  effort  to  earn  money  during  their  vacation  of  eight  or 
ten  weeks,  but  many  of  the  teachers  in  the  country  are  employed 
during  only  half  the  year  or  even  less.  They  must,  therefore,  take 
up  other  employment,  for  their  salaries  run  only  while  they  teach. 
The  time  actually  employed  must  be  shown,  therefore,  in  order  that 
the  significance  of  the  salary  may  be  understood. 

The  reports  which  came  to  us  do  not  show  the  compensation  of  each 
individual  in  rural  schools  with  two  or  more  teachers,  but  only  the 
amount  paid  to  the  teachers  of  each  school.  Our  tables,  therefore, 
show  the  average  salary  in  those  cases. 
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Table  35. —  Yearly  salaries  of  State  supennUndents  of  public  inMrueiion. 


AlabamA 13,000 

AriMoa 3,000 

Arkansas 2,500 

CaUlornJa 5,000 

Colcrado 3,000 

C€imecticut 3,500 

Delaware 2,000 

Florida... 3,600 

Georgia » 3,000 

Idaho 0) 

Illinois 7,500 

Indiana 6,000 

Iowa 4,000 

Kansas 2,500 

Kentucky '4,000 


Louisiana. 

Maine 

liaryland 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Mteourl 

Montana 


5,000 
4,000 
3,000 
6,500 
4,000 
4,500 
2,500 
3,000 
3,000 


Nelvaska. 

Nevada. 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

New  Mexico 

North  Carolina.. 
North  Dakota... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania. . . 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina.. 
South  Dakota... 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virgfaiia 

Washington 

West  Virginia... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


1  $1,000  of  this  amount  n^ceived  as  secretary  and  exBcntiTe  aj^nt  to  State  school  board, 
s  Superintendent  of  public  instruction,  S2,400;  commissioner  of  education,  95,000. 
s  $1,500  of  this  amount  received  as  special  State  inspector  and  examiner. 


2,000 
4,000 
10,000 
10,000 
3,000 
3,000 
3,000 
4,000 
2,500 
3,000 
5,000 
4,000 
1,900 
1,800 
3.000 
2,500 
3.000 
2,000 
3,500 
3,000 
4,000 
5.000 

3,on 


Table  36. — Nurriber  and  yearly  salaries  of  county  school  superintendents  in  certain  States. 


States. 


Coloiado. 


Average  salary 

Delaware 

Florida 


Average  salary . 
Georgia 


Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

3 

5 

10 

13 

$2,800 
2,000 
1,200 
1,100 

10 

800 

13 

500 

2 

100 

56 
3 

1 

1 
1 

1,061 
1,200 
3,000 
2,700 
2,400 

1 

1 

2,226 
1,«17 

3 
5 

1,800 
1,600 

1 
25 

1,350 
1,200 

1 

1 

1,080 
1,020 

1 

925 

1 

900 

1 

625 

3 

600 

47 

1,337 

1 
1 
1 

1 

4,000 
2,700 
2,100 
1,800 

5 
1 

1,500 
1,450 

1 

1,408 

1 

1,389 

1 
1 

1,350 
1,300 

2 

13 
1 

1,250 
1,200 
1,180 

2 
1 

1,160 
1,108 

1 

1,100 

2 
6 
1 

1 
1 
6 

1,080 
1,050 
1,030 
1,020 
1,017 
1,000 

1 

967 

1 

955 

States. 


Georgia 


Average  salary, 
Indiana 


Average  salary, 
Kentucky 


33 


142 
85 
3 
1 
1 
1 
I 
92 
8 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Salaiy. 


$951 
OSO 


936 
913 
900 


870 


850 
848 
846 
843 


8U 
810 
800 
774 
7S0 
731 
720 
713 
TOO 

on 

650 

«M 

617 

600 

68S 

580 

550 

4SS 

450 

986 

914 

1,400 

1,400 

1,335 

1,000 

900 

800 

1,391 

1,500 

1,47S 

1,400 

1,300 

1,350 
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Tablk  36. — Number  and  yearly  mlaries  of  countu  school  superintenderUa  in  certain 

States — Continued. 


states. 


Kentucky. 


Avenge  salary, 
Lodisiaiia 


ATerage  salary. 
Ibrylaiid 


Num- 
ber. 


13 


13 


116 


fiO 


Salary. 


Sl,a06 

1,200 

1,187 

1,107 

1,100 

1,094 

1,021 

1,008 

1,000 

979 

975 

966 

960 

950 

922 

920 

900 

887 

864 

860 

822 

820 

800 

799 

750 

744 

700 

685 

660 

647 

645 

635 

625 

600 

572 

555 

518 

500 

486 

469 

450 

400 

831 

4,600 

3,900 

2,500 

2,400 

2,226 

2,000 

1,950 

1,800 

1,605 

1,625 

1,600 

1,500 

1,495 

1,494 

1,375 

1,300 

1,250 

1,225 

1,200 

1,050 

1,125 

1,000 

967 

917 

900 

800 

700 

600 

1,543 

3,600 

3,000 

1,800 

1,770 

1,748 

1,726 

1,700 


States. 


Maryland 


Average  salary. 
Michigan 


Average  salary , 
Minnesota 


Average  salary 

New  Jersey 

North  Carolina 


Num- 
ber. 


1 
2 
3 
3 
5 


23 


25 
2 

18 
3 
6 
1 
1 
3 
1 
2 
1 
6 
1 
1 
1 
2 

83 
2 
5 
2 
6 


12 


85 
2 


Salary. 


$1,600 

1,600 

1,600 

1,400 

1,200 

1,050 

800 

1,601 

2,141 

2,000 

1,800 

1,740 

1,600 

1,500 

1,400 

1,200 

1,100 

1,000 

800 

750 

700 

660 

600 

560 

500 

450 

400 

300 

260 

1,192 

2,500 

2,000 

1,862 

1,800 

1,776 

1,760 

1,700 

1,675 

1,666 

1,662 

1,660 

1,625 

1,600 

1,587 

1,600 

1,450 

1,412 

1,400 

1,367 

1,360 

1,324 

1,300 

1,260 

1,260 

1,212 

1,200 

1,162 

1,150 

1,100 

1,076 

1,060 

1,000 

976 

960 

900 

810 

600 

400 

800 

1,389 

3,000 

2,750 

2,620 

1,983 

1,850 

1,776 

1,760 

1,660 

1,626 


800 
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Table  36. — Number  and  yearly  salaries  of  county  school  superintendents  in  certain 

States — Continued. 


States. 

Numr 
ber. 

Salary. 

States. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

North  CaiolliiA 

$1,620 
1,592 

Oreson 

2 
2 

1700 

^^  m  «/'^«^**  ■«*••■••■*■•••••■••>«■* 

600 

1,500 

1 

SOO 

1,376 

1 

46D 

1,300 
1,255 
1,260 

Average  salary 

33 

1 
1 

1,153 

6,000 

5,.<ao 

1,200 

2 

5,000 

1,167 

1 

4,000 

1,151 

2 

3,aio 

1,150 

6 

3,000 

1,100 

10 

2,500 

1,044 

2 

^^ 

1,000 

4 

^^ 

992 

1 

2,100 

958 

11 

2,000 

915 

1 

1,945 

900 

1 

1,940 

801 

1 

1,902 

800 

5 

1,HUU 

794 

1 

1,774 

793 

1 

I'S 

789 

1 

1,700 

780 

1 

1,600 

767 

1 

1,576 

757 

1 

1'^ 

2 

750 

8 

*'SS 

747 

1 

^'SJ 

720 

1 

*'5£ 

700 

1 

1,000 

676 

Average  salary 

66 

2,322 

658 
604 

South  Carolina 

1 
3 

1,800 

*'5K 

600 

7 

^'?S 

697 

3 

^'!5S 

565 

9 

900 

500 

1 

850 

475 

5 

SOO 

450 

2 

750 

408 

5 

700 

2 

400 
381 
378 

600 
550 
400 

372 

Average  salary 

43 

920 

2 

350 
348 

South  Dakota 

23 

1,500 

^m^  -^^  ^^^  ^r^»^       ^^^    ^^^i^^^  -^^  ^r^iV  ^^^w^^^^^^            ^^^^^ 

1,480 

320 

1,470 

314 

1,434 

312 

1,374 

2 

300 
291 
257 
200 
167 
115 

X 

1,371 
1,367 
1,343 
1,317 
1,292 
1,284 

Average  salary 

99 
6 

902 
2,000 

1,203 

North  Dakota 

1,199 

2 

1,900 

1,1« 

2 

1,800 

1,158 

1 

1,787 

1,149 

1 

1,715 

*'^i5 

11 

1,700 

^'^S 

1 

1,699 

1,100 

16 

1,600 

1,0» 

4 

1,400 

1,019 

1 

1,200 

1,013 

1 

1,150 

\,m 

1 

1,000 

1000 

Average  sahvy 

47 

1,656 
2,500 
1,800 

992 

Oregon 

1 

949 

2 

936 

1 

1,650 

900 

2 

1,600 

861 

2 

1,500 

827 

1 

1,300 

774 

9 

1,200 

754 

5 

1,000 

750 

3 

900 

738 

1 

800 

618 
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Table  36. — Nuniber  and  yearly  salaries  of  courtly  school  superintendents  in  certain 

States — Continued. 


states. 


fioath  I>akiota 

Average  salary 
Tennessee 


Average  salary 
caa 

Average  salary 
Virgtma 


Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

$479 

466 

60 

1,227 

2,760 

2,150 

2,050 

1,600 

1,560 

1,600 

1,433 

1,360 

1,250 

*'?2? 

1,176 

1,100 

1,054 

1,017 

1,000 

976 

961 

950 

900 

850 

800 

750 

739 

730 

725 

704 

18 

700 

690 

660 

613 

600 

660 

500 

488 

466 

425 

413 

400 

300 

230 

2 

200 

05 

843 

70 

1,500 

19 

1,400 

20 

1,390 

1 

1,192 

6 

1,100 

lU 

1,420 

2,610 

1,984 

1,733 

1,700 

1,681 

1,668 

1,636 

1,604 

1,569 

1,561 

1,515 

1,600 

1,379 

1,326 

1,306 

1,263 

1,230 

1,229 

1,226 

1,216 

1,200 

1,190 

1,180 

1,179 

1,163 

1,130 

1,076 

1,070 

VlrgixiJa. 


Average  salary. 
WashiDgtoa 


Average  salary. 
West  VirgmJa 


Num- 
ber. 


Salary. 


100 


39 


$1,068 

1,058 

1,016 

1,000 

098 

979 

976 

975 

071 

958 

961 

947 

944 

941 

929 

926 

920 

915 

900 

885 

884 

875 

829 

794 

765 

760 

720 

710 

701 

677 

654 

630 

596 

660 

626 

620 

613 

500 

492 

480 

462 

450 

423 

407 

403 

400 

392 

384 

332 

320 

315 

275 

215 

179 

037 

2,000 

1,800 

1,200 

1,190 

1,166 

1,100 

1,033 

1,012 

838 

750 

700 

600 

500 

1,141 

1,426 

1,379 

1,285 

1,233 

1,176 

1,142 

1,130 

1,109 

1,077 

1,070 
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Table  36. — Number  and  yearly  salaries  of  county  school  superiniendents  in  eerUdn 

States — Continued . 


states. 


West  Virginia. 


Num- 
ber. 


2 


Salary. 


tl,087 

1,066 

1,063 

1,047 

1,010 

996 

992 

962 

980 

977 

974 

967 

935 

924 

920 

916 


887 
885 


States. 


WtftVliginia. 


ATerage  salary. 


Nnm- 
ber. 


2 


3 


55 


879 
871 


S57 
£6 

838 

800 


792 
790 
786 
725 
715 
M7 


BUBAL  SCHOOL-TEACHERS. 
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Table  37. — Saiariea  of  rural  schooUteaehers  in  certain  typical  oounties, 

ALABAMA. 


CT.ARirK  OOUATY:  Pop.,  S0»987;  area,  1^6 
sq.  mllM;  teaohers,  white,  76;  colorad,  35. 

In  aekoob  having  onZy  I  teacker: 
White— 


TALLADEGA  COTTHTT:  Pop.,    87,981; 

756  sq.  milei;  teaohen,  white,  65;  colored,  46. 

In  adhooU  hatnng  ofUv  1  teaeher: 
Whita- 


Term 

Term 

Teachers. 

1 

Balarv. 
6540 

in  days. 
180 

Teachers. 

Salary. 
1663 

hi  days 
155 

1 

625 

140 

600 

160 

1 

480 

160 

482 

150 

1 

400 

170 

460 

148 

1 

377 

161 

451 

138 

2 

360 

140 

428 

132 

3 

825 

130 

420 

140 

1 

320 

180 

420 

120 

1 

300. 

135 

885 

140 

1 

300 

133 

380 

149 

3 

300 

120 

375 

140 

1 

300 

100 

371 

140 

1 

287 

115 

364 

140 

1 

286 

114 

360 

140 

1 

280 

140 

345 

138 

1 

275 

137 

330 

140 

2 

275 

110 

330 

120 

2 

270 

120 

322 

140 

1 

260 

104 

316 

140 

1 

257 

128 

815 

140 

1 

250 

120 

310 

137 

1 

260 

112 

301 

140 

2 

260 

100 

272 

120 

2 

247 

110 

270 

140 

1 

240 

137 

270 

120 

1 

240 

135 

266 

118 

4 

240 

120 

232 

108 

1 

240 

105 

200 

100 

1 

232 

107 

140 

80 

2 

225 

130 

1 

225 

128 

In  achooU  having  BorS  teadhere: 

2 

225 

120 

Av.sal. 

1 

225 

115 

2 

6660 

180 

3 

225 

112 

4 

585 

180 

2 

225 

100 

2 

546 

160 

1 

210 

120 

2 

469 

160 

2 

210 

105 

2 

460 

180 

3 

200 

100 

2 

439 

140 

2 

175 

100 

2 

288 

160 

1 

150 

100 

1 

125 

100 

In  Khod  having  4  teachers: 

In  adtooU  luvlng  torS  ieochen: 

Ay.  sal. 

4 

594 

180 

2 

6480 

160 

2n  schools  having  only  1  teadter: 

3 

463 

160 

Colored— 

2 

230 

160 

Salary. 

In  aekoolB  having  4  or  more  teachers: 

1 

$245 

140 

4 

680 

180 

2 

200 

100 

3 

4b0 

180 

194 

120 

In  9diooU  having  onlff  1  teacher: 

175 

100 

Colored— 

172 

120 

Salary. 

160 

160 

6227 

140 

160 

110 

200 

100 

158 

110 

176 

100 

157 

100 

160 

100 

155 

105 

140 

80 

160 

150 

135 

80 

160 

100 

120 

64 

145 

100 

110 

60 

144 

100 

105 

60 

140 

100 

103 

60 

140 

80 

96 

60 

136 

100 

04 

60 

136 

100 

96 

60 

135 

110 

94 

60 

130 

100 

go 

60 

128 

100 

87 

60 

127 

102 

80 

80 

127 

100 

80 

60 

125 

102 

78 

60 

3 

125 

100 

66 

60 

1 

125 

103 

60 

80 

123 

100 

3 

60 

60 

122 

100 

1 

60 

40 

120 

120 

In  tdiooU  having  i  teaOme: 

112 

102 

At.  sal. 

100 

100 

2 

6160 

100 

95 

95 
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Table  37. — Salaries  of  rural  gchool-teachers  in  certain  typical  counties — Continued. 

ABIZONA. 


COVOBISB  COTTirTT:  Pop.,  S4,fll; 
•q.  nllei ;  teaoh^n,  86. 


In  tehooia  Juufnif  onlp  1  teacher: 

Teachers. 


3 
1 


Balanr 
1840. 
830 
829 
824 
810 
788 
776 
760 
765 
765 
760 
753 
743 
738 
733 
732 
723 
720 
702 
701 
701 
686 
681 
680 
679 
676 
675 
675 
672 
671 
653 
648 
638 
630 
630 
611 
600 
563 


6»170 


Term 

180 
190 
180 
180 
180 
180 
180 
180 
165 
170 
170 
170 
170 
160 
160 
170 
180 
160 
170 
160 
180 
160 
180 
170 
170 
180 
160 
170 
170 
170 
170 
170 
165 
160 
160 
160 
160 


OOVCHISS  OOUITTT— Continued. 
In  tchooU  httiHn^  torS  teaekere: 


Tenn 

Teachers.   At.  ad. 
2              1816 

indtn. 

3                790 

165 

3                722 

]«5 

2                727 

170 

2                675 

170 

2                630 

160 

2                621 

lO 

2                603 

IflO 

2                600 

1« 

2                504 

160 

In  KhooU  htning  4  or  more  teathen: 

4              961 

180 

5               866 

1» 

5               833 

180 

4                654 

180 

KAVAJO  COmrTT:  Pop.,  11,471;  ana,  18,181 
sq.  mUeg;  iraaber  of  teachen,  18. 


In  echoole  having  onip  1  teacher: 

Teachen.  Salary. 
$765 
680 
600 
573 
560 
560 
560 
In  eehooU  having  SorS  teacher e: 

Ay.  sal. 

2  S665 

3  653 

2  629 

3  613 
2  898 
2  580 

In  echoola  having  4  or  more  teachera: 

12  684 

5  640 


Term 
in  dm. 

IS7 
U5 
1S6 
158 
149 
148 


154 
158 
U6 
155 
153 
152 


168 
148 


ARKANSAS. 


HOWARD  COXTH'TT:  Pop.,  16,898;  area,  60tsq. 
milea;  teachen,  white,  82;  colored,  16. 


In  echoola  having  otilv  1  teacher: 
White- 
Teachers.    Salary. 

1  1500 

2  350 
2  838 

1  320 

2  300 
1  275 
1  270 

1  240 

2  220 
2  180 
2  163 
2  150 
2  135 
2  125 
2  125 
1  125 
4  120 
1  100 
1  80 

In  vehooli  having  SorS  teachers: 


2 
2 
2 
2 


Av.  sal. 

S461 

456 

405 

886 


Term 

in  days. 

110 

140 

120 

80 

120 

100 

120 

120 

106 

60 

70 

60 

60 

50 

49 

48 

60 

50 

40 


180 
138 
120 
120 


HOWABJ>  COXnrTT— Continued. 

In  echooia  having  torS  toacA«r«— Continiied. 
White- 


Teachers.    Av.  saL 

2  1862 

4  860 

2  312 

2  811 

4  285 

2  985 

4  270 

4  254 

4  250 

4  234 

4  200 

2  165 

2  156 

2  135 
In  eehooU  having  onlg  1  teacher: 
Colored— 

2 
1 
4 
1 
In  Khoola  having  tcr  S  teaekere: 


T«m 
in  da; 


4 
2 
2 


Salary. 
8288 
208 
200 

190 

At.  saL 

S238 

200 

120 


8? 

1» 
190 
110 
240 
1» 
UO 
110 
100 
109 
180 
UO 
UO 
UO 


100 

100 

100 

60 


100 

100 

60 
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Table  37. — Salaries  of  rural  schooUUachers  in  certain  typical  counties — Continued. 

ABXANSAS— Continued. 


PRATRTK  COujxtT:  Pop.,  13,853;  area,  376  sq. 
miles;  niUBber  of  taachext,  white,  33;  ool- 
ored,  3. 

In  tehoob  %a»lng  onlv  1  teaeker: 
White— 


Tenn 

shers.  Saleir. 
1     3771 

in  days 

1      520 

160 

1      400 

160 

1       862^ 

100 

1       300 

180 

2      860 

140 

1       340 

120 

2      320 

160 

1       315 

140 

1       300 

120 

3       300 

100 

1       300 

90 

1       280 

140 

1       280 

80 

7       240 

120 

1       240 

110 

1       240 

100 

2      210 

120 

2      200 

100 

1       200 

80 

1       195 

120 

2       175 

100 

1       175 

90 

1       100 

80 

PBAnUB  OOinrTT— Continued. 

Ill  schoois  kavinff  onlw  1  l«u;A«r— Continaed. 
White- 

Term 
Teachers.    Salary,    in  days. 


1 
1 
1 
1 
2 


3150 
140 
130 
120 
00 


In  mAofA»  katrfiv  SorS  UaekerB: 

At.  eal. 
4  1240 

2  210 

4  150 

2  145 

In  eetoob  ha/oing  4  or  more  Uachera: 

7 


In  aekooZt  having  onig  1  UatSker: 
Colored— 


404 


1 
1 
1 


Salary. 

3250 

240 

120 


In  Mftoote  kooin^  tw9  ttadtert: 

At.  aaL 

2  I860 

3  300 
2  2S0 


80 
80 
70 
60 
60 


120 

80 

120 

100 

160 
180 


100 

100 

80 


140 
140 
130 


CALZFOSNIA. 


UABXS  COinrTT:  Pop.,  25,U4; 
mllei;  number  of  teachers,  35. 

In  KhooU  havtng  onlf  1  teacher: 


azea,  613  iq. 


Term 

shers.  Salary. 
2            3800 

in  dam 

1      800 

188 

1      800 

187 

1      800 

185 

1       780 

188 

1       775 

188 

1       760 

181 

1       750 

194 

1       750 

192 

2       750 

191 

1       750 

189 

1       750 

188 

1       T50 

187 

1       750 

182^ 

1       720 

166 

1       700 

190 

1       700 

188 

1       700 

187 

1       700 

186 

1       700 

184 

1       700 

176 

1       604 

173 

1       675 

186i 

1       650 

171 

1       635 

179 

1       630 

166 

1       630 

163 

1       618 

185i 

1       618 

180 

re:       At.  saL 

2      S825 

196 

2       709 

188 

/nackooir  Jkovfn^  t  ttachen 


OBAHOB  COmrrT:  Pop.,  34,436;  araa,  796  sq. 
Idles;  number  of  teaoliers,  803. 


In  eekooU  having  only  1  teacher: 

Teachers.  Salary. 

1  3765 

1  720 

1  720 

1  720 


Term 
inda3r8. 
179 
171i 
171 
170 


ORAVGB  00T7BTT— Oontinoed. 

In  echoolt  having  only  1  tMcJh^r— Continoed. 

Term 
Teachers.   Salary. 


1  1720 

1  730 

1  675 

1  030 

2  630 
1  618 
1  505 

In  ethoott  having  MorS  teachere: 


At.bbL 

31,108 

900 

865 


2 
3 
2 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
8 
8 
8 
3 
3 
3 
3 
8 
3 
3 
3 
8 
3 
3 
In  eehoote  having  4  or  more  teaehere: 


810 
788 
780 
765 
750 
750 
750 
743 
743 
730 
604 
680 
675 
675 
675 
676 
603 
550 


13 

56 

7 

8 

35 

11 

0 

9 

4 

4 

6 


1,022 
910 
875 
861 
805 
793 
776 
761 
680 
675 
620 


in  da 


160} 
173 
^1«3| 
173 
167 
164 
168 
168} 
172 
168) 
162 
173 
170 
163 
173 
150) 
173 
171} 
17^ 
170 
171 
172} 

160 

171 

167 

172 

172 

160} 

171 

166 

167} 

171 

160} 


43665**— 14- 


-20 
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Table  37. — Salariea  of  rural  Khool-Uaehers  in  certain  typioal  oountiet — Continaed. 

COLORADO. 


ADAMS  C01JKTT:  Pop.,  8,8n;  azea,  l.tiS  tq. 
miles;  nunbar  of  taaoben,  tt. 

In  tekooU  having  onif  1  teacher: 


Term 

Teechers. 
1 

Salary. 
$1,110 

in  days 

2 

.585 

180 

2 

570 

190 

658 

180 

540 

180 

531 

180 

495 

180 

450 

180 

450 

180 

440 

160 

405 

180 

400 

160 

395 

180 

304 

175 

300 

120 

280 

140 

260 

130 

254 

100 

120 

60 

In  tdiooU  JunHng  9  or  9  teachers 

• 

Av.sai. 

8 

1745 

190 

3 

649 

190 

2 

450 

180 

In  eehoolt  having  4  or  more  teachers: 

6 

760 

190 

10 

715 

180 

6 

599 

180 

8 

473 

180 

BOTTLSER  COTTITTY:  Pop.,  S0,S80; 
aq.  mllas;  number  of  teaohen,  77. 

In  schools  having  only  1  teacher: 


7M 


Term 

Teachers. 

Salary. 

in  days. 

1 

1810 

176 

1 

693 

180 

1 

675 

180 

1 

675 

172 

3 

630 

180 

OOtniTT— Continued. 


7a  schools  having  onlg  1  teacher— ConHaaiA. 

TecnL 
Teachers.    Salary.    In  dajs. 


1 

«63d 

I?4 

5 

585 

18D 

585 

m 

577 

1» 

567 

180 

540 

180 

540 

161 

536 

143 

533 

174 

528 

180 

510 

no 

496 

180 

490 

ITS 

480 

160 

480 

153 

468 

161 

450 

180 

450 

171 

425 

170 

410 

IM 

405 

152 

400 

160 

360 

158 

360 

155 

358 

131 

330 

140 

300 

160 

^                   1 

300 

110 

285 

96 

3 

240 

120 

Schools  having  tor  9  teachers: 

Ay.  sal. 

3 

1680 

179 

2 

606 

180 

3 

600 

180 

6 

585 

180 

2 

563 

179 

-2 

563 

ITS 

2 

540 

180 

In  schools  having  4  or  more  teachers: 

5 

674 

163 

4 

619 

171 

CONNECTICtrr . 


COXnfTT— RidreHeld,  WUton, 
aattt  Redding  towns:  Pop.,  5,SS7;  number  of 
teachers,  22. 

In  schools  having  only  1  teacher: 


Term 

Teachnn. 

Salary. 

in  days. 

1 

1500 

190 

1 

480 

192 

2 

480 

191} 

3 

480 

191 

1 

480 

190} 

1 

480 

190 

1 

480 

188 

2 

480 

187 

1 

440 

191} 

2 

440 

191 

2 

440 

190 

1 

440 

189 

1 

.  400 

191 

1 

400 

190} 

In  schools  having  gor9  teachers: 

Av.sai. 

2 

1600 

184 

HARTFORD    COUITTT— GUfltonbnrF    towa: 
Pop.,  4,796;  number  of  taoehers,  88. 


In  schools  having  only  1  teacher: 

Teachers.    Salary. 

4  8440 

5  400 
2  360 

In  schools  having  tor  9  teachers: 

Ay.  sal. 

2  8444 

6  430 

3  427 
2  413 

In  schools  having  4  or  more  teaekers: 

4  440 


Tenn 

in  days. 

173 

173 

173 


173 
173 
173 
2?3 

173 
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TabIiB  37. — Salaries  of  rural  achool-teachen  in  certain' typical  countiee — Continued. 

BXLAWABS. 


WgOBBMX  C017HTT:  Pop.,  lf,tlS;  1M^  MS  iq. 
miles;  ttiuBber  of  teacmn,  white,  Itt;  ool- 
oiodfii. 

In  jdkoolt  having  onlf  1  t&tdier: 
Wliito— 


Teaotifln.  Balarr. 
$1,190 
450 
400 
882 
850 
330 
820 
820 
310 
816 
315 
815 
813 
806 
801 
800 
800 
800 
300 


55 


2 
5 
1 


297 
290 
294 
288 

282 
280 
280 
279 
273 
266 
266 
263 
263 
259 
245 
239 


Av.  aal. 
8  8450 

8  864 


BUSSBZ  OOUVTT— Gontlnaed. 

In  9cho6lt  %«iving  MorS  iMckcr*— Continued. 
White- 
Term 
TflMlien.   Ay.nl.    in  days. 


Tenn 

8 

8338 

lS2 

in  days. 

2 

833 

140 

140 

8 

809 

140 

146 

2 

806 

140 

160 

3 

808 

140 

140 

2 

298 

140 

140 

2 

296 

140 

160 

2 

281 

140 

160 

4 

280 

140 

157 

2 

277 

140 

140 

4 

263 

140 

140 

2 

104 

140 

160 

140 

In  tekooU  having  4 

or  more  teadters: 

140 

6 

449 

180 

153 

4 

438 

177 

140 

' 

5 

423 

177 

150 

4 

894 

180 

148 

4 

898 

180 

147 

4 

803 

102 

130 

140 

In  sdkoob  1tmvin§  only  i  Undm: 

140 

Colored— 

145 
140 

2 

Salary. 
8245 

140 

140 

1 

231 

137 

142 

1 

228 

140 

140 

1 

228 

140 

140 

1 

224 

140 

140 

1 

219 

140 

140 

3 

217 

140 

140} 

2 

210 

140 

140 

1 

204 

140 

142 

1 

60 

140 

140 

1 

45 

140 

140 

140 

In  tekooU  having  f 

or  S  teachers. 

■ 

140 

Av.sal. 

2 

$338 

140 

2 

261 

140 

180 

2 

238 

137 

167 

4 

288 

140 

FLOBIDA. 


BBSTABD  OOmrTT:  Pop.,  4,717;  area,  1,085 
■q.  Biles;  teaohers,  white,  87;  oolozed,  1. 

In  tdkoait  having  only  1  ttaeher: 
White— 


Term 

Teachers.    Salary. 
1             $350 

in  days. 
140 

1               815 

140 

2               800 

120 

1               270 

120 

12               240 

120 

1                200 

100 

In  tdioolt  having  tor  9  Uadurt: 

At.  sal. 

3              $560 

160 

In  tdhoolt  having  4  or  more  teadtere: 

4               503 

160 

12               567 

160 

In  sdooZt  having  only  I  teaser: 

Colored- 

"3^^- 

1              $120 

80 

MAXIOV  OOmrTT:  Pop.,  njHli  ana,  1,$47 
sq.  Biles;  number  of  teaehen,  white,  77; 
oolored,  n. 

In  tchooU  having  only  1  toother: 
White- 


Term 

Teacheors. 

Salary. 
$420 

in  days. 
140 

400 

160 

890 

120 

875 

140 

860 

120 

850 

140 

826 

100 

820 

160 

800 

120 

280 

140 

270 

130 

270 

120 

250 

100 

240 

120 

10 

210 

120 
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Table  37. — Salaries  of  rural  school-teachers  in  certain  typical  counties — Continiied. 

FLOBIDA — Continued. 


$175 

100 

165 

100 

105 

00 

105 

60 

35 

20 

KABION  COXnrTT— Continued. 

I*  »eho6l9  hatfing  only  1  toocA^r— Continued. 
Whit^- 

Term 
Teachers.    Salary.    In  days. 
2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
In  ackooU  hatfing  gorS  teachers: 

Av.  sal. 

6  1500              160 

2  460               160 

2  440              160 

2  438              140 

2  432              140 

2  368              140 

2  353              140 

2  345  120 

3  330  120 
2  270      120 


MAXIOir  COmrTT-Contlniied. 

In  9chooU  having  tmrS  tMciker«— Gontlnned. 
White- 


Teachers. 
2 
2 
.    2 

In  »diool9  having  onlg  1  teacher: 
Colored— 

1 

3 

13 

12 

1 

In  schools  having  SorS  teachers: 

2 

18 
2 


Av.  saL 
$265 
283 
260 


Salary. 

$180 

176 

150 

126 

75 

Av.  sal. 
$163 
125 
113 


Term 
in  days. 
120 
140 

lao 


120 
100 
100 
100 
00 


100 
100 
100 


GSOBGIA. 


BXTLLOCH  OOmfTT:  Pop.,  $6,464; 
iq.  miles;  number  of  teachers.  107 

In  spools  having  only  1  teacher: 


area.  $87 


Term 

Teachers.    Salary. 
2            $400 

In  days. 

1    ^           300 

100 

1                260 

100 

19               250 

100 

5                225 

100 

11                200 

100 

1                180 

100 

4                150 

100 

In  schools  having  2orS  teachers: 

Av.8al. 

10             $250 

100 

3                233 

100 

12               225 

100 

19               200 

100 

2                175 

100 

3                167 

100 

2                150 

100 

In  schools  having  I  or  more  teachers: 

6               400 

190 

6               367 

190 

EEBUT  OOXOTTT:  Pop.,  10,927;  area,  $$4  iq. 
miles;  number  of  teachers,  white,  4$;  col- 
ored, 3$. 


In  schools  having  only  1  teacher: 
White- 
Teachers. 


Term 
Salary,     in  days. 


In  sdu)ols  having  torS  teachers: 


3 
3 


$455 
425 
412 
360 
350 
345 
335 
325 
320 
300 
255 
225 

Av.sal. 

$427 

392 


140 
130 
120 
120 
140 
115 
120 
100 
130 
120 
115 
90 


180 
140 


HEVBT  OOmrTT— Continued. 

In  schools  having  BorS  toacft«r«— Continued. 
White- 
Term 
Teachers.    Av.  saL   in  days. 


2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


In  schools  having  only  1  teadier: 
Colored— 


1 
2 


3 


In  schools  having  iorS  teachers: 


2 
3 
3 
2 


$375 
367 
358 
350 
820 
315 
800 
275 
370 
340 
330 
188 


Salary. 

$125 

136 

130 

115 

115 

110 

100 

100 

100 

96 

90 

86 

80 

80 

75 

7S 

76 

70 

60 

86 

85 


Av.  nL 

$75 

73 

65 

63 


1ft 

lao 
uo 

140 
140 
120 

lao 

130 

1» 

lU 

130 

92 


120 

100 

120 

115 

100 

40 

130 

100 

76 

100 

120 

100 

100 

80 

120 

95 

60 

80 

60 

115 

40 


130 
100 
100 
130 
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Tablb  37. — Salaries  of  rural  schooUteachers  in  certain  typical  cauntieg — Continued. 

IDAHO. 


OOTJHTT:  Pop.,  SJM; 
BUiber  of  tMuihen,  ft. 


In  tdiooilt  having  only  1  teacher: 

TeaohflEB. 


In  »ehooi$  having  »or  S 


aehers: 


675 
630 
600 
506 
663 
660 
560 
550 
526 
520 
470 
455 
450 
415 
414 
301 
390 
380 
376 
870 
360 
350 
342 
341 
330 
330 
325 
313 
303 
301 
300 
275 
200 
197 
195 
125 
110 
45 


2 
2 


Av.  sal. 

S640 

568 

438 

436 


S,4«  iq. 


Tenn 
In  days. 
180 
173} 
180 
137 
170 
135 
160 
160 
120 
120 
154 

96 
140 
145 
160 
140 
114 
119 
116 

90 
106 
120 
175 
120 
140 
121 
120 
160 
120 
135 
158 

97 

90 
120 
146 
110 
150 

60 
120 


158 
152 
180 
133 


B0I8B  OOmrTT— Contlnoed. 

In  aehooU  having  MorS  l«aeftcr»— Contlnoed. 

Term 
Teachers.    Av.  sal. 
2  S204 


2  263 

2  227 

2  210 
In  KhooU  having  4  or  mare  teachers: 

4  334 


in  days. 
140 
180 
134 
110 


180 


BOBFEVIZXE  C0T7VTY:  Pop.,    3,588; 
l,m  sQ.  miles;  wunber  of  teachers,  104. 


In  eehoala  having  onlf  1  teacher: 

Teachers.    Salary. 

1  $630 

1  600 

1  520 

2  520 
2  530 
1  510 
1  486 
1  455 
1  410 

1  300 

2  260 
1  200 

In  echoole  having  SorS  ieachere: 

2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
2 
In  echoola  having  4  or  more  ieachere: 

40  900 

5  675 

6  573 
6  525 
4                525 


Av.sal. 
$750 
630 
600 
600 
587 
580 
580 
541 
485 
463 
420 
400 
360 


Term 
In  days. 
183 
160 
160 
149 
140 
155 
140 
140 
108 
120 
80 
100 


169 
160 
163 
146 
160 
154 
145 
145 
140 
171 
130 
149 
180 

180 
165 
160 
163 
140 


ILLINOIS. 


BOCK  ZSLABB  OOTnTTT:  P«9.,  70.404;  area, 
ISA  iq.  Btfles;  nnaber  of  teaohen,  136. 

In  vduioU  having  only  1  teaeher: 


Term 

ohen 

L  Balaxy. 
$720 

in  days. 
175 

640 

168 

625 

139 

520 

160 

500 

171 

405 

185 

480 

170 

475 

171 

460 

172 

450 

180 

440 

173 

440 

109 

440 

163 

425 

185 

410 

170 

405 

187 

400 

179 

400 

174 

400 

172 

8 

400 

in 

2 

400 

170 

2 

400 

169 

BOCK  ISLAKB  COTTKTT— Continued. 

In  echoole  having  only  1  teicft^— Continued. 

Term 


chert 

}.  Salary. 
$400 

In  days. 
168 

390 

154 

385 

148 

376 

170 

375 

150 

368 

160 

360 

176 

360 

173 

360 

172 

360 

171 

860 

170 

360 

109 

360 

168 

350 

171 

350 

170 

350 

160 

340 

176 

340 

166 

335 

101 

333 

165 

330 

168 

828 

155 

820 

185 

310 
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Table  37. — Salaru8  of  rural  sehool-Uachers  in  certain  typical  counties — Continued. 

ILLINOIS— Oontinued. 


ROOK  XSLAVD  OOmTTT— Continued. 

In  aehools  Jtavfng  onlf  t  toieJk«r-- Continoed. 

Term 


Teacbtfs.    Salary. 
3             $320 

In  days. 

1               820 

160 

1                320 

165 

1                815 

168 

1                315 

157 

1                310 

168 

2               300 

170 

1               800 

163 

1                300 

129 

1                280 

175 

1                280 

170 

1                280 

168 

1               280 

151 

1                280 

150 

2                280 

148 

1                275 

172 

1                260 

154 

1                245 

145 

1                240 

168 

1                240 

161 

1                225 

154 

1                225 

102 

1                210 

170 

1                210 

126 

In  tehoolt  kavhtg  iorS  teadun: 

Ay.saL 

3             3570 

182 

3               556 

181 

2               545 

177 

2               485 

180 

2               420 

175 

2               400 

168} 

2               301 

109 

2               860 

191 

2               208 

190 

2               240 

182 

3                240 

170 

2               201 

149 

3               180 

ITO 

2               176 

166 

In  tckooU  having  1  or  more  teaehen: 

5               513 

190 

4                440 

156 

9                425 

175 

7                380 

in 

WOODFORD  OOVHTT:  Pop.,     f0.506; 
IM  tq.  nilai;  anmbar  of  teaehara,  180. 

In  tdtooit  having  oniy  1  Uadar: 


Term 

;hers 

.    Salary. 
1600 

In  days. 
174 

585 

182 

560 

176 

640 

189 

540 

186 

520 

172 

520 

167 

520 

166 

520 

164 

520 

160 

500 

166 

500 

150 

488 

ISO 

480 

172 

480 

171 

2 

480 

170 

1 

480 

160 

WOODFORD  OOUVTT— Contlnned. 

In  Khoola  having  onlg  1  <riH;Ji«r— Continued. 

Tena 
Teachers.    Salary.     indayiL 


2 

$480 

1<8 

3 

480 

1C7 

480 

m 

480 

148 

468 

170 

460 

IS 

440 

170 

440 

171 

440 

!• 

440 

MB 

440 

167 

440 

U6 

440 

l«4 

440 

la 

440 

m 

425 

m 

420 

us 

420 

10 

420 

Id 

413 

Ul 

400 

171 

400 

18S 

400 

175 

400 

173 

400 

171 

400 

160 

400 

1«S 

400 

16S 

400 

US 

400 

W 

400 

162 

400 

161 

400 

160 

400 

158 

400 

140 

^                   1 

885 

153 

385 

149 

383 

17» 

380 

16B 

860 

1» 

360 

174 

360 

172 

360 

171 

860 

170 

a                                                              X 

360 

IflO 

360 

168 

360 

16S 

300 

1« 

350 

150 

330 

144 

324 

167 

•                  1 

320 

170 

320 

Its 

820 

167 

320 

166 

320 

lO 

315 

UD 

315 

145 

315 

130 

In  acftool*  having  torS  Uachen: 

Av.aaL 

3 

S585 

185 

2 

558 

177 

3 

607 

167 

•  2 

440 

167 

2 

180 

114 

In  •ekooU  having  J^  or  more  teadura: 

4 

806 

10 

4 

688 

179 
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Tablb  37. — Salariea  of  rami  Khool^teaehers  in  certain  typical  countiu — Continued. 

INDIANA. 


DSAJLBOBV  OOmrTY:  Pon.,  SUN;  mm,  US 
■4.  altos;  nunber  of  teaolien,  a. 


In  scKooln  having  onlf  i 


eaeher: 


Teacbfirs.    Salary, 


Term 

lary. 

mi 

indavB. 
180 

480 

160 

480 

150 

460 

135 

459 

135 

453 

160 

450 

150 

441 

130 

440 

160 

439 

135 

423 

130 

421 

135 

419 

135 

401 

120 

396 

118 

896 

120 

392 

135 

390 

130 

386 

140 

382 

135 

377 

135 

359 

130 

358 

130 

351 

135 

350 

140 

338 

135 

334 

120 

332 

118 

331 

120 

330 

150 

329 

140 

328 

140 

320 

118 

326 

118 

326 

150 

324 

118 

306 

135 

304 

135 

300 

135 

299 

130 

296 

130 

286 

130 

274 

120 

269 

120 

264 

120 

DEA&BO&H  COinrTY-Coiitfxined. 

In  tehoolt  having  only  1  teacher— Continntd. 

Term 
Teachers.    Salary. 


1 
1 
1 
1 


In  tchool*  having  SorS  ieachen: 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


$262 
261 
260 
258 

Av.  sal. 
9480 
430 
422 
382 
379 
368 
337 
332 
300 
270 


In  sehooU  hatfing  4  or  more  teatkerK 

4  819 

4  5Q6 


COXnrTT:  Pop.,  w.wvo, 
sq.  miloa;  niimber  of  taaclien,  133. 

In  adkools  having  3  teaeherK 

Teachen.    Av.  sal. 
3  $476 

In  tdU)ol$  having  4  or  inore  teachers: 


6 
7 
8 
9 
0 
5 
6 
9 
10 
11 
8 
8 
10 
9 
4 
7 
5 


595 
582 
568 
530 
525 
517 
489 
466 
402 
461 
445 
432 
425 
373 
370 

SUA 

5Ufi 

mo 


In  days. 
120 
120 
118 
118 


160 
153 
135 
120 
135 
118 
120 
118 
120 
120 

180 
150 


Term 
In  days. 
150 

160 
160 
140 
160 
160 
160 
140 
160 
150 
142 
150 
140 
140 
140 
140 
140 
140 


IOWA. 


OOVHTY:  Pop.,  17,388;  area,  671 
sa-  >iilM;  BUBber  of  taaohen,  156. 


In  sdkooU  having  only  1  teacher: 


Teachers. 

^ 

347 

345 

342 

340 

340 

340 

10 

335 

325 

320 

17 

320 

315 

315 

310 

306 

305 

300 

15 

300 

19 

395 

210 

200 

88 

Term 
in  days. 
160 
180 
180 
180 
180 
170 
160 
180 
170 
170 
160 
170 
160 
160 
180 
160 
170 
160 
160 
110 
110 
50 


^ELAWABB  COUVTT-^Oontlniied. 
In  schools  having  iorS  teachers: 

Teadun.   Av.  sal. 

2  «^0 

3  367 

4  320 
In  schools  having  4  or  more  teachers: 

6  578 

6  557 

4  640 

4  620 

5  516 
4  470 

KOSBVTH  COUITTT:  Pop.,  $1,971; 
sq.  miles;  anmber  of  teachers,  134. 

In  schoolt  having  only  1  teacher: 

Teachen.  Salary. 
$450 
460 
430 
480 
106 
106 


Term 

In  days. 

180 

170 

160 

180 
180 
180 
180 
180 
180 

area,  97$ 


Term 
In  days. 
180 
177 
219 
300 
180 
177 

4 
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Tablb  37. — Salaries  of  rural  school-teaehen  in  certain  typical  counKe*— Gontinaed. 

IOWA— Continued. 


KOSSXTTH  COnVTY— OontiniMd. 

/«  »ckooU  having  oniy  1  teacher-CoatSxmid. 

Term 


then 

.  Salary. 
$397 

In  days 

388 

175 

388 

165 

384 

160 

378 

177 

378 

176 

376 

160 

375 

180 

370 

180 

367 

160 

360 

180 

354 

160 

353 

180 

344 

160 

344 

158 

o40 

175 

840 

156 

336 

160 

336 

156 

334 

158 

332 

160 

332 

159 

330 

158 

« 

338 

160 

328 

167 

326 

160 

X 

320 

,  160 

320 

'  159 

320 

158 

320 

157 

320 

156 

315 

160 

315 

159 

315 

150 

312 

159 

312 

158 

310 

160 

306 

160 

308 

158 

308 

157 

304 

160 

304 

150 

304 

156 

303 

150 

301 

140 

801 

138 

801 

137 

300 

110 

2 

2M 

160 

KOBSITTH  OOinrTT-Contlnaed. 

In  tekooU  having  otily  1  iMCkcr— Continaed. 

Tom 
Teachers.    Salary,    in  dkys. 


In  aehooU  having  4  tsaehen 


8294 

140 

294 

120 

293 

IJO 

290 

100 

288 

100 

288 

140 

286 

140 

282 

1» 

280 

157) 

280 

140 

276 

160 

273 

130 

273 

120 

270 

140 

270 

190 

268 

125 

258 

118 

256 

150 

252 

120 

252 

115 

246 

116 

240 

178 

240 

120 

236 

\20 

2.U 

153 

226 

118 

224 

160 

310 

104 

198 

100 

196 

90 

194 

189 

189 

100 

175 

90 

168 

80 

160 

80 

160 

78 

152 

79 

140 

78 

140 

70 

126 

60 

04 

40 

84 

40 

80 

40 

80 

39 

VA* 

70 

40 

TMrn 

Ay.SBl. 

4 

t606 

180 

KANSAS. 


OZ«AY  OOirVTT:  Pop.i   U,881;  ana,  638  iq. 
Vilas;  rnuBbar  of  taaohars,  118. 

In  aekoolt  having  onlg  t  teacher: 


Term 

Teachers.  Salary. 

in  dap 

1      1680 

1       480 

160 

1       450 

160 

10       440 

160 

6       420 

140 

6       400 

160 

1       886 

160 

19      885 

140 

1       875 

160 

1       875 

150 

1       866 

140 

1       860 

160 

40      350 

140 

2      815 

140 

r  5  teaehen: 

Av.sal. 

8      8579 

180 

2       563 

180 

CLAY  OOXnrTY—Gontinaed. 

In  Mchodle  having  iorS  toacA«r*— Gontlnaed. 

Tem 
Teachers.    Ay.  sal.   in  days. 
2  8540  in 

2  520  160 
8                494  100 

3  440  160 
In  scftooZ*  having  4  or  more  teanken: 

7  666  180 

LABBTTB  COXnTTY:  Pop..  Sl^ttS;  ana,  Itt 
iq.  miles;  anmbar  of  taiiohan,  180. 


In  eAooU  halving  onlig  1  teetSher: 


Teacfaen. 
1 

1 

« 

1 

6 
4 


Sdhtfv. 


495 
455 

440 
430 
400 


Term 
indsp. 

180 
110 
160 
110 
160 
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Tablb  37. — Scdaries  of  rural  sehool-teaehern  in  certain  typical  cmintie9 — Continued. 

KANSAS — Continued. 


LABXTTZ  COmrrT— Continued. 

In  BckooU  having  only  1  f^ocAcr— Continued. 

Term 

Teaches.  Salary,  in  days. 

1      1385  160 

8      385  140 

1      368  140 

32      350  140 

1  336  140 

2  333  140 
1  329  140 
1  322  140 
1       320  160 

20      315  140 

14       280  140 


LABETTE  OOmfTT— Continued. 

In  tehodi  havirig  only  1  IracAer— Continued. 

.  Term 

Teachers.    Salary,     in  days. 
1  $263  140 

3  245  140 

In  9ckooU  having  iorS  teachers: 


5 
2 
2 


Av.  sal. 
$480 
460 
400 


In  tehoola  having  4.  or  more  teachen: 

8  498 

4  460 


160 
160 
160 

180 
160 


EENTnCET. 


FITLTOir  COUETT:  Pop.,  14,114;  area,  19$  sq. 
nilea;  number  of  teaohers,  white,  27;  col- 
ored, 9. 


In  tchooh  having  only  1  t^uiher: 
White- 
Teachers.    Salary. 

1  $527 

1  510 

1  450 

1  312 

1  306 

1  300 

2  300 
1  276 
1  273 

.   1  258 

1  250 

1  248 

1  246 

2  240 

3  234 
2  228 
1  222 
1  214 
1  213 
1  209 

In  adkooif  hamng  iorS  teachers: 

Av.sal. 
$383 


In  adkooZf  having  only  1 
Colored— 


2 
teacher: 


1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 


Salary. 
$312 
306 
249 
240 
222 
216 
213 


Term 
in  days. 
140 
120 
120 
120 
120 
122 
120 
110 
150 
120 
125 
118 
120 
120 
120 
120 
120 
119 
120 
113 


180 


120 
120 
118 
120 
120 
120 
120 


HORQAir  COXnrTY:  Pop.,  1$,8M;  area,  S$5  iq. 
miles;  number  of  teaohen,  8$. 


X19  0wwu««  Hutuvny  intty  i  tcucncr. 

Term 

Teachers.  Salary. 
1      $325 

in  days 

7      320 

120 

1      318 

120 

•  1.      310 

120 

3       300 

120 

1       280 

120 

7       275 

120 

1       273 

120 

5       270 

120 

2       245 

120 

3       240 

120 

7       235 

120 

12       230 

120 

3       228 

120 

10       225 

120 

2       222 

120 

4      .220 

120 

1       210 

120 

In  schools  having  2orS  teachers: 

Av.  sal. 

3      $403 

120 

2       375 

150 

2       313 

120 

2       265 

140 

2       265 

120 

In  schools  having  4  or  more  teachers: 

4  578 


160 


LOUISIANA. 


LA  SALLE  PABISH:  Pop..  $.402;  area,  640  sq. 
miles;  nomber  of  teaenera,  white,  $4;  col- 
ored, $. 


In  sdtooU  having  only  t  teacher: 
White- 
Teachers. 
1 
6 
3 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
2 
1 


Term 
Salary,     in  days. 


$540 
480 
450 
405 
400 
395 
385 
365 
360 
325 
320 
246 


180 
160 
ISO 
180 
160 
160 
180 
160 
160 
180 
160 
140 


LA  SALLE  PABISH— Continued. 


In  schools  having  8orS  teachers: 
Whlte- 

Teaohers. 
2 
2 
3 
2 
2 
6 
2 
2 

In  schools  having  4  or  more  teadhers: 

11 
4 
4 


Av.sal. 
$585 
540 
493 
480 
473 
467 
460 
385 


600 
518 
510 


Term 
in  days. 
180 
160 
180 
160 
140 
160 
160 
180 

180 
180 
170 
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Table  37. — Salaries  of  rural  school-teachers  in  certain  typuxd  counties — Gontiiraed. 

LOUISIANA — Continued. 


UL  SALLE  PAXI8K-<:onti]niBd. 


Term 

Salary.  In  daya. 

1150  60 

106  eo 

90  60 

75  60 

60  60 


In  kKooU  having  onif  1  teacher: 
Colored— 

TeacherB. 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 


BT.  LAHDRT  PABZ8B:    Pop.,    • 

1«M5  gq.  milei;  number  of  teaehen,  white, 
M;  ooloied,  16. 

In  ecftoob  having  only  1  teaeher: 
White- 
Term 

TeadMH.    Salaiy.  in  days. 

1              $480  160 

1  450  180 

2  440  160 
2       406  180 

2  400  100 
19      360  160 

1       815  140 

1       280  160 

3  225  100 


BT.  LAVDRT  PAEISH-Continoed. 


In  fckoolf  having  torS  teachers: 


Teachers. 
6 
4 
6 
2 
5 
2 
3 
2 


AT.tsl. 
$465 

420 
417 
406 
400 
380 
373 
320 


In  tthools  having  4  or  more  teaehen: 

8  819 

10  612 

4  450 

4  440 

5  416 


In  echoole  having  onlg  1  teacher: 
Colored— 


1 

10 
1 
1 


Salary. 
1280 


280 
240 
150 
120 


Term 
in  dan. 

in 

100 
1» 

100 

100 
100 

100 


!» 
UO 
100 
100 
180 


100 
100 
100 
100 
180 


MAINE. 


OUKBEELAHD  OOinfTT— Kanlson  and 
BrldgtOB  towns:  Pop.,  3,lf7;  number  of 
teaohers,  16. 

In  eehoolt  having  cnlg  1  teacher: 


Term 

Teaehen. 
1 

Salary. 
$432 

in  dap 

1 

392 

185 

1 

868 

186 

1 

355 

196 

1 

850 

196 

1 

840 

195 

3 

824 

185 

3 

806 

196 

3 

288 

186 

1 

281 

195 

1 

257 

196 

1 

265 

195 

1 

238 

195 

0X70&D  OOTJETT- Paris    and    Woodstock 
towns:  Pop.,  4,M4;  number  of  teachers,  80. 

In  echooU  having  only  t  teacher: 


Term 

Teaehen.    Salary. 

in  days 

1             $630 

180 

1                384 

160 

1                352 

160 

1                320 

160 

S               288 

160 

1                279 

160 

1               260 

155 

1               268 

156 

1               264 

155 

1               263 

100 

1               262 

160 

1               256 

160 

1               260 

160 

1               233 

155 

3               224 

160 

1                222 

155 

1                217 

155 

1                208 

160 

1               202 

156 

1                196 

160 

1                120 

155 

1                 7S 

40 

3                 70 

49 

OXFORD  COXnrTT— Conthioed. 

In  eehool  having  t  teachere: 

Teachers.     At.  sal. 
2  $580 


Term 
in  days. 
180 


WASKnrOTOir  COXTB'TT—Lnbec  town:  Pop., 
S,3$l;  number  of  teachers,  white,  14. 


In  Khoole  having  only  1  teacher: 

Teaehen. 
2 


Salary. 
$418 
380 
375 
370 
360 
850 
842 
340 


Tens 
in  days. 
190 
190 
190 
190 
190 
190 
190 
190 


YORK  COXnrTT— York    town:    Pop.,    1,101; 
nnmber  of  teachers,  white,  84. 

In  aehooh  having  only  i  teacher: 


w 

Term 

Teaehen. 

1 

Sakry. 
$504 

in  days 

1 

500 

180 

I 

432 

180 

2 

432 

1<8 

1 

482 

175 

1 

432 

161 

3 

896 

180 

1 

896 

ITS 

3 

872 

18D 

3 

360 

180 

1 

360 

176 

•     1 

860 

170 

6 

830 

165 

4 

324 

180 

^^  w^^^^^^epw**  ^^B 

At.bsL 

2 

$396 

180 

2 

800 

180 

In  school*  having  l  or  more  teaAen: 

4  400 


180 
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Table  37. — Salarie$  of  rural  KhooUteachera  in  certain  typical  counties — Continued. 


ICABTLAND. 


CABOT.nffK  OOTnnrr:  Pop.,  19,211; 

■q.  milM;  anmbar  of  taachen,  white, 
oolond,  M. 

In  sdu»l»  having  onZy  /  teaeker: 


119 


Term 

TMohen.  Salaiy. 
1      S5S8 

inda^ 

1      495 

180 

1      479 

180 

1       449 

180 

1       448 

180 

1       448 

180 

1       448 

180 

1       440 

180 

1       435 

180 

1       409 

180 

1       399 

180 

1       397 

180 

1       880 

180 

1       359 

180 

1       356 

180 

1       356 

180 

1       355 

180 

1       353 

180 

1       849 

180 

1       848 

180 

1       347 

180 

1       847 

180 

1       346 

180 

1       344 

180 

1       827 

180 

1       821 

180 

1       319 

180 

1       818 

180 

1       316 

180 

1       316 

180 

1       314 

180 

1       310 

180 

1       298 

180 

1       298 

180 

1       298 

180 

1       296 

180 

1       294 

180 

1       293 

180 

1       290 

180 

1       288 

180 

1       286 

180 

1       274 

180 

In  sehooU  having  iorS  Uaehers: 

Av.BaL 

3      8458 

180 

3      428 

180 

2      410 

180 

2       864 

180 

2       346 

180 

2       320 

180 

In  uhools  having  4  or  more  teachen: 

7               666 

180 

5       609 

180 

8       509 

180 

7       499 

180 

5       497 

180 

4       426 

180 

In  tdu>ol9  having  onlp  1  teaser: 

Colored— 

Saltfv. 
4      $177 

120 

1       176 

120 

1      176 

120 

1      161 

IX 

1       153 

120 

1       152 

120 

1       152 

120 

1       150 

120 

1       145 

120 

1       142 

120 

1       141 

120 

1       134 

120 

1       117 

120 

1       58 

120 

OA&OUVE  COXrVTT— Gontinued. 
In  tdioola  having  SorS  teadken: 


Term 

Teachers. 

Av.sal. 

in  days. 

2 

$234 

120 

2 

m 

120 

3 

135 

120 

CAB&OZX  OOUHTT:  Pop.,  33,9$«;  uea,  447 
iq.  nilei;  number  of  teaehext,  white,  U7; 
coloxed,  10. 

In  adiooli  having  only  1  teacher: 
White- 


Term 

Teachen. 

Salary. 

In  days. 

$470 

164 

11 

450 

164 

430 

164 

425 

164 

400 

164 

400 

160 

390 

164 

385 

164 

380 

164 

11 

370 

164 

370 

163 

370 

162 

360 

164 

12 

350 

164 

350 

163 

350 

160 

340 

164 

340 

163 

340 

158 

340 

156 

330 

164 

330 

163 

330 

161 

330 

159 

320 

164 

320 

163 

320 

162 

320 

156 

18 

300 

164 

300 

162 

300 

160 

800 

150 

300 

124 

IntdtooUhavingiorSteatJien: 

Av.sal. 

2 

$396 

158 

2 

385 

159 

2 

379 

164 

4 

375 

164 

2 

375 

163 

2 

375 

164 

2 

860 

164 

2 

350 

163 

2 

335 

164 

2 

325 

164 

3 

323 

134 

2 

301 

164 

2 

260 

164 

2 

150 

164 

In  tdtooU  having  4  or  more  teadurv 

6 

561 

164 

4 

512 

164 

4 

475 

164 

4 

421 

164 

4 

414 

164 

4 

402 

164 

In  tehooUt  having  otily  1  teacher: 

Colored— 

1 

Salary. 
$207 

140 

1 

207 

137 

1 

206 

138 

1 

202 

140 

1 

202 

135 

1 

202 

140 

1 

202 

140 

1 

202 

140 

1 

201 

138 

1 

900 

140 
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Table  37. — Salaries  of  rural  sehool-Uathen  in  certain  typical  couruia — Gontmued. 

MASaACHVSXTTS. 


BSB.KSKIBS  OOTniTT— WflUaautowB  town: 
Pop.,  S,7M;  ]iiiBib«r  of  tsaoben,  8. 


In  tehoolt  having  onljf  1  Uacher: 

TMchen.    Sftlaiy. 

1  $482 

1  394 

1  387 

1  377 

In  tchooU  having  iorS  teadtevK 

1  406 

1  418 

1  441 

1  474 


Twm 
in  days. 
183 
180 
176 
17S 


183 

1774 
177} 
183 


BBISTOL  COinfTT-- Dartmonth  town:  Pop., 
4,S7t;  nnmber  of  toaobon,  2S. 


In  fcAoob  having  ontg  1  Uodur: 

TnoheiB.    Bahvy. 

1  8036 

1  658 

5  640 

1  630 

1  604 

1  604 

1  468 

2  450 
4  432 
1  396 

In  »du)olt  having  iorS  teadurt: 


4 

2 
2 
3 


AT.nl. 

S826 

676 

468 

458 


Tarm 
in  days. 
175 
175 
175 
176 
189 
175 
175 
176 
175 
175 


193 
192 
175 
176 


KAMPDEV  COXniTY— Monson  and 
towni:  Pop.,  6,€M;  nunber  of 


tMtetacxi,  U. 


In  tchooU  having  only  1  teadur: 


11  $400 

In  vAoolU  having  torS  teadurs: 

At.sbL 

2  $439 

3  371 

WOBOSSTZB  OOITHTY 
tar  towns:  Pop.,  6,Mi; 

In  vdutoit  having  onig  1  Uadur: 


in  days. 
1«0 


190 
190 


Teachers. 


In  vchoolt  halving  tor  8  teaehers: 


Salary. 
$511 
435 
432 
400 
387 
374 
368 
363 
357 
340 
340 
823 
823 
323 
816 
314 
814 
306 


2 
2 


AT.aaL 
$787 
272 


indi^ 

172 

ITli 

172 

173 

163 

171| 

172 

18 

163 

162 

167j 

161j 

1611 

164 

163 

163 

166 


191 
183 


HICHiaAN. 


AZiPBlTA  OOUBTT:  Pop.,  19,$66;  ana,  684  iq. 
niitoi;  nnatbarof 


In  tdioolt  having  onig  i  teatker: 


Term 

Ttadbea, 
1 

Salary. 
$525 

in  days. 
176 

3 

600 

200 

1 

405 

180 

1 

450 

200 

7 

450 

180 

2 

405 

180 

4 

360 

180 

8 

342 

180 

1 

326 

173 

7 

820 

160 

7 

855 

180 

4 

304 

160 

19 

280 

160 

1 

240 

120 

1 

204 

136 

fSUadurv 

AY.saL 

2 

$500 

300 

DIOKOfSOB 
iq.  milei; 


OOUBTT: 
Bvmbarof 


Poi 


>«n,68. 


778 


In  wftoob  having  onlg  1  teadter: 

TeaobflEB. 
1 
2 
2 
1 
4 

1  ' 

3 
1 
1 
2 
In  tehools  having  iorS  teadura: 

Av. 

2  $700 

3  672 
3       667 

2  625 

3  607 
8      600 

In  vdtooU  having  A  or  nunre  teadken: 

4  618 
13  646 


Salanr.    in  days. 

600 
650 
523 
500 
490 
475 
475 
450 
300 
350 


200 
200 
200 
190 
200 
190 
200 
190 
200 
120 
100 


200 
190 
200 
200 
200 
200 

200 
200 
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Table  37. — Salaries  of  rural  school-teachers  in  certain  typical  counties — Continued. 

MINNB80TA. 


B&O^nr  OOmrTT:  Pop.,  n,lM;  avMt,  tU  iq. 
avmber  of  toaehon,  88. 


In  sehooU  having  onlff  1  teaeker: 


T«m 

Tmcben. 

Salary. 

In  days 

1 

$540 

180 

1 

480 

160 

1 

404 

100 

4 

460 

180 

1 

446 

180 

7 

440 

100 

1 

440 

140 

1 

410 

160 

18 

400 

160 

1 

380 

160 

1 

370 

160 

1 

368 

160 

0 

360 

160 

3 

360 

140 

8 

350 

140 

3 

330 

160 

4 

815 

140 

1 

304 

160 

3 

300 

130 

1 

385 

140 

1 

380 

160 

6 

380 

140 

2 

370 

130 

1 

366 

140 

1 

345 

140 

3 

340 

130 

In  sdkoolt  having  iorS  UadkerK 

At.bbL 

3 

8515 

180 

3 

428 

180 

3 

400 

160 

In  9dkooU  having  4  or  mare  ttadun: 

4 

600 

180 

mrOVA  OOinffTT:  Pop.,  83.818;  az6«,  687  iq 

bUm;  Biimbor  of  taacaon. 

U4. 

In  sdutdU  having  only  1  teacher: 

Term 
In  days 

Teochera. 

Salary. 

1 

8530 

160 

4 

405 

180 

1 

480 

160 

1 

460 

160 

10 

450 

180 

1 

435 

180 

1 

430 

160 

WXVOITA  OOXnrTT— Continued. 

In  eehoole  having  anlg  1  taidb«r— Oontftaued. 

Term 


In  ediodU  haaing  f  or  5  teaehere: 


Cher 

B.    Salary. 
$405> 

in  days. 

400 

180 

400 

160 

-     883 

180 

383 

170 

880 

180 

870 

160 

860 

180 

360 

160 

340 

170 

340 

100 

330 

150 

330 

180 

13 

330 

100 

315 

180 

315 

140 

800 

175 

304 

100 

300 

160 

390 

160 

280 

160 

380 

140 

360 

140 

350 

157 

348 

160 

345 

140 

340 

160 

340 

130 

338 

100 

335 

100 

330 

110 

310 

140 

310 

130 

304 

130 

180 

130 

130 

130 

ndt4 

Ay.saL 

3 

8540 

180 

3 

405 

180 

3 

473 

180 

3 

438 

180 

3 

406 

180 

3 

301 

170 

3 

300 

100 

3 

340 

100 

3 

330 

100 

MISSISSIPPI. 


OABSOIiL  OOinrTT:  Pop.,  S 

•q.  mllM;  teachers,  while,  78;  colored,  5L 


In  eehoole  having  onig  1  teacher: 
White- 


Term 


Teachers.    Salary. 

In  days 

1             8830 

3               315 

130 

5               300 

130 

1                308 

119 

1                387 

120 

3               385 

130 

1               381 

130 

1                378 

130 

1                277 

120 

1               370 

130 

1               370 

130 

1                3(0 

120 

1               361 

130 

1               357 

120 

1               350 

130 

1               254 

IX 

1                353 

120 

1               351 

120 

1               347 

120 

1                340 

130 

1                334 

130 

1               334 

130 

CAB&OUi  OOinrrT— Contlnoed. 

In  eehoole  having  onlg  t  teacA^r— Continued. 
White— 


In  sAoole  having  MorS  teadure: 


Term 

chei 

1 

«.    Salary. 
8223 

Indayv. 

1 

314 

130 

1 

199 

130 

1 

198 

130 

4 

180 

130 

1 

150 

130 

1 

143 

130 

ladu 

re: 

Av.sal. 

4 

8300 

130 

3 

830 

130 

3 

815 

130 

3 

387 

130 

3 

376 

130 

2 

235 

120 

2 

313 

130 

3 

310 

130 

2 

309 

130 

2 

307 

130 

2 

198 

130 

2 

171 

130 

2 

101 

130 
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Table  37. — Salaries  of  rural  9chool-teachers  in  certain  typical  countieB — Gontmued. 

MISSISSIPPI— Oontinued. 


ABKOIiL  COinrTT— Continued. 

In  tekool*  having  4  or  more  teaehert: 

Term 

Teachers.    Av.  sal. 

in  days 

4              #588 

5                456 

160 

In  fckooU  having  onlg  1  teacher: 

Colored— 

Salary. 

1             1320 

180 

1                204 

120 

1                200 

120 

2                195 

120 

1                180 

120 

3                165 

120 

2                150 

120 

1                146 

100 

1                143 

114 

1                136 

120 

1                135 

120 

1                132 

120 

1                130 

120 

1                124 

120 

2                120 

120 

1                114 

120 

4                108 

120 

1                108 

109 

1                104 

80 

1                102 

120 

1                  98 

109 

4                  96 

120 

8                  90 

120 

1                  88 

120 

1                  87 

120 

1                  86 

120 

8                  84 

120 

1                  83 

110 

1                  79 

105 

1                  77 

110 

2                  75 

100 

1                  51 

68 

1                  28 

40 

In  9chooU  having  MorS  teaehert: 

At.  sal. 

2             S209 

160 

PIKX  COinfTT:  Pop..  37,172;  area,  707  sq. 
miles;  nnnber  of  teaohen,  white.  88;  col- 
ored, 71. 


In  tehoola  having  only  t  teacher: 

White- 

Tenn 

Teachers. 

1 

Salary. 
S261 

in  days. 

8 

250 

100 

242 

100 

240 

100 

238 

100 

234 

100 

233 

100 

232 

100 

222 

100 

216 

100 

214 

100 

2 

212 

100 

1 

210 

100 

PIKB  OOmrTT— Oontlnued. 
In  9chooU  having  onlg  1  taadker—CoDttaaed. 

TTim©— 

Term 

•                          Teachers.    Salary. 

1              1209 

in  days. 

3               208 

100 

1               204 

100 

4                200 

100 

1                187 

100 

1                150 

100 

1                 127 

100 

1                  63 

100 

In  tthooU  having  MorS  teachers: 

Ay.  sal. 

2             1219 

100 

2                210 

100 

2                204 

IQO 

2                200 

IQO 

2               200 

100 

2                198 

100 

8                196 

100 

2                190 

lOD 

2                187 

100 

2                186 

lOO 

8                184 

lOO 

2                183 

100 

5                180 

100 

3                178 

100 

2                176 

100 

8                176 

100 

2                176 

lOO 

2                173 

100 

3                164 

100 

8               149 

100 

2                131 

3flO 

2                111 

lOO 

8                108 

100 

2                 45 

100 

In  achooU  having  onlg  1  teacher: 

Colored—                           Salary. 

5             S1S5 

100 

1               129 

100 

5               125 

100 

1               119 

100 

1               121 

100 

3               110 

100 

1                105 

100 

8               100 

100 

In  aAooU  having  torS  teamen: 

Av.  sal. 

2             «178 

100 

3               123 

100 

8                123 

100 

8                118 

100 

8                115 

100 

2                113 

100 

2                112 

100 

2                112 

100 

4                110 

100 

4                106 

100 

2                106 

100 

2                1(0 

100 

2                100 

100 

2                 85 

100 

2                 81 

100 

Missoimi. 


COTTSTY:  Pop.,  18,913;  area,  481  iq. 
miles;  number  of  teachers,  white,  66;  col- 
ored, 1. 

Schools  having  onlg  1  teacher: 
White- 


Term 

Teachers. 
2 

Salary. 
$480 

in  days 
160 

1 

423 

160 

8 

400 

180 

1 

397 

160 

1 

390 

120 

2 

380 

160 

■p  AT.T.R  OOUVTY— Oonttaiued. 

Schoola  having  only  1  toockcr— Contlnaed. 
White- 


Teachers. 


Term 

Salary.  Indaya 

4362  lis 

360  100 

300  140 

367  100 

850  100 

850  140 

349  160 

340  100 
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Xablb  37. — Salaries  of  rural  schpoUteachers  in  certain  typical  counties — Continued. 

MlSSOnSI— Continued. 


•liS  COUATT— Continued. 


Schools  having  onlv  1  teacher— Continvnd. 
Whit*- 


Term 

Teachers. 

1 

Salary. 
$836^ 

Indajra 

1 

330 

12) 

1 

325 

130 

5 

330 

100 

2 

315 

140 

1 

313 

140 

1 

310 

100 

1 

309 

105 

1 

305 

160 

2 

208 

140 

1 

280 

160 

1 

280 

140 

1 

272 

145 

1 

240 

160 

3 

240 

120 

3 

210 

120 

3 

180 

120 

1 

165 

120 

In.  oekooU  having  t  or  S  Uoehert: 

Av.  sal. 

3 

$453 

160 

In  oekools  having  4  or  more  leaehen: 

5 

421 

160 

In  schools  having  onlg  1  teat^er: 

CotorMl— 

Salary. 

1 

$150 

120 

•a« 


COUJITT:  Pop.,  7JMi 
jBBdlei;  Biuiber  of  teaohen,  71. 


In  sAoois  having  onlg  1  teadker: 


WOBTK  OOUATY:  Pop.,  8,007;  area,  MB  iq. 
BiUBber  of  toaohert,  61. 


In  tthooiU  having  onig  1  tmAer: 

Teachers. 


12 


In  KhooU  having  $  teachen 


Term 

Salanr. 
$500 

in  days 

450 

180 

428 

140 

420 

160 

400 

180 

400 

160 

388 

160 

385 

140 

384 

160 

380 

160 

376 

160 

360 

160 

360 

140 

355 

140 

350 

160 

320 

160 

315 

140 

310 

120 

299 

140 

288 

120 

280 

160 

2F0 

140 

240 

120 

238 

140 

210 

120 

ATsaL 

$540 

180 

MONTANA. 


4,BS1 


' 

Term 

Teachers.    8^57- 

in  days. 
152 

.1               765 

170 

1               680 

156 

1               680 

146 

1                675 

171 

1                640 

153 

2               630 

172 

1                600 

153 

1                500 

167 

1                585 

171 

1                585 

158 

1                581 

154 

1                560 

160 

1                560 

152 

1                560 

151 

1                560 

147 

1                520 

157 

1                 510 

158 

1                510 

125 

1                490 

132 

1                490 

131 

1                490 

124 

1                480 

155 

1                440 

152 

1                440 

09 

1                430 

114 

1                420 

107 

1                405 

129 

1                390 

118 

1                385 

131 

1                360 

116 

1                360 

113 

1                350 

135 

1                325 

95 

1                2^5 

99 

1                241 

66 

1                240 

72 

1                230 

81 

1                217 

73 

1                200 

73 

1                180 

52 

1                165 

87 

1                150 

58 

MADISOH  OOTTHTT— Omtlnaed. 
Jn  9ehoolt  having  iorS  teaehen: 


Teachers. 

Ay.  saL 

4 

$855 

2 

630 

2 

505 

In  sdhooU  honing  4  or  more  teadiert: 

5  837 

5  793 

7  791 

4  788 

BAHDXSS  COXnrTT:  Pop.,  $,718; 
iq.  mllM;  nunlMr  of  teaohen,  51. 

In  tchoole  having  onlg  1  leaeher: 


Term 
indava 

168 
158 


160 
173 
152 
168 


Teachers. 

1 

Salary 
$900 

3 

675 

675 

600 

585 

560 

552 

520 

490 

455 

450 

450 

420 

2 

400 

1 

850 

In  sehooU  having  torS  teadters: 


3 
2 
2 
2 
2 


Ay.  sal. 
$828 
788 
743 
630 
438 


In  MdutoU  having  4  or  more  teoAere: 

8  838 

6  823 


area,  •,8Bv 


Term 
in  days. 
180 
180 
177 
160 
180 
160 
170 
160 
140 
140 
180 
120 
120 
1:0 
140 


180 
180 
180 
180 
180 


180 
180 
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Table  37. — Salaries  of  rural  school-teachers  in  certain  typical  counties — Continued. 

NEBRASKA. 


PHELPS  COTTNTT:  Pop.,  10,tfl;  axM,  538  iq. 
miles;  niunb«r  of  teacnen,  70. 

In  9ehool8  having  orUf  t  teacher: 


Term 

Teachers. 

Salary. 

in  days. 

1 

$495 

172 

1 

480 

158 

1 

460 

155 

1 

440 

158 

1 

440 

157 

1 

440 

156 

1 

440 

155 

1 

440 

135 

1 

406 

170 

3 

400 

150 

1 

400 

158 

4 

400 

157 

2 

400 

156 

2 

400 

155 

3 

400 

154 

1 

400 

150 

1 

385 

139 

2 

385 

138 

1 

384 

156 

1 

368 

139 

2 

360 

160 

1 

360 

150 

3 

360 

158 

2 

360 

156 

1 

360 

155 

1 

360 

137 

1 

350 

139 

2 

350 

138 

2 

350 

137 

1 

350 

136 

2 

340 

158 

1 

333 

139 

1 

320 

150 

3 

320 

157 

1 

315 

139 

2 

315 

138 

1 

315 

137 

1 

315 

129 

1 

800 

119 

1 

298 

137 

1 

280 

160 

4 

280 

138 

2 

270 

118 

1 

240 

119 

PHELPS  COTTHTT— Cantlnoed. 

In  tchooU  having  t  teachers: 

Teachers.    Av.  saL 
2  $506 

STAITTOH  COtTHTT:  Pop.,  7,5tt; 
xaileg;  number  of  teachers,  M. 

In  sehoolB  having  onlf  I  teacher: 


in  days. 
154 


iUsq. 


In  school  having  4  or  moir\ 


Term 

Teachers.    Salaiy. 

indajs. 

1               $585 

180 

1                540 

178 

1                 495 

UO 

2                495 

178 

1                 495 

177 

2                450 

180 

1                 450 

179 

1                450 

178 

1                 450 

173 

1                 440 

IM 

1                 440 

160 

1                 440 

158 

1                 440 

ISi 

1                435 

177 

1                405 

UO 

2                405 

i;9 

5                400 

IflD 

2                400 

IJB 

1                400 

158J 

3                400 

136 

2                400 

157 

1                398 

175 

1                385 

158 

1                384 

la 

1                380 

150 

1                865 

160 

1                360 

176 

1                360 

leo 

1                360 

190 

1                360 

158 

1                360 

100 

2                350 

140 

2                315 

138 

1                270 

lao 

1                240 

100 

more  teachers: 

At.  sal. 

6             $555 

174 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 


CABEOLL  OOURTT— Conway,  Bartlett,  and 
Madison  towns:  Pop.,  6,177;  number  of 
teachers,  S3. 

In  sdiools  having  only  1  teacher: 


Term 

Teachers. 

Salary. 

inda}rs 

1 

$568 

175 

2 

408 

167 

1 

384 

176 

1 

376 

176 

1 

374 

167 

1 

372 

166 

1 

371 

175 

1 

360 

176 

2 

360 

175 

1 

288 

176 

1 

120 

60 

1 

112 

70 

1 

50 

30 

In  school  havirig  S  teachers: 

Av.  sal. 

3 

$408 

175 

In  schools  having  4  or  more  teachers: 

5 

467 

175 

4 

432 

176 

6 

432 

171 

QBAFTON  COinfTT^HaverhlU     and    Baft 
towns:  Pop.,  4,478;  nnmber  of  teacheis,  tl. 

In  schools  having  onlg  1  teacher: 


Tsm 

Teachers.    Salary. 
1              $432 

indsi^ 

1               412 

165 

1               396 

168 

1                306 

167 

1                382 

168 

1                381 

173 

1                360 

17« 

1                380 

174 

1                360 

173 

1                360 

172 

2                834 

172 

1                324 

172 

1                324 

171 

1                296 

173 

2                288 

173 

2                288 

171 

1                280 

m 

1                270 

173 

1                260 

174 

1                252 

173 
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Tablb  37. — SalarieB  of  rural  schooUteachen  in  certain  typical  counties — Continued. 

NEW  HAMPSHIBE— Continued. 
eBAFTOH  COUITTT— Continued. 
In  ickooils  having  M  teaeherv 


Term 

Teachers    Av.  sal.    in  days. 
2  1666  173 

2  250  172 


HZLXSBO&O  C0T7NTT— KUford  town:  irnm- 
ber  of  teaohera,  11. 


In  aehooli  Mving  only  1  teacher: 

Term 

Teachers.    Salary.  In  days. 

2             1360  180 

1  324  180 

2  288  180 
In  tehool  having  torS  ttachen: 

Av.  sal. 

6             1360  180 


NEW  JEBSET. 


CAMBBN  COTTNTT:  Pop.,   142,0»; 

■q.  Bullaa;  number  of  taaelien,  white, 
eoIOTod,  5. 

In  ichaols  having  only  1  teacher: 
WhJtfr— 


57; 


Term 

Teachers. 

Salary. 

indaj^ 

675 

187 

660 

188 

500 

187 

500 

186 

475 

187 

475 

175 

470 

187 

450 

169 

450 

168 

450 

163 

447 

177 

428 

170 

414 

168 

405 

168 

405 

167 

404 

166 

387 

167 

387 

166 

387 

165 

380 

177 

r  S  leachns: 

Ay.  sal. 

2 

1625 

187 

1 

575 

186 

3 

650 

187 

2 

538 

187 

3 

533 

185 

3 

633 

181 

2 

625 

185 

2 

409 

175 

2 

490 

174 

2 

466 

177 

3 

459 

176 

2 

419 

160 

3 

417 

166 

CAMBEH  C0T7NTT— Continued. 

In  school*  having  tor  S  toacft«r«^-Continued. 
White—Continued.  Term 

Teachers.    Av.  sal.    in  days. 
3  $408  166 

2  401  166 


In  echools  having  only  1  teacher: 
Colored— 

1 
1 
1 

In  schools  having  t  teachers: 


Salary. 

S560 

500 

450 

Av.  sal. 
S476 


185 
178 
1811 


186 


MZDDLBSSZ  OOTTKTT:  Pop.,    U4,488; 
8U  iq.  miles;  number  of  teaohers,  67. 

In  schools  having  only  1  teacher: 


Term 

Teachers. 
1 

Salary. 
1660 

in  days. 

1 

-600 

192 

1 

685 

192 

2 

525 

192 

1 

525 

19U 

2 

600 

192 

1 

500 

191 

1 

600 

188 

1 

600 

187 

In  schools  having  torS  teachers 

• 

Av.  sal. 

2 

S660 

192 

2 

526 

188 

2 

613 

192 

3 

273 

191 

In  schools  having  4  or  more  teachers: 

11 

688 

190 

6 

666 

190 

13 

621 

190 

4 

663 

192 

4 

650 

190 

NSW  MEXICO. 


MOBA  COITNTT:  Pop.,  U.ill;  area,  2,571  iq. 
mUea;  nmnber  of  teaohem,  56. 


In  schools  having  only  1  teacher: 


Teachers.  Salary. 
S490 
373 
363 
360 
340 
300 
288 
275 
270 
250 
246 
238 
.  230 
225 


Term 
in  days. 

140 
125 
140 
140 
100 
100 
100 
110 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


KO&A  COTTirTT— Continued. 


In  schools  having  only  1  teacher^-Coaiinjiad. 

Term 

Teachers. 

Salary. 
$220 

in  days 

216 

100 

215 

100 

210 

100 

204 

100 

200 

100 

190 

100 

136 

60 

In  schools  having  iorS  teachers. 

Av.  sal. 

2 

$644 

180 

3 

476 

180 

2 

300 

120 

2 

285 

120 

2 

270 

180 

43685**— 14- 


-21 
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Table  37. — Satarie$  of  rural  Khool-teadien  m  eototn  typical  counties— Continued. 

[CO — Continued . 


■OKA  COmnrr-Oontlniied 
1%  mhooU  hawhtf  4  or  wtert 


Term. 

Tmthen.    At.  bbI. 
7              $384 

In  days. 

7                335 

180 

TERO  COUHTT:  Pop..  7,0W;  an*, 
mflm;  avabcr  of  toachw,  M. 

t,Mi  Ml. 

^  ^9   ^R^^^^^^^W    ^^^^Wrww^^m    ^^WWw^m     m     BV^V^^^^wf 

Tenn 

Teachers.    Saluy. 
1             9530 

in  dap. 

1                420 

138 

1                300 

115 

1                300 

100 

1                375 

98 

1                 350 

130 

1                325 

98 

1                385 

97 

OTBBO  COUNTT— ConttnoBd 
In  9ekool9  having  cnlg  t  iMcftcr— Cootimied 

Teachers. 


Salary. 
S300 
250 
2S0 
220 
200 

At.  ay. 


indajsL 


In  whoolf  kavbig  f  or  5  lesekert: 


2 
3 
2 
3 
2 
2 

2  131 

2  75 

In  9ekooU  having  4  or  more  teachers: 

13  635 


575 
500 
390 
330 


118 
MO* 
100 
80 

IS 

156 


NEW  TO&K. 


SUBOOraTT:  Pop.,  108,981;  araa,  1,0U  sq. 
ibar  of  iaMbart,  118. 


In  adkoolf  having  on/y  /  leather: 


Term 

Teachen. 
1 

Salary. 
8640 

in  days 

1 

532 

190 

1 

480 

200 

I 

468 

180 

1 

456 

190 

1 

450 

180 

5 

432 

180 

3 

408 

170 

1 

400 

160 

2 

396 

180 

1 

391 

170 

8 

384 

160 

1 

380 

180 

1 

?78 

180 

1 

368 

IGO 

1 

352 

180 

6 

352 

160 

2 

340 

170 

9 

336 

160 

1 

324 

180 

21 

320 

160 

9 

304 

160 

12 

288 

160 

1 

256 

160 

In  miiooit  having  tor  9  teachert: 

Av.  sal. 

2 

$450 

1S5 

2 

432 

180 

2 

428 

190 

2 

418 

190 

2 

410 

19.S 

2 

396 

180 

2 

3.36 

160 

2 

320 

IGO 

BBIX  OOXnrTT— Oontlnoed. 

In  vdtoola  having  4  or  mere  teadters: 

Teachers.    At.  aaL 
5  $550 

4  419 


OBXIDA  COUHTT:  Pop..  154,117; 
■q.  mflas;  anmbar  of  taachaHa  f7. 

In  echoolt  having  onlg  I  Uadier: 

Teachers.    Sabry. 

1  $432 

1  388 

3  360 
1  300 
1  352 
1  343 
1  340 

1  340 
.                                    3                336 

2  324 
11  320 

2  304 

16  288 

5  $56 

1  240 

In  schools  having  torS  teaehrrs: 

Av.  sal. 

2  $406 
2  360 
2  352 
2  144 

In  schools  having  4  or  more  teachers: 

5  543 

4  463 


in  da 


^ 


in  days. 

IGO 

180 

33 

leo 

180 

uo 

170 
100 
180 

leo 
leo 

160 
160 
100 


180 
180 
160 
100 


180 
180 


NORTH  CABOLINA. 


CHOWAN  COTTNTT:  Pop.,  11,308;  area,  166  sq. 
miles;  teachers,  white,  21;  colored,  $8. 


In  schools  having  only  1  teacher: 
White— 


Teachers. 

Salary 

3 

$355 

240 

232 

215 

160 

135 

133 

2 

120 

Term 
in  days. 
120 
120 

no 

100 
80 
90 
80 
80 


CHOWAN  COTTNTT— Oootinned. 

In  schools  hiring  only  J  teacher — Continued. 
White— Continued. 

Term 
Teaeher.    Salary,    in  days. 
1  $100  80 

1  75  ro 

In  schools  having  iorS  teachers: 


At.  sal. 

2 

$298 

140 

2 

270 

120 

2 

200 

100 

2 

let 

80 
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TABX.B  37. — Sakaries  of  rural  $choolrteaichen  in  certain  typical  countie*— Continued. 

NOBTH  GASOUNA— Continued. 


OHOWAV  GOmrTT— Oontlnued. 

In  tehooi9  "hawing  onlf  1  teachar: 
Coloced— 


T9tm 

Teachers.    Salary. 
1             $113 

in  days. 

1               101 

90 

3               100 

80 

4                 80 

80 

In  9GkooU  having  MwrS  teaeherv 

Ay.  sal. 

2             S107 

90 

2                88 

86 

2                 88 

80 

4                 86 

80 

/n  •eftool  havhtg  4  teadiert: 

4                199 

80 

BICHKOVD  COinrTT:  Pop.,  19,173;  axMi,  611 
sq.  miles;  munlMr  of  teaohon,  white,  47; 
eolored,29. 

hi  tdnoola  having  onlf  1  Uadur; 
White— 


Teach* 


Term 

leis.     Salary. 
1             3500 

ind^^ 

1               450 

180 

1               406 

180 

1               404 

100 

1                400 

160 

1                330 

132 

1               319 

126 

1                308 

123 

1                300 

120 

1               276 

121 

1               260 

140 

1               264 

138 

1                246 

121 

1                236 

136 

1                226 

111 

1                210 

120 

1                205 

120 

BIOHMOVD  COTnrTT-Oontlniied. 

In  9chooli  having  otUv  1  teacher— ContiaodA, 
White— Ckmtinaed. 


Tenn 


Teachers. 

Salary. 
8200 

IndavB. 

190 

120 

180 

90 

160 

80 

158 

90 

145 

81 

1 

136 

90 

133 

109 

130 

87 

130 

80 

130 

65 

128 

62 

123 

120 

115 

82 

110 

62 

In  fdkool*  having  iorS  teaehera: 

Av.  ml. 

3 

$552 

180 

2 

300 

185 

3 

255 

160 

2 

115 

122 

In  vehoola  having  4  or  more  teachert:  ' 

6 

486 

184 

In  eehooU  having  only.  1  Uaeher: 

Colond— 

Salary. 

3 

1160 

120 

125 

100 

120 

180 

100 

100 

lOO 

86 

100 

80 

88 

88 

80 

80 

In  «dboo7«  having  i  Uachen: 

Ay.  sal. 

2 

8100 

110 

2 

88 

91 

NOBTH  DAKOTA. 


BOWKAV  COmrTT:  Pop.,  i,M8;  axea,  1,164 
iq.  mllee;  number  of  teaehera,  68. 

In  tdnoois  having  only  1  teacher: 

Term 
Teacheic    Salary,     in  days. 

2  S540  180 

5  496  180 
1                450  180 

6  440  160 

490  leo 

416  160 

14                400  160 

12                350  140 

330  120 

300  120 

300  110 

220  80 

200  80 

180  80 

150  60 

130  70 

110  66 

In  tckooia  having  torS  teadiera: 

Av.  saL 

3  8660  180 
3               047  180 

in  tdiool  having  more  than  4  teacher*: 

7  667  180 


STBBIJB  COXnrrT:  Pop.,  7,616;  area,  717  sq 
miles;  number  of  teachers,  73. 


Jn  «dkoo2t  having  only  1  teacher: 


Teachers. 

Salary 

1 

S630 

1 

586 

3 

540 

6 

496 

1 

450 

10 

440 

1 

420 

6 

400 

7 

385 

23 

350 

In  echqol  having  S  teachers: 


At.  sal. 
1600 


In  echoole  having  4  or  more  teadiers: 


5 
6 


630 
638 


Term 
in  days. 
180 
180 
180 
180 
180 
160 
140 
160 
140 
140 


180 


180 
180 


L  • 
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Table  37. — SaiarieM  of  rural  tehool-Uochert  in  certain  typical  countia— Continued. 

OHIO. 


Pop.,  ftfMl;  BWMlMr  of 

In  •eftoob  havhtff  oNiy  1  tmeker. 


It. 


Term 

TcaclMn.    BaJarr.  indays. 

2             $440  156 

1  420  156 

2  380  156 

1  340  156 
IntikooithavlnffMorSUaehtn: 

At.  sal. 

2  $400  156 

2  380  156 

3  360  156 
3               347  156 

OSSZHX    COXnrTT— BeavarcfMk    towaahlp: 
Pop.,  MM;  BUBber  of  toaeken,  16. 

In  aekoob  having  only  1  ttaeker: 

Tcnn 

Teachers.    Salary.  In  days. 

3              $540  ISO 

1  495  180 

2  450  180 
5       405  180 

In  mSkoolt  %nlng  iorS  teadurt: 

At.  sal. 

3  $817  180 
2               473  180 

XXRCZR    COTTHTY— WaahtaictOB   towmahlp: 
Pop.,  1,50«;  BWBber  of  taaehaxt,  13. 


Term 
indays. 
160 


In  $ehool9  katHnff  only  1  teadur: 


Teachers.    Salary. 
10  $424 


/»  «dkeolJbcDHv  5  teadkcrs.* 


TBMhera.    At.mL    Id  days. 

3  ton  IS 


WABXXB  COUVTT— Waysa 
Mtt;  vuaber  of  taackan.  1 

In  adtooU  hatfinf  only  i  Umdur: 


8 


$433 


Tern 
indajs. 


WATVX   COUHTT— XntoB  towMkIp: 
2,00;  BWBber  of  taaclioit.  U. 


In  tokoolt  JbaHnf  oaly  i  Uadur: 

Teachen.    Salary,    in  da: 
7  1425 

1  375 

In  tdtooU  having  4  or  mare  tetAoK 

AT.saL 
7  $486 


wnxiAKS  COUHTT— Center  towMlitp: 
M6t;  na»b«r  of  teachexs,  12. 


16$ 


170 


In  aeftoo2«  having  only  1  ttadier: 


Jnaehool 


Teachers.    Salary. 
9  $380 

1  800 

iUadun: 

Ar.stl. 
2 


in  da: 


157 
1S7 


OKLAHOICA. 


XIOWA  COinrTT:  Pop.,  27,8M;  area,  1,179  sq. 
mllei;  munber  of  teaohert,  146. 

7fi  tchooU  having  only  1  teacher: 

Teachers.    Salary. 
$030 
585 

560  . 

530 

480 

480 

480 

480 

455 

450 

440 

440 

420 

420 

420 

420 

410 

400 

400 

390 

390 

385 

385 

385 

385 

3«8 

360 

360 

350 

350 

330 

330 

330 

330 

330 

325 


KIOWA  COUHTT— Conttnaed. 

In  eckooie  having  onlg  1  ««ocA«r— Continued. 


Term 
indays. 

Teachers. 

Salary. 
$315 

inday& 
160 

315 

106 

176 

303 

110 

138 

300 

m 

160 

300 

uo 

156 

300 

in 

155 

300 

116 

154 

300 

lU 

140 

300 

96 

136 

275 

90 

180 

270 

120 

157 

200 

uo 

156 

2S0 

100 

139 

225 

90 

138 

210 

119 

136 

2 

200 

» 

118 

In  eehooie  having  i  or  SteoAer*: 

140 

Av.saL 

160 

3 

$570 

100 

100 

2 

500 

100 

120 

3 

479 

100 

117 

2 

440 

100 

140 

2 

420 

140 

138 

2 

378 

140 

137 

2 

350 

138 

136 

2 

340 

133 

137 

2 

340 

120 

120 

2 

313 

97 

118 

2 

262 

06 

140 

2 

240 

1» 

137 

In  achoolt  having  4  or  more  leaehere: 

120 

6 

651 

180 

119 

8 

639 

180 

118 

11 

618 

180 

117 

8 

506 

180 

116 

14 

820 

180 

100 

5 

sao 

100 
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Tabxjs  37. — SdUxries  of  rural  school-teachers  in  certain  typical  counties — Continued. 

OKULHOMA — Continued. 


In  tekooU  luiving  only  t  Uadur: 

Teachers. 
2 


WOOI>WAKI>  COXrVTT:  Pop.,    16, 

sq.  bbI])m;  number  of  ieaolwn,  tU. 


Salary. 
$480 
455 
440 
438 
420 
420 
420 
400 
400 
390 
885 
385 
385 
872 
360 
300 
360 
360 
360 
350 
350 
350 
350 
330 
330 
330 
330 
330 
326 
325 
315 
300 
300 
300 
800 
300  - 
300 


13 


WOODWABD  OOinrTY— Continued. 


In  tchooU  ha»(n  (onZy  1  toacAer—Oontinaed. 

Term 
Inda^. 

Teaobers. 

Si^y. 

Inda^. 

800 

97 

137 

275 

100 

158 

275 

96 

140 

270 

138 

139 

270 

120 

138 

270 

119| 

135 

270 

119 

160 

270 

118 

159 

270 

117 

118 

270 

100 

140 

250 

100 

139 

250 

99 

138 

250 

96 

117 

240 

118 

140 

225 

97 

139 

225 

96 

120 

225 

60 

118 

213 

100 

117 

280 

100 

140 

200 

98 

139 

200 

96 

138 

200 

78 

137 

180 

80 

120 

6 

150 

60 

119 

1 

120 

60 

118 

IntfAooUhavlnffiorS  ttaOien: 

117 

Av.saL 

112 

2 

1600 

160 

138 

8 

570 

178 

120 

2 

420 

139 

138 

3 

397 

140 

120 

2 

360 

140 

119 

2 

360 

120 

118 

In  KhooU  having  A  or  more  teachen: 

117 

5 

540 

155 

114 

4 

483 

150 

100 

4 

450 

132i 

OSEi 

SON. 

CUBBT  COinfTT:  Pop.,  2,044;  area,  1,408  gq. 
miles;  nnmber  of  teachezs,  29. 

In  9ehool8  having  only  1  teacher: 


- 

Term 

Teachers.    Salary. 
1              1370 

in  dam 

4                350 

120 

20               300 

120 

InmAooU  having  iorS.  teackere: 

Ay.  sal. 

2              $400 

160 

2               350 

120 

MORBOW  COUITTT:  Pop.,  4,867; 
■q.  mites;  nnmber  of  teachers,  56. 

In  adiooU  having  only  1  teacher: 


2,086 


Term 

Teachers.    Salary. 
1              1675 

in  days. 

1               675 

167 

1                608 

174 

1                505 

164 

1                585 

161 

1                556 

153 

1                540 

168 

1                537 

113 

1                525 

135 

1                520 

153 

1                520 

152 

1                480 

163 

1                480 

153 

X                480 

151 

1                440 

153 

If  OKBOW  COUHTY-^Continued. 

In  tchoole  having  only  1  teacher— ContbrofyA. 

Term 
Teachers.    Salary,     in  days. 

$440  151 

434  124 

420  116 

402  136 

375  113 

363  95 

360  117 

360  116 

360  113 

357  114- 

345  114 

830  117 

330  114 

830  112 

320  113 

811  123 

300  118 

300  116 

300  114 

272  120 

243  76 

165  59 

150  50 

In  tehoolt  having  BorS  teachers: 

Av.  sal. 

2  $720  167 

3  520  151 
In  tehoolt  having  4  or  more  teachere: 

6              661  164 

4  656  172 
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Tablk  37. — Salaries  of  rural  school-teachers  in  certain  typical  counties — Continued. 


FENKSTLYANIA. 


CLIVTOV  COUHTT:  Pop.,   n,MB; 
■q.  bQm;  nninlMr  of  t«Aeli«n,  IM. 


In  dckooU  haoing  vnlff  1  teaelur> 

Teachers.    S^gy. 

Jn  »ckool»  kavinff  MorS  teaeken: 

At.  sal. 
3  1350 

2  333 
8  280 

3  222 
In  tekooii  kavinff  4  or  mors  teaeherv 


21 
6 
8 
5 
6 

11 
4 

11 
4 
6 

11 
4 


560 
514 
473 
4«8 
453 
410 
385 
372 
368 
350 
335 
333 


878 


Term 
in  days. 


140 
140 
140 
140 

180 
180 
140 
100 
160 
160 
140 
160 
140 
160 
140 
140 


dJOirTOV  CO  U II TT— Continued. 


In  schoolt  having  4  or  fnore 


Tenn 

Teachers. 

Ay.  sal. 

In  days. 

8 

S328 

140 

6 

327 

140 

6 

315 

140 

11 

306 

140 

8 

296 

140 

5 

294 

I« 

4 

273 

140 

0 

257 

140 

tnHOir  COXnrTT:  Pop.,  ICSIS;  ana,  3fll  s^ 
miles;  nnmbar  of  teachers,  64. 


In  xhoolB  kttohiif  onlf  1  teaeher: 

Teachess. 


3 
29 


Salary. 
1640 
595 
560 
400 
350 
280 


Tens 
in  days. 

leo 

140 
140 
100 
140 
140 


BHODE  ISLAND. 


WASHnrOTOir    COTTNTY— Korth    Kingston 
town:  Pop.,  4,048;  number  of  teachers,  5. 


7a  tchodU  having  only  1  teacher: 


Teachers.    Salary. 

2  1638 

3  428 


Term 
in  days. 

180 


SOUTH  CABOUNA. 


CHABXESTOH  COT7VTT:  Pop.,  88,M4;  area, 
686  sq.  miles;  teachers,  white,  63;  colored,  72. 


In  achools  having  only  1  teacher: 
White- 
Teachers.  Salary. 
1  S540 
1  406 

3  450 

1  428 

6  360 

2  345 
1  320 

4  315 
1  280 

1  275 

3  245 

2  210 
1  175 

1  140 
In  tehoole  having  tor  S  teachers: 

Ay.  sal. 

2  1725 
2  446 

4  428 
2  383 

2  315 

•       .                                 **  207 
In  achooU  having  4  or  more  teachera: 

5  496 
5  474 

In  $chooU  having  only  1  teacher: 
GolOTed— 

Satsry. 

3  8316 
10  246 

7  210 

4  180 
4  150 
2  126 
2  100 
1  90 

13  75 


Term 
in  days. 
180 
180 
180 
190 
180 
180 
160 
180 
160 
120 
140 
120 
100 
80 


180 
180 
180 
180 
180 
180 


180 
180 


180 

140 

140 

120 

100 

100 

80 

60 

60 


CHABLESTOir  COlTVTY-OmthiDed. 


In  tehooU  having  BorS  teachers: 
Colored— Continued. 

Teachers.  Ay.  sal. 

4  1300 

2  225 

2  220 
6  195 
6  103 

3  138 
In  tehool  having  4  teachers: 

4  200 

DABUNQTOir  COinfTT:  Pop.,  38,017; . 

606  sq.  mUes;  number  of  teachers,  whits,  69; 
colored,  40. 

In  schools  having  only  1  teaser: 
Whitfr- 


Term 
inda^ 

leo 

160 
120 
140 
100 

160 


Term 

Teachers. 

Salary. 
1420 

ind^ 

397 

ISO 

350 

n140 

325 
300 

iS 

300 

100 

296 

140 

280 

140 

270 

135 

1 

370 

129 

240 

190 

3 

225 

100 

200 

100 

190 

100 

126 

50 

In  schools  having  SorS  teachers: 

Ay.  sal. 

3 

$700 

IflO 

3 

439 

140 

3 

429 

ItiO 

3 

393 

lijO 

3 

345 

130 
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Table  37  .—Salcariei  of  rural  aehool-teachen  in  certain  typical  counties — Continued. 

SOUTH  CABOUNA— Oontmued. 


DABUVOTOV  COUVTY— Continoed. 

In  wehooU  having  torS  ttaehera—ContfnaiaA. 
Whltfr-CcmtJnued. 


Teachers.     Av.  sal. 
2  1320 

2  275 

2  270 

In  tckooU  iMing  4  or  more  teaehert: 

4  470 

7  408 

4  263 

In  Mftoob  Tiavlng  oniu  1  Uaeker: 
Oolond— 

$229 

175 
150 
140 
136 
2  125 
1       120 


Term 

in  days. 

100 

120 

140 

100 

160 
140 


lU) 
100 
120 
80 
SO 
90 
80 


DABUVGTOV  COUVTT— €antlniied. 

In  8chool9  having  only  1  teacher— Coaiiaobd, 
Colored-— Oontinued. 


Term 


Teachers. 

1 

Salary. 
$113 

In  days. 

2 

110 

80 

1 

100 

85 

2 

100 

W 

7 

100 

80 

1 

100 

70 

3 

90 

00 

2 

76 

M 

1 

75 

50 

1 

50 

40 

In  eehoola  having  MorS  teaehere: 

Ay.  saL 

2 

$125 

100 

3 

107 

80 

2 

101 

80 

2 

90 

80 

2 

78 

80 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


FAT.Ti  BIVXR   COUHTT:  Pop.,   7,7$S; 
l,7if  aq.  mUei ;  niunber  of  tsaohen,  51. 

In  Kkotie  having  only  1  teacher: 


Term 

Teachers. 

Salary. 

in  days 

1 

$450 

176 

I 

450 

174 

1 

420 

138 

1 

420 

137 

1 

400 

158 

1 

860 

160 

2 

360 

159 

7 

360 

158 

1 

350 

138 

1 

350 

137 

1 

850 

135 

1 

350 

119 

1 

820 

150 

1 

820 

155 

2 

315 

139 

3 

315 

138 

1 

280 

139 

2 

280 

138 

1 

280 

137 

1 

280 

136 

3 

270 

118 

1 

270 

117 

2 

240 

119 

« 

240 

118 

2 

240 

117 

1 

240 

116 

1 

180 

78 

1 

168 

154 

1 

160 

79 

1 

135 

50 

r  S  teachers: 

Ay.  sal. 

3 

$552 

198 

2 

513 

178 

QBAVT  COUHTT:  Pop.,  10,301;  area,  681  tq. 
nilei;  avmbor  of  tMtchexa,  89. 

In  ickocrft  having  only  1  teacher: 

Teachers. 


Term 

lary. 
350 

in  days. 

765 

178 

585 

171 

540 

178 

520 

159 

495 

178 

OBAHT  00X7VTT— Continued. 


In  9chooU  having  only  1  <eacA<r— Continued. 

Term 
TeachesB. 
2 


Salary,    in  days. 


1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
3 
3 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
4 
7 
2 
1 
1 
2 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
5 
5 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


$406 
495 
480 
473 
450 
450 
450 
440 
440 
440 
440 
440 
440 
425 
420 
413 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
385 
3te 
385 
385 
380 
360 
350 
350 
350 
350 
350 
350 
360 
350 
330 
815 
315 
315 
315 
315 
300 
280 
280 
280 
280 
270 
260 
90 


m 

178 

160 

177 

178 

177 

147 

150 

158 

157 

156 

154 

139 

170 

134 

148 

160 

158 

157 

15B 

154 

130 

138 

137 

133 

156 

157 

143 

139 

138 

137 

130| 

130^ 

136 

133 

118 

138 

138 

137 

136 

132 

lie 

139 
138 
136 
135 
157 
125 
40 
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Table  37. — Salaries  of  rural  Bchaol-teachers  in  certain  typical  countisM — Continued. 

TXNNESSSS. 


xwA'OTkWMAW  cOinfTT:  Pop.,  SS,OU;  ana,  M7 
■q.  mUet;  niuiber  of  teaehen,  white,  7%; 
oolored,  10. 

In  KhocU  hoping  only  /  teaeker: 
White- 


Term 

Teachers. 

1 

^- 

in  days 
l20 

3 

50 

120 

1 

45 

180 

1 

45 

120 

2 

40 

180 

24 

40 

120 

1 

40 

100 

1 

40 

90 

1 

40 

90 

1 

35 

180 

10 

35 

120 

1 

35 

100 

1 

35 

90 

1 

30 

180 

3 

30 

120 

1 

30 

100 

1 

30 

79 

In  tehooU  hairing  MorS  teaehen: 

Av.  sal. 

3 

158 

180 

3 

57 

180 

2 

55 

140 

2 

48 

150 

2 

43 

110 

2 

38 

120 

2 

25 

120 

2 

23 

180 

In  tehooU  having  4  or  more  teachers: 

4 

81 

18D 

HABDKMAV  COVVTT— Continued. 

In  sehooU  having  onlg  1  Uacker: 
Colored— 


Term 

Teachers.    Salary. 

1           oo 

in  days. 

1                30 

UO 

2                 30 

100 

1                 25 

180 

3                 25 

120 

r  5  teaekere: 

Av.eaL 

2               C25 

100 

TBOUSDAUE  OOTHrTT:  Pop.,  i,SN;  area,  IN 
■q.  miles;  number  of  teaehen,  white,  21; 
colored,  8w 


In  ichocia  having  onlg  t  teacher: 
White— 


Teachers. 
1 

SateTf. 
1180 

1 

160 

10 

140 

2 

120 

1 

100 

Tenn 
indajs. 

80 
80 
80 
80 
In  schooU  having  tor  9  teachert: 

Av.  aal. 
4  $140  80 

In  $chiooU  having  4  or  more  teachert: 

4  270  80 

In  9chooit  having  only  1  teadktr: 
Colored— 

Balary. 
6  SlOO  80 

In  echoola  having  MorS  teachere: 

Av.nl. 
2  $130  80 


TEXAS, 


ATASCOSA  COmrTY:  Pop.,  10,004;  araa,  1.S68 
■q.  miles;  number  of  teachers,  white,  57; 
colored,  4. 


In  idtoolU  having  ohlg  1  teacher: 
White- 
Teachers.    Salary. 
$520 
495 
480 
455 
420 
403 
400 
390 
360 
350 
330 
325 
315 
300 
246 
120 
In  tchooU  having  torS  teachers: 

Av.  sal. 
2      $680 

2  520 

3  493 

3  467 

4  438 
3       420 

5  420 
2      400 

In  schools  having  4  or  more  teachers: 

7      520 

6  407 


Term 
In  days. 
160 
180 
160 
150 
140 
140 
160 
120 
120 
140 
120 
100 
140 
120 
100 
60 


160 
160 
160 
140 
140 
180 
140 
160 


180 
160 


ATASCOSA  COXTVTT— Continued. 

In  schools  having  only  1  teacher: 
Colored- 
Teachers    Salary. 
3  $400 

1  160 


Term 
in  days. 

80 


ORIlfES  COUJITY:  Pop.,  tl.MS;  area,  Ht  M. 
miles;  number  of  teaehers,  i^ite,  34;  ooi* 
ored,  M. 

In  schools  having  only  1  teacher: 
White— 


Tend 

Bhers.    Salary. 
1              $480 

in  dan. 

1               480 

155 

1               471 

ISO 

1                450 

129 

1                420 

140 

1                420 

139 

1                420 

136 

1                420 

134 

1                420 

129 

1                420 

125 

1                420 

124 

1                400 

145 

1                890 

IM 

1                390 

lO 

1                890 

114 

1                356 

140 

1                335 

1J7 

1                800 

UO 

1                270 

108 

1                200 

» 
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Table  37. — Salaries  of  rural  8chool-teacher$  in  certain  typical  counties — Contioued. 

-Continued. 


OBIXBS  COT7HTT— ContiniMd. 

In  tdMoU  htu^ng  onlf  1  toocAer-'Coiitlnued. 
White— Continued. 

Term 
Teachers.    Salary.    In  days. 


1 

I20O 

?» 

1 

190 

100 

JuKhociaiiaioing  torS  teachers: 

Av.sal. 

3 

t480 

160 

2 

440 

140 

3 

348 

120 

2 

328 

120 

2 

300 

114 

In  tekooU  hophta  only  1  teacher: 

Colored— 

Salary. 

1 

1350 

140 

2 

350 

135 

1 

315 

146 

1 

300 

150 

4 

300 

115 

ORTingB  COUATT— Continued. 

In  schools  having  only  1  toiicA«r— Continued. 
Colored— Continued. 


Term 

Teachers.     Sajarv. 

in  days. 
114 

1                275 

103 

1                250 

94 

1                248 

105 

1                240 

115 

1                210 

120 

1                175 

120 

1                170 

95 

1                160 

75 

1                150 

100 

1                140 

74 

1                120 

79 

1                106 

60 

eachers: 

Av.  sal. 

2             1280 

160 

UTAH. 


COUHTT:  Pop.,  1S,8N; 
6,444  iq.  Biilea;  Bomber  of  teacheza,  tt. 


In  schools  having  onlf  1  teacher: 

Teachers. 


7ii  schools  having  iorS  teachers: 


2 
2 
2 
3 
2 
3 
3 
3 
2 
3 
3 
3 
2 
3 
3 
3 
2 
3 
2 


Salary. 
$619 
619 
619 
619 
616 
600 
580 
560 
520 
480 
480 

At.  saL 
1634 
600 
600 
560 
554 
553 
553 
550 
550 
547 
540 
538 
636 
536 
517 
513 
510 
600 
493 


Tenn 
in  days. 
160 
158 
157 
155 
180 
160 
156 
150 
156 
160 
152 


150 
158 
157 
158 
158 
160 
149 
159 
158 
150 
156 
132 
146 
157 
158 
155 
160 
160 
150 


BOX  XLOXB  OOXnrrT- Continued. 
In  schools  having  4  or  more  teachers: 


Term 

Teachers. 

Av.sal. 

inda\^ 

5 

S573 

6 

567 

167 

6 

555 

158 

5 

548 

156 

4 

380 

159 

MnXABD  COT7VTT:  Pop.,  6,U8; 
■q.  milei;  number  of  teaclien,  M. 

In  schools  having  only  1  teacher: 


Teachers.    Salary. 

1  1680 

1  438 

1'  360 

3  300 

1  200 

1  105 


In  schools  having  torS  teachers: 


3 
2 
3 
3 


Av.sal. 

8434 

390 

382 

315 


In  schools  having  4  vr  more  teachers: 

11  S526 

6  501 

4  484 

10  429 

4  423 

4  422 


6,604 


Term 
in  days. 
160 
125 
115 
100 
100 
60 


140 
105 
136 
135 

138 
140 
140 
140 
147 
150 


VEBMOMT. 


OHT.HATffS  COU  JH  T  Y— Derby  town:  Pop. 
Bomber  of  teaehezs,  46. 

In  sdUMls  having  only  1  teatker: 


S,6Si; 


Term 

chers 

1 

1.    Salary. 
S648 

inda^ 

1 

540 

180 

1 

432 

180 

1 

432 

174 

5 

360 

180 

1 

360 

174 

2 

360 

173 

0RLEAV8  COXnrTT— Continued. 

In  schools  having  only  1  teic%«r— Continued. 

Term 


Chen 

}.    Salary. 

in  days. 
174 

■ 

6342 

1 

330 

180 

1 

324 

177 

1 

324 

175 

1 

324 

174 

3 

324 

173 

1 

289 

175 

1 

288 

176 

330 
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Tablb  37. — Salaries  of  rural  schooUteackers  in  certain  typical  eounties — Gontmued. 

VXBMONT— <])ontmu6d. 


OBLEAHS  COXnrTT— Continued. 

In  tehooU  having  only  1  Uaclur—Conttiued. 

Tenn 


ehere.     Salary. 

In  days 

1              $288 

176 

1                288 

174 

1                270 

177 

1                270 

174 

1                270 

150 

2                270 

146 

1                264 

17« 

1                264 

147 

1                258 

145 

1                255 

144 

1                252 

180 

1                252 

176 

1                248 

146 

2                340 

150 

4                240 

146 

1                224 

146 

2                210 

148 

WIHUSOR     COmrTY— Bxldcvwater 
Pop.,  874;  number  of  toaohezi,  K. 

Jn  tehooU  having  onZff  1  teacher: 

Teachers.  Salary. 

1  9462 

1  363 

3  330 

1  297 

2  264 


Term 
in  dan. 

I» 
190 
189 
190 


WIVD80B  COTTHTY— Woodstock  town:  Pop., 
2,M6;  nnmber  of  teaohezs,  9. 

In  9A00I9  having  only  1  teacker: 


Teacbera. 

1 

Salaiy. 
S406 

4 

374 

2 

340 

2 

823 

in  da: 


179 
170 
179 


vmaiNiA. 


BOOKBBIDOB  COUHTY:  Pop.,  n,171;  azea, 
613  iq.  mUee;  number  of  teachers,  white,  109; 
colored,  6. 

In  ttihooU  having  orUy  1  teadur: 
White- 


Term 

Teachers. 
3 

Salary. 
9280 

todays 
160 

1 

240 

120 

17 

210 

120 

1 

105 

120 

1 

100 

120 

7 

180 

120 

3 

176 

100 

1 

165 

120 

5 

ISO 

100 

1 

125 

100 

1 

123 

100 

1 

113 

100 

In  tdhooiU  having  iorS  teacher*: 

Av.saL 

3 

1307 

160 

2 

300 

160 

3 

280 

140 

2 

245 

140 

2 

238 

140 

2 

225 

120 

2 

219 

140 

6 
2 

210 
170 

i^ 

In  tchooU  having  4  or  more  teachers: 

6 

470 

160 

6 

443 

180 

5 

392 

160 

5 

376 

160 

6 

347 

160 

4 

335 

160 

6 

330 

160 

In  tchooU  having  only  1  teacher: 

Colored— 

Salary. 

1 

S240 

160 

1 

210 

120 

1 

150 

100 

1 

135 

120 

BOOKBBIDOB  COT7BTY— Contlnaed. 

In  ichools  having  iorS  teaehert: 
Colored—  Continued. 

Term 
Teachers.    Av.saL    IndsTS. 
2  9180  U9 

WABBEB  C0T7BTY:  Pop.,  8,689;  axea,  811  fQ. 
miles;  number  of  teaeiiers»  white,  IB;  col- 
ored, 6. 

In  9chool9  having  only  J  teacher: 
White- 


T«rm 

Teachers.    Salarr. 
1             8370 

hi  days. 

2                240 

120 

4                228 

120 

10                210 

140 

6                210 

IX 

5                180 

120 

r  5  teadUTM: 

Ay.saL 

2              8363 

140 

6                257 

140 

4                 240 

120 

7                296 

140 

In  tchools  having  4  or  more  teacher*: 

10  458 


In  »ehooU  haiHng  only  1  teadur: 
Colored— 


1 
3 


Salary. 
8210 
180 


In  tchooU  hfiving  iorS  teacher*: 

2 


Av.sal. 
8210 


m 


140 
130 


149 
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TabIjB  37. — Salariet  of  rural  achool-teachers  in  certain  typical  counties — Continued. 

WASHINQTON. 

* 

SirOHOmSH  COUHTT— continued. 


GOUVTT:  Pop.,    S1.9S1; 
1,MS  sq.  alM;  Bunber  of  tMtek«n.  tS. 


In  mkooU  homing  oniy  1  teacher: 


Term 

Teacbera.  Sfllaiy. 
1     1909 

in  days. 
174 

2       765 

1170 

1       720 

172 

1       720 

160 

8       675 

174 

1       675 

171 

1       675 

160 

1       630 

174 

4       630 

173 

1       630 

172 

1       630 

171 

1       630 

170 

1       600 

153 

1       588 

170 

2       585 

173 

2       585 

172 

1       585 

171 

1       560 

167 

8       560 

154 

1       560 

152 

1       560 

153 

1       560 

149 

1       560 

142 

1       553 

162 

1       525 

145 

1       520 

152 

1       480 

158 

1       480 

157 

1       480 

153 

1       440 

158 

1       438 

129 

1       406 

119 

1       385 

133 

1       360 

115 

1       300 

113 

hning  iorS  tetters: 

Av.  sal. 

2      1833 

173 

3      7W 

172 

5       720 

174 

6       706 

172 

2       675 

172 

1       653 

174 

2       653 

171 

hawing  4  of  fiutre  Uadun: 

11      810 

173 

4       782 

172 

6       720 

172 

6       716 

176 

SVOHOMZ8H    COtmTT:  Pop.,    BL,.^, 
S,Ni  aq.  mllaa;  niimber  of  teaohera,  187. 


/•  jcftoob  having  onig  1  teacher: 


Teachers.    Salary. 
1  1720 

1  720 


Term 
in  days. 

160 


In  dthools  having  only 


iy  1  toicft^— Continued. 

Term 

Teachers.  Salary. 
5      1676 

in  days. 
172 

1       675 

171 

1       6% 

170 

1       675 

167 

1       675 

162 

1       675 

153 

1       675 

ISO 

1       667 

172 

1       630 

172 

1       630 

171 

1       504 

172 

1       585 

174 

3       58^ 

172 

6       585 

171 

1       585 

170 

1       576 

180 

1       560 

145 

2       540 

172 

1       540 

170 

1       540 

168 

1       540 

166ft 

1       540 

162 

1       540 

153 

r  S  teacher e: 

Ay.  sal. 

3      8668 

181 

3       862 

100 

2       788 

171 

2       775 

171 

2       735 

172 

2       728 

172 

2       696 

170 

2       675 

172 

2       658 

171ft 

2       653 

171 

3       645 

172 

2       640 

153 

6       630 

172 

2       630 

168 

2       630 

159ft 

3       625 

170 

2       623 

172 

2       613 

172 

2       606 

171 

2       603 

170 

2       603 

168 

2       585 

170 

2       560 

172 

2       326 

170ft 

2       315 

152 

r  more  teaeherv 

11      002 

171 

5      860 

182ft 

5       800 

100 

5       793 

172 

4       743 

172 

4       698 

171 

4       675 

171 

4       430 

172 

WEST  VIBQINIA. 


COUHTY:  Pop.  7,888;  area,  481  sq. 

mXhaa;  nvmber  of  teaoherSf  white,  88;  col- 
ored, 8. 

In  ediioota  having  onlg  i  teacher: 

White—  Term 

Teachers.    Salary,  in  days. 

6             8300  116 

40                240  116 

11                210  116 

6                180  116 

1                 150  100 

In  sdboolf  haieing  tar  9  teaehert: 

Av.sal. 

3              8400  160 

5               300  116 


GRANT  COXTUTT— Continued. 

In  tchoolt  having  Mot  S  t<!acA«r«— Codtinued. 
White— Continued. 


Teachers.   Av.sal. 
2  8270 

2  240 

2  226 

In  tehooU  hoeing  4  or  more  teaehert: 

4  270 

In  aehoole  having  only  1  teacher: 
Colored- 
Salary. 

1  8240 

2  180 


Term 

in  days. 

•      116 

116 

116 

116 


116 
116 
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Table  37. — Salaries  of  rural  tchool-teacharM  in  certain  typical  counties — Continued. 


WSST  VntOINIA— Continued. 


RALEIGH  COXnrTT:  Pop.,  tt^OS;  mn^  Wt 
iq.  BiJtot;  BiimlMr  of  teaohezi,  white,  148; 
oolored,  6. 


In  $choolt  having  only  /  teodter: 

Whlte- 

Term 

TcachfliB.    Salary. 

1          tsao 

indav3. 

2              360 

116 

36               300 

116 

20                270 

116 

26               240 

116 

10               210 

116 

3                103 

88 

2           lao 

116 

7                165 

88 

In  Mkoob  luudng  torS  tmdien: 

Av.aal. 

3             S360 

116 

4              345 

116 

10               330 

116 

BALXZOH  OOT7HTT— Continued. 

In  9chooU  having  $orS  tosrAer^—Continticd. 
White— Continued. 

Term 
Teachers.    At.  saL   in  dan. 
8  t315  IM 

2  300  IV 

2  270  1» 

2  103  » 

2  129  a 

In  tekoidt  kai4ng  4  or  ^nore  tmdten: 

8  344  116 

In  fcftoolf  having  onig  1  tmdter: 
Colored- 
Salary. 
2  $300  116 

In  tdtools  having  Sot  9  feoehcra: 

Ay.saL 
2  S500  2M 

2  315  IK 


WISCONSIN. 


MAVITOWOC   C0T7VTT:  Pop.,   44,078; 
808  aq.  mUea;  number  of  teaehera,  138. 

In  tehooU  having  onlg  t  teacher: 


Term 

Teachers. 

1 

SaUry. 
$750 

in  days 

2 

650 

200 

630 

180 

621 

180 

612 

180 

600 

200 

600 

180 

504 

180 

586 

180 

567 

180 

558 

180 

550 

180 

540 

180 

522 

180 

513 

180 

512 

160 

504 

180 

500 

180 

11 

405 

180 

486 

180 

480 

160 

477 

180 

12 

450 

180 

432 

180 

429 

180 

424 

160 

423 

180 

414 

180 

405 

180 

400 

200 

400 

160 

396 

180 

387 

180 

378 

180 

360 

180 

360 

160 

344 

160 

2 

340 

160 

3 

320 

160 

In  tchoole  having  iorS  teadierti 

Ay.  sal. 

8698 

180 

675 

180 

630 

180 

600 

180 

585 

180 

567 

ISO 

549 

180 

513 

180 

504 

180 

468 

180 

432 

180 

MAVITOWOC  COmTTT— Continued. 

In  tchooit  having  SorS  teaeher9—ConiSa!oed. 

Tenn 


TeachAiB.    Av.  saL 
1             $423 

indaviL 

1                414 

in 

5                406 

1» 

1                 400 

160 

2                360 

180 

1                320 

100 

In  echoolt  havirig  4  or  more  teadherv 

1               675 

180 

13                600 

aoo 

1                495 

300 

2                406 

180 

RICHLAND  COUNTT:  Pop.,  18,861; 
aq.  milea;  number  of  toaeheo.  188. 

In  tehooU  having  onlg  1  teadur: 


Teachers. 

Salary 

8585 

450 

438 

420 

410 

406 

400 

385 

884 

383 

378 

360 

11 

360 

348 

348 

345 

340 

839 

335 

834 

333 

330 

328 

334 

320 

21 

320 

315 

315 

314 

310 

308 

306 

300 

2» 

Tena 
indayi. 

IM 
100 
100 
1» 
180 
160 
160 
100 
180 
160 
180 
160 
160 
160 
160 
160 
160 
160 
100 
160 
100 
160 
.  180 
180 
150 
l» 
160 
160 
160 
160 
160 
160 

in 
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Tablb  37. — Salaries  of  rvral  school-teachers  in  certain  typical  counties — Contmued. 

WISCONSIN — CoDtinued. 


RICHLAND  OOXnfTT— Continued. 

In  tehools  having  only  1  <eaek«r— Continued. 

Term 
Teachers.    Salary.    In  days. 


19 


3 


$294 
288 
286 
285 
280 
278 
275 
268 
240 


160 
160 
160 
160 
160 
160 
160 
160 
160 


RICHIAVD  COUVTT— Continued. 

In  schools  having  iorS  teachen: 

Term 
Teachers.    Ay.  sal.    in  days. 

2  $533  180 

3  525  180 

4  473  180 

3  465  180 
In  sehooU  having  4  or  more  teacherv 

22  636  180 

9  662  180 

4  636  180 
6                491  180 


WTOMma. 


C0HVZR8X  COUHTT:  Pop.,  6,»4; 
sq.  milea;  nimbex  of  teaohen,  20. 

In  tchooU  having  only  1  teacher: 


6,740 


Term 

Teachers. 

1 

ealaiT. 
S&05 

in  days. 
177 

1 

480 

160 

1 

450 

172 

3 

400 

160 

3 

350 

140 

1 

350 

132 

1 

338 

135 

1 

300 

120 

COHVZRSB  CO  U  S  TT^-Continued. 

In  echoola  having  only  1  feac^CT'— Continued. 

Term 
Teachers.    Salary,    in  days. 
$300  115 

275  131 

221  90 

200  73 

194  92 

150  60 

100  60 

90  68 


CHAPTER  m. 

LAWS  RELATING  TO  TEACHERS'  SALARIES. 


School  laws,  1911. 

[P.  120]  Sec.  1707.  The  county  superintendent  of  education  shall  monthly,  on  the 
fiFst  Saturday  of  each  month  of  each  year,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  practicable^  pay  the 
teachers  of  the  public  schools,  upon  the  certificate  of  the  trustees  of  the  disUict  in 
which  the  school  was  taught. 

ABIZONA. 
School  laws,  1918. 

[P.  27]  Sec  55.  Boards  of  trustees  must  use  the  school  moneys  received  during 
the  year  from  the  State  and  county  apportionment  exclusively  for  the  payment  oi 
teachers'  and  other  employees'  salaries  of  the  district  and  continent  expenses  for  ih» 
year.  If  a  balance  remain  in  the  school  fund  of  a  district  after  the  expenses  of  nuun- 
tainine  school  for  a  period  of  eight  months  during  the  school  year  snail  have  been 
actually  paid,  such  balance  may  be  used  in  paying  debts  of  the  district  incurred  dur- 
ing the  previous  year  for  teachers'  salaries  and  contingent  expenses. 

[P.  43J  Sec.  105.  It  is  expressly  provided  that  no  district  shall  pay  any  teacher  from 
apportionments  of  State  or  coimty  school  moneys  unless  the  teaser  employed  in  the 
school  of  the  district  holds  a  legal  certificate,  in  full  force  and  effect  during  the  whole 
period  of  his  employment. 

ARKANSAS. 
School  laws,  1910. 

Sec  7617.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  director  or  directors  to  employ  a  teacher 
to  teach  a  school  in  any  district  in  this  State  unless  said  district  has  mone^  to  its  credit 
in  the  treasury  of  the  coimty  in  which  said  district  is  located  to  pay  said  teacher  for 
such  work:  Provided.  That  if  the  amount  of  taxes  to  be  paid  in  by  the  collector  of  any 
county  shall  be  sufficient  to  have  school  taught  in  any  district  in  which  said  taxes 
are  to  be  paid,  then  the  directors  shall  have  power  to  employ  teachers  to  teach  school 
in  such  district:  Provided  further,  That  a  majority  oi  the  patrons  of  any  school  district 
in  the  State  shall  at  all  times  have  the  right  to  petition  ssdd  board  of  directors  to  em- 
ploy a  teacher  and  cause  a  school  to  be  taught  in  any  district  whenever  they  so  desire: 
Provided  further,  That  said  directors  do  not  pa^r  more  for  services  of  said  teacher  than 
would  be  nececeary  to  pay  said  teacher  for  said  services  if  said  money  were  in  the 
treasury. 

CALIFOBNIA. 
School  laws,  1918. 

[P.  56]  Sec  1622.  Boards  of  school  trustees  and  citv  boards  of  education  may  use 
40  per  cent  of  the  county  school  money  for  any  of  the  purposes  authorized  in  this 
chapter;  but  all  the  State  school  money  and  not  lees  than  60  per  cent  of  the  county 
school  money  shall  be  applied  exclusively  to  the  payinent  of  teachers'  salaries  of 
the  elementary  schools:  Provided,  That  any  city  superintendent  of  public  schools 
or  supervising  principal  of  public  schools  who  holds  a  teacher's  certificate  in  force 
for  the  full  time  for  which  the  requisition  is  drawn  may  be  paid  out  of  liie  same  money 
or  fund  used  for  the  pavment  of  the  salaries  of  teachers  of  the  elementary  schools. 

[P.  56]  Sec  1622a.  if  the  apportionment  of  the  moneys  mentioned  in  section  1622 
be  at  an^  time  insufficient  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  or  the  expenses  con- 
nected with  the  care  and  maintenance  of  and  supplies  for  the  school  buddings,  the 
boards  of  school  trustees  and  city  boards  of  education  may  use  so  much  of  the  surplus 
in  the  county  fund  of  the  district,  or  so  much  of  the  surplus  in  any  building  fund  of 
the  district  created  before  the  passage  of  this  act,  as  may  be  necessary  to  meet  such 
deficiency:  Provided,  That  notning  in  this  act  may  be  construed  as  lessening  the 
amount  set  aside  for  teachers'  salaries. 

[P.  178]  Sec  1861.  The  State  school  fund  must  be  used  for  no  other  purpose  than 
the  payment  of  teachers'  salaries  in  the  primary  and  grammar  g^rades. 
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rP.  32]  Sbc.  1563.  When  the  institute  ib  held  during  the  time  that  teachers  are  em- 
ployed teaching,  their  pay  must  not  be  diminished  DV  reason  of  their  attendance. 

[F.  87]  Sec.  1704.  Females  employed  as  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State 
shall,  in  all  cases,  receive  the  same  compensation  as  is  allowed  male  teachers  for  like 
services,  when  holding  the  same  grade  of  certificates. 

[P.  171]  Sec  1818.  In  every  county,  or  city  and  county,  constituting  but  one  school 
district,  a  portion  of  the  school  funds  for  any  fiscal  year  equal  in  amount  to  the  total 
of  teachers^  salaries  for  the  next  preceding  fiscal  year  payable  out  of  the  school  fund 
in  question  shall  constitute  a  special  fund,  to  be  used  only  for  the  payment  of  teachers' 
salaries  as  hereinafter  provided,  and  to  be  known  as  the  teachers'  salary  fund:  Pro- 
mded.  That  no  portion  of  any  school  fund  consisting  of  moneys  which  are  applicable 
exclusively  to  some  special  purpose  defined  by  statute  other  than  the  payment  of 
tctttdhers'  salaries  shall  be  deem^  a  part  of  sucn  school  fund  for  the  purposes  of  this 
act.     Out  of  the  teachers'  salary  fund  shall  be  j>aid  the  salaries  of  all  teachers 
holdins^  in  tiie  fiscal  year  positions  which  existed  in  the  preceding  fiscal  year.    No 
other  aemands  shall  oe  paid  out  of  such  fund.     If,  by  any  increase  in  the  rate 
of  salaries,  or  for  any  other  cause,  such  funds  should  be  insumcient  to  pay  all  of  the 
salaries  which  constitute  demands  against  it,  such  funds  shall  be  divided  pro  rata 
among  such  demands,  and  the  portion  of  such  demands  unpaid  shall  be  payable  out 
of  any  available  money  in  the  school  fund  of  which  said  teachers'  salary  fund  consti- 
tutes a  part.    If  teachers'  positions  other  than  or  in  addition  to  those  which  existed 
in  the  preceding  fiscal  year  are  created,  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  holding  such  differ- 
ent or  additional  positions  shall  not  be  paid  out  of  the  teachers'  salary  fund,  but  out 
of  the  other  available  moneys;  but  the  amount  of  such  salaries  shall  be  included  in 
determining  the  amount  of  the  teachers'  salary  fund  for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year. 
If  there  remain  in  any  fiscal  year  any  money  m  any  teachers'  salary  fund  after  the 
payment  of  all  legal  demands  for  such  year  against  such  fund,  such  money  so  remain- 
ing shall  be  transferred  to  the  general  school  fund  of  which  said  teachers'^^ealary  fund 
is  a  party  and  shall  become  available  for  the  payment  of  any  unpaid  lawful  demands 
against  such  ^neral  fund.    It  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  officer  whose  duty  it  is  to  audit 
demands  against  the  school  fund  of  any  such  coimty ,  or  city  and  county,  in  this  State, 
on  or  before  tiie  first  Monday  of  the  fiscal  year,  to  file  with  the  board  of  supervisors 
of  such  county,  or  city  and  county,  and  with  the  officer  whose  duty  it  is  to  pay  de- 
mands against  the  school  fund  of  any  such  county,  or  city  and  county,  a  certified 
copy  of  the  statement  made  by  him  of  the  amount  of  money  used  in  such  county,  or 
city  and  county,  for  the  payment  of  teachers'  salaries  for  the  next  preceding  nscal 
year;  and  no  demands  against  the  school  funds  of  such  county,  or  city  and  county, 
shall  be  allowed,  audited,  or  paid  until  said  copies  shall  have  been  filed  as  aforesaid. 
The  allowance,  audit,  or  payment  of  any  demands  out  of  the  teachers'  salary  fund 
in  violation  of  this  act  m^  be  enjoined  by  the  suit  of  any  teacher  whose  salary  is 
payable  from  said  fund.    The  members  of  the  governing  Ixxiy  of  any  such  county. 
or  city  and  county,  in  this  State,  who  shall  pass  a  demand  aeainst  said  teachers' 
salary  fund  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  any  officer  whose  duty  it  is 
to  audit  demands  against  such  iimd  and  who  shall  audit  a  demand  against  such  teach- 
ecs'  salary  fund  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  any  officer  whose  duty 
it  is  to  pay  demands  against  such  funds,  and  who  shall  pay  a  demand  against  said 
teacheis^  i^ary  fund  in  violation  of  this  act,  shall  each  be  jointly  and  severally  liable 
therefor  to  any  teacher  whose  salary  is  payable  from  said  fund  who  shall  have  been 
damaged  by  the  allowance,  audit,  and  payment  of  such  demand. 

COLOSADO. 

Session  laws,  1913. 

[P.  603]  Gh.  156.  On  or  before  the  day  designated  by  law  for  the  commissioners 
of  each  county  to  levy  the  requisite  taxes  for  the  then  ensuing  year,  the  school  board 
of  each  district  shall  certify  to  the  board  of  county  commissioners  that  part  of  the 
soecial-tax  levy,  such  part  not  to  exceed  10  mills,  which  shall  be  sufficient,  with 
all  other  apportionments  from  State  or  county,  for  said  district  to  pay  each  teacher 
in  the  district  the  sum  of  $50  per  month  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  six  months  in  each 
school  year,  and  such  part  of  the  special-tax  levy  shall  be  made  by  the  county  com- 
miflsioners  and  shall  boused  for  the  purpose  of  paying  teachers'  salaries  only :  Provided, 
That  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  coimty  superintendent  of  schools,  school  districts 
in  altitudes  of  8,000  feet  and  upwards  may  hmit,  for  climatic  reasons,  their  school 
term  to  not  less  than  four  months.  The  teachers  in  said  schools  shall  receive  $50  per 
month  for  the  time  employed.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  operate  to  prevent  any 
school  board  from  employing  its  teachers  for  a  longer  term,  or  from  paying  a  larger 
nlary  per  month  than  is  herein  prescribed. 
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CONNECTXCXTT. 
School  laws,  1912. 

[P.  88]  Sec.  258.  Whenever  a  school  district  shall,  at  its  annual  school  meeting, 
neglect  to  fix  the  time  or  the  period  for  the  payment  of  its  teachers,  they  shall  be 
paid  at  the  end  of  each  school  month;  and  at  tne  close  of  every  such  n^onth  or  period 
for  the  payment  of  teachers,  and  on  the  certificate  of  the  school  visitor  or  actinf 
visitor  tnat  the  school  of  the  district  for  such  month  or  period  has  been  kept  in  all 
respects  according  to  law,  the  selectmen  shall  draw  an  order  on  the  town  treasurer 
in  favor  of  such  district  for  a  sum  of  money  suficient  to  pay  the  expenses  incurred 
by  such  district  for  said  month  or  period  for  the  wages  of  teachers,  including  board, 
and  for  fuel  and  incidental  expenses. 

[P.  85]  Sec.  247.  Every  town  having  a  valuation  of  not  more  than  $2,500,000,  as 
determined  by  the  State  l>oard  of  equaliiation,  mav  receive  annually  from  the  treasurer 
of  the  State  upon  the  order  of  the  comptroller  the  sum  which  will  enable  the  town 
to  expend  annually  for  the  support  of  the  public  schools  $25  for  each  child  in  attend- 
ance, as  determined  by  the  attested  register  for  the  second  year  ending  July  14 
each  year:  Provided^  That  payments  of  principals  and  interest  on  indebtedness  the 
expense  of  new  building  sites,  and  permanent  improvements  shall  not  be  included 
in  obtaining  the  cost  of  each  scholar  in  average  attendance:  And  provided,  That  such 
State  grant  shall  be  expended  only  for  the  payment  of  teachers'  salaries. 

DELAWA&E. 
School  laws,  1909. 

[P.  24]  Sec.  16.  Each  school  committee  and  each  board  of  education  of  every 
incorporated  district,  immediately  upon  the  selection  of  a  teacher  for  any  school 
or  schools  under  its  supervision,  shall  notify  the  county  superintendent  for  the  proper 
county  of  such  selection,  stating  the  name,  address,  ana  salary  of  such  teacner  or 
teachers.  • 

[P.  39]  Sec.  24.  No  committee  or  board  of  education  shall  make  any  deductioii 
or  reduction  in  the  salary  of  a  teacher  on  account  of  absence  from  school  while  attend- 
ing the  teachers'  institute.  The  salaries  of  the  teachers  of  the  free  public  schoolB 
of  this  State  shall  be  paid  quarterly  at  least. 

FLORIDA. 
School  laws,  1911. 

[P.  44]  Sec.  98.  The  special-taX  fund  set  apart  bjrthe  board  of  trustees  for  the  {Mo- 
ment of  teachers  shall  not  be  subject  to  requisition  for  any  other  purpose  by  said 
trustees. 

[P.  44]  8ec.  97.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  count}^  board  of  public  instruction  to  add 
the  amount  set  aside  for  the  salaries  of  teEtchers  in  each  school  within  the  special- 
tax  school  district  to  the  countv  appropriation  made  for  that  school,  and  upon  this 
determine  the  salaries  to  be  paicf  to  teachers  and  the  length  of  the  term  that  the  school 
shall  continue,  and  contract  with  teachers  for  the  full  term  that  said  fund,  arising 
from  both  county  appropriation  and  the  special  fund,  will  sustain  the  school.  The 
part  of  this  fund  arising  from  the  special  tax  shall  be  paid  to  the  teachers  upon  the 
order  of  the  county  board,  based  upon  reports  approved  by  the  trustees,  the  same  as 
other  school  funds  are  paid  upon  the  indorsement  of  the  school  supervisor. 

[P.  42]  Sec  94.  The  board  of  trustees  shall  have  the  further  right  to  say  what 
proportion  of  the  school  funds  raised  within  the  district  shall  be  applied  in  any  year 
to  buildings,  to  school  libraries,  to  salaries  of  teachers,  and  to  other  educational  pur- 
poses: Provtdedy  That  thev  shall  make  a  fair  and  equitable  distribution  of  the  funds 
among  all  the  schools  in  the  special-tax  school  district,  which  shaU  be  shown  in  their 
itemized  estimate. 

IDAHO. 

School  laws,  1913. 

[P.  25]  Sec.  58.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  trustees  of  each  district  to  employ  teach- 
ers on  written  contract,  to  fix,  allow,  and  order  paid  the  salaries  and  compensation 
of  such  teachers. 

ILLINOIS. 
School  laws,  1911. 

[P.  35]  Sec.  114.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  directors  to  appoint  all  teachers 
and  fix  the  amount  of  their  salaries. 

[P.  37]  Sec.  118.  The  directors  shall  pay  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  monthly. 
Upon  the  receipt  of  a  schedule  properly  certified,  the  directors  shall  forthwith  issueand 
deliver  to  the  teacher  an  order  on  the  township  treasurer  for  the  amount  named  in  the 
schedule.    Such  order  shall  state  the  rate  and  time  for  which  the  teacher  is  paid.    It 
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ahaU  not  be  lawful  for  the  directors  to  iasue  an  order  until  thay  have  duly  certified  the 
flchedule ;  nor  shall  it  be  lawful  for  the  directors,  after  the  date  of  filing  schedule  as  fixed 
by  law,  to  certify  any  schedule  not  delivered  to  them  before  that  date  when  such 
schedule  is  for  time  tai^t  before  the  first  of  July  precedinff,  nor  give  an  order  in 
payment  of  teachers'  saLtfiee  for  the  time  coverea  by  such  delinquent  schedules. 

INDIANA. 
School  Ul-wm,  I9I8. 

[P.  47]  Sec.  1.  That  the  daily  wages  of  the  teachers  teaching  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  State  shall  not  be  less,  in  the  case  of  b^inning  teachers,  than  an  amount  deter- 
mined by  multiplying  2^  cents  by  the  general  average  given  such  teacher  on  his 
hicheet  grade  of  hcense  at  the  time  of  contracting.  For  teachers  having  had  a  success- 
ful experience  for  one  school  year  of  not  less  than  six  months,  the  daily  wages  shall  not 
be  less  than  an  amount  determined  by  multiplying  3  cents  by  the  general  average 
given  such  teacher  on  his  highest  grade  of  license  at  the  time  of  contracting.  For 
teachers  having  had  successful  experience  for  three  or  more  school  years  of  not  less 
than  six  months  each,  the  daily  wages  shall  not  be  less  than  an  amount  determined 
by  multiplying  3}  cents  by  the  general  average  given  such  teacher  on  his  highest 
^ade  of  license  at  the  time  of  contracting.  For  teachers  having  had  successful  expe- 
rience of  five  or  more  school  years  of  not  less  than  six  months  each,  the  daily  wages 
shall  not  be.  less  than  an  amount  determined  by  multiplying  4  cents  by  the  general 
average  given  such  teacher  on  his  hi^est  grade  of  license  at  the  time  of  contracting. 
AU  t^bcners  now  exempt  from  exammation  shall  be  paid,  as  daily  wages  for  teaching 
in  the  public  schools,  not  less  than  an  amount  determined  by  multiplying  3^  cents 
by  the  eeneral  average  of  scholarship  and  success  given  such  teacher:  Frovidedy  That 
the  graae  of  scholanmp  accounted  ui  each  case  be  that  given  at  the  teachers'  last 
examination,  and  that  the  grade  of  success  be  that  of  the  teachers'  term  last  preceding 
the  date  of  contracting:  And  prtmded  JurtheTf  That  2  per  cent  shall  be  added  to  the 
teacher's  general  average  of  scnolarship  and  success  for  attending  the  county  institute 
the  full  number  of  days,  and  that  said  2  per  cent  shall  be  added  to  the  average  scholar- 
ship of  beginning  tettchers. 

School  laws«  1911. 

[P.  220]  Sec.  316.  The  trustees  of  the  several  townships,  towns  and  cities,  shall  have 
the  power  to  levy  a  special  tax,  in  their  reepective  townships,  towns,  or  cities,  for  the 
construction,  renting,  or  repairing  of  schoomouses,  providing  furniture,  school  appa- 
ratus, and  fuel  therefor,  and  for  the  payment  of  other  necessary  expenses  of  the  school, 
including  tuition  and  teachers'  salaries,  whenever  in  any  current  year  the  tuition 
funds  have  been  exhausted;  but  no  tax  shall  exceed  the  sum  of  50  cents  on  each  $100 
worth  of  taxable  property,  and  $1  on  each  poll,  in  any  one  year,  and  the  income  ^m 
said  tax  shall  be  denonunated  the  6X)ecial  school  revenue. 

[P.  223]  Sec.  339.  Said  township  trustee  or  school  board  of  trustees  shall  use  the 
amoimt  so  received  from  the  State  for  tho  payment  of  the  salaries  of  teachers  employed 
in  his  township  or  their  town  to  enable  him  or  them  to  maintain  school  therein  tor  the 
full  term  as  required  by  law  during  the  year  for  which  it  was  received,  and  shall  use 
it  for  no  other  purpose. 

IOWA. 
Session  laws,  1913. 

[P.  267J  Ch.  249.  All  teachers  in  the  public  schools  in  this  State  shall  be  paid  for 
their  services  a  minimum  wage  of  not  less  than  the  amounts  hereinafter  set  forth .  All 
fractions  in  average  grades  to  be  figured  at  the  nearest  whole  number.  Teachers 
holding  a  firsti^rade  imiform  county  certificate  or  higher  shall  be  paid  a  daily  wage  of 
not  less  thfin  a  sum  obtained  by  multiplying  3  cents  by  the  general  average  grade 
shown  on  each  certificate.  Teachers  holding  a  second-grade  uniform  county  certificate 
shall  be  paid  a  daily  wage  of  not  less  than  a  sum  obtained  by  multiplying  2f  cents 
by  the  general  average  gntde  shown  on  such  certificate  up  to  and  including  a  general 
average  grade  of  85  per  cent.  Teachers  holding  a  third-grade  uniform  county  certificate 
shallbe  paid  a  daily  wage  of  not  less  than  a  sum  obtained  bymultiplying  2i  cents 
by  the  general  average  wiown  on  such  certificate:  Provided,  That  a  teacher  having 
contracted  on  a  second  or  third  grade  certificate  in  conformity  with  this  act  shall  fulfill 
such  contract  at  the  wage  fixed  at  the  time  of  signing  same,  plus  any  additional  credit 
canifid  under  section  2  hereof 

JP.  2671  Ch.  249,  Sec.  2.  Every  teacher  holding  either  a  second  or  third  grade  cer- 
tincate  who  has  taught  successfully  for  one  year  and  attended  an  approved  teachers* 
training  school  for  a  period  of  six  weeks  following  shall,  upon  proper  certification  of 
such  attendance,  receive  a  credit  of  three  points  in  estimating  the  salary  due  and  to 
be  paid,  but  such  credit  shall  not  operate  to  raise  the  grade  of  such  certificate. 

43665**— 14 ^22 
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[P.  267]  Ch.  249,  Sbc.  3.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  achool  board  to  contract  for  or 
pay  a  less  wa^e  to  any  teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State  than  the  mininram 
amounts  herein  fixed  for  the  grade  certificate  held  by  such  public-school  teacher. 
But  nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  as  limiting  the  right  to  make  a  lawful  contact  for 
a  higher  wage  than  herein  specified  as  a  minimum. 

School  law8»  1911. 

[P.  97]  Sec.  2806.  The  board  of  school  corporation  shall  at  its  regular  meetiitg  in 
July,  or  at  a  special  meeting  called  for  that  purpose,  between  the  time  designated  for 
sucK  regular  meeting  and  the  third  Monday  m  August,  estimate  the  amount  required 
for  the  contingent  fund,  not  exceeding  $7  for  each  person  of  school  aee  for  transportins 
children  to  and  from  school,  and  also  such  fund  as  may  be  rcKjuirea  for  the  t^icherr 
fund,  which,  including  the  amount  received  from  the  semiannual  apportionment^ 
shall  not  exceed  f  20  for  each  person  of  school  age  therein,  but  each  corporation  may 
estimate  not  exceeding  |270,  including  such  apportionment  for  each  regular  school 
therein.  No  tax  shall  be  estimated  by  the  board  after  the  third  Monday  in  August 
in  each  year.  School  corporations  containing  territory  in  adjoining  counties  may  vote 
and  estimate  all  taxes  for  school  piurposes  in  mills.  The  board  shall  apportion  any  tax 
voted  by  the  annual  meeting  for  scnoolhouse  fund  among  the  several  subdistricts  in 
such  a  manner  as  justice  and  equity  may  reauire,  taking  as  the  basis  of  such  appor- 
tionment the  respective  amounts  previously  levied  upon  such  districts  for  the  use  of 
such  fund. 

KANSAS. 
Session  laws,  1918. 

A  teacher  whose  contract  makes  no  provision  for  deduction  in  salary  while  the 
school  is  closed,  and  who  stands  ready  to  teach,  and  is  prevented  only  because  the 
board  closed  the  school  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  a  contagious  disease,  is  entitled 
to  the  compensation  agreed  on. 

School  laws,  1918. 

Sec.  334.  The  district  board  in  each  district  shall  contract  with  and  hire  legally 
qualified  teachers  for  and  in  the  name  of  the  district,  which  contract  shall  be  in  writ- 
ing, and  shall  specify  the  wages  per  week  or  per  month  as  agreed  upon  by  the  parties, 
and  such  contract  shall  be  filed  m  the  district  clerk's  oflice,  and,  in  conjunction  mih 
the  county  superintendent,,  may  dismiss  for  incompetency,  cruelty,  negligence,  or 
immorality. 

Sbc.  345.  The  said  union  district  may  levy  tax  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  a 
building  or  furnishing  proper  buildings  for  the  accomodation  of  the  school,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  defraying  necessary  expenses  and  paying  teachers,  but  shall  be  governed 
in  all  respects  by  the  law  herein  provided  for  levying  and  collecting  district  taxes. 

KENTXTCET. 
School  laws,  1918. 

[P.  9]  Sec.  18.  When  any  school  subdistrict  in  any  school  year  shall  have  failed 
to  use  all  or  any  part  of  the  money  due  it  for  such  school  year,  such  school  district 
shall  be  entitled  to  said  money  for  the  next  scnool  year,  which  money  shall  be  uised 
either  to  extend  the  school  term  or  to  supplement  the  salary  of  the  teacher  or  teachers 
employed  to  teach  such  school  as  may  oe  agreed  upon  by  the  trustees  of  such  sob- 
district  and  the  teacher  or  teachers  employed  to  teach  therein:  Provided,  however, 
That  any  contract  or  agreement  for  the  use  of  any  money  not  used  in  any  pre\'iou0 
school  year  shall  be  approved  by  the  county  superintendent  of  the  common  schools. 

[P.  49]  Sec  137.  The  county  board  of  education  shall  have  power  to  place  in  one 
common  fund  the  State  fund  received  from  the  State  treasury,  as  is  now  provided 
by  the  law  and  the  fund  raised  in  the  countv  by  tax  levy,  and  distribute  said  fund 
in  the  county  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  and  equipping  school  buildings  and  in  the 
payment  of  teachers  and  of  such  other  expenses  as  are  necessary  in  makini^  an  efficient 
system  of  schools  in  the  county,  provided  that  no  school  in  the  county  is  taught  for 
a  shorter  period  than  six  months,  120  days,  and  that  no  part  of  said  State  fund  received 
from  the  State  treasury  shall  be  used  except  for  payment  of  teachers'  salaries  in  the 
countv,  and  that  no  salary  paid  to  a  teacher  in  a  subdistrict  in  the  county  shall  be 
less  than  $35  per  month  nor  more  than  $70,  except  high-school  teachers,  and  that 
salaries  between  $35  and  $70  including  the  same,  shall  be  based  on  and  regulated  by 
the  qualifications  of  the  teacher  and  the  number  of  children  actually  in  attendance  in 
proportion  to  the  number  enrolled  in  the  school  census  for  the  district,  graduated  in 
accordance  with  and  conforming  to  such  rules  and  regulations  govemins:  same  as  shall 
be  hereafter  prescribed  by  the  State  board  of  education.  The  scale  of  graduation  of 
said  salaries  shall  be  reported  to  and  approved  bv  the  State  board  of  education,  and  all 
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rules  and  regulations  governing  same  promulgated  bv  the  State  board  of  education 
shall  conform  to  law  and  the  purpose  of  same  shall  be  to  increase  the  efficiency  of 
tlie  common-school  svstem. 

[P.  59 J  Sec.  167.  The  trustees  shall  appoint  and  employ  a  teacher  and  principal,  or 
teaclierB  and  principals,  and  fix  their  salaries. 

[P.  20]  Sec.  57.  Each  county  superintendent  of  common  schools  shall,  on  the 
second  SiaLturday  in  October,  reckomng  school  months  of  20  days,  pay  the  amount 
due  each  teacher  of  a  common  school,  for  the  month  or  months  completed,  but  not  for 
any  fraction  of  a  month,  on  the  certificate  of  the  trustee  for  the  subdistrict  and  the 
chainnan  of  the  educational  division  that  the  school  has  been  taught  for  that  period, 
and.  thereafter  the  county  superintendent  shall,  on  the  second  Saturday  of  each 
calendar  month,  pay  the  salary  due  each  teacher  of  a  common  school  for  the  previous 
school  month  or  months  not  previously  paid  for,  on  the  certificate  of  the  trustees  for 
the  subdistrict  and  the  chairman  of  the  educational  division  that  the  school  has  been 
legally  taiight  for  the  period  specified:  Provided^  That  the  said  payments  shall  be 
made  to  the  teacher  personally  or  on  written  order,  and  the  last  payment  shall  be 
for  the  entire  balance  aue  the  teacher,  including  the  undistributed  surplus  and  interest 
on  Ihe  county  bond;  and  that  an^r  teacher  who  may  violate  his  contract  with  the 
division  board  bv  refusing  to  continue  his  school  sliall  forfeit  any  fractional  salary 
that  may  be  due  nim.  In  cities  and  towns  organized  as  single  districts^  and  reporting 
direct  to  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  the  provisions  of  this  section  shaO 
equally  apply,  or  such  city  or  town  may  receive  in  January  the  whole  amount  due 
it  if  it  shall  so  desire.  In  either  case  the  president  or  chairman  of  the  school  board  of 
such  cities  or  towns  shall  make  the  report  required  of  them  bv  this  law. 

[P.  47]  Sec.  131.  When  coimty  high  schools  shall  be  established,  as  provided  by 
this  act,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  tne  countv  board  of  education  to  emplov  and  fix  the 
salaries  of  said  teachers  necessary  to  the  efficient  conduct  of  said  high  scnool. 

LOUISIANA. 
SdLool  laws,  191S. 

[P.  28]  Sec.  41.  The  board  of  directors  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  and 
shall  pay  to  each  teacher  attending  an  institute  or  association  meeting,  $2  per  day 
for  each  monthly  meeting  or  bimonthly  meeting  and  3  cents  per  mile  each  way  to 
and  from  said  meetings,  actuallv  and  necessarily  traveled:  Provided.  That  when  the  in- 
stitute is  held  on  regular  school  days  teachers  shall  only  receive  their  regular  pay  as 
teachers  for  such  attendance. 

[P.  38]  Seo.  72.  The  board  of  directors  of  the  pubilc  schools  of  the  Parish  of  New 
Orleans  shall  adjust  and  fix  equitably  the  salanes  of  teachers. 

MAINS. 
Sohool  laws,  1918. 

[F.  301  Sec.  85.  Teachers  may  be  paid  for  their  services  at  the  close  of  each  school 
month,  but  no  teachers  shall  receive  final  payment  for  services  for  anjr  term  until 
the  rec:ister  herein  described,  properly  filled,  completed,  and  signed,  is  deposited 
with  the  school  committee,  or  with  a  person  designated  by  them  to  receive  it. 

[P.  8]  Sec.  19.  Towns  shall  expend  the  entire  amount  of  the  school  fund  and  mill 
tax  received  from  the  State,  together  with  the  amounts  arising  from  the  80  cents 
per  capita,  as  provided  in  section  13  of  said  chapter,  and  the  funds  arising  from  sec- 
tion 14  of  said  chapter,  for  the  payment  of  teachers'  wages,  etc. 

MARYLAND. 
Sohool  laws,  1918. 

(P.  10]  Sec.  57.  The  salaries  of  teachers  or  each  county  shall  be  fixed  by  the  board 
of  county  school  commissioners  subject  to  the  provisions  of  any  public  local  law  or 
pnblic  general  law  now  in  force  or  "hereafter  to  be  passed :  Promaed,  That  no  white 
teacher  regularly  employed  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  of  Marvland,  having 
an  average  attendance  of  10  or  more  pupils,  shall  receive  a  salary  of  less  than  $300 
per  school  year:  Provided,  Gairet  County  shall  be  exempted  from  the  provisions  of 

this  act. 

[P.  1301  Sec.  1221-2-e.  All  white  teachers  regularly  employed,  holding  a  firstr 
class  teacher's  certificate  and  having  taught  for  a  period  of  three  years  in  any  public 
schools  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  shall  receive  a  salary  not  less  than  $350  per  annum: 
And  provided  further.  That  if  such  teacher  holds  a  first-class  teacher's  certificate  and 
has  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  Maryland  for  a  period  of  five  years,  he  or  she  shall 
receive  an  annual  salary  of  not  less  than  $400:  And  j^vided  further.  That  if  a  teacher 
holds  a  first-class  teacher's  certificate  and  has  taught  m  the  public  schools  of  Maryland 
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for  a  period  of  eight  years,  he  or  she  shall  receive  an  annual  salary  of  not  lees  than 
$450:  And  provided  further  ^  That  if  a  teacher  holds  a  second-class  teacher's  certificate 
and  has  taught  in  the  public  schools  in  the  State  of  Maryland  for  a. period  of  ei^t 
years,  he  or  she  shall  receive  an  annual  s&l&or  of  not  less  than  $350.  The  county 
conuniasioners  of  each  county  shall  levy  a  sufficient  amount  to  meet  the  increase  of 
salaries  provided  for  in  this  act. 

MASSACHTTSBTTS. 
School  laws,  1911. 

[P.  24]  Sec.  29.  Every  teacher  shall,  before  he  opens  any  public  school,  obtain 
from  the  school  committee  a  certificate  in  duplicate  of  his  qualincations,  one  of  which 
shall  be  deposited  with  the  selectmen,  or,  in  a  city,  with  the  auditor  or  treasurer,  or 
with  any  officer  who  may  be  prescribed  in  the  charter,  before  any  x>avment  is  made 
to  him  on  account  of  his  services,  and  upon  so  filing  such  certificate  he  shall  be  entitled 
to  receive,  on  demand,  his  wages  due  at  the  expiration  of  any  quarter,  or  term  longer 
or  shorter  than  a  (quarter,  or  upon  the  close  of  any  single  term  of  service,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  section  11  of  chapter  43. 

[P.  35]  Sec.  11.  The  several  school-teachers  shall  faithfully  keep  the  register  of 
attendance  daily,  and  make  due  return  thereof  to  the  school  committee.  No  teacher 
of  a  public  school  shall  receive  payment  for  services  for  the  two  weeks  preceding  the 
close  of  any  term  until  the  register,  properly  filled  up  and  completed,  is  so  returned. 

MIGHIOAN. 
School  laws,  1911. 

[P.  98]  Sec.  9.  The  board  of  education  shall  have  the  power  to  vote  the  taxes 
necessary  in  addition  to  other  school  funds  for  teachers'  wages. 

[P.  26]  Sec.  4674.  The  district  board  shall  have  authority  to  vote  such  taxes  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  regular  running  expenses  of  the  school,  which  shall  include  school 
fiiminHngfl  and  all  appurtenances,  the  care  of  school  property,  teachers*  wagee, 
water  supply,  premium  upon  indemnity  bond  for  the  treasurer  of  the  district,  trans- 
portation of  pupils,  recora  books  and  blanks,  and  all  apparatus  and  material  which 
may  be  necessary  in  order  that  the  school  may  be  properly  managed  and  maintained, 
and  for  deficiencies  in  such  funds  for  the  preceding  year,  if  any,  and  for  the  services 
of  the  district  officer. 

[P.  58J  Sec.  4748.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  education  in  any  graded 
school  district  to  employ  all  legally  qualified  teachers  necessary  for  the  several  schools 
upon  recommendation  of  the  superintendent,  and  to  determine  tiie  amount  of  their 
compensation,  and  to  require  tlie  secretary  and  president  to  make  contracts  with 
the  same  on  oehalf  of  liie  district  in  accordance  with  the  law  governing  teachers: 
Provided,  That  the  board  of  education  may  employ  a  teacher  not  recommended  by 
the  superintendent,  or  may  reinstate  a  teacher  suspended  by  the  superintendent. 

MINNESOTA. 
School  laws,  1913. 

[P.  48]  Sec  116.  Any  treasurer  who  uses  money  applicable  for  teachers'  wages  for 
any  other  piurpose  shall  be  personally  liable  to  any  teacher  who  becomes  entitled  to 
any  part  of  such  fund  for  such  amount  to  be  recovered  in  a  civil  action  against  sach 
treasurer  and  the  sureties  of  his  official  bond. 

MISSISSIPPI. 
School  laws,  1918. 

[P.  6]  Sec.  4497.  The  board  of  education  shall  have  the  power  to  make  conizacta 
with  and  fix  the  salaries  of  teachers. 

[P.  31]  Sec.  4556.  The  salaries  for  schools  req^uiring  one  teacher  shall  be  fixed  by 
the  county  superintendent  between  the  following  limits:  For  third-^rade  toKhen, 
between  $15  and  |20;  for  second -fl-ade  teachers,  between  $18  and  $30;  tor  a  firstrgrade 
teacher,  between  $25  and  $75:  Provided,  That  in  counties  having  a  surplus  school 
fund,  the  county  superintendent  of  education  may  pay  teachers  in  schools  employiiK 
two  or  more  teachers  as  much  as  $100  to  the  principal  and  $65  to  the  teachers;  such 
salaries  to  continue  only  so  long  as  said  counties  may  have  an  unexpended  surphiflin 
the  school  fund .  In  fixing  the  salary  the  superintendent  must  take  into  consideration 
the  executive  and  teaching  capacity  of  the  teacher,  and  the  size  of  the  school,  to  be 
determined  both  by  the  educable  population  and  the  district  and  the  average  attend- 
ance of  the  preceding  two  years.  The  salary  of  the  assisUnt  shall  not  exceed  by 
more  than  $5  the  minimum  fixed  for  the  grade  of  license  he  holds  if  the  teacher  be  oi 
the  second  or  third  grade,  nor  more  than  $20  if  the  teacher  be  of  the  first  grade,  but 
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the  salary  of  any  asButant  may  be  lower  than  the  minimum.  In  schools  requiring 
more  than  one  teacher  the  salary  of  the  principal  shall  be  regulated  so  that  the  cost 
per  pupil  shall  not  materially  vary  from  the  averaee  cost  of  pupils  in  schools  with 
single  teacher^.  This  section  shall  not  be  construed  to  prohibit  the  employment  of 
a  competent  teacher  or  teachers  of  the  several  grades  for  a  less  compensation  than 
that  mentioned.  The  salaries  of  principal  and  assistant  teachers  in  separate  school 
districts  shall  be  fixed  by  the  trustees. 

[P,  41]  8eo.  4573.  All  school  funds  received  and  collected  diuring  the  scholastic  year 
shall  constitute  the  county  fund  of  the  county  for  that  scholastic  year;  and  the  salaries 
of  the  teachers  idiall  be  so  fixed  as  not  to  allow  a  deficit  in  any  year.  It  shall  be  un- 
lawful for  the  superintendent  to  issue  pav  certificates  to  teachers  in  excess  of  the 
anumnt  of  money  received  on  account  of  the  public  schools  for  the  current  year,  and 
any  certificate  so  issued  shall  be  illegal  and  void;  but  the  superintendent  sliall  be  re- 
sposifiible  on  his  bond  for  the  holders  for  the  face  value  of  such  certificate,  and  ^all 
be  so  liable  to  any  person  whom  he  may  cause  to  teach  in  a  public  school  and  for  any 
person  for  whose  payment  there  is  no  money  in  the  treasury. 

MISSOUSI. 
School  laws,  1918. 

8EC.  10846.  The  board  of  directors  of  every  school  district  is  hereby  empowered  and 
required  to  continue  the  public  school  or  schools  in  the  district  for  a  period  of  eight 
months  in  each  scholastic  year:  Provided,  That  when  any  district  has  levied  for  school 
purposes  (teacher  and  incidental  expenses)  the  maximum  levy  provided  b]r  law  and 
the  funds  eo  derived,  together  with  the  amount  on  hand  and  the  amotmt  received  from 
the  public  funds,  are  insufficient  to  maintain  such  school  or  schools  for  such  a  period, 
paying  the  teacher  or  teachers  a  maximum  salary  of  $40  per  month,  then  such  district 
shall  receive  from  the  State  treasurer  a  sufficient  amount  to  make  up  the  deficit: 
Provided^  That  a  salary  of  $45  per  month  may  be  paid  by  a  district  employing  a  totcher 
who  holos  a  second-grade  certificate,  and  $50  per  month  by  a  district  employing  a 
teacher  who  holds  a  fiist-grade  certificate  or  its  equivalent:  Provided  further,  Tnat  no 
district  shall  receive  more  than  $100  in  any  one  year. 

{P.  87]  Sec.  10822.  The  State  superintendent  of  public  schools  shall,  annually,  be- 
fore August  15,  apportion  the  public-school  fund  applied  for  the  benefit  of  the  public 
schools  among  the  different  counties.  This  apportionment  shall  be  made  as  follows: 
The  State  superintendent  shall  apportion  among  the  various  counties  $50  for  each 
teachtf ,  each  principal,  and  each  supervisor  actually  employed  for  the  entire  term: 
Provided,  That  any  teacher  employed  for  less  than  one-half  of  the  da^r  shall  not  be 
counted;  any  teacher  employed  for  less  than  one-half  of  the  term  for  which  the  school 
is  maintain^  in  the  district  shall  not  be  counted;  for  each  teacher  employed  for  more 
than  one-half  of  the  school  term  of  the  district  and  less  than  nine-tentns  of  the  school 
term,  he  shall  jtpportion  only  $25:  Provided,  That  he  shall  apportion  only  $25  for  the 
teacher  in  any  district  in  which  the  average  attendance  dunn^  the  year  preceding 
the  apportionment  has  been  less  than  15  pupils  per  day:  Provided  further.  That  he 
ahaH  apportion  $100  for  each  teacher  whose  sataiy  is  $1,000  or  more  per  year:  Provided, 
That  he  shall  apportion  $50  for  each  teacher  of  any  district  that  employs  only  two 
teachers,  one  of  whom  is  colored  and  one  white:  Provided,  That  no  teacher,  principal, 
or  supervisor  who  is  not  paid  from  the  public  funds  of  the  district  shall  be  counted. 

MONTANA. 
School  laws,  1911. 

[P.  129]  Sec.  925.  At  said  first  meeting,  or  at  some  succeeding  meeting  called  for 
such  purpose,  said  trustees  shall  make  an  estimate  of  the  amoimt  of  funds  needed  for 
buildmg  purposes,  for  payment  of  teachers'  wages,  and  for  payment  of  continent 
expenses,  and  they  shall  present  to  the  board  of  county  commissioners  a  certified 
estimate  of  the  rate  of  tax  required  to  raise  the  amount  desired  for  such  purposes, 
and  the  board  of  county  commissioners  must  levy  such  tax  as  other  county  taxes  are 
levied.  But  in  no  cases«hall  the  tax  for  such  purposes  exceed  in  any  one  year  the 
amount  of  10  mills  on  the  dollar  on  the  taxable  property  of  the  county,  and  when  the 
tax  is  levied  for  teachers'  wages  and  for  contingent  expenses  only,  it  shall  not  exceed 
3  mills  on  the  dollar. 

NEBRASKA. 
School  laws,  1911. 

(P.  43)  Sec.  11.  The  director,  with  the  consent  and  advice  of  the  moderator  and 
treasurer,  or  one  of  them,  or  under  their  direction,  shall  contract  with  and  hire 
qualified  teachers  for  and  in  the  name  of  the  district,  which  contract  shall  be  in 
writing  and  shall  have  the  consent  of  the  moderator  and  treasurer,  or  one  of  them, 
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indorsed  thereon,  and  shall  specify  the  wages  per  week  or  per  month  as  agreed  by 
the  parties,  and  a  duplicate  tnereof  ehall  be  filed  in  his  office. 

[P.  54]  Sec.  8.  The  district  board  shall  apply  and  pay  over  all  moneys  belangiogto 
the  district  according  to  the  provisions  of  tne  law  regulating  the  eame.  and  nay  be 
directed  b}r  the  district,  but  no  school  money  apportioned  to  any  school  district  dull 
be  appropriated  to  any  other  use  than  the  payment  of  teachers'  wages;  and  no  pait 
thereof  shall  be  paid  to  any  teacher  who  shall  not  have  received  a  certincate  asrequned 
in  this  chapter,  Def ore  the  commencement  of  his  or  her  school. 

NEVADA. 
School  laws,  1913. 

[P.  271  Sec.  67.  School  trustees  shall  have  the  power  and  it  shall  be  their  duty  to 
employ  legally  qualified  teachers,  to  determine  the  salary  to  be  paid  and  the  lengtli 
of  the  term  of  the  school  for  which  teachers  shall  be  employed.  The  salaries  of  the 
teachers  shall  be  determined  by  the  character  of  the  services  required,  and  in  no  dis- 
trict shall  there  be  anv  discrimmation  in  the  matter  of  salary  as  against  female  teach- 
ers :  Provided,  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  the  board  of  trustees  of  any  district  to  emplof 
any  teacher  not  l^;ally  qualified  to  teach  all  the  grades  of  the  school  for  which  such 
teacher  is  engaged  to  teach. 

[P.  46]  Sec.  142.  The  board  of  trustees  or  board  of  education  of  each  city,  town, 
and  district  may  use  the  moneys  from^  county  school  funds  to  purchase  sites,  build 
or  rent  schoolhouses,  to  purchase  libraries,  and  to  pay  teachers  or  contingent  expenses 
as  they  may  deem  proper,  or  for  transportation  of  pupila  to  and  from  echool. 

[P.  35]  Seo.  93.  The  money  in  the  emergency  school  fund,  or  such  part  tiiemrf  as 
may  be  necessary,  shall  be  distributed  to  the  various  districts  entitled  thereto  on  the 
basis  of  teachers — 1  teacher  to  every  60  census  children  or  fraction  thereof;  and  not 
more  than  $250  shall  be  allowed  for  any  one  teacher.  The  money  thus  distributed 
shall  be  used  only  for  the  payment  of  teachers'  salaries. 

NBW  JXBSET. 
School  laws,  1911. 

[P.  15]  Sec.  20.  In  case  a  teacher  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  perform  any  duty  imposed 
upon  him  or  her  by  this  act  or  by  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  board  of  education, 
the  commissioner  of  education  shall  direct  the  custodian  of  the  school  moneys  of  the 
echool  district  in  which  such  teacher  shall  be  employed  to  withhold  from  such  teacher 
all  salary  due  him  or  her  until  he  receives  notice  from  the  commissioner  of  education 
that  sucn  teacher  has  fully  complied  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  the  rules  and 

^ulation8  of  the  State  board  of  education  relating  to  his  or  her  duties. 
P.  32]  Sec.  74.  No  teacher  or  principal  shall  oe  appointed,  transferred,  or  dis- 
missed, nor  the  amount  of  his  or  her  salary  fixed,  nor  school  term  oetermined,  nor  shall 
any  course  of  study  be  adopted  or  altered,  nor  textbooks  selected,  except  by  the 
majority  vote  of  the  whole  number  of  members  of  the  board  of  education. 

[r.  61]  Sec.  117.  A  board  of  education  may  select  rules  and  regulations  governing 
the  engagement  and  employment  of  teachers  and  principals,  the  term  and  tenure 
of  such  employment,  and  the  promotion  and  dismissal  of  such  teachers  and  pnncipalS) 
the  salaries,  and  the  time  ana  mode  of  payment  thereof,  and  may  from  time  to  time 
change,  amend,  or  repeal  such  rules  and  regulations.  The  employment  of  any  teacher 
by  such  board,  and  the  rights  and  duties  of  such  teacher  with  respect  to  such  employ- 
ment, shall  be  dependent  upon  and  shall  be  governed  by  the  rules  and  regulations 
in  force  with  reference  thereto. 

[P.  188]  Sec  1.  The  order  or  warrant  for  the  balance  of  salary  due  any  teacher  at 
the  time  of  closing  the  school  for  the  summer  vacation  shall  not  be  delivered  to  such 
teacher  until  the  district  clerk  or  other  officer  authorized  to  deliver  such  order  or 
warrant  shall  have  received  written  notice  from  the  commissioner  of  education  that 
such  teacher  has  filed  his  or  her  register  and  report  of  attendance  with  him :  Providedj 
That  in  any  school  in  which  more  than  one  teacher  shall  be  employed^  the  principal 
thereof  shall  file  the  registers  and  reports:  And  provided  further.  That  in  any  district 
having  a  superintendent  or  a  supervising  principal  the  filing  of  the  register  and  reports 
with  such  superintendent  or  supervising  principsd  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  rule,  and  said  superintendent  or  supervising  principal  shall 
forward  tne  registers  and  report  to  the  commissioner  of  education. 

[P.  192]  Sec.  1.  The  sum  of  $400  shall  be  apportioned  to  each  district  for  each  teacher 

who  shaU  have  been  permanently  and  exclusively  employed  in  a  high  school  in  which 
only  an  approved  four  years'  course  or  approved  lour  years'  courses  of  study  are  main- 
tained. The  sum  of  $300  shall  in  like  manner  be  apportioned  for  each  teacher  who 
shall  have  been  permanently  and  excluaively  employed  in  a  high  school  ma^n*^'"i"g 
only  an  approved  course  or  approved  courses  of  study  of  not  lees  than  three  yean. 
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[P.  1241  Sbc.  261.  Teachers  hereafter  employed  in  any  graded  school  in  this  State 
supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  State  moneys  shall  receive  salaries  proportioned 
to  their  experience  and  success  in  the  school  district  where  they  may  be  employed, 
such  salary,  in  the  case  of  every  teacher  whose  experience  and  success  have  been 
properly  certified  to,  to  be  not  less  than  the  amount  provided  for  such  teacher  in  the 
following  schedule: 

Assistant  teachers  in  primary  and  grammar  schools  and  kindergartens  : 
Less  than  two  years'  experience,  $408  per  annum. 
Two  years'  and  less  than  three  years'  experience,  $456  per  annum. 
Three  years'  and  less  than  four  years'  experience,  $504  per  annum.  ^ 

Four  years'  and  less  than  five  years'  experience,  $552  per  annum. 
Five  years'  and  less  than  six  years'  exi)erience,  $600  per  annum. 
Six  years'  and  less  than  seven  years'  experience,  $648  per  annum. 
Seven  years'  and  less  than  eight  years'  experience,  $696  per  annum. 
E^it  years'  and  less  than  nine  years'  experience,  $744  per  annimi. 
Nine  years'  and  less  than  ten* years'  experience,  $792  per  annum. 
Ten  years'  and  less  than  eleven  years'  experience,  $840  per  annum. 
Eleven  years'  and  less  than  twelve  years  experience,  $&8  per  annum. 
Twelve  gears'  experience  and  upwards,  $936  per  annum. 

Principals  of  scnools  containing  grammar  and  primary  departments: 
Less  than  one  year's  experience  as  such  principal,  $1,800  per  annum. 
One  year's  and.  less  than  two  years'  experience,  $1,900  per  annum. 
Two  years'  and  less  than  three  years'  experience,  $2,000  per  annum. 
Three  years'  and  less  than  four  years'  ex])erience,  $2,100  per  annum. 
Four  years'  and  less  than  five  years'  experience,  $2,200  per  annum. 
Five  years'  and  less  than  six  years'  experience,  $2,300  per  annum. 
Six  years'  and  less  than  seven  years'  experience,  $2,400  per  annum. 
Seven  years'  experience  and  upwards,  1^,500  per  annum. 

Principals  of  schools  containing  primary  schools  only: 
Leas  than  one  year's  experience  as  such  principal,  $1,200  per  annum. 
One  year's  and  less  than  two  years'  experience,  $1,300  per  annum. 
Two  years'  and  less  than  three  years'  experience,  $1,400  per  annum. 
Three  years'  and  upwards,  $1,500  per  annum. 

Principals  of  primary  departments  shall  be  paid  at  the  same  rate  as  principals  of 
schools  containing  primary  departments  only. 

Vice  principals,  head  assistants,  and  first  assistants  of  granunar  and  primary  depart- 
ments: 
Leas  than  one  year's  experience  as  such  vice  principal,  head  assistant,  or  first  assistant, 

$996  per  annum. 
One  year  s  and  less  than  two  years'  experience,  $1,056  per  annum. 
Two  years'  and  less  than  three  years'  experience,  $1,116  per  annum. 
Three  years'  experience  and  upwards,  $1,176  per  annum. 

Aadstant  teacners  in  high  scnools,  male  assistants: 
Less  than  one  vear's  experience,  $1,500  per  annum. 

One  year's  and.  less  than  two  years'  experience,  and  for  each  year's  experience  there- 
aiter  at  an  additional  sahuy  of  $100  per  annum  to  not  less  than  the  sum  of  $2,400 
per  annum. 

Female  assistants  high  school: 
Less  than  one  year's  experience,  and  for  each  year's  experience  thereafter,  at  an 
additional  salarv  of  $100  per  annum,  to  not  less  than  the  sum  of  $1,200  per  annum. 

Vice  principles  of  high  schools: 
Leas  than  one  year's  experience,  $2,000  per  annum,  and  for  each  year's  experience 
thereafter,  at  an  additional  salary  of  $100  per  annum,  to  not  less  than  $2,500  per 
annum. 

Principals  of  high  schools: 
Less  than  one  vear's  experience  as  such  high  school  principal,  $2,500  per  annum. 
One  year's  and.  less  than  two  years'  exi)erience,  $2,600  per  annum. 
Two  years'  and  less  than  three  years'  experience,  $2,700  per  annum. 
Three  years'  and  less  than  four  years'  experience,  $2,800  per  annum. 
Four  years'  and  less  than  five  years'  experience,  $2,900  per  annum. 
Five  years'  experience  and  upwards,  $3,000  per  annum. 

Moael  teachers  in  model  departments  of  training  schools  for  teachers: 
In  addition  to  the  salaries  herein  provided  for  the  assistant  teachers  of  primary  and 
grammar  schools,  $150  each  per  annum. 

Critic  teachers  of  training  schools  for  teachers: 
$2,000,  each,  per  annum,  as  extra  compensation. 
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Principals  of  primary  depaftmenta  of  trainiBg  schools  for  teachers: 
Less  than  one  year's  experience,  $1,500  per  annum,  and  for  each  year's  experience 
thereafter,  at  an  additional  salary  of  |100  per  annum,  to  not  less  than  the  sum  of 
$1,700  per  annum. 
Teachers  of  methods  or  supervisors  of  methods  of  training  schools  for  teachers: 
Less  than  one  year's  experience,  $1,500  per  annum;  and  for  each  year's  experience 
thereafter,  at  an  additional  salary  of  $100  per  annum,  to  not  lesa  than  $2,000  per 
annum. 
Principals  of  training  schools  for  teachers: 
Lees  than  one  year's  experience,  $2,500  per  annimi,  and  for  each  year's  experience 
thereafter,  at  an  additional  salary  of  $100  per  annum,  to  not  lees  than  $3,000  per 
annum:  Provided,  That  if  the  annual  salary  of  any  teacher  now  emplo]p^  in  any 
grade  school  in  any  district  is  less  than  the  amount  required  to  be  paid  to  sucn 
teacher  by  the  preceding  schedule,  the  salary  of  such  teacher  shall,  if  the  teach0''8 
experience  is  approved  as  successful,  be  increased  by  adding  thereto,  annuall^f , 
be^ning  with  tne  first  day  of  the  fiscal  year  next  succeeding  the  adoption  of  tins 
article,  in  the  manner  provided  in  section  226  of  this  act,  a  sum  equal  to  the  annual 
increase  provided  in  the  preceding  schedule  for  the  class  to  whidi  such  teacher 
belongs,  until  such  teacher's  salary  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  schedule:  And 
vroviaea  further,  That  the  annual  salary  paid  to  any  principal  or  vice  principal 
nereafter  appointed  shall  not  exceed  the  annual  salary  T>aid  at  the  tune  such 
appointment  is  made  to  principals  and  vice  principals  of  tne  same  class,  respect- 
ively, and  that  the  salary  of  everv  such  appointee  shaU,  if  the  experience  of  such 
appointee  proves  to  be  succeesfulj  be  increased  annually  by  liie  amount  and  in 
the  manner  described  in  this  section,  until  the  salary  of  such  appointee  shall  be 
in  accordance  with  the  preceding  schedule. 

NEW  MEXICO. 
School  laws,  1909. 

[P.  63]  Sec.  1536.  That  every  person  employed  to  teach  a  school  established  by  this 
act  or  any  act  now  in  force,  shall  keep  a  proper  record,  and  at  the  end  of  each  term, 
make  a  report  to  the  count;^  superintendent,  showing  the  whole  number  of  pupils  that 
have  attended  school  diu-ing  such  term,  giving  the  names,  ages,  sexes,  tne  average 
daily  attendance,  the  branches  taught,  and  such  other  facts  as  mav  be  deemed  impor- 
tant, as  showing  the  character  of  the  school  and  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils;  ana  for 
failure  to  make  such  report  he  may  be  fined  the  sum  of  not  more  than  $50  upon  con- 
viction before  any  iustice  of  the  peace.  No  person  shall  be  paid  any  money  for  teach- 
ing any  school  estaoliahed  under  this  act  until  an  order  is  presented,  signed  by  two  of 
the  scnool  directors  of  the  proper  district  and  indorsed  by  the  county  superintendent. 

[P.  158]  Sec.  1.  That  hereafter  all  public  school  teacners  engaged  in  teaching  in 
incorporated  cities,  towns,  and  villages^  as  well  as  in  any  public  schools  in  the  State 
of  New  Mexico  shall  be  paid  monthly  instead  of  quarterly,  as  now  provided  by  law, 
unless  there  are  no  funds  available,  in  which  event  they  shall  be  paid  as  soon  as  the 
funds  are  available  therefor. 

[P.  189]  Sec.  20.  The  directors  shall  not  deduct  any  money  from  teachers'  eakuiee 
because  of  their  absence  from  active  duty  on  legal  holidays. 

[P.  2051  Sec.  8.  A  county  superintendent,  member  of  a  board  of  directors,  member 
of  a  board  of  education,  county  treasurer,  or  other  persons,  who  shall  directly  or  indi- 
rectly cause  the  school  funds  to  be  paid  for  teachers'  services  or  any  ot^er  person  than 
a  legally  qualified  teacher  under  tne  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor, and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  the  sum  of  not  lees  than  $100 
nor  more  than  $500  for  each  and  every  offense,  and  may  be  removed  from  ofiice  in  the 
manner  provided  by  law. 

[P.  215]  Sec.  26.  From  and  after  September  1, 1907,  the  maximum  salary  that  shall 
be  paid  to  any  teacher  employed  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State  holding  a  certificate 
not  higher  than  a  third  grade  shall  be  $50  per  month;  the  maximum  salary  that  shall 
be  psud  to  a  holder  of  a  certificate  not  higher  than  a  second  grade  shall  be  $75  per  month; 
Provided,  That  permits  shall  in  no  case  be  classed  higher  than  a  third-grade  certificate, 
but  if  the  holder  of  a  permit  shall  secure  a  regular  teacher's  certificate  durins  the  term 
for  which  he  is  engaged,  the  salary  for  the  entire  term  may  be  fixed  in  accor£uice  with 
the  grade  of  said  certificate;  Provided,  That  a  teacher  employed  in  the  public  schools  of 
this  State  shall  be  entitled  to  full  pay  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  one  month  durins 
which  the  school  may  be  closed  by  the  board  of  directors,  board  of  education,  or  board 
of  health,  on  accoimt  of  loss  by  fiire,  danger  from  contagious  diseases,  or  other  similar 
cause. 
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[P.  214]  Sec.  25.  The  school  directors  of  each  school  district  and  boards  of  education 
of  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  shall  have  power  and  are  hereby  reauired  to  provide,  bv 
by  purchase  or  lease,  suitable  school  houses,  to  keep*in  repair  ana  provide  «dd  school- 
houses  with  necessary  furniture  and  fuel,  and  to  pay  teachers'  wages,  and  interest  on 
Bchool  l>onds,  and  for  the  redemption  thereof,  and  to  defray  all  other  contingent  expen- 
see,  coxLQected  with  the  proper  conduct  of  the  schools  of  the  district.    To  provide  the 
neceasary  funds  for  such  purposes  it  shaU  be  their  dutv  to  make  an  estimate  for  a  tax 
levv  on  the  taxable  property  of  the  district  on  or  before  the  first  Monday  of  May  of 
each  year,  and  for  the  purposes  hereinbefore  named  thev  are  empowered  to  levy  a  tax 
not  to  exceed  5  mills  on  the  dollar  in  any  one  year  on  taxable  property  of  their  respective 
BchooI  districts,  which  levy  shall  be  certified  to  liie  board  of  county  commissioners,  and 
when  approved  by  such  board  of  county  commissioners  or  when  fixed  by  said  board 
in  the  event  of  disapproval,  shall  then  be  collected  by  due  process  of  law  as  other  taxes 
are  collected  and  accoimted  for.    For  the  purposes  hereinbefore  mentioned  the  school 
directon  of  each  district  and  boards  of  education  in  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  are 
further  empowered  to  levy  a  tax  of  more  than  6  mills  and  not  to  exceed  15  mills:  Pro- 
videdj  That  the  tax  reqiured  above  5  mills  shall  be  voted  upon  by  the  qualified  voters 
of  eaid  disUict,  except  in  cities,  at  a  regularly  called  election  for  that  purpose;  and  if 
concurred  in  bv  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  at  said  election  the  levy  snail  oe  certified 
to  the  board  of  county  commissioners,  and  if  such  commissionerB  decide  the  election 
legal  thifl  tax  shall  then  be  collected  and  accounted  for  the  same  as  other  taxes.    To 
further  provide  the  necessary  funds  for  the  conduct  of  the  public  schools  of  the  Terri- 
tory, the  territorial  auditor  shall  annually,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  May  of  each 
year,  levy  a  tax  of  3  mills  on  the  dollar  upon  all  taxable  property  of  the  terntory  and 
<:ertify  the  same  to  the  county  collectors  of  the  several  counties,  who  shall  collect  the 
same  aa  otiier  taxes  are  collected.    The  school  fund  derived  from  the  eeneral  levy  of 
3  mills  on  the  dollar  shall  be  paid  directly  by  the  several  collectors  to  tne  treasurers  of 
their  respective  coimties  to  tne  credit  of  the  county  school  fund,  and  shall  be  appor- 
tioned as  required  by  section  20  of  this  act^  tc^ther  with  all  county  school  funaa  by 
the  county  superintendent  of  schools:  Promdedl  That  no  portion  of  the  money  derived 
from  said  3-mill  levy  as  hereinbefore  mentioned  shall  be  apportioned  by  any  county 
school  superintendent  to  any  school  district  which  does  not  levy  a  special  tax  annually 
of  not  less  than  3  mills  on  each  dollar  of  taxable  property  of  that  district  for  its  district 
school  purposes  as  hereinbefore  provided. 

KSW  YOBK. 
School  laws,  1912. 

[P.  45]  Sec.  206.  The  inhabitants  entitled  to  vote,  when  duly  assembled  in  any 
district  meeting,  shall  have  power,  by  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  those  present: 

1.  To  vote  a  tax  and  pay  whatever  deficiency  there  may  be  in  teachers*  wages  after 
the  public  money  apportioned  to  the  district  shall  have  been  applied  thereto. 

2.  To  vote  a  tax  to  pay  and  satisfy  of  record  and  judgments  of  a  competent  court 
which  may  have  been  or  shall  hereafter  be  obtained  in  an  action  against  the  trustees 
of  the  district  for  unpaid  teachers'  wae[es,  where  the  time  to  appeal  from  said  judg- 
ments shall  have  lapsed,  or  there  shall  oe  no  intent  to  appeal  on  the  part  of  such  dis- 
tricts, or  the  said  judgments  are  or  shall  be  of  the  court  of  last  resort. 

[P.  53]  Sbc.  253.  The  trustees  of  a  school  district  which  has  not  a  treasurer  may 
direct  by  resolution  duly  entered  on  the  minutes  of  their  proceedings  the  collector 
of  such  district  to  disburse  to  teachers  the  money  apportioned  oy  the  State  for  teachers' 
salaries. 

[P.  57]  Sec.  275.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  trustees  of  a  school  district  and  they 
shall  have  the  power  to  pay  toward  the  wages  of  legally  qualified  teachers  the  public 
moneys  apportioned  to  the  district  for  such  purpose  by  pving  them  orders  therefor 
on  the  supervisor  or  on  the  collector  or  treasurer  of  such  district  when  duly  qualified 
to  receive  and  disburse  the  same. 

[P.  70]  Sec.  310.  The  said  board  of  education  of  every  union  free  school  district 
f^u\\  have  power,  and  it  shall  be  their  duty,  to  raise  by  tax  upon  the  property  of  the 
district  any  moneys  required  to  pay  the  salaries  of  teachers  employed  after  applying 
thereto  the  school  moneys  apportioned  to  the  district  by  the  State. 

[P.  116]  Sec  498.  The  school  commissioner  or  commissioners  of  each  county  shall 
moceed  at  the  county  seat  on  or  before  the  15th  day  of  February  of  each  year  and 
apportion  the  supervision,  district,  and  teachers'  quotas  to  the  several  districts  entitled 
thereto  as  shown  by  the  certificate  of  the  commissioner  of  education  or  the  school 
commiBsioner.  They  shall  secure  from  the  treasurer  of  the  county  a  transcript  of  the 
returns  of  the  supervisors  hereinafter  required,  showing  the  unexpended  moneys  in 
their  hands  applicable  to  the  payment  of  teachers'  salaries.  The  amount  in  each 
supervisor's  hands  shall  be  charged  as  a  partial  payment  of  the  sums  apportioned  to 
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the  towns  teachers'  salariee.  They  shall  procure  from  the  county  treasurer  a  full  list 
and  statement  of  all  payments  to  him  of  moneys  for  or  on  account  of  fines  and  penalties, 
or  accruing  from  any  other  soured,  for  the  benefit  of  schools  and  of  the  towns  and  dis- 
tricts for  whose  benefit  the  same  were  received.  Such  of  said  moneys  as  belong  to  a 
particular  district  they  shall  set  apart  and  credit  to  them,  and  such  as  belong  to  &e 
schools  of  a  town  they  shall  set  apart  and  credit  to  the  schools  of  that  town,  and  fihaii 
apportion  them,  together  with  such  as  belong  to  the  schools  of  the  county,  as  herein- 
after provided  for  the  pa3naient  of  teachers'  salaries. 

[P.  75]  Sec.  324.  After  the  presentation  of  such  statement  or  estimate,  the  question 
shall  be  taken  upon  voting  the  necessary  taxes  to  meet  the  estimated  expendittuea, 
and  when  demanded  by  any  voter  present,  the  question  shall  be  taken  upon  each 
item  separately,  and  the  inhabitants  may  increase  the  amoimt  of  any  estimated  ex- 
penditure or  reduce  the  same,  except  for  teachers'  wages  and  the  ordinary  contingrat 
expenses  of  the  school. 

(p.  Ill]  Sec.  490.  The  amount  annually  appropriated  by  the  legislature  for  tlis 
support  of  common  schools  shall  be  apportioned  oy  the  commissioner  of  education 
on  or  before  the  12th  day  of  January  in  each  year  as  hereinafter  provided,  and  all 
moneys  so  apportioned  snail  be  applied  exclusively  to  the  pa3nnent  of  teachefB* 
salaries. 

[P.  122]  Sec.  658.  Any  trustee  who  applies,  or  directs,  or  consents  to  the  applicatioo 
of  any  district  moneys  for  the  payment  of  unqualified  teachers'  salaries  thereby  com- 
mits a  misdemeanor,  and  any  fine  imposed  therefor  shall  be  for  the  benefit  of  the 
common  schools  of  the  district. 

[P.  1241  Sec.  566.  The  salary  of  any  teacher  employed  in  the  public  schools  of  this 
State  shall  be  due  and  payable  as  often  as  at  the  end  of  each  month  of  the  tenn  of 
employment. 

NOBTH  CABOLINA. 
School  laws,  1918. 

[P.  69]  Sec  4163.  No  person  shall  be  employed  as  teacher  who  does  not  produce  • 
certificate  from  the  county  superintendent  or  the  State  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  dated  within  the  time  prescribed  by  law  and  continuing  to  the  end  of 
the  term.  No  certificate  to  teach  shall  be  issued  to  any  person  under  18  years  of  ase. 
Teachers  of  second  grade  shall  receive  not  more  than  $35  per  month  out  of  the  public 
fund,  and  teachers  of  the  first  grade  may  receive  such  compensation  as  agreed  wp<m. 
Teachers  of  the  third  grade  shiul  receive  not  more  than  $25  per  month,  but  no  third- 
grade  certificates  shalfbe  employed  except  as  an  assistant  t^her.  No  teacher  shall 
receive  any  compensation  for  a  shorter  term  than  one  month,  unless  providentially 
hindered  from  completing  the  term.  Twenty  school  days  of  not  less  than  six  houn 
nor  more  than  seven  hours  each  day  shall  be  a  month.  The  county  board  of  education 
shall  fix,  within  the  limits  prescribed  above,  the  maximum  salary  to  be  paid  to 
teachers  in  each  school  in  the  county. 

[P.  58]  Chap.  33,  Sec.  4.  On  or  before  the  first  Monday  in  December  of  each  and 
every  vear  the  county  board  of  education  of  each  and  every  county  entitled  to  aid 
from  tnis  fimd  ehall  submit  to  the  State  board  of  education  on  blanks  furnished  for 
that  purpose  by  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  a  sworn  itemized 
statement  by  districts,  showing  the  number  of  teachers  employed  in  each  district, 
the  grade  or  class  and  the  salary  of  each  teacher,  and  such  other  information  as  may 
be  required.  Said  statement  shall  further  show  under  oath  that  provision  has  been 
made  as  required  by  law  for  a  four  months'  school  term  in  each  district  of  said  county, 
the  rate  of  special  tax  levied  therefor,  and  the  aggregate  fund  derived  or  to  be  derived 
therefrom.  On  or  before  the  first  Monday  of  February  of  each  year  the  State  treasurer 
shall  certify  to  the  State  board  of  education  the  amount  of  said  State  equalizing  school 
fund  derived  and  to  be  derived  from  said  5  cents  property  tax  levied  and  set  aside 
from  the  State  tax  levy  on  every  $100  value  of  real  and  personal  property  in  the  State 
during  the  school  year  ending  June  30  thereafter,  and  the  State  board  of  education 
shall  apportion  saia  fund  among  all  the  counties  oi  the  State  that  have  complied  with 
all  the  requirements  of  the  law  for  providing  a  school  term  of  four  months  in  every 
school  district,  so  as  to  equalize  the  school  terms  in  said  counties  and  bring  the  term 
in  each  legal  school  district  in  each  of  said  counties  to  an  equal  length,  bringing  all 
terms  in  all  districts  to  a  minimum  of  six  months,  or  as  near  thereto  as  tne  funds  pro- 
vided for  this  purpose  render  possible.  The  State  board  of  education,  however,  shall 
apportion  this  fund  only  for  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  employed,  and  no  part  of  said 
fund  shall  be  apportioned  or  used  for  any  other  purpose  tlian  for  the  payment  of 
salariec  of  the  saia  teachers  for  the  period  designated  by  the  State  board  of  education 
in  the  apportionment  to  each  county.  The  salaries  apportioned  from  said  fund  for 
teachers  shall  not  exceed  $40  per  month  for  the  first  grade,  $30  per  month  for  the  second 
grade,  and  $20  per  month  for  the  third  grade.     Any  balance  of  the  said  fund  that  may 
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remain  after  equalizing  terms  to  six  months  as  herein  provided  shall  be  apportioned 
among  all  the  counties  of  the  State  per  capita  as  to  school  population. 

At  the  end  of  every  term  of  a  public  school  the  teacher  or  principal  of  the  school 
shall  exhibit  to  the  school  committee  a  statement  of  the  number  of  pupils,  male  and 
female,  the  average  daily  attendance,  the  length  of  the  term,  and  the  time  taught. 
If  the  conmiittee  is  satiaaed  that  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  have  been  complied 
with,  thev  shall  give  an  order  on  the  treasurer  of  the  county  school  fund,  payable  to 
such  teacner,  for  the  full  amount  due  for  services  rendered;  but  month! v.  and,  if 
required  by  the  county  superintendent,  weekly  statements  and  reports  shall  oe  made 
by  the  teacher  to  the  committee  and  to  the  county  superintendent.  Orders  on  the 
treasurer  shall  be  valid  when  signed  by  two  members  of  the  committee  and  counter- 
signed by  the  county  superintendent.  The  county  board  of  education  of  each  and 
every  county  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  provide  for  the  prompt  payment 
of  all  teachers'  salaries  due  at  the  end  of  each  school  month. 

NOBTH  DAKOTA. 
School  laws,  1911. 

[P.  28]  Beg.  72.  The  district  school  board  shall  employ  the  teachers  of  the  school 
district  and  may  dismiss  a  teacher  at  any  time  for  plain  violation  of  contract,  gross 
immorality,  or  flagrant  neglect  of  duty.  No  person  shall  be  permitted  to  teach  in 
any  public  school  who  is  not  the  holder  of  a  teachers'  certificate  or  a  permit  to  teach, 
valia  in  the  county  or  district  in  which  such  school  is  situated,  and  every  contract 
for  the  employment  of  a  teacher  must  be  executed  before  such  teacher  beeins  to 
teach  in  such  school;  Provided,  That  no  teacher  holding  a  valid  certificate  shall  teAch 
for  less  than  $45  per  month.  Nothinf;  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to  mean  that 
teachers  holding  the  same  grade  certificate  must  necessarily  receive  the  same  salary. 

[P.  84]  Sec.  269.  No  teacher  shall  be  paid  the  last  montli's  salary  in  any  term 
until  such  report  shall  have  been  approved  by  the  county  superintendent  and  one 
copy  retumea  to  the  district  clerk. 

omo. 

School  laws,  1914. 

Sec  7595.  No  person  shall  be  employed  to  teach  in  any  public  school  in  Ohio  for 
less  than  $40  a  month.  When  a  scnool  district  has  not  sufficient  money  to  pay  its 
teachers  such  salaries  as  are  provided  in  this  section  for  ei^t  months  of  the  year 
after  the  board  of  education  of  such  district  has  made  the  maximum  legal  school  levy, 
three-fourths  of  which  shall  be  for  the  tuition  fund,  then  such  school  district  may 
receive  from  the  State  treasurer  sufficient  money  to  make  up  the  deficiency. 

School  laws,  1912. 

[P.  78]  Sec.  7595.  No  person  shall  be  employed  to  teach  in  any  public  school  in 
Ohio  for  less  than  $40  per  month.  When  a  school  district  has  not  enough  money  to 
]3ay  its  teachers  $40  per  month,  for  eight  months  of  the  year,  after  the  board  of  educa- 
tion of  such  district  nas  made  the  maximum  leeal  school  levy,  three-fourths  of  which 
shall  be  for  the  tuition  fund,  then  such  school  district  shall  receive  from  the  State 
treasurer  sufficient  money  to  make  up  the  deficiency. 

[P.  140]  Sec.  7784.  Boards  of  education  shall  require  all  teachers  and  superintend- 
ents to  keep  the  school  records  in  such  manner  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  report 
amiually  to  the  county  auditor  and  State  commissioner  of  common  schools,  as  required 
by  the  provisions  of  this  title,  and  shall  withhold  the  pay  of  such  teachers  and  super- 
intendents as  fail  to  file  the  reports  required  of  them. 

[P.  140]  Sec.  7786.  No  clerk  shall  araw  an  order  on  the  treasurer  for  the  payment 
of  a  teacher  for  services  until  the  teacher  files  with  him  such  reports  as  are  required 
by  the  State  commissioner  of  public  schools  and  the  board  of  education,  a  l^al  cer- 
tificate of  qualification,  or  a  true  copy  thereof,  covering  the  entire  time  of  service,  and 
a  statement  of  the  branches  tau^t.  But  oraers  may  be  drawn  for  the  payment  of 
special  teachers  of  drawing,  painting,  penmanship,  music,  gymnastics,  or  a  foreign 
language,  on  presentation  of  a  certificate  to  the  clerk,  signed  by  a  majority  of  the 


pay  the  teachers  and  superintendents  of  their  respective  districts  their  regular  salary 
lor  the  week  they  attena  the  institute  upon  the  teachers  or  superintendents  presenting 
certificates  of  full  regular  daily  attendance,  signed  by  the  president  and  secretary  or 
such  institute.  If  the  institute  is  held  when  the  public  schools  are  not  in  session, 
such  teachers  or  superintendents  shall  be  paid  for  actual  daily  attendance  as  certified 
by  the  president  and  secretary  of  such  institute,  for  not  less  than  four  nor  more  than 
six  days  of  actual  attendance,  to  be  paid  as  an  addition  to  the  first  month's  salary 
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after  the  inatitute,  bv  the  board  of  education  by  which  such  teacher  or  Bupenntendent 
is  then  employed,  tn  case  he  or  she  is  unemployed  at  the  time  of  the  institute,  such 
salary  shall  be  paid  by  the  board  next  employing  such  teacher  or  superintendent,  if 
the  term  of  employment  begins  within  three  months  after  the  institute  closee. 

OKLAHOMA. 
School  laws,  1912. 

pp.  251  Sec.  71.  The  clerk  of  the  district  shall  draw  orders  on  the  treasurer  of  the 
district  for  moneys  in  the  hands  of  such  treasurer  which  have  been  apportioned  to  or 
raised  by  the  district,  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  teachers'  wages,  and  apply 
such  money  to  the  oayment  of  wages  of  such  teachers  as  shall  have  been  employed 
by  the  district  boara.    - 

[P.  331  Sec.  106.  The  district  board  of  each  district  shall  contract  with  and  hire 
(^ualifiea  teachers  for  and  in  the  name  of  the  district,  which  contract  shall  be  in  writ- 
ing and  shall  specify  the  wages  per  week  or  month  as  agreed  upon  by  l^e  parties, 
and  such  contract  shall  be  filed  in  the  district  clerk's  office,  and,  in  conjunction  wilii 
the  coimty  superintendent,  may  dismiss  such  teacher  or  teachers  for  incompetency, 
cruelty,  or  immorality. 

[P.  61J  Sec.  177.  llie  said  union  district  may  provide  for  taxes  for  the  purpoee  ol 
piurchasing  a  building  or  furnishing  proper  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
school,  or  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  necessary  expenses  and  paying  teachers,  but 
shall  be  governed  m  all  respects  by  the  law  herein  provided  for  levying  and  collect- 
ing district  taxes. 

[P.  53]  Sec.  178.  At  a  meeting  called  for  such  purpoee  prior  to  the  15th  day  of 
June  of  each  year,  the  trustees  shall  make  an  itemized  estimate  of  the  amount  of 
funds  needed  for  the  payment  of  teachers'  wages  and  for  payment  of  contingent 
expenses,  and  they  shall  present  to  the  board  of  county  commissioners  a  certified 
estimate  of  the  rate  of  tax  required  to  be  raised  for  such  purpose,  and  the  county 
commissioners  shall  cause  the  same  to  be  extended  upon  the  tax  rolls  and  collected 
as  other  taxes,  and  when  collected,  the  same  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  treasurer  of 
said  board  of  trustees  to  be  paid  out  by  him  on  the  oraer  of  said  board  of  trustees. 
But  in  no  case  shall  the  tax  for  teachers  wages  and  other  contingent  expenses  exceed 
in  any  one  year  3  mills  on  the  dollar  on  the  taxable  property  of  the  county.  All 
indebtedness  created  by  said  board  of  trustees  for  the  purpose  above  mentioned  in 
excess  of  80  per  cent  of  the  tax  so  levied  shall  be  void  as  against  said  fund  but  may 
be  recovered  from  the  individual  members  voting  to  create  the  same. 

[P.  54]  Sec.  191.  The  board  of  trustees  shall  employ  a  suitable  person  who  shall 
take  charge  of  said  school  and  teach  the  same  and  shall  be  known  as  the  principal 
of  such  school;  and  the  trustees  shall  furnish  such  assistant  teachers  as  tney  may 
deem  necessary  and  shall  provide  the  salaries  thereof. 

[P.  59]  Sec  213.  The  teachers  of  the  schools  for  that  class  of  children,  either  white 
or  colored,  that  are  the  fewer  in  numbers  in  any  district,  having  separate  schools,  shall 
be  paid  out  of  the  county  separate  school  funds;  and  for  such  purpose  the  school  dis- 
trict board  shall  draw  their  warrant  on  the  county  clerk  of  their  county  in  favor  of  the 
teachers  of  such  separate  schools  in  such  districts,  and  the  county  clerk  shall  draw 
his  warrant  on  ^e  county  treaaurer  for  such  amount,  which  shall  he  paid  out  of  the 
separate  school  fund  of  such  county  in  the  order  of  its  registration  and  presentation: 
Provided,  however ,  That  the  county  clerk  shall  not  draw  on  separate  school  fimd  for 
any  greater  amount  for  teachers  employed  for  any  district  than  is  paid  the  like  num- 
ber of  teachers  for  the  like  time  by  the  school  district  for  teaching  in  the  other  schools 
of  said  district.  No  contract  shall  be  let  or  allowance  be  made  for  building  such  house 
in  any  sum  in  excess  of  the  moneys  or  bonds  of  such  district  expended  for  the  building 
of  a  schoolhouse  in  such  districts  for  the  children  of  the  other  class. 

OREGON. 

School  laws,  1911. 

[P.  33]  Sec.  50.  The  county  school  superintendent  shall  make  an  apportionment 
of  the  entire  school  fund  then  in  the  county  treasury  on  the  first  Monday  in  October 
in  each  year,  and  at  such  other  times  during  the  year  as  he  may  deem  advisable.  The 
county  school  fund,  collected  in  pursuance  of  the  school  tax  levied  by  the  county 
court,  shall  be  apportioned  in  the  following  manner:  In  October  he  shall  apportion 
$100  to  each  diBtrict  in  his  coimty  that  has  reported  to  him  as  required  by  law.  At 
the  same  time  he  shall  apportion  to  each  district  in  his  county  fc  for  each  teacher 
employed  by  such  district  during  the  12  months  immediately  preceding  such  appor- 
tionment who  has  attended,  for  a  period  of  at  least  16  hours,  an  annual  county  insti* 
tute  or  State  teachers'  association  held  during  the  12  months  immediately  preceding 
the  time  of  making  such  apportionment. 
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[P,  38]  Sec.  69.  The  county  superintendent  shall  require  teachers  before  begin- 
ning to  teach  in  any  school  district  in  his  county  to  register  in  his  office,  if  they  lukve 
not  previously  done  so,  their  coimty  certificates  or  State  papers,  and  file  a  copy  of 
their  contracts,  and  should  any  teacher  fail  so  to  register  his  or  her  certificate  or  State 
paper,  and  file  a  copy  of  his  or  her  contract  in  the  office  of  the  county  superintendent 
before  banning  to  teach  in  any  district  in  his  county,  said  teacher  shall  forfeit  to 
the  said  district  the  full  amount  of  salary  for  the  time  taught  before  said  certificate,  or 
State  paper,  or  contract  were  so  filed. 

IP.  43j  Sec.  83.  Teachers  shall  keep  a  register  showing  the  name,  sex,  and  daily 
attendance  of  all  persona  attending  their  schools,  copies  of  their  programs,  classifica- 
tion of  their  pupils,  the  point  in  the  State  course  of  study  where  each  class  began  and 
closed,  and  sucn  other  <£iita  as  the  State  board  of  education  may  require  and  file  the 
same  "mth  the  clerk  at  the  close  of  their  terms.  The  last  month's  salary  of  a  teacher 
shall  not  be  paid  until  his  register  is  submitted  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  and  until 
said  officer  nnda  by  examination  that  the  r^;ister  has  been  properly  kept,  and  enters 
upon  the  register  a  certificate  to  that  effect. 

[P.  47]  Sec.  93.  The  school  board,  at  a  general  or  special  meeting  called  for  that 
purpK)Be,  shall  hire  teachers,  and  shall  make  contracts  with  such  teachers  which  shall 
specify  the  wages,  number  of  months  to  be  taught,  and  time  employment  is  to  begin, 
aa  agreed  upon  by  the  parties,  and  shall  file  such  contracts  in  the  office  of  the  district 
clerk,  and  a  copy  thereof  in  the  office  of  the  county  superintendent. 

[P.  47]  Sec.  94.  If  any  school  board  shall  draw  a  warrant  on  the  school  fund  for 
wages  of  any  teacher  who  does  not  hold  a  valid  teacher's  permit,  certificate,  or  diploma, 
ana  lay  the  same  before  the  board  of  inspection,  such  district  shall  forfeit  its  proportion 
of  the  school  fund  for  the  current  year. 

[P.  671  Sec.  153.  The  clerk  of  each  school  district  shall  reftise  to  draw  an  order  for 
the  teachers'  wages  for  the  last  month  until  the  teacher's  redster,  copy  of  program, 
classification  of  pupils,  where  each  class  began  and  closed  in  the  State  course  of  study, 
and  such  other  oata  as  may  be  required  by  the  State  board  of  education  or  the  county 
superintendent,  shaU  have  been  examined,  approved  by  the  clerk,  and  filed  in  his 
office. 

PENKSTLYANIA. 
School  laws,  1911. 

[P.  22]  Sec.  403.  The  board  of  school  directors  shall  have  the  power  to  fix  the  sala- 
ries of  teachers. 

[P.  65]  Sec.  1206.  When  a  school  board  of  directors  is  compelled  to  dose  any  school 
or  schools  on  account  of  contagious  disease,  the  destruction  or  damage  of  the  school 
building  by  fire,  or  other  causes,  unless  otherwise  provided  in  their  contracts  of  em- 
ployment, the  school  district  shall  be  liable  for  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  of  said 
school  or  schools  for  the  term  for  which  they  were  engaged. 

f  P.  66]  Sec.  1210.  The  minimum  salary  of  every  teacher  in  the  public  schools  of 
this  Commonwealth,  holding  a  professional  or  State  certificate,  who  has  taught  success  • 
fully  for  two  years  and  presents  a  certificate  to  that  effect  from  the  proper  superin- 
tenaent,  shall  be  $50  per  school  month.  The  minimum  salary  of  every  other  teacher 
in  the  public  schools  of  this  Commonwealth  shall  be  $40  per  school  month. 

[P.  66]  Sec.  1211.  The  minimum  salaries  of  teachers,  as  hereinbefore  fixed,  shall 
be  increased  from  |50  to  $55,  and  from  $40  to  $45,  per  month:  Provided^  The  general 
assembly  incr^ises  the  appropriation  for  public  schools  to  provide  necessary  funds  for 
such  increase  in  minimum  salaries  under  the  i)rovisions  of  this  act. 

fP.  66]  Sec.  1212.  The  increase  in  all  salaries  made  necessary  by  the  minimum 
salaries  herein  fixed,  over  the  salaries  paid  in  each  school  district  in  this  Conmion- 
wealth  in  the  school  year  beginning  on  the  first  Monday  of  June,  1906,  shall  be  paid 
out  of  the  State  appropriation  for  public  schools. 

BHODE  ISLAND. 
School  laws,  1910. 

[P.  15]  Sec.  2.  The  sum  of  $120,000  shall  be  apportioned  by  the  commissioners 
of  the  piinlic  schools  of  the  several  towns,  as  follows:  The  siun  of  $100  shall  be  appor- 
tioned for  each  school,  not  to  exceed  15  in  number  in  any  one  town;  the  remamder 
shall  be  apportioned  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  from  5  to  15  years  of  age, 
inclusive,  in  the  several  towns,  according  to  the  school  census  then  preceding.  Tne 
money  appropriated  from  the  State  as  aforesaid  shall  be  denominated  "Teachers' 
money,  **  and  shall  be  applied  to  the  wages  of  teachers,  and  to  no  other  purpose. 

[P.  23]  Sec.  9.  The  selection  of  teachers,  and  the  election  of  superintendent  in 
such  towns  as  do  not  unite  for  the  employment  of  a  superintendent,  and  the  entire 
care,  control,  and  management  of  the  public-school  interest  of  the  several  towns,  shall 
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be  vested  in  the  school  committee  of  the  several  towns,  and  they  shall  also  draw  all 
orders  icr  ihe  payment  of  their  expenses. 

[P.  25]  Sec.  1.  In  case  any  city  or  town  shall  p»av  or  cause  to  be  paid  any  of  thfi 
piiblic  money  to  any  persoti  for  teaching  as  aforesaia  who  did  not,  at  the  time  of  sudi 
teaching,  hold  such  certificate,  then  the  commissioner  of  the  said  public  schools  shall 
deduct  a  simi  equal  to  the  amount  paid  from  the  amount  of  the  State's  money  due 
such  cities  or  towns  before  giving  his  order  in  favor  of  such  cities  or  towns  for  any  d 
thepublic  money  imder  the  provisions  of  chanter  66. 

[r.  981  8bg.  1.  The  annual  salary  of  a  teacner  regularly  employed  in  any  public 
school  of  this  State,  except  in  the  case  of  persons  engaged  in  practice-teaching  m  tiie 
State  or  city  training  schools,  on  or  after  the  first  day  of  September,  in  the -year  1910, 
shall  not  be  less  than  $400.  Any  town  conforming  to  the  provisions  of  this  section  of 
this  act  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  from  tiie  State,  annually,  for  each  teacher  employed 
for  the  school  year,  a  sum  equal  to  one-half  of  the  excess  $J0O  is  over  the  average  salary 
paid  to  any  teacher  for  the  school  year  of  such  town  ending  in  tne  year  1909. 

SOTTTH  CABOLINA. 
School  laws,  1918. 

[P.  25]  Sbo.  1761.  The  board  of  trustees  shall  have  authority  to  employ  teachen 
from  those  having  certificates  from  their  county  board  of  examiners,  or  from  the  State 
board  of  education,  and  fix  their  salaries. 

[P.  61]  Sbo.  1919.  The  board  of  commissioners  are  vested  with  power  to  regulate 
sahiries  of  teachers  and  officers. 

SOTTTH  DAKOTA. 
School  laws,  1911. 

[P.  431  Sec.  136.  Teachers  shall  be  employed  only  upon  the  exhibition  of  the 
teachers  certificate  valid  in  the  county  where  emploved,  and  then  only  upon  a  written 
contract  signed  by  the  teacher  and  at  least  two  of  the  members  of  the  district  school 
board,  which  shall  specify  the  date  at  or  about  which  the  school  shall  b^n,  the  length 
of  time  it  shall  continue,  the  wages  per  month  and  the  time  of  payment  thereof,  and 
said  contract  shall  be  signed  in  duplicate. 

TENNESSEE. 
School  laws,  1918. 

[P.  59]  Sbo.  10.  The  county  board  of  education  shall  have  the  power  to  select 
teachers  and  fix  their  salaries. 

TEXAS. 
School  laws,  1918. 

JP.  18]  Sbo.  43B.  Teachers  who  attend  the  county  teachers'  institutes  shall  receive 
full  pay,  as  provided  under  their  contract,  for  each  day  they  are  absent  from  the  schools 
they  hAve  contracted  to  teach  and  are  in  actual  attencuince  at  the  sessions  of  said 
institutes. 

[P.  23]  Seo.  57.  The  State  and  county  available  school  funds  shall  be  used  exclu- 
sively for  the  payment  of  teachers'  ana  superintendents'  salaries  and  fees  for  taking 
scholastic  census. 

[P.  31]  Sec.  72.  Any  teacher  desiring  to  teach  in  any  city,  town,  or  district  in  this 
State  shallj  before  contracting  with  any  board  of  trustees,  or  with  any  city  school 
board,  exhibit  a  teacher's  certificate,  valid  in  the  city,  town,  or  school  district;  and 
any  teacher  who  shall  teach  in  any  public  school  in  this  State  without  having  a  valid 
certificate  shall  not  receive  from  tne  free  school  funds  any  compenaation  for  such 
service. 

[P.  31]  Sbo.  74.  Trustees,  in  making  contracts  with  teachers,  shall  determine  the 
salary  to  be  allowed,  or  wages  to  be  paid,  upon  the  following  rates  of  tuition:  To 
teacners  holding  first-grade  certificates,  not  more  than  $2.50;  to  those  holding  second' 
grade  certificateiB,  not  more  than  $2;  and  to  such  as  hold  third-grade  certificates,  not 
more  than  |1.50  per  month  per  capita  shall  be  allowed  for  pupils  within  the  scholastic 
age,  and  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  trustees  or  teachers  to  demand  as  a  condition  of  ad- 
mittance into  school  the  payment  of  extra  tuition  of  pupils  of  scholastic  age:  Proviid, 
That  in  no  event  shall  teachers  holding  permanent  certificates  receive  from  thepublic 
free  school  fund  more  than  $85  per  month,  or  those  holding  first-grade  certificates 
receive  from  the  public  free  school  fund  more  than  $75  per  month,  and  those  holding 
second-grade  certificates  more  than  $60  per  month,  and  those  holding  third-grade 
certificates  more  than  $40  per  month:  Provided^  That  this  restriction  sluill  not  apply 
to  salaries  of  teachers  in  districts  which  levy  a  local  tax  for  school  purposes. 
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(P.  55]  Sec.  138.  The  amount  contracted  by  trustees  to  be  paid  a  teach^  shall  be 
paid  on  a  check,  dra^n  bv  a  majority  of  the  tnistees,  on  the  county  treasurer  (depos- 
itory), and  approved  by  the  count v  superintendent.  The'check  sluill  in  all  instances 
be  accompaiiied  by  the  affidavit  of  the  teacher  that  he  is  entitled  to  the  amount  spec- 
ified in  the  check,  as  compensation  under  his  contract  as  teacher. 

XTTAH. 
School  lavs,  1918. 

[P.  4^  Sec.  1839.  No  teacher  shall  be  entitled  to  any  compensation  for  teaching 
in  any  district  school  unless  he  is  the  holder  of  a  certificate,  valid  and  in  force  in  the 
county  where  such  school  is  taught:  Provided^  That  if  a  t^icher's  certificate  shall 
expire  by  its  own  limitations  within  six  weeks  of  the  close  of  the  term  the  holder  may 
finish  such  term  without  reexamination  or  renewal  of  certificate:  Provided  further.  That 
teachers  of  special  subjects  and  substitutes  employed  temporarily  may  be  paid  tnough 
they  hold  no  certificates. 

[P.  46]  Sec.  1853.  Females  employed  as  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State 
shall  in  all  cases  receive  the  same  compensation  as  is  allowed  to  male  teachers  for  the 
like  services,  when  holding  the  same  grade  certificates. 

[P.  50]  Sec.  1867.  No  part  of  the  school  funds  shall  be  used  otherwise  than  for  the 
payment  of  teachers'  salaries,  except  as  provided  otherwise  in  this  section. 

(P.  91]  Sec.  1912.  The  members  of  the  board  of  education  and  the  clerk  thereof 
shall  have  the  power  and  authority  to  administer  oaths  in  proof  of  claims  and  accounts 
against  said  corporation,  and  no  claim  or  account  except  the  salaries  of  teachers  and 
janitors  shall  be  audited  or  allowed  bv  the  board  of  education  unless  the  correctness 
of  the  same  shall  be  proved  under  oath. 

[P.  15]  Sec.  1870x.  In  districts  of  the  State  where  the  revenues  derived  from  the 
State,  county,  and  district  school  tax  levied  are  insufficient  to  enable  school  trustees 
to  employ  a  teacher  or  teachers  for  a  period  of  at  least  28  weeks,  and  the  board  of  county 
commissioners  of  the  county  in  which  said  school  district  or  districts  are  located  has 
made  a  school  tax  levy  of  4  mills,  and  the  school  district  trustees  have  levied  a  dis- 
trict tax  of  5  mills,  and  there  is  not  a  sufficient  amount  from  the  allotment  of  State 
and  county  and  the  district  school  moneys  after  the  necessary  current  expenses  are 
paid  from  the  district  fund  to  raise  the  amount  for  the  payment  of  teachers  to  the  sum 
of  $525  for  each  teacher  in  the  district  for  the  current  school  vear,  the  county  superin- 
tendent shall  m£d[e  report  thereof,  giving  the  amount  avaiLeible  in  such  districts  for 
the  payment  of  teachers  in  the  school  year,  together  with  an  itemized  account  of  the 
expenditures  of  any  part  of  the  district  tax  for  current  expenses,  verified  by  oath  to 
the  State  superintenaent  of  public  instruction,  not  later  than  the  15th  day  of  May  in 
such  year.  The  State  superintendent  shall,  by  the  15th  day  of  Jime  of  such  year,  make 
to  the  State  auditor.  State  treasurer,  and  the  State  board  of  examiners  report  of  the 
scHool  disdicts  so  reported  to  him,  with  the  county  or  counties  in  which  they  are 
located,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  county  superintendents  thereof.  And 
there  shall  be  paid  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  State  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
a  sufficient  sum  to  make  the  amount  available  for  the  payment  of  teachers  in  each  of 
such  school  districts  to  aggregate  $525  for  each  teacher  for  the  school  >rear,  for  the  use 
of  the  school  district  appl)dng  therefor:  Provided,  That  school  is  maintained  in  the 
district  for  at  least  28  weeks  in  the  school  year:  Provided  further,  That  no  di^rict 
affected  by  this  section  shall  employ  more  than  one  teacher  except  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  county  superintendent  of  schools,  and  after  such  recommendation  has  the 
approval  of  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction:  Provided  further.  That  no 
teacher  shall  be  enaployed  in  anv  district  affected  by  this  appropriation  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  State  board  of  education. 

VEBMONT. 
School  laws,  1911. 

[P.  25]  Sec.  990.  The  board  of  school  directors  shall  employ  teachers  and  fix 
their  compensation. 

[P.  36]  Sec.  1025.  The  time  not  exceeding  four  days  actually  spent  by  a  teacher 
in  attendance  upon  a  meeting  of  the  State  teachers'  association,  upon  eduational 
meetings  held  by  the  superintendent  of  education  or  town  union  superintendent, 
and  the  time  actually  spent  by  a  teacher  in  visiting  schools  when  so  instructed  by  the 
town  or  union  superintendent,  dining  any  one  term,  shall,  in  determining  the  com- 
pensation of  the  teacher  and  the  number  of  weeks  of  school,  be  accounted  the  same  as 

if  teachins 

[P.  36]  Sec.  1.  A  teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  any  town  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  monthly  payment  of  wages  due  under  the  contract  of  said  teacher  with  wid 
town,  provided  such  teacher  demands  of  the  board  of  school  directors  such  monthly 
payment. 
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VntOINIA. 
School  laws.  1911. 

[P.  651  Sec.  75.  The  pay'of  a  teacher  in  the  public  echoola  of  this  State  shall  nolbe 
goveraea  by  the  daily  average  attendance  of  pupils,  provided  the  average  attendance 
of  pupils  exceeds  10. 

[P.  163.]  Sec.  87.  The  school  month  shall  consist  of  four  weeks  of  five  school  dtys 
each,  and  deduction  shall  be  made  from  the  pay  of  teachers  for  every  day  they  lose 
except  such  days  as  shall  have  been  declared  legal  holidays  by  the  district  school 
boaros. 

[P.  1601  Sec.  71.  The  board  of  school  trustees  of  any  school  district  in  which  the 
puDlic  scnool  has  been  closed  for  sufficient  cause  before  the  expiration  of  period  for 
which  it  was  required  by  contract  to  continue  is  hereby  authorized,  with  the  written 
approval  of  the  division  superintendent,  to  pay  the  teacher  of  every  such  school  u 
much  salary  as  may  be  due  for  the  time  the  school  was  taught. 

[P.  1601  Sec.  73.  The  proceeds  of  State  and^  county  school  funds  must  be  used 
exclusively  for  the  pay  of  teachers.  The  district  school  fund  ariainff  from  the  di»- 
trict  school  tax  is  under  the  control  of  the  district  school  board,  and  £all  be  used  for 
building  and  furnishing  schoolhouses  and  defraying  the  contingent  expenses  of  the 
schools  of  the  district. 

[P.  137]  Sec.  183.  The  board  of  trustees  shall  employ  teachers  and  dismisB  them 
when  delinquent,  inefficient,  or  in  any  wise  unworthy  of  the  position:  Provided,  That 
no  school  board  shall  employ  or  pay  any  teacher  from  the  public  funds  unless  the 
teacher  shall  hold  a  certincate  in  full  force,  according  to  the  jprovisions  of  this  section 
1476  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  free  public  schools  in  counties:  And  providedfurAer, 
That  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  school  board  of  any  city  or  any  town  constitating[^a 
separate  school  district  to  employ  or  pay  any  teacher  from  the  public  funds  if  mid 
teacher  is  the  brother,  sister,  wife,  son,  or  daughter  of  any  member  of  said  board. 

WASHINQTON. 

School  laws,  1913. 

[P.  110]  Sec.  226.  No  board  of  directors  shall  draw  any  order  or  warrant  for  the  salary 
of  any  teacher  for  the  last  month  of  his  or  her  service  until  the  reports  herein  required 
shall  have  been  made  and  the  same  approved  by  the  county  superintendent:  Pro- 
vided,  That  in  all  schools  acting  under  tne  direction  of  the  city  superintendent  the 
report  of  such  superintendent  shall  be  accepted  by  the  county  superintendent  and 
the  directors  in  heu  of  the  teachers'  reports,  and  that  when  there  is  no  city  superin- 
tendent, the  report  of  the  principal  shall  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  the  teacher's  report 

[P.  113]  Sec.  238.  He  [county  auditor]  shall  not  coimtersign  and  register  the  warrant 
in  payment  of  the  last  month's  salary  of  teachers  in  districts  of  the  third  class  until 
he  shall  receive  due  notice  from  the  county  superintendent  that  the  teacher's  final 
report  has  been  made  to  the  said  county  superintendent. 

TP.  122]  Sec.  258.  Every  teacher  holding  a  valid  certificate,  and  employed  in  a 
public  school  in  a  county  where  an  institute  is  held,  must  attend  such  institute  during 
its  whole  time. 

[P.  123]  Sec.  261.  When  the  institute  is  held  during  the  time  when  a  teacher  is 
employed  in  teaching,  his  pay  shall  not  be  diminishea  by  reason  of  his  attendance, 
when  certified  to  by  the  county  superintendent,  and  in  addition  to  the  actual  attend- 
ance earned  by  the  district,  an  additional  attendance  shall  be  credited  to  the  district, 
determined  by  multiplying  the  average  daily  attendance  by  ike  number  of  days  the 
teacher  attended  the  institute. 

WEST  vntaiNiA. 

School  laws,  1911. 

[P.  15]  Sec.  17.  If  at  the  end  of  any  month  of  school  the  average  daily  attendance 
for  that  month  has  been  less  than  35  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  pupils  enu- 
merated in  that  subdistrict,  the  board  of  education  may  dismiss  the  teacher  and  discon- 
tinue the  school,  and  the  teacher  shall  not  be  entitled  to  or  receive  any  further salvy. 

[P.  191  Sec.  21.  If  the  maximum  levy  of  25  cents  for  the  teachers'  fund  shall  not  pro- 
duce Bumcient  money  with  the  other  sources  of  revenue,  including  any  balance  to  tiie 
credit  thereof  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  and  the  amount  of  the  general  school  funds 
apportioned  to  the  district,  to  pay  the  ssdaries  of  the  necessary  number  of  teachers  at 
the  minimum  rate  of  salary  fixed  by  law  for  the  schools  of  the  district  for  ^e  term  of 
eix  months,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  tne  State  superintendent  of  free  schools  to  deposit 
with  the  treasurer  of  the  board  of  education,  to  the  credit  of  the  teachers'  fund,  asuffi- 
cientamountto  make  up  the  deficiency;  and  thesaid  State  superintendentisaulJiorised 
to  withhold  from  the  distribution  made  on  the  per  capita  basis  a  sufficient  amount  of 
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the  general  school  fund ,  not  exceeding  in  any  one  year  $75,  for  this  purpose .  If  it  shall 
appear  to  said  State  superintendent  tnat  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  of  the  proper 
grade  for  the  schools  of  the  district  can  not  be  procured  at  the  minimum  rate  of  salary, 
jywing  to  the  payment  of  larger  salaries  in  neighboring  districts  or  elsewhere  in  the  State, 
he  may  fix  tne  salaries  of  such  teachers  above  the  nunimum.  but  not  above  the  salaries 
of  teachers  of  like  grades  in  neighboring  cities:  Provided,  Fifth,  that  if  in  any  mans- 
terial  or  independent  district  of  the  State  a  levy  of  12^  cents  on  the  $100  for  the  buud- 
ing  fund  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  all  the  outiay  for  necessary  expenses  for  the  school 
year  properly  chai:^able  to  the  building  fund,  such  as  repairs,  fuel,  janitor  service, 
and  institute  per  diem,  and  not  including  the  purchase  of  land  or  the  erection  of  new 
buildings,  then  it  shaU  be  the  duty  of  the  State  superintendent  to  make  requisition 
upon  the  auditor  for  a  sufficient  sum  out  of  the  general  school  fund,  not  exceeding 
915,000  in  any  one  year,  for  the  purpose  of  supplementing  building  funds  of  the  dis- 
tricts entitled  to  such  assistance. 

[P.  24]  Sec.  27^.  The  board  of  education  of  the  several  districts  shall,  at  their  first 
meeting  of  each  school  year  on  the  first  Monday  in  July,  determine  the  number  of 
teachers  that  may  be  employed  in  the  several  scnool  subdistricts  and  fix  the  salaries 
that  shall  be  paid  to  the  teachers.  In  determining  the  salaries  thev  shall  have  regard 
to  the  grade  of  teachers'  certificates,  fixing  to  each  grade  the  salary  tnat  shall  be  paid  to 
teachers  of  said  grade  in  the  several  subdistricts  as  follows :  Teachers  having  certificates 
of  the  grade  of  number  one  shaU  be  paid  not  less  than  $40  per  month ;^ose  holding 
certificates  of  thegrade  of  number  two,  not  less  than  $35  per  month;  and  those  holding 
certificates  of  the  grade  of  number  three,  not  less  than  $30  per  month.  And  the  trustees 
of  the  several  subdistricts  shall  in  no  case  transcend  or  aiminish  the  salaries  so  fixed 
in  any  contract  they  may  make  with  teachers. 

[P.  25]  Sec.  29.  The  board  of  education  of  any  district  or  independent  district  may 
pay  the  teachers  of  their  district  such  salaries  in  addition  to  the  minimum  salary 
nxed  by  law,  as  hereinbefore  provided,  as  they  may  see  proper,  having  regard  to  the 
grade  of  the  teachers'  certificates;  and  where  they  establisn  a  nign  or  graded  school  em- 
ploying two  or  more  teachers  the  board  may  fix  a  higher  erade  of  salary  to  be  paid  the 
teachers  of  any  such  high  or  graded  school,  and  grade  tneir  salaries  according  to  the 
conditionB  existing  in  such  schools. 

[P.  49]  Sec.  99.  When  a  teacher  has  taught  according  to  his  contract  for  one  month 
he  shall  make  out  a  monthly  summaiy  thereof,  and  have  it  countersigned  by  the  trus- 
tees, settingforth  that  the  school  has  been  taught  as  therein  reported,  and  deliver  said 
summary  to  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  education,  who  shall  thereupon  issue  an  order 
for  the  salary  of  such  teacher  for  that  mont|^  on  the  sheriff,  duly  signed  bv  the  presi- 
dent and  secretary,  payable  out  of  the  teachers'  fund.  But  if  the  secretary  be  a  teacher 
Hie  order  for  his  salary  shall  be  signed  by  the  president  and  one  other  member  tiiereof . 
[P.  49]  Sec.  100.  At  the  close  of  the  term  the  teacher  shall  return  the  report  to  the 
secretary  of  the  board  of  education,  who  shall  examine  it  and,  if  found  correct,  file 
it  in  his  office,  and  if  the  enumeration  has  been  properly  taken  and  reported  as  required 
in  sections  101  and  102  he  shall  issue  and  deliver  to  such  teacher  an  order  for  the  bal- 
ance due  on  his  salary,  payable  as  hereinbefore  provided .  But  unless  such  register  be 
properly  kept  and  returned  the  teacher  shaU  not  be  entitled  to  the  payment  of  the 
oalance  of  his  salary. 

[P.  50]  Sec.  102.  The  report  of  the  enumeration  shall  be  verified  by  the  affidavit 
of  the  person  who  made  it  to  the  effect  that  he  used  all  means  in  his  power  to  make  it, 
and  that  he  believes  it  to  be  correct.  He  shall  deliver  such  report  to  the  secretary  of 
the  board  of  education  with  the  term  report  of  such  school,  on  or  not  later  than  the 
first  day  of  April,  and^  unless  such  enumeration  be  properly  taken  and  reported  by  the 
teacher  within  the  time  required  herein,  the  secretary  shall  deduct  nrom  the  last 
month's  salary  of  such  teacher  such  amount  as  may  be  necessary  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  taking  said  enumeration  as  hereinafter  provided  for. 

[P.  77]  Sec.  187.  The  president  and  the  board  of  re^nts  of  the  State  normal  school 
and  its  Branches,  upon  tne  receipt  of  the  reports  required  under  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter,  shall  issue  requisition  upon  the  auditor  of  the  State  for  tne  total  amount 
of  salary  due  the  teachers  in  each  normal  school  for  the  month  covered  by  the  report, 
which  sum  shall  be  remitted  to  the  treasurer  of  the  executive  committee  of  each  nor- 
mal school,  but  in  no  instance  shall  the  amount  paid  out  for  all  normal  schools  for  any 
one  montibi  exceed  one- tenth  of  the  amount  appropriated  for  the  support  of  the  normal 
school  and  its  branches  for  that  year. 

43665**— 14 23 
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WISCONSIN. 

School  laws,  1911. 

[P.  65]  Sec.  6.  The  inhabitants  of  any  echool  district  qualified  to  vote  at  a  echool 
district  meeting  when  assembled  at  the  first  and  at  each  annual  meeting  in  their  dis- 
trict or  at  any  adjournment  thereof  in  their  district  shall  have  power  to  vote  such  tai 
as  the  meeting  shall  deem  proper  for  the  payment  of  teachers^  wages  in  the  diBtrict: 
Provided.  That  for  such  purpose,  in  all  school  districts  having  an  average  attendance 
at  school  for  the  year  of  15  scholars  or  less,  not  more  than  $350  shall  be  raised  in  any 
one  year;  in  all  school  districts  having  an  average  attendance  of  not  more  than  30  nor 
leas  than  15  scholars,  not  more  than  ^50  shall  be  raised  in  any  one  year;  and  in  aU 
school  districts  having  an  average  attendance  of  not  more  than  40  nor  less  than  30 
scholars,  not  more  than  $550  shall  be  raised  in  any  one  year. 

[P.  71 J  Sec.  430a.  The  total  amount  of  school-district  tax  hereafter  levied  in  any 
school  district  in  this  State  in  any  one  year  for  building,  hiring,  and  purchasing  any 
school  building,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  schools,  including  teachers'  wages  and 
incidental  expenses,  shall  not  exceed  2  per  cent  of  the  total  asseBsed  valuation  of  the 
taxable  property  in  such  school  district  lor  the  preceding  year. 

[P.  112]  Sec.  446a.  No  order  shall  be  drawn,  countersigned,  or  paid  which  is  in 
favor  of  any  person  who  has  taught  school  in  said  district  when  not  holding  a  certificate 
of  qualifications  therefor  as  provided  bv  law,  nor  for  the  payment  of  which  the  money 
has  not  been  appropriated  according  to  law,  and  no  order  shall  be  drawn  for  any  money 
received  from  the  school-fund  income  for  any  other  purpose  than  the  payment  of 
teachers*  wages. 

[P.  131]  Sec.  460.  The  teacher  shall  make  in  writing  and  transmit  to  the  board  or 
county  superintendents  a  report  concerning  any  matter  relating  to  his  school  in  such 
manner  as  the  board  or  the  superintendent  may  prescribe;  and  any  teacher  who  shall 
willfully  neglect  or  refuse  to  make  entries  in  the  register  as  above  required  shall  forfeit 
his  wages  for  teaching  during  the  time  of  such  refusal  or  neglect. 

[P.  164]  Sec.  474a.  Any  school  district  may,  by  vote,  at  any  annual  or  lawfully 
called  special  meeting,  authorize  the  district  board  to  borrow  money  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  six  montns  for  the  purpose  of  paying  teachers'  wages  and  usual  sdiool 
expenses,  not  exceeding  the  amount  of  the  district  taxes  voted  for  such  purpcees  at 
such  meeting,  to  be  collected  with  the  next  levy. 

[P.  252]  Sec  558.  The  town  clerk  shall  apportion  all  school  money  received  from 
the  State  and  also  all  raised  by  the  town,  among  the  several  districts  and  parts  of 
districts  within  the  town,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  persond  between  tne  ages 
of  4  and  20  years  residing  in  eacn,  taking  such  number  from  the  last  annual  report 
of  their  respective  district  clerks.  No  money  shall  be  apportioned  to  any  district  or 
part  of  a  district,  except  as  herein  provided^  and  as  provided  in  section  554  of  this 
chapter,  by  the  discretion  of  the  State  siipermtendent,  unless  the  last  annual  report 
of  such  district,  verified  by  the  affidavit  of  the  district  clerk,  shall  show  that  all  scnool 
money  received  from  the  State  by  such  district  has  been  used  in  paying  a  l^allv 
qualified  teacher,  and  that  a  common  school  has  been  taught  in  such  district  by  such 
teacher  for  at  least  eight  months  during  the  year  ending  with  the  date  of  such  report. 

Session  laws,  1913. 

Chap.  434.  School  districts  must  pay  their  teachers  not  less  than  $40  per  month 
each  in  order  to  share  in  the  distribution  of  the  school  fund. 

WYOMING. 

School  laws,  1918. 

[P.  37]  Sec  1938.  In  all  cases  where  there  are  moneys  belonging  to  the  school- 
house  fund  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  district  treasurer  of  any  school  district, 
and  the  board  of  directors  thereof  are  satisfied  that  such  moneys  are  not  required  to 
build  a  Bchoolhouse  or  schoolhouses  in  said  district,  or  repair  or  furnish  iJie  same, 
such  moneys  may  be  transferred  and  accredited  to  the  teachers'  fund  and  applied  to 
the  payment  of  teachers.  And  the  board  may  abo  in  like  manner  transfer  a  surplus 
of  the  teachers'  fund  to  the  fund  for  building  schoolhouses  when  required. 

IP.  41]  Sec  1955.  The  district  board  shall  employ  all  teachers  necessary  for  the 
schools  of  the  district  and  pay  them  by  draft  on  the  treasurer. 

[P.  44]  Sec.  1967.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  teacher  of  every  district  school  or 
graded  school  to  make  out  and  file  with  the  district  clerk,  at  the  expiration  of  each 
term  cf  the  school,  a  full  report  of  the  whole  number  of  scholars  admitted  to  the  school 
during  such  term,  distinguishing  between  male  and  female,  the  names  of  such  scholara, 
the  number  of  days  each  scholar  attended  the  same,  the  aggregate  number  of  days  of 
attendance  of  said  schools,  the  textbooks  used,  the  branches  taught,  and  tiie  number 
of  pupils  engaged  in  the  study  of  each  of  said  branches.    Any  teacher  who  shall 
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neglect  or  refuse  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  this  section  shall  forfeit  his  or 
her  wages  for  teaching  such  school,  at  the  discretion  of  the  district  board. 

[P.  49]  Sbo.  1988.  The  schoolhouse  fund  shall  consist  only  of  tuLOs  collected  in 
the  district,  and  all  other  school  moneys  belonging  to  the  district  shall  go  to  the 
teacheis'  fund  and  shall  be  applied  to  no  other  use  except  the  payment  of  teachers' 
salaries  m  the  district. 

[P.  60]  Sec.  2020.  No  person  shall  teach  or  supervise  a  public  school  in  the  State 
of  Wyoming  and  receive  compensation  therefor  out  of  any  Dublic  fund  who  at  the 
time  of  rendering  such  services  is  not  the  holder  of  a  ceitincate  granted  under  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter. 

[P.  76)  Sec.  2073.  After  suitable  buildings  are  secured  as  hereinabove  provided 
for  the  carrying  on  of  said  high  school,  the  trustees  shall  employ  some  suitable  person 
to  take  charge  of  said  school,  who  shall  be  known  as  the  principal  of  said  school,  and 
who  shall  possess  such  qualifications  as  may  be  prescribed  by  said  board  of  trustees, 
except  that  said  principal  shall  be  required  to  possess  at  least  five  years'  experience 
in  teaching,  and  the  trustees  shall  funiish  such  assistant  teachers  as  they  may  deem 
necessary,  and  shall  designate  the  salaries  which  shall  be  paid  such  principal  and 
iwrintnnt  teachets. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

LAWS  RELATING  TO  COUlfTY  SUPERIHTENDEIITS'   SALARIES. 


ALABAMA. 
School  laws,  1911. 

[P.  24]  Sec.  2.  Each  county  Buperintendent  shall  receive  4  per  centum  of  all  public 
State  moneys  l^Uy  disbursed  in  his  county  not  to  exceed  the  sum  of  $1,800  for  any 
calendar  year:  Providcdf  If  the  county  boara  of  education  of  any  countv  eliould,  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  board,  require  the  full  time  of  the  countv  supeiintendent  in  the  ai»- 
chai^  of  the  duties  of  his  office,  the  said  county  board  shall  Ax  his  compensation  on  a 
salary  basis  instead  of  a  per  centum  on  disbursements  as  otherwise  provioed  in  this  sec- 
tion, and  said  salary  shall  be  fixed  at  a  sum  not  less  than  |I,000  per  annum,  payable  in 
12  equal  monthlv  payments  in  the  same  manner  and  out  of  the  same  moneys  as  otiier 
teachers  are  paid,  nis  name  being  placed  on  the  pay  roll  with  the  other  teachers.  To 
aid  the  county  superintendent  in  the  discharge  of  nis  duties,  the  county  board  of  educa- 
tion may  employ  such  assistants  as  they  may  deem  necescnry.  These  assistantB  shall 
be  paid  on  the  same  manner  as  other  teachers  of  the  county^  are  paid. 

[r.  201  Sec.  1711.  For  their  compensation  they  shall  receive  4  per  cent  of  all  State 
money  legally  disbursed  by  them,  not  to  exceea  the  sum  of  $l,S0O  for  any  oiJend«r 
year.  For  au  moneys  received  and  disbursed  by  them,  the  county  supenntendente 
shall  account  to  the  superintendent  of  education,  as  now  provided  by  law. 

ABIZONA. 

Session  laws,  1912. 

[P.  591]  Ch.  93.  The  countv  superintendents  of  schools  shall  be  paid  the  foIlowiii|( 
amounts,  which  shall  be  for  full  services,  including  the  conduct  of  teacher's  exami- 
nations: 

Glass  1,  $2,400  and  actual  and  necessary  traveling  expenses. 

Class  2, 12,400  and  actual  and  necessary  traveling  expenses,  not  to  exceed  $250  per 
annum. 

Class  3,  $1,500  and  actual  and  necessary  traveling  expenses. 

Class  4,  $2,000  and  actual  and  necessary  traveling  expenses,  not  to  exceed  $250  per 
annum. 

Class  5,  $1,800  and  actual  and  necessary  traveling  expenses. 

Class  7,  $900  and  actual  and  necessary  traveling  expenses,  not  to  exceed  $250  per 
annum. 

Class  8,  $2,000  and  actual  and  necessary  traveling  expenses,  not  to  exceed  $300  per 
annum. 

Class  9,  $600  and  actual  and  necessary  traveling  expenses,  not  to  exceed  $250  per 
annum. 

Class  10,  $1,800  and  actual  and  necessary  traveling  expenses. 

Class  11,  $1,000  and  actual  and  necessary  traveling  expenses,  not  to  exceed  $250  per 
annum. 

Class  12,  $1,500  and  actual  and  necessary  traveling  expenses,  not  to  exceed  $250  per 
annum. 

Class  13,  $1,400  and  actual  and  necessary  traveling  expenses. 

Class  14,  $1,500  and  actual  and  necessary  traveling  expenses. 

[P.  11]  Sec.  20.  The  county  superintendent  of  school  shall  be  elected  for  a  period 
of  two  years,  and  shall  hold  office  imtil  his  successor  shall  have  qualified. 

ABXAKSAS. 
School  laws,  1911. 

[P.  25]  Sec.  2.  The  compensation  of  the  county  superintendent  shall  be  paid  out  of 
the  general  school  fund  of  their  respective  counties  and  shall  be  drawn  bv  a  wanaDt 
signed  by  the  county  clerk  and  allowed  by  the  county  court  or  judge  of  his  county. 
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Said  compeuaadon  shall  be  as  follows:  Each  superintendent  shall  receive  the  same 
salary  as  the  county  judge  of  his  county,  but  no  superintendent's  salary  ehall  exceed 
$1,290  a  year,  nor  in  any  case  be  less  than  $600  per  year:  Provided,  That  county  super- 
intendents shall  receive  the  fees  paid  in  each  county  for  examination  for  licenses  to 
teachers,  in  addition  to  the  salary  specified  herein:  And  provided  further.  That  the 
salary  for  the  last  quarter  of  each  year  of  hia  service  shall  not  be  paid  until  the  county 
treasurer  shall  see  in  person  that  tne  proper  records  for  the  year  have  been  filed  among 
thepermanent  records  of  the  county  superintendent's  office. 

[P.  43]  Sec.  15.  County  court  shaU  set  aside  fund  for  salon/. — ^For  the  purpose  of  pay- 
ing the  salary  of  the  county  superintendent  the  county  court  shall  at  the  first  term 
after  the  collector  of  the  State  shall  have  paid  to  the  county  treasiirer  all  funds  due  the 
common  schools,  before  said  sums  are  pro-rated,  or  creditea  such  district  of  the  county, 
set  aside  the  salary  herein  mentioned,  said  salaries  shall  be  placed  in  the  coirnty 
treasury*  to  the  creoit  of  the  coimty  superintendent,  and  shall  be  Known  as  the  "county 
superintendent's  fund."  Said  salary  shall  be  i)aid  to  the  county  BUi>erintendent 
quarterly  and  shall  be  drawn  by  warrant,  as  provided  in  section  14  of  thiB  act. 

[P.  44]  Sec.  3.  Fees  for  examination. — ^The  fees  paid  for  examination  for  license  to 
teachers  shall  be  set  aside  and  applied  toward  the  payment  of  said  county  superin- 
tendent's salary. 

CAIJ70BKIA. 
Sohool  laws,  1913. 

[P.  5]  Sec.  3.  A  superintendent  of  school  for  each  county  shall  be  elected  by  the 
qualified  electors  thereof  at  each  gubernatorial  election :  Provided^  That  the  legislature 
may  auUiorize  two  or  more  counties  to  unite  and  elect  one  superintendent  for  the 
counties  so  uniting. 

8kc.  1552.  Each  county  superintendent  shall  receive  his  actual  and  necessary 
traveling  expenses,  said  expenses,  to  be  allowed  by  the  board  of  supervisors,  and  to  be 
paid  out  of  tne  county  general  fund:  Provided,  That  this  amount  snail  not  exceed  $10 
per  district  per  annimi :  Provided  further,  That  in  any  city  and  county  each  300  pupils 
enrolled  in  such  city  and  county^  as  shown  by  the  last  report  to  the  supeiintenc&nt  of 
public  instruction,  shall  be  considered  equal  to  one  school  dustrict. 

COLORADO. 
Session  laws,  1918. 

[P(  160]  Oh.  55,  Seo.  1.  For  the  purpose  of  providing  for  and  regulating  the  com- 
pensation of  county  and  other  officers,  the  several  counties  of  this  State  shall  be  clas- 
sified with  reference  to  population  and  divided  into  five  classes,  as  follows:  Git^  and 
county  of  Denver  shall  oe  a  county  of  the  first  class;  Boulder,  £l  Paso,  Las  Animas, 
Pueblo,  Teller,  and  Weld  Counties  shall  be  counties  of  the  second  class.  Fremont, 
Larimer,  €rarfield,  Mesa,  and  Otero  Oountiee  shall  be  counties  of  the  third  class. 
Adams,  Arai>ahoe,  Alamosa,  Archuleta,  Bent,  Chaffee,  Cheyenne,  Clear  Creek, 
Conejos,  Costilla,  Crowley,  Delta.  Douglas,  Es^le,  Elbert,  Gilpin,  Gimnison,  Huer- 
fono,  Jefferson,  Kit  Carson,  La  Plata,  Lake,  Lmcoln,  Logan,  Montezuma,  Montrose, 
Morgan,  Ouray,  Park,  PhiUips^Pitkin,  Prowers,  Rio  Grande,  Routt,  Saguache^  San 
Juan,  San  Miguel,  Sedgwick,  Washington,  and  Yuma  Counties  shall  be  counties  of 
the  fourth  class.  Baca,  Custer,  Dolores,  Grand,  Hinsdale,  Jackson,  Kiowa,  Mineral, 
Moffat,  Rio  Blanco,  and  Summit  Counties  shall  be  counties  of  the  fifth  class.  The 
comities  of  the  fourth  class  shall  be  divided  into  two  divisions,  known  as  '^A"  and 
"B."  The  counties  comprising  division  ''A'*  shall  be  Adams,  Arapahoe,  Chaffee, 
Clear  Creek,  Crowley,  Conejos,  Delta,  Gilpin,  Huerfano,  Jefferson,  Kit  Carson,  La 
Plata,  Lake,  Lincoln^  Logan,  Montrose,  Morgan.  Prowers,  Routt,  San  Miguel,  and 
Yuma;  and  the  counties  comprising  division  '^B  shall  be  Alamosa,  Archuleta,  Bent, 
Cheyenne,  CoetUla,  Douglas,  Eagle,  Elbert,  Gunnison,  Montezuma,  Ouray,  Park, 
I^iDips,  Pitkin,  Rio  Grande,  Saguache,  San  Juan,  Sedgwick,  and  Washington. 

Sohool  laws,  1918. 

[P.  16]  Sbc.  6.  There  shall  be  a  county  superintendent  of  schools  in  each  county, 
whose  term  of  office  shall  be  two  years,  and  whose  duties,  qualifications,  and  com- 
pensation shall  be  prescribed  by  law. 

DELAWABE. 
Sohool  laws,  1909. 

[P.  35]  Sec.  23.  The  general  superintendence  of  all  free  public  schools  in  each  of 
the  coimties  of  this  State  shall  be  vested  in  a  superintendent  of  schools  for  each  county. 
On  the  second  Tuesday  in  July,  A.  D.  1898,  tne  governor  shall  appoint  one  suitable 
person  to  be  superintendent  of  schools  for  New  Castle  County,  one  sidtable  person  to 
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be  superintendent  of  schools  for  Sussex  County,  and  one  suitable  person  to  be  super- 
intendent of  schools  for  Kent  County,  whose  term  of  office  shall  expire  on  the  sectnid 
Tuesday  in  July,  A.  D.  1899;  the  governor  shall  appoint  a  suitableperaon  to  be  super- 
intendent of  scnools  for  each  county  of  the  State,  whose  term  of  office  shall  be  for  two 
years,  or  until  his  successor  has  duly  qualified,  and  such  appointment  be  made 
Dienmally  thereafter,  and  whose  duties  snail  begin  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  July 
following  his  appointment.  He  shall  be  entitled  to  a  salary  of  $1,200,  payable  quar- 
terly, for  each  year  that  he  continues  to  hold  said  office. 

IXOBIDA. 
Sohool  laws,  1911. 

[P.  871  Sec.  1.  That  the  salaries  of  coimty  superintendents  of  public  instmctioii 
be  based  upon  the  total  annual  receipts  of  each  county  for  school  purposes*  4pcludiiig 
special  school  district  taxes,  and  excepting  borrowed  money,  as  k>11ows:  In  counties 
where  the  receipts  are  less  than  $14,000  the  salary  shall  not  be  less  than  $50  per  month; 
in  counties  where  the  receipts  are  more  than  $14,000  and  less  than  $20,000,  the  salary 
shall  be  not  less  than  $75  per  month*  in  counties  where  the  receipta  are  more  than 
$20,000  and  less  than  $40,000,  the  salary  shall  not  be  less  than  $100  per  m<Hitli:  in 
counties  where  the  receipts  are  more  than  $40,000  and  less  than  $70,000,  the  saury 
shall  not  be  less  than  $125  per  month*  in  counties  where  the  receipts  are  more  than 
$70,000  and  less  than  $100,000,  the  salary  shall  not  be  less  than  $150  per  month;  in 
counties  where  the  receipts  are  more  than  $100,000  and  less  than  $120,000,  the  salary 
shall  not  be  less  than  $175  i>er  month;  in  counties  where  the  receipts  are  more  than 
$120,000  and  less  than  $200,000,  the  salary  shall  not  be  less  than  $200  per  month. 

GXOBGIA. 
SeBSion  laws,  1918. 

[P.  180]  Seo.  1.  The  term  of  office  of  the  county  superintendent  of  schools  in  each 
and  ever^countjr  of  the  State  of  (leoigia  dball  begin  with  the  first  d&y  of  January,  1913, 
and  terminate  with  the  first  day  of  January,  1917;  and  that  the  said  county  superin- 
tendent of  schools  shall  be  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years,  as  now  provided  by  law,  at 
the  same  time  and  place  as  State  and  county  officers. 

[P.  108]  Sbo.  15.  Be  it  further  enacted^  Inat  each  county  school  superintendent 
within  the  State  of  Georgia  shall  receive  a  minimum  salary  of  $450  per  annum,  and  an 
annual  allowance  of  $150  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  expense  of  visiting  the 
schools  within  his  county  at  least  every  60  days,  or  a  total  of  $600,  which  salary  shall 
be  paid  out  of  the  school  runds  of  Georgia  monthly;  and  in  addition  thereto,  the  county 
board  of  education  shall  allow  such  additional  compensation  for  the  services  to  be 
rendered  as  may  be  in  their  judgment  proper  and  just. 

IDAHO. 
School  Uw8, 1918. 

[P.  15]  Sbo.  35.  There  shall  be  elected  in  each  county  in  the  State  of  Idaho,  at  the 
general  election,  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  who  shall  reside  at  the  county 
seat  of  the  county  in  which  he  is  elected,  and  who  shall  hold  his  office  for  a  term  of 
two  years,  from  and  after  his  taking  charge  of  the  same,  and  until  his  successor  shall 
have  been  elected  and  qualified. 

ILLINOIS. 
School  laws,  1911. 

[P.  7]  Seo.  5.  On  Tuesday  next  after  the  first  Monday  in  November,  1910,  and 
quadrennially  thereafter,  there  shall  be  elected  by  the  qualified  voters  of  every  county 
of  this  State  a  county  superintendent  of  schools,  who  shall  enter  upon  the  oischaige 
of  his  duties  on  the  nrst  Monday  of  December  after  his  election. 

[P.  106]  Seo.  27.  County  superintendents  elected  hereafter  shall  receive  for  their 
services  in  counties  which,  according  to  the  census  of  1900,  contained  a  populatinHi 
not  exceeding  12,000,  $1,250  per  annum;  in  counties  which,  according  to  the  census 
of  1900,  contamed  a  ]population  of  more  than  12,000  and  not  exceeding  20,000,  $1,500 
pjer  annum;  in  counties  which,  according  to  the  census  of  1900,  contained  a  popula- 
tion of  more  than  20,000  and  not  exceeaing  28,000,  $1,800  per  annum;  in  counties 
which,  according  to  the  census  of  1900,  contained  a  population  of  more  than  28,000 
and  not  exceedmg  36,000,  $2,000  per  annum;  in  counties  which,  according  to  the 
census  of  1900,  contained  a  population  of  more  than  36,000  and  not  exceeding  50,000, 
$2,250  i>er  annum;  in  counties  which,  according  to  the  census  of  1900,  contained  a 
population  of  more  than  50,000  and  not  exceeding  75,000,  $2,500  per  annum:  in 
counties  which,  according  to  the  census  of  1900,  contained  a  population  of  more  tiian 
75,000  and  not  exceeding  100,000,  $2,750  per  annum;  and  in  counties  ^i^ch,  accord- 
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In^  to  the  censofl  of  1900,  contained  a  population  of  more  than  100,000,  $7,500  per 
annum,  payable  quarterly  from  the  State  school  fund:  Prtmded,  however.  That  the 
board  of  supervisors  or  b<^uxl  of  county  conunissioners  may  allow  additional  compen- 
sation for  such  services,  payable  quarterly  from  the  county  treasury.  The  auaitor 
in  malring  his  warrant  to  any  county  for  the  amount  due  it  from  the  State  school  fund 
shall  deduct  from  it  the  several  amounts  for  which  warrants  have  been  issued  to  the 
county  superintendent  of  said  county  since  the  preceding  apportionment  of  the  State 

school  fund.  

INBIANA. 
School  laws,  1918. 

[P.  77]  Sec.  1.  In  counties  containing  more  than  77,000  inhabitants^  according  to 
the  last  preceding  United  States  census,  the  board  of  county  commissioners  of  each 
of  such  counties  shall  be,  and  hereby  is,  authorized,  upon  the  petition  of  50  resident 
freeholders  of  such  county^  to  allow  an  additional  salary  to  the  county  superintendent 
of  schools  therein,  such  as  in  the  judgment  of  such  board  the  conditions  in  such  county 
and  the  work  required  of  such  superintendent  therein  may  justify,  not  exceeding 
$1,000  per  year,  payable  to  such  county  superintendent  of  schools  in  monthly  install- 
ments out  of  the  treasury  of  the  county. 

[P.  160]  8ec.  1.  The  township  trustees  of  each  county  of  this  State  shall  meet  at 
the  office  of  the  auditor  of  their  county  on  the  first  Monday  in  June,  1917,  at  10  o'clock 
a.  m.,  and  every  four  years  thereafter,  and  elect  by  ballot  a  county  superintendent 
for  their  county.  Sucn  county  superintendent  shall  enter  upon  the  duties  of  his 
office  August  16  following,  and  unless  sooner  removed  shall  hold  his  office  until  his 
successor  is  elected  and  qualified.  Before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  he 
shall  subscribe  and  take  an  oath  to  perform  faithfiDly  such  duties  according  to  law, 
which  oath  shall  be  filed  with  the  coimty  auditor. 

Session  laws,  1911. 

[P.  157]  Sec.  1.  No  person  shall  be  eligible  to  or  shall  hold  the  office  of  county 
superintendent  who  has  not  been  actively  enca^d  in  school  work  for  a  period  of  not 
less  than  2  years  out  of  the  10  next  preceding  nis  election,  and  hold  at  the  time  of  his 
election  eitner  3  years'  State  license,  a  60-months  license,  a  life,  or  professional  license 
granted  upon  examination  as  now  provided  by  law. 

[P.  157]^  Sec.  2.  The  county  superintendent  shall  recei\'e  a  salary  for  his  services 
as  lollows:  Adams,  Allen,  Bartholomew,  Benton,  Blackford,  Boone,  Cass,  Clark,  Clay, 
Clinton,  Daviess,  Dearborn,  Decatur,  ICekalb,  Delaware,  Dubois,  Elkhart,  Fayette, 
Floyd,  Fountain,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Gibson^  Grant,  Greene,  Hamilton,-  Hancock, 
Harrison,  Hendricks,  Heniy,  Howard,  Huntington,  Jackson,  Jasper,  Jay,  Jefferson, 
Jennings,  Johnson,  Knox,  Kosciusko,  Lake,  Lf^r&nge,  Laporte,  Xawrence,  Madison, 
Marion,  Marshall,  Martin,  Miami^  Monroe,  Montgomery,  Morgan,  Newton,  Noble, 
Orange,  Owen,  Parke,  Perry,  Pike,  Porter,  Posey,  Ptilaski,  Putnam,  Randolph, 
Ripley,  Rush.  Shelby,  Spencer,  Starke,  Steuben,  St.  Joseph,  Sullivan,  Tippecanoe, 
Tipton,  Vanaerburg,  Vigo.  Vermilion,  Wabash,  Warren,  Warwick,  Washington, 
Wayne,  Wells,  White,  Whitley,  $1,408.50;  Carroll.  Crawford,  and  Switzerland,  11,400; 
Umon,  11,325;  ScoU,  $1,000;  Brown,  $900;  and  Ohio,  $800. 

IOWA. 
Session  laws,  1918. 

p.  94]  Ch.  107.  County  superintendents  shall  receive  the  following  salary  pay- 
able monthly,  and  the  representatives  of  the  school  corporations  in  session  may  allow 
them  such  further  compensation  as  may  be  just  and  proper.  He  shall  receive  a  cAlary 
of  $1,500  j>er  year,  the  expenses  of  necessarv  office  stationery  and  postage,  and  those 
incurred  in  attendance  upon  meetings  called  by  the  superintend  ant  of  public  instruc- 
tion, claims  therefor  to  be  made  by  verified  statements  filed  with  the  coun^  auditor, 
who  shall  draw  his  warrant  on  tho  county  treasurer  therefor,  and  the  board  of  super- 
visors may  allow  him  such  further  sum  by  way  of  compensation  as  may  be  just  and 
proper. 

KANSAS. 
School  laws,  1918. 

Ch.  197,  Sec  220.  The  county  superintendents  of  public  instruction  shall  be 
allowed  b^  the  board  of  county  commissioners  of  their  respective  counties,  as  full 
compensation  for  all  their  services  in  the  performance  of  uieir  duties  required  by 
statute,  the  following  sums  and  no  more,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  coun^  treasury  in 
monthly  or  quarterly  installments;  said  compensation  shall  be  fixed  by  the  board 
of  county  commissioners  at  the  first  meeting  m  Julv  of  each  year,  based  on  the  enu- 
meration of  the  school  enumerator  for  that  year,  and  the  salary  so  fixed  shall  begin  on 
July  1  of  that  year: 
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In  counties  having  a  echool  population  of  lees  than  500,  the  county  Buperintendent 
shall  receive  for  each  day  actually  employed  in  the  dischaise  of  nia  autiea  in  his 
office  the  sum  of  $3  per  day  for  a  number  oi  days  not  to  exceed  180  in  any  one  adiool 
year.  In  counties  having  a  school  population  of  from  600  to  1^000,  he  shall  receive 
the  sum  of  $3  per  day  for  a  number  of  days  not  to  exceed  200  m  any  one  year.  In 
counties  having  a  school  population  of  from  1,000  to  1,500,  he  shall  receive  $750  per 
annum;  in  counties  containing  more  than  1,500  persons  of  school  age,  exclusive  of  those 
in  cities  of  the  first  and  second  class,  he  shall  receive  $800  and  $20  per  annum  for  each 
100  persons  of  school  age  in  excess  of  1,500  up  to  the  sum  of  $1,200:  Provided,  That  in 
each  county  the  county  commissioners  shall  add  to  the  salary  hereinbefore  provided 
the  sum  of  $1  per  annum  for  each  teacher  employed  in  the  county^  exclusive  of 
those  employed  in  cities  of  the  first  and  second  class:  Provided,  That  in  counties  of 
50,000  to  60,000  the  salary  of  the  county  superintendent  shall  be  $1,800,  and  in  conn- 
ties  of  60,000  to  90,000  or  more  population  the  salary  of  the  county  superintendent 
shall  be  $1,800  per  annum:  Provided  further,  That  if  the  county  superintendent  ehidl 
&dl  to  spend  at  least  two  hours  in  each  schoolroom  each  school  year,  so  as  to  observe 
for  at  least  two  hours  the  work  of  each  teacher  under  his  supervision,  the  county  com- 
missioners may  deduct  from  the  last  quarterly  installment  the  sum  of  $5  for  each 
delinquency. 

School  laws,  1911. 

[P.  55]  Sec.  220.  The  county  superintendents  in  the  several  counties  of  the  State 
of  Kansas  shall  receive  the  sum  of  $1  per  school  per  annum  as  traveling  expenses  in 
visiting  such  schools:  Provided,  That  in  no  case  shall  any  county  superintendent 
receive  traveling  expenses  for  schools  not  visited. 

[P.  50]  8eo.  211.  The  term  of  office  of  the  county  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction ebsAl  begin  on  ihe  second  Monday  in  May  of  each,  odd  year,  beginning  with 
the  year  A.  D.  1901. 

BJENTUGKY. 
School  laws,  1912. 

[P.  400]  Sec.  5.  The  county  superintendent  shall  be  elected  by  the  qualified 
voters  of  each  county  qualified!  to  vote  in  all  school  elections  at  the  reeular  November 
election  provided  by  law,  and  shall  hold  his  office  for  four  years  from  tae  first  Monday 
in  January  until  the  election  and  qualification  of  his  miccesabr. 

[P.  4011  Sec.  53.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  fiscal  court  to  pay  the  county^  superin- 
tendent an  annual  salary,  payable  monthly,  of  not  less  than  ^600,  after  tne  county 
superintendent  shall  have  satisfied  the  court  by  a  statement  subscribed  and  sworn 
toi>y  tlie  superintendent,  and  from  such  other  evidence  as  may  be  adduced,  that  he 
has  visited  in  the  schools  of  the  county  and  faithfully  executed  and  performed  the 
duties  of  his  office  efficiently  and  in  accordance  with  the  law.  Said  salary  shall  be 
paid  out  of  the  county  levy  as  the  salary  is  now  paid,  and  in  his  report  to  the  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  he  shall  state  the  full  amount  allowed  him  by  the  fiscal 
court  for  his  official  services,  and  provided  that  no  salary  shall  be  greater  tnan  $2,500. 

LOUISIANA. 
School  laws,  1912. 

[P.  24]  Sec.  27.  The  board  of  directors  of  public  schools  throughout  the  State  shall 
elect  or  appoint  a  superintendent  of  public  schools,  who  ehaU  hold  office  for  a  period 
of  four  years.  He  shall  not  be  otherwisd  employed,  except  in  a  parish  having  fewer 
than  30  white  teachers  the  parish  superintendent  may  act  as  principal  of  a  public 
school.  The  parish  superintendent  shall  be  ex  officio  secretary  of  the  board  ofdirec- 
tors  in  each  parish  of  tne  State,  the  parish  of  New  Orleans  excepted:  his  salary  shall 
be  fixed  by  me  board  of  directors:  Provided,  That  in  no  case  shall  it  oe  less  than  $600 
per  annum. 

KABTLAND. 
School  laws,  1912. 

[P.  36]  Sec  80.  The  person  or  persons  acting  as  secretary,  treasurer,  and  county 
superintendent  under  tne  provisions  of  this  article  shall  devote  their  whole  time  to 
puolic-school  business,  ana  shall  receive  such  compensation  as  the  board  of  county 
school  commissioners  may  direct. 

MICHIQAN. 
School  laws,  1911. 

[P.  227]  Sec.  187.  The  compensation  of  each  county  commissioner  of  schools  shall 
be  determined  by  the  board  of  supervisors  of  each  county,  respectively,  but  the  com- 
pensation shall  not  be  fixed  at  a  sum  lees  than  $500  per  annum  in  any  county  where 
there  are  50  schoolrooms,  and  not  less  ^an  $750  per  annum  where  there  are  more 
than  70  schoohxK>ms;  at  not  less  than  $1,000  per  annum  where  there  are  100  school- 
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rooms,  and  not  less  than  11.200  where  there  are  125  schoolrooms;  not  lees  than  $1,350 
where  there  are  150  schoolrooms;  not  less  than  |1,500  where  there  are  175  school- 
rooins;  not  lees  than  $2,000  per  annum  where  there  are  over  300  schoolrooms.  In  esti- 
mating the  number  of  schoolrooms  in  any  county,  graded  schools  operating  under  a 
general  charter  shall  be  included. 

[P.  801  Sec.  180.  There  shall  be  elected  at  the  election  held  on  the  first  Monday  in 
April,  1903,  and  every  fourth  year  thereafter,  in  each  county,  one  commissioner  of 
Bcnools.  whose  term  of  office  shall  commence  on  the  let  day  of  July  next  following 
his  or  her  election,  and  who  shall  continue  in  office  four  years,  or  until  his  or  her 
BUccesBor  shall  be  elected  and  qualified. 

MINNESOTA. 
School  laws,  1913. 

[P.  2901  Sec.  243.  Salariesof  county  superintendents,  except  as  hereinafter  provided, 
shall  be  fixed  by  the  county  board,  and  shall  not  be  less  than  a  sum  equal  to  $15 
or  $12.50  as  herein  provided  for  each  organized  public  school  in  the  county,  to  be 
reckoned  pro  rata  for  the  year  from  the  time  wnen  a  new  school,  organized  in  any 
district,  begins.  It  shall  be  fixed  at  not  less  than  $15  for  each  public  school  in  the 
county,  until  the  salary,  reckoned  on  the  basis,  reaches  $1,000^  and  in  counties  where 
the  salary,  reckoned  at  $15  per  school,  shall  exceed  $1,000,  it  shall  be  reckoned  on 
the  basis  of  not  less  than  $12.50  for  each  public  school  in  the  county,  until  the  salary 
reaches  $2,000;  but  in  no  county  shall  the  salary,  reckoned  on  the  basis  of  $12.50  for 
each  school,  be  less  than  $1,000:  Provided^  That  when  one  or  more  school  districts 
are  hereafter  discontinued  in  any  county  as  a  result  of  consolidation  the  salary  shall 
be  reckoned  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  schools  before  such  consolidation  was 
made.  In  any  county,  except  as  otherwise  provided  by  this  act.  the  salary  of  the 
county  superintendent  may  oe  fixed  by  the  coimty  board  at  sucn  sum  higher  than 
$2,000  as  tne  county  board  shall  determine. 

MISSISSIPPI. 
School  laws,  1912. 

[P.  91  Sec.  4501.  The  salary  of  the  county  superintendent  shall  be  paid  monthly 
out  of  the  county  school  funa,  on  allowance  of  the  board  of  supervisors  after  it  has 
approved  the  report  of  the  superintendent  required  to  be  made  to  it  every  month, 
ana  the  salary  is  fixed  at  5  per  centum  of  the  total  school  fund  received  by  the  county 
annually;  but  a  county  superintendent  shall  not  receive  more  than  $1,200  nor  less 
than  $720  per  annum;  and  in  fixing  the  salary  for  any  year  it  shall  be  based  on  the 
amoimt  of^  school  funds  received  during  the  preceding  scholastic  year:  Provided, 
The  board  of  supervisors  may  fix  the  salary  of  the  county  superintendent  to  an  amount 
between  $1,200  and  $1,800  without  reference  to  the  amount  of  the  school  fund;  and 
when  the  board  of  supervisors  so  fixes  the  salary  of  a  county  superintendent,  such 
county  superintendent  shall  not  pursue  any  other  secular  profession  or  business  of 
a  public  nature,  but  shall  devote  his  entire  time  to  the  duties  of  his  office.  Munici- 
palities constituting  separate  school  districts  and  rural  separate  school  districts  shall 
pty  their  proportionate  part  of  salary,  estimated  upon  the  amount  of  funds  received 
nom  the  State  distribution. 

MISSOUBI. 
School  laws,  1913. 

[P.  98]  Sec.  10938.  The  county  superintendent  shall  be  allowed  an  annual  salary, 
to  oe  paid  out  of  the  county  treasury,  as  follows:  In  counties  having  less  than  12,000 
population  he  ediall  receive  $700 1  m  counties  having  12,000  and  less  than  15.000 
population  he  shall  receive  $800;  m  counties  having  15,000  population  and  less  tnan 
18,000  he  shall  receive  $900;  in  counties  having  18,000  population  and  less  than  21,000 
he  shall  receive  $1,000;  in  counties  having  21,000  population  acd  less  than  24,000  he 
shall  receive  $1,100;  in  counties  having  24,000  population  and  less  than  27,000  he 
shall  receive  $1,200;  in  counties  having  27,000  population  and  less  than  30,000  he 
shall  receive  $1,300;  in  coimties  having  30,000  population  and  less  than  50,000  he 
shall  receive  $1,400;  in  counties  having  50,000  population  or  more  he  shall  receive 
11,500,  of  which  ^e  State  of  Missouri  shall  appropriate  annually  out  of  the  general 
revenue  fund  of  the  State  of  Missouri  $400  to  each  and  every  coimty.  At  each  regu- 
lar term  of  the  coimty  court  said  court  shall  order  a  warrant  in  favor  of  the  county 
superintendent  for  the  proportional  amount  of  his  salary  then  due  under  this  section, 
and  the  same  shall  be  paia  by  the  county  treasurer  out  of  the  county  revenue  fund. 

[P.  93]  Sec.  10929.  There  is  hereby  created  the  office  of  county  superintendent 
of  public  schools  in  each  and  every  county  in  the  State.  The  qualified  voters  of 
the  county  shall  elect  said  county  superintendent  at  the  annual  district  school  meet- 
ings held  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  April,  1911,  and  every  four  years  thereafter. 
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MONTANA. 

8ef  sion  laws,  1918. 

fP  454]  Ch  112.  The  county  officers  are  entitled  to  receive  as  an  annual  compoi- 
sation  or  salary  for  services  the  followinfi[:  Counties  of  the  first  class,  $2,0(X);  countieB 
of  the  second  class,  |1,500;  counties  of  the  third  class,  $1,500;  counties  of  the  fourth 
class  |1  500:  counties  of  the  fifth  class,  $1,500:  counties  of  the  sixth  class,  $1,200; 
counties  of  the  seventh  class,  $800;  counties  of  the  eighth  class,  $600. 

School  laws,  1918. 

rP  211]  Sec.  300.  A  county  superintendent  of  schools  shall  be  elected  in  each 
and  every  county  in  this  State  at  the  general  election  preceding  the  expiration  of 
the  term  of  office  of  the  present  incumbent  and  every  two  years  thereafter.  He 
shall  take  his  office  on  the  first  Monday  in  January  next  succeeding  his  election  and 
hold  for  two  years  and  until  his  successor  is  elected  and  qualified. 

NSBBASKA.  ^ 

School  laws,  1911.  I 

rP  65]  Sec.  1.  There  shall  be  a  county  superintendent  in  each  organised  comity,  I 

whose  term  of  office  shall  be  two  years,  and  who  shall  be  elected  at  the  same  time 
and  in  the  same  manner  as  other  county  officers. 

fP  65]  Sbc.  2.  The  county  commissioners,  at  the  first  regular  session  of  each  year, 
shall  determine  the  compensation  to  be  paid  to  the  county  superintendent;  but  in 
coimtiee  containing  a  school  population  of  15,000  or  more  such  compensatioa  eball 
not  be  less  than  $2,200  per  anniun.    In  counties  containing  a  schoolpopulatiott  of 
7  000  and  less  than  15,000  such  compensation  shall  not  be  less  than  $1 ,800  per  annum; 
in  counties  containing  a  school  population  of  6,000  and  less  than  7,000  such  compen- 
sation shall  not  be  less  than  $1,600  per  annum;  in  counties  having  a  school  popula- 
tion of  not  less  than  4,000  and  not  more  than  6,000  such  compensation  shalTnot  be 
less  than  $1,400;  in  counties  containing  a  school  population  of  2,500  and  less  than 
4  000  such  compensation  shall  not  be  less  than  $1,300  per  annum;  in  counties  con- 
taining a  school  population  of  2,000  and  less  than  2,500  such  compensation  shall  not 
be  less  than  $1,100  per  annum;  in  coimties  containing  a  school  population  of  1,500 
and  less  than  2,000  such  compensation  shall  not  be  less  than  $1,000  per  annum^  in 
counties  containing  a  school  population  of  less  than  1,500  the  county  superintenaent 
shall  receive  not  less  than  $5  per  day  for  each  day  actually  spent  in  the  performance 
of  the  duties  of  the  office,  but  the  total  compensation  of  this  class  shall  not  exceed 
$1,000  per  annum.    The  number  of  days  necessary  for  the  performance  of  said  duties 
shall  be  determined  by  the  county  superintendent,  but  the  number  of  days  so  em- 
ployed shall  not  be  less  than  two  times  the  number  of  districts  in  the  county,  and 
one  day  for  each  precinct  thereof,  for  the  examination  of  teachers.    The  county 
board,  at  their  option,  may  allow  the  county  superintendent  such  clerk  hire  and 
traveling  expenses  as  they  deem  necessary,  and  for  said  traveling  expenses  the  county 
superintendent  shall  present  such  sworn  statements  and  receipts  as  the  county  board 
may  require:  Provided,  Jn/wever,  That  in  counties  where  the  assessed  valuation  of  the 
coimty  IS  not  in  excess  of  the  sum  of  $500,000  the  number  of  days  necessary  for  the 
performance  of  said  duties  may  be  determined  by  the  board  of  county  commissioneEs; 
but  tie  number  of  days  so  employed  shall  not  be  less  than  two  times  the  number  of 
districts  in  the  county  and  one  day  for  each  precinct  thereof  for  the  examination  of 

teachers 

[P.  29]  Sec.  29.  For  performing  the  duties  hereby  imposed  it  shall  be  lawful  foi 
the  court  to  award  to  the  county  superintendent  such  compensation  as  in  its  judgment 
shall  be  just  and.right;  and  such  amounts  and  costs  of  court  shall  be  a  claim  against 
said  distjrict. 

NEW  JXBSET. 
Session  laws,  1912. 

[P.  651]  Sec.  22.  The  commissioner  of  education  shall,  by  and  with  the  consent  of 
the  State  board  of  education,  appoint  for  each  county  a  suitable  person  to  be  county 
superintendent  of  schools  of  that  county,  who  shall  hold  his  office  for  a  term  of  three 
years  from  the  date  of  his  appointment  and  until  his  successor  shall  have  been 
appointed  as  aforesaid,  unless  sooner  removed  for  cause  by  the  said  board. 

fr.  651]  Sec  23.  The  yearly  salary  of  a  county  superintendent  of  schools  hereafter 
appointed  shall  be  $3,000,  ana  such  salary  shall  be  paid  in  equal  monthly  payments, 
and  the  State  comptroller  shall,  on  the  order  of  the  commissioner  of  educaJdon,  draw 
his  warrantfor  suchjaalary  on  the  State  treasurer  in  favor  of  such  county  superintendenta 
ol  schools. 
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.     NSW  MEXICO. 
School  laws,  1909. 

[P.  209]  Sec.  18.  A  coiint^  superintendent  of  schoolB  for  each  county  bLaII  be 
elected  at  each  general  election  and  ahall  enter  upon  the  duties  of  his  omce  on  the 
first  day  of  January  following  his  election.  Said  county  superintendent  shall  hold 
office  for  two  years,  or  until  his  successor  shall  have  been  duly  elected  and  qualified^ 
unless  sooner  removed  for  cause. 

[P.  233]  Sxc.  2.  The  annual  compensation  of  the  county  school  superintendents 
may  be  paid  out  of  the  ^neral  county  school  fund  quarterlv  upon  warrants  issued  by 
the  board  of  county  commissioners  as  other  salaries  are  paid,  or  said  salary  may  be  in 
the  discretion  of  the  board  of  commissioners  paid  out  of  the  general  county  fund. 

[P.  211]  Sec.  21.  From  and  after  the  first  of  January,  1909,  the  county  superin- 
tendents of  the  several  counties  of  this  Territory  shall  receive  the  following  compen- 
sation, payable  from  the  general  school  fund  of  the  county,  in  monthly  installments 
on  warrants  of  the  probate  clerk,  drawn  on  the  county  treasurer  In  counties  of  10 
schoolrooms  or  less,  under  the  junsdiction  of  the  county  superintendent,  as  provided 
in  this  act,  used  for  general  school  purposes  at  least  three  months  in  the  year,  $300;  in 
counties  of  11  to  16  rooms,  as  aforesaid,  $600;  in  counties  of  17  to  25  rooms,  as  aforesaid, 
$800;  in  counties  of  26  to  33  rooms,  as  aforesaid,  $1,000;  in  counties  of  34  to  42  rooms, 
as  aforesaid,  $1,200;  in  counties  of  43  rooms  or  more,  as  aforesaid,  and  in  all  counties 
in  the  first  class  determined  by  the  latest  report  of  the  Territorial  traveling  auditor, 
$1,600:  Provided,  however.  That  the  salaries  as  fixed  by  this  section  shall  not  in  any 
event  exceed  one-third  ox  the  total  amount  collected  in  any  countv  from  the  tax  levy 
for  eeneral  school  purposes  in  any  years;  provided,  this  section  snail  not  take  effect 
untu  January  1, 1909.  Said  county^  superintendents  shall  be  entitled  to  office  expenses 
covering  stationery,  i>06tage,  printing,  etc.,  which  for  any  one  year  shall  not  exceed  4 
per  cent  of  their  respective  salaries.  These  expenses  shall  be  allowed  Quarterly  by  the 
Doard  of  county  commianoners,  on  presentation  of  itemized  and  certined  bills. 

NEW  TOBX. 
School  laws,  1918. 

[P.  86]  8ec.  386.  The  district  superintendents  elected  in  1911  shall  hold  office  until 
the  first  day  of  August,  1916.  The  full  term  of  office  of  the  district  superintendent  of 
schools  elected  in  1916  and  thereafter  shall  be  five  years  and  shall  commence  on  the 
first  day  of  August  next  after  his  election.  A  district  superintendent  of  schools,  unless 
removed,  shall  hold  office  until  his  successor  is  chosen  and  qualified. 

[P.  87]  Sec.  398.  Each  district  superintendent  shall  receive  an  annual  salary  from 
the  State  of  $1,200,,  payable  monthly  by  the  commissioner  of  education  from  mone^ 
ai)propriated  therefor.  The  supervisors  of  the  towns  composing  any  supervisory  dis- 
trict may»  bjr  adopting  a  resolution  by  a  majority  vote,  increase  the  salary  to  be  paid 
by  such  districts  to  its  district  superintendent.  Sudi  supervisors  must  thereupon  file 
with  the  clerk  of  the  board  of  supervisors  a  certificate  showing  the  amount  of  such 
increase.  The  board  of  supervisors  of  each  county  shall  levy  such  amount  annually 
by  tax  on  the  towns  composing  sudi  supervisory  districts  within  the  county. 

NOBTH  GABOUNA. 
School  laws,  1918. 

[P.  61]  Sec.  4135.  The  county  board  of  education,  on  the  first  Monday  in  July, 
1905,  and  biennially  thereafter,  shall  elect  a  county  superintendent  of  pubuc  instruc- 
tion, who  shall  hold  his  office  for  a  term  of  two  years  from  the  date  of  his  election  and 
until  his  successor  is  elected  and  qualified. 

[P.  65]  Sec.  4144.  The  salary  of  the  county  superintendent  of  schools  shall  be  fixed 
by  the  county  board  of  education.  It  shall  not  be  lees  than  $3  x>er  day  while  engaged 
in  the  service  of  the  public  schools.  The  county  board  of  education  may  fix  a  salary 
not  to  exceed  4  per  cent  of  the  disbursements  for  schools  under  his  supervision.  The 
county  board  of  education  of  any  county  whose  total  school  fund  exceeds  $15,000  may 
employ  a  county  superintendent,  for  all  of  his  time,  at  such  salary  as  may  be  fixed  by 
said  board. 

NOBTH  BABIOTA. 
School  laws,  1911. 

P.  14]  Sec.  17.  There  shall  be  elected  in  each  organized  county,  at  the  same  time 
ier  county  officers  are  elected,  a  county  superintendent  of  schools,  whose  term  of 

office  shall  be  two  years,  commencing  on  the  first  Monday  in  January  following  his 

election,  and  until  nis  successor  is  elected  and  qualified. 


oth< 
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[P.  17]  Sec.  34.  The  county  superintendent  of  schoob  shall  receive  an  annual  ahrf 
equal  to  that  paid  to  the  register  ol  deeds  of  his  county,  which  salary  shall  be  ptid 
monthly  on  tiie  warrant  of  tl^  county  auditor  on  the  county  treasurer,  and  in  additioD 
thereto  he  sh^  receive  10  cents  per  mile  for  the  distance  actually  and  necessuily 
traveled  by  Ibim  or  his  field  deputy  in  the  discharee  ol  his  duties  within  the  ooun^ 
and  in  attendance  at  meeting  of  county  superintendents  called  bv  the  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  as  provided  by  law.  He  ahaU  at  the  end  of  every  three  montba 
make  and  furnish  to  the  county  commissioners  an  itemized  statement  subscribed  aod 
sworn  to  of  the  distance  so  traveled  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  which  shall  be  audited 
and  paid  by  the  board  of  county  commissioners. 

OKLAHOMA. 
School  laws,  1918. 

[P.  11]|  8bc.  23.  Thereisherebycreatedtheofiiceof  county  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  for  each  county  in  Oklahoma,  which  office  shall  be  filled  as  heremafter 
provided  by  election  and  appointment,  and  when  elected  sliall  be  elected  at  the  same 
time  and  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  county  officers,  and  his  term  of  office  shall  be 
for  a  period  of  two  years,  or  until  his  successor  is  elected  and  qualified. 

[P.  16]  8bo.  43.  The  county  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  receive  an 
aimual  salary  to  be  paid  quarterly  out  of  the  county  treasury  by  order  of  the  county 
commissioner  as  follows:  In  counties  having  a  population  of  not  over  10,000,  $800;  in 
counties  having  a  population  over  10,000  ana  less  than  20,000,  $1 ,1^;  in  counties 
having  a  population  over  20,000  and  not  over  30,000,  $1,400;  in  counties  having  a  popu- 
lation over  80,000  aud  not  over  40,000,  $1,600;  in  counties  having  a  population  o\& 
40,000.  $1,800.  In  addition  to  the  annual  salary,  he  shall  receive  $1  for  each  school 
visited  within  the  jurisdiction,  as  provided  in  this  article:  Provided,  That  this  shall 
not  be  construed  to  include  more  than  one  visit  in  any  school  year. 

[P.  52]  Sbo.  1.  The  county  superintendent  shall  make  out  quarterly  a  statement 
of  necessary  traveling  expenses  incurrod  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  which  claim 
shall  be  audited  ana  paid  as  other  claims  against  the  county:^  Provided^  That  such 
sums  shall  not  exceed  $200  per  annum:  And  provided.  That  in  those  cases  where 
provision  is  already  made  by  law  for  the  payment  of  travelinjj^  expenses  of  the  county 
school  superintendent,  nothing  additional  shall  be  paid  to  said  superintendent  under 
the  provisions  of  this  section. 

School  laws,  1011. 

[P.  26]  Sec.  40.  There  shall  be  elected  by  the  legal  voters  of  each  county  at  the 
biennial  election  in  the  year  1900^  and  every  four  years  hereafter,  a  county  school 
superintendent,  who  shall  take  his  office  on  the  met  Monday  in  August  following 
his  election.  He  shall  hold  his  office  for  four  years  and  until  nis  successor  is  chosen 
and  qualified ;  but  the  present  office  of  the  county  superintendent  of  schools  is  not 
affected  bv  this  section  until  1900. 

[P.  26]  Sec.  42.  County  superintendents  of  the  several  counties  shall  receive  as 
compensation  for  their  services  the  following  annual  salaries,  payable  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  salaries  of  other  county  officers  are  paid,  and  wey  ehall  receive  no 
other  compensation  whatever:  Baker  County,  $1,500.  The  county  school  superin- 
tendent wall  make  out  quarterly  a  statement  of  the  necessary  traveling  expenses 
incurred  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  which  claim  shall  be  audited  and  paid  as 
the  other  claims  against  the  county:  Provided,  That  such  sum  shall  not  exceed  $400 
per  annum.  The  county  superintendent  shall  be  allowed  $150  aimually  for  traveling 
expenses.  Clackamas  County,  $900;  Clatsop  County,  $900;  Columbia  County,  $900, 
provided  he  shall  not  engage  in  teaching  during  the  term  of  office;  Cooe  County, 
$1,600;  Crook  County,  $1,600;  Curry  County,  $400;  Douglas  County,  $1,200.  'The 
county  superintend dut  shall  hire  a  clerk,  whose  salary  shall  not  exceed  $300  per  annum. 
Gilliam  County,  $500;  Grant  County,  $700;  Harney  County,  $1,000;  Jackson  County, 
$1,800.  A  sum  not  to  exceed  $200  per  annum  for  traveling  expenses.  Stenonapher 
for  sum  not  to  exceed  $300  per  annum.  Josephine  County,  $600;  Klamath  County, 
$1,200.  Said  county  school  superintendent  shall  engage  in  no  other  business  or 
occupation.  Lake  County,  $700;  Lane  County,  $1,500.  Sum  not  to  exceed  $300 
for  clerk  hire.  Lincoln  County,  $800;  $200  allowed  for  traveling  expenses.  Linn 
County,  $1,200.  Traveling  expenses  not  to  exceed  $200  and  clerk  nire  not  to  exceed 
$300perannum.  Malheur  County,  $1,000;  Marion  County,  $1,000.  Travelingexpenses 
not  to  exceed  $200  and  clerk  hire  not  to  exceed  $300  per  annum.  Morrow  Countv, 
$1,200;  Multnomah  County,  $2,500;  Polk  County,  $1,200;  Sherman  County^l.OOO; 
Tillamook  County,  $1,000;  Umatilla  County,  $1,800;  Union  County,  $1,650:  Wallowa 
County,  $1,200;  Wasco  County,  $1,200.  Traveling  expenses  not  to  exceed  $200  per 
annum.    Yamhill  County,  $1,200. 
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Session  laws,  1918. 

[P.  7601  Ch.  367.  The  county  superintendent  of  "Wheeler  County  shall  receive  an 
annual  salary  of  $600,  to  be  paid  aa  other  county  officers  are  paid. 

[P.  779]  Ch.  386.  The  county  superintendent  of  Washington  County  shall  receive 
as  compensation  for  his  services  $1,200  per  annum,  t)a3raDle  monthly,  and  he  may 
i^th  the  copsent  of  the  county  court  employ  an  office  aeputy  at  a  BBil&ry  not  to  exceed 
$60per  month. 

[F.  781]  Ch.  388.  The  county  superintendent  of  Banton  County  shall  receive  as 
compensation  for  his  services  the  sum  of  $1,300  per  annum. 

PENNSTLVAmA. 
School  laws,  1911. 

[P.  53]  Sec.  1104.  Every  four  years  there  shall  be  elected  as  herein  provided,  in 
every  county  in  this  Commonweialth,  a  person  to  be  known  as  the  county  superin- 
tendent. 

JP.  53]  Sec.  1105.  The  school  directors  of  each  county  of  this  Conmionwealth,  in 
which  a  county  superintendent  is  to  be  elected,  shall  meet  in  convention  at  the 
countv  seat  of  their  county,  in  the  courthouse,  or  some  other  suitable  place  to  be 
fiimisned  by  the  county  commissioners  at  the  expense  of  the  county,  on  the  second 
Tuesday  of  April,  1918,  and  on  the  same  day  of  every  fourth  year  thereafter,  and  by 
a  majority  vote  of  those  present,  elect  as  herein  provided  one  duly  qualified  person 
as  county  superintendent,  to  serve  for  four  years  from  the  first  Monday  of  May  next 
following:  Provided,  That  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  May,  1914,  county  superintendents 
shall  be  elected  as  herein  provided,  to  serve  from  the  first  Monday  in  June,  1914, 
until  the  first  Monday  in  May,  1918. 

[P.  57]  Sec.  1121.  The  annual  salary  of  each  countv  superintendent  elected  or 
appointed  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  paid  oy  the  State,  from  appropria- 
tions made  for  this  purpose,  or  from  the  appropriationB  for  the  pubHc  schools,  and 
shall  be  $15  for  each  of  the  first  100  schools  within  his  jurisdiction  at  the  time  of  his 
election,  and  $5  for  each  such  ^additional  school:  Provided,  That  the  salary  of  a 
county  superintendent  shall  not  be  lees  than  $1,500  x>er  annum;  but  a  convention 
of  school  directors,  assembled  for  the  purpose  #f  electing  a  county  superintendent, 
may  vote  him  a  salary  creator  thaifUie  amount  he  would  receive  by  this  act,  such 
increase  to  be  paid  in  all  cases  by  the  school  fund  appjortioned  to  the  school  districts 
over  which  such  county  superintendent  has  supervision  before  the  same  is  distrib- 
uted. The  salaries  of  county  superintendents  shall  be  paid  quarterly:  Provided,  That 
tiie  provisions  of  this  act  relatmg  to  the  amount  and  the  manner  of  determining 
salaries  of  county  superintendents  shall  not  take  effect  before  the  first  Monday^ 
June,  1914. 

SOUTH  CABOUNA. 
Session  laws,  1918. 

[P.  100]  Act  No.  64.  The  laws  with  reference  to  and  fixing  the  compensation  of 
and  sallies  to  be  paid  to  the  county  officers  shall  remain  the  same  as  now  provided 
by  law,  except  in  the  following:  Beaufort  County,  $600;  Chester  County,  $750; 
Cnarleeton  County,  $1,500;  Chesterfield  Coimty,  $l,Ci00  per  annum. 

Session  laws,  1918. 

[P.  613]  Ch.  345.  The  laws  with  reference  to  and  fixing  the  amoimt  of  salary  and 
compensation  to  be  paid  to  coimty  officers  shall  remain  as  now  provided  by  law. 
except  as  hereinafter  provided.  County  superintendents  as  k»11ows:  Barnwell 
County.  $1,200;  Cherokee  County,  $850;  Dorchester  County,  $800;  Darlington  County, 
$1,000  for  me  vear  1912,  and  after  January  1,  1913,  the  salaiy  of  the  countv  superin- 
tendent shall  De  $1,500,  and  he  shall  give  his  entire  time  to  the  duties  of  his  office 
after  January  1,  1913;  Sumter  County,  $1,300;  Union  County,  $900;  Williamsburg 
County.  $1,000. 

[P.  927]  Act  No.  498.  Taxes  are  levied  for  the  salaries  of  county  superintendents 
as  follows:  Aiken  County,  $1,200,  and  for  traveling  expenses  $50:  Provided^  That  after 
January  1, 1913,  the  saLury  ot  the  superintendent  of  eaucation  shall  be  $600;  Berkeley 
County,  $500;  Calhoun  County,  $900;  Clar^don  County,  $1,200;  Greenwood  County, 
$900;  Oconee  County,  $700. 

[P.  13]  Sec.  1717.  There  shall  be  elected  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  county 
a  county  superintendent  for  each  county,  who  shall  hold  his  office  for  a  term  of  four 
years  and  until  his  succeflsor  is  elected  and^  qualified,  except  in  the  counties  of 
Xnderson,  Bamberg.  Beaufort,  Berkeley,  Fairneld.  Hampton,  Lancaster,  Marion, 
Pickens,  Sumter,  WiUiamsburg,  and  York,  in  whicn  his  term  of  office  shall  be  two 
years. 
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SOUTH  DAKOTA. 
School  laws,  1911. 

[P.  8j  Sec.  21.  In  each  organized  county  at  the  first  general  election  held  altar  the 
admiasion  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota  to  the  Union,  and  every  two  vears  thereafter, 
there  shall  be  elected  a  superintendent  of  schools  whose  term  shall  be  two  yean, 
and  no  person  shall  be  eligible  for  more  than  four  years  in  succession. 

[P.  9]  Sec.  27.  The  county  superintendent  shall  receive  a  salar^r  pavable  monthly 
and  to  be  determined  as  foilows:  Bv  the  value  of  the  property  in  tneir  respective 
counties  as  fixed  by  the  State  board  of  equalization  for  the  preceding  year  and  bv 
the  population  of  tneir  respective  counties.  He  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  1  miU 
on  each  dollar  of  the  first  1100,000,  and  three-eighths  of  1  mill  on  each  dollar  from 
$100,000  to  1600,000,  and  one-fourth  of  1  mill  on  each  dollar  from  $000,000  to  $1,100,000, 
and  one-tenth  of  1  mill  on  each  dollar  from  $1,100,000  to  $2,600^000.  And  in  addition 
to  the  above-named  sum  he  shall  receive  for  the  first  1,000  inhabitants  within  his 
county  the  sum  of  $75.  for  each  additional  1,000  inhabitants  within  the  county,  or 
major  fraction  thereof,  ne  shall  receive  $50:  Provided,  That  he  shall  not  receive  mote 
than  $1,500  in  any  county  nor  any  other  compensation,  except  as  provided  in  section 
52:  Provided  further,  That  in  counties  having  an  assessed  valuation  of  less  than  $300,000, 
the  salary  snail  not  exceed  $200. 


School  laws,  1918. 

[P.  10]  Sec.  8.  There  shall  be  a  county  superintendent  for  each  county,  who  ehall 
be  elected  by  the  county  court  at  its  April  or  July  term,  1873,  and  after  1874  he  shall 
be  elected  biennially  in  January^  and  no  member  of  the  county  court  shall  be  eligible 
to  said  office.  He  snail  hold  office  for  two  years  and  shall  receive  such  pay  for  his 
services  as  may  be  allowed  him  by  the  county  court,  to  be  paid  upon  the  order  of 
the  chairman  or  judge  of  the  county  court  by  the  county  trustee. 

TXXAS. 
Sohool  laws,  1918. 

[P.  16]  Sec.  40.  The  office  of  coun^  superintendent  of  pniblic  instruction  is  hereby 
created,  and  the  commissioners  court  in  every  county  in  this  State  having  3,000 
scholastic  population,  as  shown  by  preceding  scholastic  census,  shall  provide  for  the 
election  of  a  coimty  superintendent  of  public  instruction  at  each  general  election. 
He  shall  hold  his  office  for  the  term  of  two  years  and  until  his  successor  is  elected 
and  qualified. 

[P.  20]  Sec.  47.  The  county  superintendents  of  public  instruction  herein  provided 
for  shall  receive  from  the  available  school  funds  of  their  respective  counties  ftnnnfll 
salaries  as  follows:  In  every  county  in  Texas  that  has  a  scholastic  population  of  2,000 
or  less,  in  which  the  office  of  the  county  superintendent  has  been  created  or  may  be 
created  after  this  act  has  eone  into  enect,  the  county  school  superintendent  shali 
receive  an  annual  salanr  of  $900;  in  every  county  in  the  State  of  Texas  that  has  a 
scholastic  population  of  not  less  than  2,000  nor  more  than  3,000,  the  couniy  school 
superintenaent  shall  receive  an  annual  salary  of  $1,100:  in  every  county  thikt  has  a 
scholastic  population  of  not  less  than  3,000  nor  more  than  4,000,  the  county  school 
superintendent  shall  receive  an  annual  salary  of  $1,300;  in  every  county  that  haa  a 
scholastic  population  of  not  less  than  4,000  nor  more  than  5,000,  the  county  school 
superintenaent  shall  receive  an  annual  salary  of  $1,400;  in  every  county  that  has  a 
scholastic  population  neater  thim  5,000,  the  county  superintenasnt  shall  receive  a 
salary  of  $1,500:  Provicuul,  That  the  county  superinetndant  shall  be  allowed  any  man 
nob  to  exceed  $100  per  year  for  stamps,  stationery,  expressage,  and  printing,  to  be 

Eaid  by  the  commissioners  court  out  of  the  county  general  fund.  The  compensation 
erein  provided  for  shall  be  paid  quarterly  by  the  county  treasurer  on  the  order  of 
the  commissioners  court:  Provided,  That  the  ssdary  for  the  quarter  ending  on  the 
second  Monday  in  November,  shall  not  be  paid  until  the  county  superintendent 
presents  a  receipt  from  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  showing  that 
he  has  made  all  of  the  reports  required  of  him. 

UTAH. 
Session  laws,  1911. 

[P.  267]  Ch.  135,  Sec.  1.  At  the  first  meetine  of  the  board  in  June,  1911.  and 
biennially  thereafter,  a  superintendent  of  schools  shall  be  elected  by  the  boara  and 
shall  enter  upon  his  duties  on  the  first  day  of  July  thereafter.  His  term  of  office 
shall  be  two  years,  and  until  his  successor  shall  be  elected  and  qualified. 
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[P.  1111  Ch.  79,  Sec.  1.  The  ealaries  of  the  county  Bui>erintendent8  of  the  State 
shall  be  nxed  by  the  reepective  boards  of  county  commisaionerB  at  not  to  exceed  the 
following  TnaTimum  amounts:  Class  1,  |2,000;  class  2,  $1,200;  class  8,  $1,200;  class  4, 
$l,OO07cla6B  5,  $1,000;  class  6,  $1,000;  class  7,  $1,000;  class  8,  $1,000;  class  9,  $1,000; 
class  10,  $1,000;  clas  11,  $1,000;  class  12,  $1,000;  class  13,  $760;  class  14,  $500;  class 
15,  $500. 

VIRGINIA. 
School  UtWB,  1911. 

[P.  25]  Sec.  15.  The  term  of  office  of  the  division  superintendent  shall  be  four 
years  from  the  first  day  of  July  following  his  appointment:  Provided,  That  the  superin- 
tendents for  counties  and  cities  now  in  office,  or  their  successors,  shall  continue  in 
office  until  July  1,1909. 

[P.  25]  Seo.  16.  The  said  superintendent  shall  receive,  to  be  paid  in  monthly 
installmsnts  out  of  the  State  school  f  imd  on  the  warrant  of  the  State  board  of  education 
drawn  upon  the  second  auditor,  $40  for  every  1,000  of  population  under  his  jurisdiction 
for  the  first  10,000;  $25  for  every  1,000  in  excess  of  10^000,  up  to  and  including  30,000; 
and  $15  for  eveiy  1 ,000  in  excess  of  80,000,  rejecting  in  each  case  fractions  of  less  than 
500:  Provided,  That  the  pay  of  a  superintendent  from  funds  in  the  State  treasury 
shall  not^  in  any  case,  be  less  than  $200  per  year:  Provided,  further.  That  when  a  school 
division  is  composed  of  more  than  one  count^^  or  of  a  city  and  one  or  mora  counties, 
the  salary  of  the  superintendent  of  such  division  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  State 
board  of  education,l)e  the  aggregate  of  the  amounts  foimd  by  estimating  what  suc^ 
salary  would  be  in  each  of  such  counties  and  city  if  each  of  the  same  composed  a 
separate  school  division.  The  board  of  supervisors  of  any  county,  or  the  council  of 
any  city,  out  of  any  surplus  of  any  funds  in  the  treasury  of  sucn  county  or  city,  or 
the  county  or  city  school  board  may,  out  of  the  local  school  fund^  supplement  the 
salary  of  tne  superintendent  of  schoob  for  the  division  in  which  said  county  or  city 
may  be  located:  Provided,  That  the  salary  of  any  such  division  superintendent  shaU 
not  be  increased  or  diminished  by  any  such  said  city  council  or  county  board  of 
Bux)erviBor8  during  his  term  of  office. 

WASHINQTOK. 
Session  laws,  1918. 

[P.  355]  Ch.  119.  The  salaries  of  the  county  superintendents  of  common  schools 
shall  be  as  follows:  Counties  of  the  fourteenth  class,  $1,200;  counties  of  the  fifteenth 
class,  $1,100;  counties  of  the  sixteenth  dass,  $1,000;  counties  of  the  seventeenth 
class,  $1,000. 

School  laws,  1918. 

[P.  44]  Sec.  154.  A  county  superintendent  of  schools  shall  be  elected  in  each 
county  of  the  State  at  each  general  election,  whose  term  of  office  shall  begin  on  the 
first  Monday  in  September  next  succeeding  his  election  and  continue  for  two  years 
and  until  his  successor  is  elected  and  quaUned. 

WEST  VntOlNIA. 
Session  laws,  1911. 

[P.  157]  Sec.  118.  The  county  superintendent  shall  receive  for  his  services  an 
annual  compensation  as  follows:  In  counties  having  not  more  than  50  schools,  $700; 
in  counties  naving  more  than  50  schools  and  not  more  than  75  schools,  $775;  in  coun- 
ties having  more  than  75  and  not  more  than  100  schools,  $850;  in  counties  having 
more  than  lOO  and  not  more  than  125  schools,  $925;  and  in  counties  having  more  than 
125  schools  he  shall  be  allowed  $2  for  each  additional  school  more  than  125.  In  addi- 
tion thereto,  the  county  superintendent  shall  be  allowed  the  same  compensation  for 
conducting  examinations  as  is  allowed  his  assistants:  Provided,  That  the  salary  in  no 
case  shall  exceed  $1,500.  The  countv  superintendent  shaU  not  teach  in  any  school, 
public  or  private,  while  the  schools  of  nis  county  are  in  session,  and  should  any  county 
superintendent  en^;age  in  teaching  public  or  private  school  he  shall  immediately 
thereupon  forfeit  his  office  and  cease  to  be  entitled  to  any  further  remuneration. 

[P.  521  Sec.  113.  A  county  superintendent  of  free  schools  ^all  be  elected  in  each 
county  by  the  voters  thereof,  at  the  general  election  held  on  the  Tuesday  i^ter  the 
first  Monaav  in  November,  1910,  who  shall  be  a  resident  in  the  county  in  which  he  is 
elected  ana  whose  term  of  office  shall  commence  on  the  first  day  of  July,  next  after 
his  election,  and  continue  for  four  years  and  until  his  successor  is  elected  and  qualified 
according  to  law. 
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WISCONSIN. 
School  laws,  1911. 

[P.  150]  Sec.  1.  A  superintendent  of  schools  shall  be  chosen  by  the  qualified  eke- 
tors  of  each  superintendent  district  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  at  the  election  to  be 
held  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  April  in  the  year  1905  and  bienniaUy  thereafter,  and  eaid 
officer  shall  hold  his  office  for  a  term  of  two  years  from  the  succeeding  first  Monday  in 
July.  The  county  or  district  superintendent  chosen  at  the  general  election  in  Novem- 
ber, A.  D.  1902,  or  thereafter  appointed,  shall  hold  and  continue  in  office  as  sudi 
unul  the  first  Monday  in  July,  A .  D .  1905 .  The  superintendent  of  each  district  ahall 
hold  his  office  until  his  successor  is  elected  and  quuified. 

Session  laws,  1918. 

Sec.  702,  Ch.  751.  The  county  board  of  education  shall  fix  the  salary  of  the  county 
superintendent  of  schools,  but  in  no  case  shall  it  be  less  than  $1,000,  excluding  tisv-      i 
eling  expenses  and  expenses  for  printing,  postage,  and  stationery. 

WYOMING. 

School  laws,  1918. 

[P.  23]  Sec.  1297.  County  superintendents  of  schools  shall  receive  the  followiog 
salGuies:  In  counties  of  the  first  class,  1900;  in  counties  of  the  second  class,  $700;  in 
counties  of  the  third  class,  1600;  in  counties  of  the  fourth  class,  $500;  together  widi 
their  actual  and  necessary  traveling  expenses,  while  engaged  in  the  dischaige  of  their 
duties,  the  amount  for  which  exj)en8es  shall  be  stated  in  separate  items,  accompanied 
by  vouchers  or  receipts,  for  all  items  amounting  to  $5  or  more,  and  otherwise  nuide 
conformable  to  the  law. 


CHAPTER  V. 

UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES. 


No  attempt  was  made  to  secure  salary  data  from  every  university 

and  college,  but  the  intention  was  to  make  the  tables  thoroughly 

representative  of  the  entire  country  and  of  every  class  of  institutions, 

both  in  relation  to  character  of  work  and  to  endowment.    Informa- 

tion  was  sought  from  all  the  largest  and  most  important  institutions, 

but  only  a  few  of  the  small  colleges  in  each  State  were  asked  to  furnish 

data.     In  consequence  of  this  method  of  collection,  the  range  of 

salaries  may  be  considered  substantially  correct  for  the  institutions 

of  the  entire  country,  but  the  averages  stated  are  the  averages  of 

the  institutions  included  in  the  tables.    They  are  naturally  higher 

than  similar  averages  would  be  for  all  institutions,  because  only  a 

comparatively  small  number  of  weak  colleges  are  included.    The 

whole  number  of  institutions  represented  in  this  chapter  is  182,  of 

which  66  are  State-aided,  21  are  private  institutions  with  more  than 

$1,000,000  of  endowment,  and  95  are  private  institutions  with  less 

than  $1,000,000  of  endowment. 

As  explained  in  the  introduction,  all  the  information  in  this  chapter 
was  obtained  imder  an  agreement  that  it  should  be  printed  in  such 
manner  that  no  salary  could  be  identified  with  any  individual  or  any 
institution*  This  consideration  governed  every  detail  of  the  tabula- 
tion. It  prevented  all  classification  by  locality  or  geographical  dis- 
tribution, and  reduced  to  three  classes  the  division  according  to  means 
of  support  and  according  to  endowment.  Further  subdivision 
would  have  produced  groups  so  small  that  it  might  have  been  possible 
to  identify  individual  salaries.  For  a  like  reason  distinction  by  sex 
was  omitted. 

As  far  as  practicable  the  designations  and  titles  were  tabulated  in 
the  terms  in  which  they  were  reported  to  us,  even  though  the  difference 
between  them  sometimes  appeared  to  be  slight.  For  example, 
''public  speaking"  and  "oratory"  are  separately  entered.  Simi- 
larly "ancient  languages"  is  apart  from  "Latin"  and  "Greek." 
In  that  case,  however,  it  may  be  inferred  that  there  is  a  proper  dis- 
tinction, and  that  professors  of  ancient  languages  teach  both  Latin 
and  Greek.  On  the  other  hand,  when  very  small  groups  resulted 
from  following  the  designation  reported,  combinations  were  invariably 
made.  A  number  of  such  instances  may  be  observed  in  the  tables. 
In  some  of  them  several  subjects  are  consolidated,  and  in  others 
"assistants"  are. combined  with  "instructors,"  etc. 
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Table  38. — Summary  of  salaries  ofoJfUxrSjVrofessoraj  and  instrvuAors  in  certaxn  umnflr- 

sitves  ana  colleges. 


Subject  and  title. 


Presl  dents 

Vice  presidents 

Deans 

Ancient  languages: 

Professors 

Assistant  professors . 

Instructors 

Lfttin: 

Professors 

Assistant  professors . 

Instructors 

Assistants 

Greek: 

Professors 

Assistant  professors. 

Instructors 

Modern  language: 

Professors 

Assistant  professors . 

Instructors 

Assistants. 

Gorman: 

Professors 

Assistant  professors. 

Instructors 

Assistants. 

French: 

Professors 

Assistant  professors. 

Instructors 

English: 

Professors 

Assistant  professors . 

Instructors 

Assistants 

History: 

Professors 

Assistant  professors . 

InsUuctors 

Assistants 

Economics: 

Professors 

Assistant  professors . 

Instructors 

Assistants. 

Philosophy: 

Proiessors 

Assistant  professors . 

Instructors 

Education: 

Professors 

Assistant  professors . 

Instructors 

Assistants 

Mathematics: 

Professors 

Assistant  professors . 

Instructors 

Assistants 

Civil  encineering: 

Proiessors 

Assistant  professors . 

Instructors 

Assistants 

Electrical  engineering: 

Professors 

Assistant  professors , 

Instructors. 

Assistants 

Miechanical  engineering: 

Professors 

Assistant  professors , 

Instructors 

Assistants.. 


Number. 


127 
14 
78 

81 
15 
15 

113 

32 

64 

3 

85 
22 
18 

109 

63 

81 

5 

107 
87 

118 
18 

36 
25 
71 

223 

174 

303 

50 

181 
71 
81 
21 

78 
38 
36 
17 

100 
27 
28 

85 

43 

27 

3 

307 

162 

178 

34 

103 
91 

107 
27 

58 
59 
66 
11 

75 

64 

142 

33 


Yearly  aalflry. 


Minimum. 


$900 
750 
500 

1,100 

1,200 

950 

450 

800 

75 

200 

500 
960 
400 

450 
900 
400 
500 

650 
800 
120 
200 

850 
100 
200 

450 

600 

250 

40 

815 
350 
150 
100 

1,000 

1,100 

100 

300 

600 

1,250 

250 

1,000 

1,400 

225 

135 

800 

900 

100 

55 

1,100 

1,100 

210 

60 

1,000 
900 
400 
500 

1,500 
900 
500 
200 


MRyitnnnri- 


$12,400 
6,000 
6,000 

5,500 
8,000 
1,800 

7,000 

4.000 

2,940 

400 

6,500 
3,000 
1,500 

5,500 

3,000 

1,800 

900 

6,000 
3,060 
2,940 
1,000 

5,500 
3,500 
2,940 

5,500 
8,500 
2,940 
1,600 

6,500 
3,500 

^§S 

5,500 
2,700 
1,800 
1,600 

6,500 
3,000 
1,800 

6,000 
3,000 
2,520 
1,800 

6,000 
3,000 
2,940 
1,600 

5,600 
3,000 
1,850 
1,200 

5,000 
3,000 
1,050 
1,200 

5,000 
3,065 
2,000 
1,100 


S5,2K 
3^400 


3,710 
2,09 
i»lM 

1.304 
1,791 
1,1SS 


1.1 
1,100 

1,308 
1,083 
1,107 


1,771 

1,140 

660 

1.408 
1,845 

1,116 

2,307 

1,636 

1,006 

filO 

2,346 

1.918 

1.313 

498 

3,413 

1,670 

1,081 

734 

3,535 
1,880 
1,049 

3,544 

2,034 
1,044 


3,313 

1,661 

1,149 

540 

3,945 
1,759 

467 

2,708 

l.?3B 

1,154 

764 

3,718 

1,733 

1,U6 

657 
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Table  38. — Summary  of  salaries  ofoMcerSj  professors ^  and  instructors  in  certain  univer^ 

sides  ana  oo/(6^e«— -Continued. 


Subject  and  title. 


Geology: 

Prof€  

Assistant  professors  < 

Instnicton 

AsBistantB 

Phj^cs: 

FrofesBofs 

Assistan  t  ]Wt>fesaors 

Instnicton 

Assistants. 

Cbemistry! 

I*rofes8on 

Assistant  professors , 

iDstnictors 

Assistants. 

Profossofs. 

Assistant  professors 

Instructors 

Assistants 

Zoology: 

Frofesson 

Assistan  t  professors 

Instructors 

Assistants. 

Botany: 

ProfesBOfs 

Assistant  professors 

Instructors. 

Assistants 

Music: 

Professors 

Assistant  professors 

Instructors 

Assistants 

Law:     

Professors 

Assistant  professors 

Instructors 

Physical  training: 

Professors 

Assistant  professors 

Instructors 

Assistants 


Number. 


72 
36 
37 
15 

143 
84 

129 
67 

216 
IfiO 
183 
146 

70 
27 
48 
15 


76 

26 

221 

13 

144 
31 
19 

30 

26 

110 

33 


Yearly  salary. 


Minimum. 


$400 

1,400 

600 

100 

540 

600 

160 

40 

760 

300 

260 

40 

976 

886 

200 

40 


62 

700 

42 

1,100 

37 

200 

20 

40 

48 

1,200 

43 

1,200 

36 

200 

24 

200 

167 

850 

70 

60 

250 
600 
375 

280 
900 

55 
120 


If^Timi^m. 


17,000 
3,500 
1,700 
1,100 

7,000 
3,000 
2,100 
1,600 

6,000 
3,000 
2,730 
1,600 

6,000 
2,500 
2,000 
1,000 

5,500 
3,000 
1,800 
1,600 

6,000 
3,600 
1,500 
1,200 

3,500 

4.000 

2,310 

750 

7,500 
4,000 
2,500 

6,000 
3,000 
2,940 
2,000 


Average. 


82,702 

1,947 

1,139 

405 

2,422 

1,763 

1,063 

442 

2,500 

1,687 

1,084 

465 

2,084 

1,629 

1,004 

359 

2,661 

1,681 

1,043 

531 

2,646 

1,798 

1,064 

640 

1,772 

1,742 

961 

482 

3,436 
1,814 
1,042 

2,239 

1,854 

1,001 

604 
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Tablb  39. — Nujnber  and  yearly  aalanes  of  officen,  mofestors^  and  instnictan  in  certain 

State-aided  univernties  ana  colleges. 


Subject  and  title. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Subject  and  title. 

Kum- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Presidents 

1 
1 

$12,400 
12,000 

Latin: 

Professors 

1 

14,000 
S,7S0 

1 

8,600 

1 

1 

8,400 

1 

8,500 

1 

8,000 

2 

8,300 

2 

7,600 

1 

3,250 

1 

7,400 

2 

3,000 

1 

7,000 

2 

2,900 

2 

6,400 

1 

2,700 

0 

f'SS 

1 

2,600 

1 

6,  POO 

6 

2,500 

1 

6,600 

3 

2,400 

1 

6,400 

1 

2,300 

1 

6,180 

1 

2,250 

8 

6,000 

1 

2,200 

2 

4,900 

1 

2,125 

1 

4,650 

1 

2,100 

5 

4,500 

2 

2,000 

1 

4,400 

1 

1,990 

1 

4,200 

1 

1.900 

6 

4,000 

1 

1,800 

2 

3,000 

Average  salary 

2,61.1 
2,500 

2 

3,600 

Assistants  professors 

i' 

1 

3,400 

1 

2,400 

1 

3,300 

3 

2,000 

1 

3,160 

1 

1,900 

1 

3,150 

2 

1,800 

2 

3,000 

2 

1,730 

1 

2,800 

2 

1,500 

3 

2,500 

1 

1,320 

1 

1,800 

1 

1,300 

Average  salary 

6,144 
2,800 

Average  salary 

1 

1,100 
1,775 
1,500 

Vice  presidents 

i' 

1 

2,300 

Instructors 

2 

1 

1,000 

1 

1,400 

Average  salary 

2.033 

o 

1,300 
1.160 

Deans 

i" 

6,000 

1 

1 

3,760 

1 

1,100 

1 

3,600 

1 

1,050 

1 

3,400 

1 

i,<ino 

1 

2,650 

Average  salvy 

1  257 

1 

2,500 

Assistants 

i' 

400 

1 

2,300 

1 

300 

1 

2,200 

1 

200 

2 

2,000 

Average  salary 

300 

3 

1 

1,800 
1,600 

1 

Greek: 

•ww^ 

1 

1,500 

1 

1,400 

Professors 

4,000 
8,750 

1 

1,100 

1 

1'^ 

8,600 

1 

600 

3,300 

Average  salary 

.   2,205 
2,200 

8,000 
2,900 
2,050 

A  f^intiuitn  Aftns 

i" 

Ancient  languages: 

Professors 

1 

3,600 

2,800 
2,7S0 

2 

3,000 

1 

2,760 

2,000 

1 

2»?S2 

2 

a;  600 

* 

1 

2,200 

2,400 

3 

2'i?2 

9,300 

*  • 

-2 

2'S22 

2,200 

2 

^'^ 

^125 

1 

1,800 

2,100 

1 

1,500 

2,000 

Average  salary 

2,277 

1.780 
1,000 

Assfetant  professors 

■ 

2* 

3,000 

1 

2,500 

Average  salary 

2,604 
^600 

1 

2,100 

Assbtant  professors 

1 

2,000 

2,400 

1 

1,600 

2,000 

i            1 

1,600 

1,800 

1 

1,250 

1,000 

2 

1,200 

1,600 

Average  salary 

1,935 

1,300 
1,883 
1,200 

Instructors  or  assntants. . 

i" 

1,200 

Average  salary 

1        1 

1,100 

Instructors 

2 

'           2 

1,000 

1 

400 

Average  salary 

1,075 

Average  salary 
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Tabus  39. — NuTnher  and  yearly  sakariea  of  officers^  pro/eBsors,  and  instructors  in  certain 

8tate-€nded  universities  and  colleges— -Conthi\ied. 


Sobject  and  title. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Ehibject  and  title. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

If  odem  languages: 

Oerman— Continued. 

Professors 

1 
1 

S4,000 
8,750 

Professors 

1 
1 

$1,700 

^    r 

1, 

,600 

1 

8,500 

«1 

1. 

,350 

1 

3,300 

1 

1. 

,200 

1 

3,000 
2,  SOU 

Average  salary 

2 

354 

1 

Assistant  professors 

i' 

2; 

1  — 

,800 

1 

2,760 

1 

2, 

'^ 

3 

2,700 

4 

2 

,500 

1 

2,680 

1 

.   2, 

'252 

1 

2,600 

1 

2, 

,200 

3 

2,500 

4 

2, 

'SS2 

2 

2,400 

2 

I 

•S2 

2 

2,300 

2 

li 

800 

. 

1 

2,250 

4 

1, 

,750 

4 

2,200 

3 

1, 

,700 

6 

2,100 

4 

1, 

,650 

1 

2,075 

6 

1, 

,600 

10 

2,000 

3 

li 

,500 

1 

1,900 

4 

1, 

,400 

4 

1,800 

1 

1, 

,300 

1 

1,600 

2 

1, 

"*S 

2 

1,500 

2 

1, 

100 

1 

1,200 

1 

1. 

,060 

»1 

900 

1 

1. 

,000 

ATerage  salary 

2,280 

Average  salary 

1 

,741 

AaBiBtant  professors. 

i" 

2,700 

Instructors 

4 

.  1 

,500 

1 

2,500 

7 

1 

,400 

1 

2,250 

1 

1, 

350 

1 

2,100 

4 

1, 

300 

0 

2,000 

1 

1. 

,250 

2 

1,800 

7 

1) 

,200 

2 

1,760 

1 

1. 

100 

2 

1,700 

12 

1, 

000 

1 

1,680 

5 

900 

1 

1,650 

3 

800 

2 

1,600 

1 

600 

1 

1,576 

1 

300 

6 

1,500 
1,400 
1,350 

Average  salarv 

1,126 

2 

1 

Assistants 

4" 

4 

900 

500 

1 

1,300 

1 

200 

3 

1,200 

Average  salary 

644 

1 

4 

1,100 

Frenoh: 

A  uopiiiftli  AAloiPvr 

1 

1,000 

1,675 
1,500 
.       1,400 
1,300 
1,250 
1,200 

1      1/W\ 

Professors 

1 

3,000 

AvcngiB  salary ....... 

3' 

4 

1 
1 
2 

m  M 

Average  salary 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

2,750 

2,500 
2,400 
2,200 
1,100 
2,325 

14 

13 

6 

1 

1 

4 

1,100 

1,000 

900 

800 

700 

Assistant  professors 

Average  salary 

i' 

3 
3 
1 

2,700 
2,000 
1,800 
1,500 
1,950 

A  vrAV>o0A  fl^tfiv^^r 

1 

500 

1,087 

900 

MO 

Instructors 

"3" 

1,500 

A  T  WagO  WHiiry ....... 

Aflsistaiits 

3' 

1 

4 

1 

1,400 

•I       Ai^A 

1,300 

Average  salary 

1 

500 
800 

• 

4 

1 

1,100 
1,000 

Qernuui: 

1 
2 

4,000 
3,750 

Average  salary 

1 

900 
1,264 

XTOieSBOfB.  ............... 

Spanish  or  Italian: 

1 
3 

8,500 
8,000 

Professors 

1 

8,333 

1,800 

2 

2,760 

Assistant  professors 

1 

2,260 

1 

2,700 

1 

^'S9? 

5 

2,500 

2 

^'S2 

1 

2,400 

. 

1 

1,600 

1 

2,300 

1 

1,400 

1 

2,200 

Average  salarv 

1,792 
1,500 

1 

1 

2,125 
2,100 

Instructors 

2 
2 

1,100 

7 

2,000 

2 

1,000 

2 

1,900 

1 

300 

6 

1,800 

Average  salary 

1,071 

1  Part  time. 


// 
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Table  39. 


THE  TANGIBLE  EEWABDS  OP  TEACHING. 

-Number  and  yearly  salaries  of  officers.  pro/essorSy  and  instruetors  in  cerUnn 
State-aided  universities  and  colleges--Conthi\ied, 


Subject  and  title. 


Spanish  or  ItaUan— Cantd. 
Assistants , 


Average  salary. 
Scandinavian: 

Professors 


Average  salary. 
Assistant  professors. 

Average  salary . 
Oriental  languages: 
Professors 


Average  salary. 
Assistant  professors. 


Average  salary . 
assist 


Instractors  or  assistants . 


Average  salary. 
English: 

Professors 


Average  salary . . . 
Assistant  professors 


Num- 
ber. 


2 
1 
1 


1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
3 
6 
1 
1 
8 
6 
1 
5 
2 
4 
2 
1 
3 
1 

H 
1 
2 
6 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1  1 


1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
5 
7 
1 
5 
1 

10 
2 
4 
1 

11 

16 

I 

9 


Salary. 


Subject  and  title. 


$1,350 
700 
450 
833 

3,250 
2,500 
2,000 
1,320 
2,268 
2,200 
1,900 
2,050 

4,000 
2,000 
1,300 
2,433 
2,000 
1,750 
1,700 
1,863 
1,200 

720 

500 

807 

5,000 
4,500 
4,000 
3,700 
3,500 
3,300 
3,260 
3,000 
2,800 
2,700 
2,650 
2,600 
2,500 
2,400 
2,380 
2,800 
2,250 
2,200 
2,180 
2,125 
2,100 
2,060 
2,000 
1,030 
1,900 
1,800 
1,575 
1,450 

900 

850 

600 
2,397 
2,700 
2,500 
2,400 
2,250 
2,200 
2,100 
2,000 
1,950 
1,900 
1,860 
1,800 
1,700 
1,660 
1,650 
1,600 
1,500 
1,475 
1,400 

1  Pact  time. 


En^isb->Ckmtinued . 
Assistant  professors 


Average  salary. 
InstructOTs 


Average  salary. 
Assistants 


Average  salary. 

Rhetoric: 

Professors. 


Average  salary. 
Assistant  professors. 


Average  salary. 
Instructors 


Average  salary. 

Public  speaking: 

Prowssors 


Num- 
ber. 


1 
4 
3 
2 
4 
11 


Average  salary. 


1 
7 
1 

14 

10 
1 
1 

25 
1 
1 
2 
2 

82 
1 

11 
3 
7 
1 
2 
2 

»2 

»2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
4 
2 
2 
1 
2 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 


1 
2 
2 
2 
3 


1 
2 
1 
2 


fi,aoo 

1,250 

1,20) 

1,100 

1,000 

1,000 

1.661 

1,000 

1,500 

1,450 

1,400 

1,300 

1,280 

1,250 

1,200 

1,150 

1,125 

1,100 

1,060 

1,000 

950 

flOO 

850 

800 

750 

700 

000 

600 

500 

450 

400 

350 

817 

300 

1,096 

1,500 

1,400 

1,380 

1,330 

1,300 

1,200 

l.OOO 

90O 

700 

600 

450 

30O 

aoo 

100 
788 

3,500 
2,500 
2,180 
2,100 
1.900 
2,436 
2,500 
2,000 
1,700 
1,600 
1,300 
1,200 
1,700 
1,400 
1,300 
1,200 
1,000 
900 
1,110 

2,660 
2,250 
2,200 
2,000 
2,225 


TJNlVEasmES  AND  C0LLBQE8. 
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Tabus  39. — Number  and  yearly  9alaries  of  officers^  pro/esscr8y  and  iiutructors  in  certain 

State^nded  univertities  and  colleges-continued. 


Subject  and  title. 


Public  apeaking— Continued. 
Assistant  i>rofessors 


Average  salary, 
assist 


lostmctors  or  assistants. 


Average  salary. 
Oratory: 

Professors 


Average  salary 

Assistant  professors  or  in- 
structors. 


Average  salary. 
Hbtoryi 

Professors. 


Average  salary. 
Assistant  professors. 


Average  salary. 
Instructors 


Nnm- 
ber. 


2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
6 
1 
2 
4 

4 

8 
4 
3 
3 
1 

10 
3 
9 

U 
1 
1 
1 
2 

»1 


Salary. 


1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
6 
8 


II. 

ii 

1, 


1, 


GOO 
460 
300 
100 
800 
152 
400 
300 
200 
900 
600 
200 


2,500 
2,100 
1,900 
1,800 
2,040 
1,600 
1,250 
1,200 
660 
1,150 

6,000 
4,000 
3,600 
8,500 
8,300 
8,250 
3,000 
2,900 
2,750 
2,700 
2,500 
2,400 
2,300 
2,200 
2,100 
2,060 
2,000 
1,900 
1,800 
1,750 
1,680 
1,500 
1,400 
1,200 
667 
2,413 
2,800 
2,750 
2,500 
2,400 
2,250 
2,100 
2,000 
1,950 
1,850 
1,800 
1,760 
1,680 
1,660 
1,600 
1,500 
1,400 
1,300 
1,200 
1,100 
1,910 
1,600 
1,500 
1,400 
1,320 
1,300 
1,200 
1,100 

1  Part  time. 


Subject  and  title. 


History— Continued. 
Instructors 


Average  salary. 
Assistants 


Average  salary. 

Economics: 

Professors 


Average  salary. 
Assistant  professors. 


Average  salary. 
Instructors 


A  ven^  salary, 
Assistants 


Average  salary , 

Political  econom  y : 
Professors 


Average  salary . 
Assistant  professors. 


Average  salary . 


Num- 
ber. 


Salary. 


7 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 


1 
5 
1 
1 
1 


1 
2 
3 
2 
3 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
6 
6 
1 
1 
1 
1 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

n 

2 
6 
3 
1 
3 


1 
1 
4 
2 
1 
1 
1 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
2 


2 
3 


81,000 
900 
800 
750 
600 
300 
200 
1,035 
900 
750 
600 
400 
200 
639 

3,600 
3,300 
2,760 
2,700 
2,600 
2,400 
2,300 
2,250 
2,200 
2,060 
2,000 
1,800 
1,750 
1,700 
1,500 
1,400 
2,246 
2,700 
2,460 
2,200 
2,000 
1,900 
1,800 
1,767 
1,600 
1,500 
1,400 
1,250 
1,200 
1,640 
1,000 
1,400 
1,200 
1,000 
900 
800 
300 
1,073 
1,600 
1,100 
1,000 
660 
600 
500 
800 
706 

4,000 
3,600 
3,000 
2,400 
2,100 
2,000 
2,000 
2,833 
2,200 
2,150 
2,100 
1,800 
1,400 
1,976 
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Table  39. — Numher  and  yearly  salaries  of  officers^  professors^  and  instructors  in  certain 

State-aided  universities  and  colleges — Continued. 


Subject  and  title. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Subject  and  title. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Political  economy— Con t<l. 

PhQosophy  (or  ethics) — Con. 

Instructors 

1 

$1,600 

4 

S2,000 

3 

^r^«   w  —  — 

1,500 

1 

1,900 

1 

1,400 

3 

1,600 

1 

1,200 

2 

1,500 

Average  salary 

1,450 

1 

1,400 

Political  science: 

1  1 

'too 

Professors , 

1 
2 

4,500 
4,000 

Average  salary 

1,727 

Instructors  or  assistants. . 

3' 

i,aoo 

1 

3,500 

I 

1,SOO 

1 

3,000 

1 

1,400 

I 

2,667 

1 

1,300 

1 

2,600 

1 

1,200 

1 

2,500 

2 

1,100 

2 

2,000 

1 

WO 

1 

1,750 

2 

000 

11 

1,750 

1 

500 

Average  salary 

2,110 
2,500 

Average  salary 

3 

250 

Assistant  professors 

i* 

978 

1 

2,400 

Psychologv: 

1 
I 

2,300 
2,200 

Prof Msnrs 

1 
3 

3,250 

2,600 

1 

2,100 

1 

2,300 

1 

2,000 

2 

J'JS 

2 

1,800 

1 

2,100 

1 

1,650 

1 

2,000 

Average  salary 

2,083 

1,200 

900 

Average  salary 

1 

1,800 

Instructors  or  assistants . . 

2* 

2 

2,335 

^»^i^A#  ••  ••^^  WB  mm     ^^^      W^BJ**  wm^  V^i^i^H  t^LM  •    a 

Assistant  professors 

i" 

2,700 

2 

500 

1 

2,000 

Average  salary 

867 

•  1 

1 

1,800 

Socidlogv: 

Professon*  ............... 

IpTOD 

1 
1 

3,300 
3,250 
3,000 
2,800 

Average  salary 

2 

l,fiOO 

1,900 

2 

1 

Instructor 

i* 

1 

1,600 

*'22 

1 

2,000 

2 

1,200 

Average  salary 

2,802 
1,700 

1 

1,000 

Assistant  professors  or  in> 
structors. 

i' 

1,260 

3 

1,500 

Assistants 

i" 

900 

1 

1,000 

1 

500 

1,440 

Average  salary 

2 

200 

Anthropology  and  arcbeeol- 
ogy: 
Professors 

450 

1 
1 

2,850 
2,400 

Education  (or  pedagogy):  * 
Deans  or  directors 

1 
1 

5,000 

Assistant  professors 

4,2S0 

I 

1,000 

1 

3,600 

Average  salary 

2,000 
1,500 

1 
2 

3,260 

Instructors  or  preporators. 

i' 

J»2S 

_ 

2 

1,000 

1 

2,600 

Average  salary 

1,167 

2 

1 

2,300 

Philosophy  (or  ethics): 

I^ofessors 

2,000 

1 
2 

1 

5,000 
4,000 
3,750 

Average  salary 

3,130 

Professors 

i' 

1  1 

4,000 

3,800 

5 

3,500 

5  ' 

3,500 

1 

3,300 

3 

3,000 

2 

3,250 

2 

2,800 

I 

.        3,100 

1  ' 

2,750 

1 

3,000 

2  , 

JS 

1 

2,800 

1 

2,667 

1 

2,760 

2 

2'SS 

2 

2,700 

1 

^?S 

1 

2,000 

8 

2,500 

1 

2,500 

1 

2,437 

2 

2,400 

1 

JiSJ 

1 

2,300 

5 

2,300 

2 

2,100 

2 

2,250 

3 

2,000 

3  , 

2,2W 

1 

1,875 

1 ! 

2,125 

2 

1,800 

3| 

2,109 

1 

1,750 

6, 

2,000 

1 

1,500 

1  i 

1,900 

1 

1,200 

3  , 

1,800 

1 

760 

1 

1,7IIW 

Average  salary 

2,691 

1  . 

1,600 

1  Part  time. 

*  including  agricultural  education,  industrial  education,  pedagogy,  science  of  teaching,  and  art  of 
*ng. 
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^ABLB  39. — NurnJber  and  yearly  salaries  of  officers^  professors^  and  instructors  in  certain 

State-<nded  universities  and  colleges--Cojitmued. 


Subject  and  title. 


Edncatlon    (or   pedagogy)— 
Continued. 
Professors 


Average  salary.. 
AflsjsCant  professors.. 


Average  salary 

Instructors  or  assistants. . . 


Avovge  salary. 
Mathematics: 

Professors 


Average  salary.. 
Assistant  professors. 


Nnm- 
ber. 


1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
2 
7 
1 
5 
3 
1 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
12 
2 

1 

1 
2 
2 


Salary. 


1 
1 
1 
4 
2 
1 
7 
1 
1 
1 
2 
4 

10 
5 
6 
1 
5 
1 
4 
1 
9 
7 

14 
1 
2 
1 
2 


1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
3 
1 
2 
1 
8 
1 
2 
1 
3 
I 

iPart  time. 


11,600 

2,489 
3,000 
2,760 
2,500 
2,300 
2,200 
2,100 
2,000 
1.800 
1,750 
1,600 
1,500 
1,400 

1.911 

1,800 

1,700 

1,600 

1,500 

1,300 

1,200 

1,100 

1,000 

720 

600 

600 

450 

360 

300 

225 

136 

825 

4,400 
4,000 
3,600 
3,600 
3,300 
3,120 
3,000 
2,900 
2,800 
2,760 
2,700 
2,600 
2,600 
2,400 
2,300 
2,260 
2,200 
2,180 
2,100 
2,060 
2,000 
1,900 
1,800 
1,700 
1,600 
1,400 
1,000 

2,342 
2,760 
2,400 
2,300 
2,260 
2,200 
2,000 
1,920 
1,900 
1,860 
1,800 
1,776 
1,760 
1,725 
1.700 
1,680 


Subject  and  title. 


Matbematics— Continued . 
Assistant  professors.. 


Average  salary. 
Instructors 


Average  salary. 
Assistants 


Average  salary. 
Astronomy: 

Professors 


Average  salary.. 
Assistant  professors. 


Average  salary. 
Instructors 


Average  salary. 
Assistants 


Average  salary... 
s  Per  month. 


Nom- 
t>er. 


3 
1 

13 

23 

6 


2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 

16 
1 
1 

10 
2 
1 

13 
1 
3 
1 

12 
1 
6 
4 

U 
1 
4 
2 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
9 
3 
2 


Salary. 


$1,660 

1,625 

1,600 

1,600 

1,400 

1,300 

1,260 

1,200 

1,100 

1,000 

1,617 

2.600 

2,400 

1,900 

1,600 

1,560 

1,600 

1.400 

i;350 

1,320 

1.300 

1,260 

1,225 

1,200 

1,175 

1,100 

1.070 

1,000 

960 

900 

800 

600 

400 

300 

260 

1,184 

1,320 

1,300 

840 

800 

760 

700 

600 

460 

300 

260 

125 

S26 

600 

3,000 

3,500 

3,300 

2,750 

2,100 

1,200 

626 

2,732 

2.400 

1,900 

1,700 

1,600 

1,000 

1,720 

1,4100 

1,300 

900 

360 

1,200 

1,400 

1,200 

1,000 

600 

400 

300 

110 

100 

661 


/^ 


\ 


\ 
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Table  39. 


THB  TANGIBLE  REWARDS  OP  raACHIKa 


'Number  and  yearly  talariea  of  officers,  professors^  and  i 
State-aided  universities  and  coZf^^es— -Continued. 


and  instructors  in  eertotift 


Subject  and  title. 


Mechanics: 
Profesaors. 


Average  salary 

Assistant  professors. 


Average  salary. 
Instructors 


Average  salary. 
Assistants 


Average  salary. 
Civil  engineermg: 
Deans 


Average  salary. 
Professors 


Average  salary.. 
Assistant  professors. 


Num- 
ber. 


1 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 


1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 


1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
6 
2 
1 
2 
1 


1 
1 
2 


1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 


3 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
3 
1 
2 
1 
4 
1 
5 
4 
3 
2 
4 
1 
2 
1 
1 
4 
2 
1 
2 


2 
2 
1 
3 
2 
9 
7 
1 
1 

10 
2 
1 


Salary. 


93.250 
3.000 
2,500 
2,400 
2,300 
2,250 
2,000 
1.800 
2,4S2 
2,250 
2,000 
1,760 
1,700 
1,600 
1,100 
1,700 
1,800 
1,700 
1,600 
1,500 
1,400 
1,300 
1,200 
1,100 
1,050 
1,000 
600 
1,261 
1,000 
700 
600 
725 

4.500 
3.300 
3,000 
2,600 
2,250 
2,100 
1,800 
2,806 
5,000 
4,800 
4,000 
3,500 
3,300 
3.000 
2,900 
2,750 
2,700 
2,600 
2,500 
2,448 
2,400 
2,300 
2,200 
2,180 
2,100 
2,060 
2,000 
1.900 
1,860 
1,800 
1,700 
1,600 
1,505 
2.500 
2,760 
2,400 
2,100 
2,000 
1,900 
1,800 
1,700 
1,660 
1,650 
1,600 
1,500 
1,400 


Subject  and  title. 


CivU  engineering— Continued. 
Assutant  profeasors 


Average  salary. 
Instructors 


Average  salary. 
Assistants 


Num- 


Avenge  salary 

Railway  (or  nlgfaway)  engi- 
neering: 
Professors 


Average  salary.. 
Assistant  professors. 


Average  salary. 
Assistants 


Average  salary. 

Structuial  engineering: 

Professors 


Average  salary.. 
Assistant  professors. 


Average  salary. 
Instructors 


Average  salary. 

Hydraulic  engineering: 

Professors 


Average  salary 

Assistant  professors  or  in- 
structors  


Average  salary 

Sanitary  (or  municipal)  engi- 
neering: 
Professors 


Average  salary. 


I 
7 
7 
1 
4 

10 
2 
3 
3 
4 
1 


1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


2 
1 
3 
2 
1 


I 
1 
1 


1 
2 
1 


2 
I 
1 
1 


2 
1 


1 
1 
1 
1 


11,300 
I.ISO 
1,722 
1,675 
1,500 
1,400 
1,330 
1,300 
1.200 
1,100 
1,000 
900 
800 

eoo 

1,214 

1,200 

1,000 

900 

720 

300 


280 
2S0 


200 
144 
126 
110 
50 
401 


4,000 

3,000 

2,500 

2,400 

2,000 

2,800 

3000 

2,200 

3,000 

1,800 

1,750 

2,172 

900 

750 

000 

790 

8,500 
2,500 
3,200 
2,050 
2,500 
2,000 
1,800 
1,700 
3,100 
1,300 
1,000 
1,150 

3,000 
2,600 
2,867 

2,000 
1,800 
1,500 
1,100 
1,600 


5,000 
3,000 
2,650 
2,2S0 
1,800 
2,9« 


TTNiVBttsmsa  Amt  collgoss. 
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Table  39. — Number  and  yearly  salaries  of  officers,  professorSf  and  instrtictors  in  certain 

State-aided  universities  and  eoll^fei—Contianed. 


Sabject  and  title. 


Sanitary  (or  municipal)  engi- 
neering—Oonttnued. 
Assistani  professors 


Average  salary. 
Instructors 


Average  saianr... 

Agricultural  engineering: 

ProfestKifs 


Avenge  salary.. 
Assistant  professors. 


Average  salary. 
iDstruotocB 


Average  salary. 
Assistants 


Average  salary 

Mining  engineering  (or  min- 
ing): 
Professors 


Average  salary.. 
Assistant  professors. 


Average  salary. 
Iktttructors 


Average  salsu-y. 
Assistants 


Average  salary 

>  Part  time. 


Num- 
ber. 


1 
2 


3 
2 
2 


2 
2 
2 
4 
6 
1 
2 
1 
1 


1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 


1 
2 
2 
1 
2 


Salary. 


Subject  and  tttle. 


Electrical  engineering: 
Professors 


Average  salary.. 
Assistant  professors. 


Average  salary. 
Instructors 


12,250 
1,800 
1,950 
1,700 
1,500 
1,400 
1,557 

3,000 
2,500 
2,300 
2,000 
1,900 
1,800 
1,500 
2,125 
2,200 
1,800 
2,000 
1,800 
1,200 
1,050 
1,000 
1,010 
400 
300 
250 
317 


5,000 
4,000 
3,500 
3,300 
3,250 
3,100 
3,000 
2,800 
2,600 
2,500 
2,400 
2,200 
2,180 
2,000 
1,900 
1,850 
1,800 
1,700 
1,500 
1,000 
2,773 
2,900 
2,200 
2,400 
2,000 
1,800 
1,600 
1,500 
1,400 

900 
1,938 
2,000 
1,500 
1,200 
1,100 

600 

300 
>250 
1,171 
1,600 
1,200 
1,000 

780 

600 

985 

B  Part  salary,  balance  paid  by  Oovemment. 


Average  salary , 
Assistants 


Average  salary . 

Mechanical  engineering: 

Professors 


Num- 
ber. 


2 
1 
1 
5 
2 
1 
2 
2 
1 
4 
2 
1 
1 
1 
6 
I 
3 


1 
1 
1 
1 
5 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
6 
1 
6 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 


1 
1 
4 
5 
1 
3 
6 
4 
4 
2 
4 
1 


Salary. 


$5,000 
3.500 
3,050 
3,000 
2,900 
2,800 
2,500 
2,400 
2,375 
2,300 
2,200 
2,180 
2,100 
2,060 
2,000 
1,900 
1,800 
2,543 
3,000 
2,750 
2,500 
2,200 
2,000 
1,900 
1,800 
1,780 
1,750 
1,700 
1,650 
1,600 
1,575 
1,500 
1,400 
1,300 
1,200 
1,125 
900 
1,709 
1,950 
1,600 
1,500 
1,400 
1,395 
1,300 
1,200 
1,100 
1,000 
900 
800 
550 
1,194 
1,200 
1,000 
800 
1,050 

5,000 
4,500 
3,500 
3,200 
3,100 
3,000 
2,900 
2,850 
2,800 
2,750 
2,675 
2,500 
2,400 
2,300 
2,200 
2,100 
2,000 
1,900 
1,800 
1,600 


/'^ 
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Table  39.- 


THE  TANGIBLE  fi£WABD3  OF  TfiACHIKO. 

-Number  and  yearly  salaries  of  officers,  professors,  and  instructors  in  certain 
State-aided  universities  and  eolleffes-—ConiiD.ued. 


Subject  and  title. 

Nura- 
b«r. 

Salary. 

Subject  and  title. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salvy. 

Mechanical  engineering— Con. 

Geology: 

ProfeaaoiB 

1 

Slr^iOO 

Professors 

1 
2 

t4,000 
3,500 
3,000 

Average  salary 

2 

,589 

i' 

2 

,400 

4 

1 

2, 

,250 

2 

2,750 

1 

2, 

•^ 

»1 

2,750 

1 

2 

,198 

1 

2,700 

2 

2, 

,000 

3 

2,600 

1 

,960 

3 

2,500 

2 

,900 

3 

2.400 

5 

,800 

3 

2,300 

1 

'SS 

2,250 

2 

,700 

2,200 

1 

,680 

2,180 

3 

,600 

2,160 

1 

,550 

2,100 

6 

'^ 

2,000 

2 

,400 

1,900 

5 

,300 

1,800 

5 

,200 

1,600 

1 

,000 

1,500 

1 

900 

1 1 

1,500 

Average  salary 

,599 

1,000 
2,382 

Instructors 

i' 

1  ^rww 

,950 

Average  salary 

I 

,800 

Assistant  prcrfessors 

2,500 

1 

,660 

2,400 

1 

600 

2,100 

1 

,525 

0 

2,000 

m 
I 

,500 

1,900 

9 

,400 

1,800 

1 

•^2 

1,700 

1 

,320 

1,600 

5 

isa 

1,500 

11 

,200 

i,«n 

8 

100 

Average  salary 

i!7g6 

4 

13 

1  ^-^-^ 

,050 
,000 

Instructors 

i,eoo 

1,500 

1 

'050 

1,400 

3 

goo 

1.300 

1 

840 

i.aoo 

2 

800 

1,100 

2 

700 

1,000 

Average  salary 

1,199 

800 

Assistants 

2' 

1,100 

7S0 

1 

1,020 

soo 

1 

900 

Average  salary 

1,160 

1 

840 

Assistants 

1,100 
000 

1 

800 

3 

750 

600 

3 

600 

450 

3 

200 

400 

Average  salary ....... 

694 

Average  salary ...... . 

100 

Enffineerine  (misoellaneousj: 

650 

Proliessors 

4,000 

Metallurgy  (or  mlnenUogy): 

3,300 
2,550 

3,000 
2,500 

2,500 

2,400 

2,400 

2,380 

Averaee  salary 

2,958 

2.300 

Assistant  professors 

2,250 

2,000 

2,000 

1 1 

'29 

1,700 

1,660 

1,600 

Averam  salary 

2.471 

1,500 

Assistant  professors 

1,800 

1,400 

1 

1,600 

Average  salary 

1,762 

1,500 

JnstPif^tfH^  1 .      . . 

1.800 

Average  salary 

1,675 

1,700 
1,600 

Instructors 

1.500 

1,200 

1,300 

1,100 

1,200 

Average  salary 

1.167 

1,100 

Physics: 

m^mr^m 

1 

1,000 

Prolessora.... 

S,O0O 

X 

900 

4,000 

600 

3,750 

Avenge  salary 

1 

,244  1 

3,500 

1  Part  time. 


ITNIVEBSITIES  AND  GOLLEOBS. 
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Tablb  39.—. 


Number  and  yearly  mkariee  of  officers^  profeesors,  and  inetrudara  in  certain 
8tate-aukd  univernUee  ana  colUffe9-—Contmued, 


Sabjeet  and  title. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Bobject  and  Utle. 

Nnm* 
ber. 

Salary. 

Phyiles— Oonttaraed. 

Chemistry: 

Frofeaaon 

1 
3 

.  $3,300 
3,360 

Professors 

2 
3 

85,000 

^F"  J    —  ■—  — 

4,UUU 

7 

8,000 

2 

3,750 

3 

3,700 

1 

3,700 

3 

3,fl00 

1 

3,550 

3 

8,500 

2 

3,500 

3 

3,400 

1 

3,300 

1 

2,350 

2 

3,350 

4 

3,300 

1 

3,300 

3 

3,300 

1 

3.100 

1 

3,198 

12 

8,000 

1 

3,180 

1 

3,850 

2 

2,100 

3 

2,800 

1 

3,060 

1 

2,750 

13 

3,000 

5 

2,700 

3 

1,900 

1 

2,600 

4 

1,800 

16 

2.500 

1 

1,700 

4 

2,400 

3 

1,600 

1 

2,380 

1 

800 

1 

2.350 

Aveniee  salary 

3,435 
3,800 

6 

1 

2,300 

Aflsistaiit  professors 

i* 

3,250 

1 

3,750 

3 

3,200 

1 

3,700 

1 

3,180 

3 

3.500 

6 

3,100 

1 

3,250 

6 

3,000 

1 

3,200 

1 

1,960 

1 

3,100 

1 

1,930 

2 

2,000 

4 

1,900 

3 

1,900 

8 

1.800 

3 

1,870 

1 

1.700 

3 

1,850 

2 

1,600 

3 

1,800 

U 

1,500 

3 

1,750 

3 

1,500 

5 

1,700 

1 

1,400 

1 

1,680 

1 

1,200 

3 

1,600 

2 

1,000 

1 

1,675 

Average  salary 

* 

2.501 

9 

1,500 

Assistant  professors 

i" 

2,600 

1 

1,400 

1 

2,300 

3 

1,300 

6 

2,000 

3 

1,200 

2 

1,900 

1 

1,188 

1 

1,808 

4 

1,000 

1 

1,875 

Average  salary 

1,704 

1 

1,860 

i' 

1 

1,800 
1,700 

14 
3 

1.800 

1.750 

3 

1,600 

1 

1,740 

1 

1,500 

6 

1,700 

4 

1,400 

2 

1.660 

1 

1,360 

•11 

1,600 

8 

1,300 

12 

1,500 

6 

1,300 

11 

1,467 

1 

1,125 

3 

1,400 

4 

1,100 

1 

1,350 

1 

1,050 

1 

1,320 

15 

1,000 

1 

1,300 

3 

900 

1 

1,250 

3 

800 

3 

1,200 

1 

700 

1 

1,100 

U 

500 

1 

606 

1 

800 
1,146 
1,500 

Average  salary 

1,655 

Averaee  salary 

Instmctcn 

i' 

3 

1,650 

Assistants 

i' 

1,500 

3 

950 

6 

1,400 

1 

900 

3 

1,300 

1 

800 

1 

1,330 

1 

700 

7 

1,300 

3 

600 

1 

1,250 

10 

600 

14 

1,200 

3 

450 

1 

1.160 

3 

300 

13 

1,100 

1 

200 

1 

1,020 

3 

100 

19 

1,000 

ATerage  salary 

545 

7 

900 

iparttlaia 


/^ 
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Table  39.- 


TH£  TANGIBLE  BEWABDS  OF  TEACHING. 

•Number  and  yearly  salaries  of  officers^  professors^  and  instructors  in  eeriain 
State-aided  universities  and  colleges--ConiiDued. 


Subject  and  title. 


Chemistry— Continued. 
Inotmotor 


Average  salary. 
Assistants 


Average  salary. 

AgiioaltunI  <memistry: 

Professors 


Average  salary. 
Asbtant  professors. 


Average  salary. 
Instructors 


Average  salary. 
Assistants 


Num- 
ber. 


Average  salary 

Geography  (or  physiography 
or  meteorology): 
Professors 


Average  salary. 
Assistant  professors. 


Average  salary. 
Instructors 


Average  salary. 


2 
2 
3 
2 
6 
1 
1 
1 
1 

10 
7 
4 
4 

15 
1 

15 


1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 


1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
3 
2 
>  1 


1 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 


2 
1 


Salary. 


$875 
850 
800 
750 
600 
500 
400 
375 
1,075 
1,500 
1,200 
1,100 
1,000 
900 
840 
800 
775 
760 
700 
675 
600 
500 
450 
350 
300 
250 
100 
493 

3,500 
3,000 
2.800 
2.750 
2,700 
2,400 
2,200 
2,000 
1.466 
2.543 
2.400 
2.100 
2.000 
1,833 
1,800 
1,750 
1,600 
1,500 

667 
1,791 
1.600 
1,500 
1,400 
1,350 
1,000 

900 
1,294 
1.800 
1,500 
1,400 
1,200 
1,000 

900 

840 
1,234 


2,200 
2,000 
2,133 
2,500 
2,250 
2.375 
1,200 
860 
1,030 


Subject  and  title. 


Biology: 

Frmeasors. 


Average  salary... 
Assistant  prafessoro. . 


Average  salary. 
Instructore 


Average  salary. 
Assistants 


Average  salary. 
Zoology: 

Professors 


Average  salary... 
Aaststant  professon.. 


Num- 
ber. 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
4 
1 
1 
1 


1 
2 
3 
2 
1 
2 
1 
4 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1  1 


2 
1 


1 
1 
1 
2 
6 
2 
1 
1 
2 
4 
5 
5 
3 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 


1 
1 
4 
2 
2 


S4,om 

3,360 

3,»n 

2,000 

2,900 
2,7» 
2,700 
2,500 
2,400 

2,  an 

2,1» 
2.150 

2,125 
2,000 
1,900 
1,900 
1,000 
1,500 
1,400 
2,396 
2,200 
2,000 
1,900 
1,700 
1,667 
1,600 
1,579 
1,500 
1,400 
1.325 
1,250 

1,536 

1,600 

1,4)0 

1,300 

1,200 

1,150 

1,100 

1,050 

1,000 

900 

850 

750 

400 

300 

1,067 

1,000 

250 

750 

5,000 
4,000 
3,600 
8,500 
8,000 
2,750 
2,700 
2,600 
2,400 
2,300 
2,100 
2,000 
1,900 
1,800 
1,600 
1,500 
1,060 
WO 

8,000 
2,260 
2,000 
1,900 
1,800 


1  Part  time. 
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39. — Number  and  yearly  salaries  of  officers,  professors,  and  instructors  in  certain 
State-aided  universities  arid  colleges-^Contiiiued. 


Subject  and  title. 


Zoology— Continued. 
Assistant  ptrolaBsora 


A^Brage  salary. 


Average  salary. 


Average  salary. 
Entomology: 


Average  salary 


Average  salary. 
InstructoTB 


Average  salary. 
Assistants 


Average  salary. 


Num- 
ber. 


1 
1 
6 
1 
7 
2 
3 
2 
1 


3 
2 
4 
3 
1 
3 
1 
1 
12 
1 
2 


1 
1 
1 
5 
2 
2 
5 
1 


Salary. 


SI, 750 
1,650 
1,600 
1,550 
1,500 
1,400 
1,300 
1,200 
1,100 
1,644 
1,500 
1,300 
1,200 
1,100 
1,050 
1,000 

900 

800 

600 

500 

800 
1,050 
1,500 
1,380 

750 

600 

500 

400 

300 

160 

560 

3,000 
2,900 
2,800 
2,400 
2,200 
2,160 
2,000 
1,700 
1,600 
1,300 
1,000 

800 
2,002 
3,000 
2,500 
2,250 
2.000 
1,833 
1,800 
1,700 
1,660 
1,600 
2,011 
1,500 
1,400 
1,200 
1,060 
1,000 

600 
1,145 
1,200 

600 

900 

6,000 
8,500 
8,200 
8,000 
2,700 
2,600 
2,500 
2,400 
2,300 
2,280 

1  Part  time. 


Subject  and  title. 


Botany— Continued. 
Professors 


Average  salary... 
Assistant  prof esBors. . 


Average  salary. 
Instructors 


Average  salary. 
Assistants 


Average  salary. 
Agriculture: 

Deans 


Average  salary. 
Professors 


Num- 
ber. 


1 
1 
1 
4 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 


1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
4 
3 
1 
1 
2 


2 
2 


6 


Salary. 


•2,250 

2,160 

2,100 

2,000 

1,800 

1,650 

1,600 

1,400 

1,200 

2,387 

2,100 

2,000 

1,900 

1,860 

1,800 

1,750 

1,700 

1,625 

1,600 

1,500 

1,400 

1,350 

1,200 

1,649 

1,500 

1,400 

1,360 

1,300 

1,250 

1,200 

1,100 

1,000 

900 

600 

1,135 

1,100 

960 

900 

800 

700 

600 

500 

450 

300 

200 

651 

8,000 
6,000 
5,300 
4,800 
4,000 
3,500 
3,300 
3,200 
3,000 
2,800 
2,600 
2,500 
2,400 
2,280 
2,200 
2,000 
1,020 
3,500 
3,200 
3,000 
2,800 
2,700 
2,667 
2,500 
2,400 
2,375 
2,300 
2,150 
2,000 
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Table  39.- 


PHE  TANGIBLE  BEWARDS  OF  TEACHINO. 

m 

-Nwmher  and  yearly  salaries  of  offijcers,  professors^  and  insiructon  in 
SUUe-aided  universities  and  colleges^-Contlmied. 


Subject  and  title. 


Agriculture— Continued. 
Professors 


Average  salary.. 
Assistant  professors. 


Average  salary. 
Instmctors 


Average  salary. 
Assistants 


Average  salary 
Soils: 

Professors 


Average  salary.. 
Assistant  professors. 


Average  salary. 
Instructors 


AvMage  salary. 
Assistants 


Average  salary. 
Animal  husbandry: 
Professors 


Num- 
ber. 


2 
1 


3 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
8 
1 
2 
2 


1 
2 
1 
1 
5 


Salary. 


$1,800 

1,500 

2,506 

2,500 

2,400 

2,300 

2,000 

1,800 

1,750 

1,600 

1,600 

1,500 

1,400 

1,250 

1,840 

1,500 

1,400 

1,200 

1,100 

1,000 

900 

750 

700 

600 

150 

1,019 

1,000 

900 

840 

600 

500 

834 

3,500 
3,000 
2,700 
2,000 
1,750 
S400 
2,431 
2,500 
2,300 
2,200 
2,100 
2,000 
1,838 
1,800 
1,700 
1,600 
1,500 
1,855 
1,600 
1,500 
1,400 
1,300 
1,200 
600 
1,246 
1,200 
1,000 
840 
905 

5,300 
4,200 
4,000 
3,500 
3,350 
3,200 
3-000 
2,750 
2,500 
2,400 
2,300 
2.250 
2,200 


Subjectand  tttle. 


Animal  huabandry— Oontd. 
Profieeeors 


Average  salary... 
Assistant  {wofessors.. 


Average  salary. 
Instructors 


Average  salary. 
Assistants 


.\veraffe  salary. 
Dairy  husbandry: 
Professors 


Average  salary.. 
Assistant  professors. 


Average  salary. 
Instructors 


Num- 
ber. 


1 
1 
3 
7 
4 


1 
2 
4 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
I 
1 
5 
9 
1 
»1 
2 


1 
1 
1 
2 
9 
1 
6 
1 
1 
4 
1 


1 
1 
2 
2 
5 
1 
1 


1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 


1 
1 
1 
2 
4 
1 
3 
3 
1 
1 


1 
1 
2 
4 
3 
5 
1 


I3»tn 

2.150 
2,100 

2,000 
1^800 
2,30 
2.730 
2,500 
2,400 
2,300 
2,100 
2,000 
1.030 
1.800 
I.7D0 

i;6ao 

1.600 

1,500 

1,350 

000 

>aoo 

1.S39 

2,000 

1,730 
1,000 
1.500 
1.3QD 
1,200 
1,100 
1,050 
1,000 
800 
1.350 
2.500 
2,000 

i.aoo 

1.100 

1,000 

000 

500 

1,160 

5,000 
3,500 
3,000 
2.90O 
2.500 
2,400 
2,300 
2,200 
2,200 
2,000 
1,700 
1,600 
1,000 
80O 

2,3n 

2,500 
2,350 
2,8S0 
2,100 
2,000 
1,800 
1,800 
1.700 
1,500 
1,«I0 
1,930 
3,500 
1,800 
1,600 
1,800 
1,400 
1,200 
1,100 


1  Part  time. 


*  Part  salary,  balance  paid  by  experimental  station. 
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Table  39. — Number  and  yearly  sakaries  of  officers,  pro/esfors,  and  instnuAors  in  certain 

Staie-mded  universities  and  colleges^^^onX^JiueA, 


Sabject  and  title. 


Dairy  husbandry— Cantd. 
Instructors  


Average  salary. 
Assistants 


Ayerage  salary. 

Poultry  husbandry: 
Foreman 


Avenge  salary. 
Professors 


Average  salary.. 
Assistant  professors. 


Av0rage  salary. 
Instructors 


Average  salary. 
Assistants 


Average  salary. 

Plant  pathology: 

Professors 


Average  salary 

Assistant  professors  or  In- 
structors  


Average  salary. 
Assistants 


Average  salary. 

Horticulture: 

Professors 


2 
1 


1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 


1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 


Salary. 


$1,000 

900 

750 

1,402 

2,500 

2,400 

1,600 

1,520 

1,400 

1,100 

1,000 

900 

720 

300 

200 

1,141 

2,300 
900 
1,600 
2,500 
2,400 
1,800 
1,000 
1,925 
2,550 
2,300 
1,920 
1,800 
1,600 
1,400 
1,853 
1,600 
1,500 
1,100 
1,080 
1,000 
750 
150 
1,031 
1,200 
900 
700 

3,500 
2,800 
2,750 
2,000 
1,700 
900 
750 
2,144 

2,400 
1,800 
1,400 
1,300 
1,725 
1,300 
1,200 
1,000 
400 
975 

5,400 
5,000 
4,000 
3,600 
3,500 
3,300 
3,200 
3,060 
3,000 
2,900 
2,750 
2,600 


Subject  and  title. 


Horticulture— Continued. 
Piofessorp 


Average  salary.. 
Assistant  professors. 


Average  salary. 
Instructors 


Average  salary. 
Assistants 


Average  salary. 
Forestry: 

Professors 


Average  salary.. 
Assistant  professors. 


Average  salary. 
Instructors 


Average  salary. 
Assistants 


43665^—14- 


Average  salary.. 
I  Part  salary,  balance  paid  by  experimental  station. 

-25 


Num- 
ber. 


1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
7 
2 
2 
1 
1 


3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
2 
1 

12 
2 
1 
2 
2 
1 


1 
3 
4 
1 
1 
1 
6 
1 
4 
1 
2 
1 
1 


1 
1 
3 
3 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 


1 
1 
5 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 


2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 


Salary. 


S2,500 

2,400 

2,300 

2,200 

2,160 

2,000 

1,800 

1,600 

1.200 

1600 

2,704 

3,000 

2,500 

2,400 

2,300 

2,250 

2,100 

2,000 

1,860 

1,800 

1,750 

1,700 

1,500 

1,350 

1,300 

1,952 

1,800 

1,500 

1,400 

1,360 

1,320 

1,250 

1,200 

1,100 

1,000 

900 

840 

800 

600 

1,207 

1,500 

1,320 

1,200 

1,000 

840 

720 

500 

450 

300 

918 

4,000 
2,600 
2,500 
2,300 
2,200 
2,100 
2,000 
300 
2,314 
2,250 
2,100 
2,000 
1,700 
1,500 
1,400 
1,900 
1,650 
1,500 
1,400 
1,320 
1,200 
450 
1,2S3 
250 
150 
200 
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THE   TAK6IBLB  BEWABDS  OF  TEACHING. 


Table  39. — Number  and  yearly  salaries  of  officers,  professors ^  and  instrueton  in  certain 

State-aided  universities  and  colieges--€onthnied. 


Subject  and  title. 


Num- 
ber. 


Agronomy: 
Professors. 


Average  salary.. 
Assistant  professors. 


Average  salary. 
Instructors 


Average  salary. 
Assistants 


Average  salary 

Agriculture  (miscellaneous): 
Professors 


Average  salary.. 
Assistant  professors. 


Average  salary. 
Instructors 


Average  salary.. 
Manual  training: 

Professors 

Assistant  professors. 


Average  salary. 


2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
4 
4 
2 


1 
2 
2 
3 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 


2 
2 
1 
2 
1 


1 
o 


1 
5 
3 
1 


1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
3 


Salary. 


15,000 
3,700 
3,000 
2,800 
2,750 
2,700 
2,500 
2,400 
2,300 
2,280 
2,250 
2,200 
2,160 
2,150 
2,100 
2,000 
1,800 
2,512 
2,250 
2,200 
2,100 
2,000 
1,900 
1,800 
1,700 
1,680 
1,500 
1,400 
1,200 
1,837 
1,500 
1,400 
1,360 
1,300 
1,200 
1,100 
1,000 
000 
800 
1,189 
1,600 
1,400 
1,200 
1,000 
300 
1,188 

3,200 
3,000 
2,800 
2,500 
2,100 
1,800 
2,567 
2,500 
2,100 
1,800 
1,600 
1,400 
1,900 
1,500 
1,400 
1,200 
1,100 
1,320 

3,500 
2,100 
1,800 
1,600 
1,550 
1,500 
1,644 


Subject  and  title. 


Manual  training— Continued. 
Instructors 


Avera^  salary 

Shop  work: 

Professors 

Superintendents  or  fore- 
men   


Num- 
ber. 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Avntige  salary. 
Instructors 


Average  salary 

Forging  and  foundry: 

Assistant  professors  or  in- 
structors  


Average  salary.. 
Woodwork: 

Superintendents — 
Assistant  professors. 


Average  salary. 
Instructbrs 


Average  salary. 
Assistants 


Average  salary. 
Home  economics:  i 
Professors 


Average  salary. 


1  ■ 

1 
1 
1 


1 
1 
2 
4 
1 
4 
1 
4 
1 


1 
I 
1 
1 
1 
5 
1 
3 
2 


SI,  500 
1.300 

i,aoo 

1,000 
500 

1,100 

2,200 


IJ 

1,400 

1,300 

1,200 

1.425 

1.600 

1,500 

1,400 


1,210 

i.aoo 

LOOO 

mo 

000 

1.185 


1.600 
1,500 
1,400 
l.SSD 
1,300 
1,200 
1,000 
l.OOO 
900 
1,193 

1,700 
1,9S0 
1,000 
1,400 
1,670 
2L000 

i,sm 

1,400 

1.300 

1,100 

1,000 

1,000 

900 

1,347 

7» 

500 

610 

3,000 
2,850 
2,800 
2,500 
2»300 
3,900 
2,100 
2,000 
1.900 
1,800 
1.700 
1,000 
1.500 
1,400 
1.200 
1,100 
1.000 
1,885 


1  Including  domestic  science,  household  science,  domestic  art,  home  ooostiuction,  ii>od9  and  cookery, 
tod  nutrition. 
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Table  39. — Number  and  yearly  talaries  o/offieerSy  professors^  and  instructors  in  certain 

State-aided  universities  and  colleges — Continued. 


Subject  and  title. 


Home  economics — Continued. 
Asistant  proiBSSors 


Average  salary. 
Ixistruetois 


Average  salary. 


pTofessors. 


Average  salary.. 
Assistant  professors. 


Average  salary. 
Instructors 


Num- 
ber. 


Salary. 


26 
1 


Average  salary. 


Aeoountlng: 
ProfosBors. 


Average  salary... 
Assistant  professors. . 


Average  salary 

Instructora  or  assistaats. 


Average  salary. 


Shorthand  and  typewriting: 
Assistant  professors,  In- 
struotora,  or  assistants. . . 


2 
2 
1 
1 
1 


12,250 
2,000 
1,800 
1,700 
1,680 
1,600 
1,500 
1,400 
1,300 
1,200 
1,100 
1,614 
1,800 
1,500 
1,400 
1,320 
1,300 
1,200 
1,100 
1,050 
1,000 
000 
850 
800 
500 
1,153 

4,500 
4,000 
3,500 
8,000 
2,500 
2,400 
1,000 
1,650 
1,400 
2,883 
3,000 
2,800 
2,500 
1,800 
2,520 
1,800 
1,400 
1,200 
1,100 
1,000 
800 
700 
X60 
1,011 

1,800 

1,300 

1,550 

1,600 

1.400 

1,500 

1,400 

1,000 

800 

750 

989 


1,400 

1,200 

050 

900 

450 

1,017 


Subject  and  title. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Textiles: 

fossors,  or  instructors. . . 

1 

12,200 

1 

1,800 

1 

1,660 

1 

1,600 

2 

1,200 

Average  salarv 

1,493 

Ceramics  and  ceramlo  engi- 

9 

neering: 
Pronssors 

3,350 

3,000 

2,200 

Average  salary 

2,863 

1,500 
1,200 
1,050 

1,000 
800 

Average  salary 

1,110 

Music: 

Pirecton  or  deans 

3,000 
2,700 
2,500 
2,250 
1,800 
1,700 
1,600 
1,500 
1,300 
•  750 

Average  salary 

2,0EI9 

Professors 

3,500 

3,250 

3,000 

2,250 

2,100 

2' 25 

2 

1,800 
1,500 

1,400 
1,200 

Average  salary 

2,107 

Assistant  professors 

3,250 
2,400 
2,300 
2,200 

2 

2,000 

1 

1,800 

2 

1,600 

2 

1,200 

Average  salary 

1,959 

Instructors 

3" 

3 

1,800 

1,700 

1 

1,600 

7 

1,500 

2 

1,300 

1 

1,250 

4 

1,200 

3 

1,050 

11 

1,000 

3 

900 

2 

860 

4 

800 

2 

700 

. 

1 

675 

1 

•  600 

4 

600 

1 

400 

43 

400 

2 

800 

1 

U 

200 

1 

1 

160 

Average  salary 

1,053 

1  Including  oonunercial  science,  and  business  administratioa. 

s  Per  month. 

*  Part  salary,  balance  paid  by  fees. 

4Parttim«: 
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Table  39.- 


THE   TANGIBLE   REWARDS  OF   TEACHING. 

•Number  and  yearly  salaries  of  ojicersj  professors  j  and  instructors  in  artsdn 
State-aided  universities  and  coltegea—QonthxiMed.. 


Subject  ftnd  title. 


Music— Continued. 
Assistants 


Averaf^e  salary- 


Art: 


Professors. 


Average  salary. 
Assistant  professors. 


Average  salary. 
Instructors 


Average  salary. 

Architecture! 

Professors 


Average  salary . 
Assistant  professors. 


Average  salary. 
Instructors 


Average  salary. 

Drawing:  * 

Pressors 


Average  salary . 
Assistant  professors. 


Num- 
ber. 


1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 


1 
2 
1 


1 
2 
1 
2 
3 
1 
2 
1 


2 
o 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 


1 
2 
1 
2 
1 


1 
3 
3 
1 
3 
2 
1 
1 


Salary. 


2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 


1 
1 
2 
1 
3 
2 
1 
1 
2 


$720 
600 
540 
500 
400 

aoo 

523 

4,000 
2,500 
2,400 
2,200 
2,100 
2,000 
1,80U 
1,600 
1,400 
1,200 

600 
1,875 
2,250 
1,800 
1,300 
1,538 
1,650 
1,500 
1,320 
1,300 
1,200 
1,150 
1.000 
»500 

277 

5,000 
3,500 
3,300 
2,500 
2,400 
2,000 
1,250 
3,246 
3,000 
2,000 
1,650 
1,600 
1,300 
1,879 
1,800 
1,600 
1,500 
1,400 
1,200 
1,000 
800 
600 
1,300 

3,000 
2,700 
2,300 
2,200 
2,060 
2,000 
1,800 
2,286 
2,200 
2,000 
1,900 
1,850 
1,800 
1,700 
1,660 
1,575 
1,500 


Subject  and  title. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Drawing— Continued . 

Assistant  professor 

* 

11.900 

• 

1 

1.300 

Average  salary 

1,712 

Instructors 

l.flOO 

1,500 

1,400 

1,320 

1,300 

1,2» 

1.300 

1,160 
1,150 

3 

1,100 

5 

],UUO 

2 

wo 

3 

900 

2 

800 

1 

750 

1  1 

300 

Average  salary 

1,168 

Assbtants 

i 

'800 

1 

750 

1 

675 

2 

400 

2 

100 

Average  salary 

466 

Law: 

Deans 

2 
2 

4,000 

3,750 

4 

8,000 

1 

2,800 

1 

3,650 

2 

2,000 

1 

1,000 

Average  salary 

2,919 

Frofensors 

2* 

I 

5,000 

4,800 

1 

4,500 

10 

4,000 

12 

3,500 

3 

3,300 

3 

3. 250 

1 

3,200 

11 

3,000 

1 

2,000 

3 

2,800 

1 

2,700 

1 

2.688 

1 

21600 

7 

2,500 

5 

2,400 

f 

2 

2,300 

w 

1 

2.200 

2 

2,100 

i 

2,000 

1 

1,0S0 

1 

1,900 

4 

1,800 

U 

1,500 

1 

1,500 

1 

1,400 

U 

1,0G0 

2 

800 

1 

2S0 

Average  salary 

2,918 

Assistant  professors 

i' 

2,400 

• 

1 

2,100 

2 

2,000 

3 

i,mo 

1 

i,om 

1 

1,600 

1 

1,500 

1 

1,100 

1 

1,000 

1 

900 

Average  salary 

1,668 

1  Part  time.  _.       ,      ^       m- 

'Including  freeband  drawing,  arcbi(«ctural  drawing,  mechanical  drawing,  and  engineering  drawing. 
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Tablb  39. — Number  and  yearly  salaries  of  officers^  prqfessorSy  and  instnietors  in  certain 

State-aided  universities  and  colleges — ^Continued. 


Subject  and  title. 


Law — Contiaaed. 
Instructors... 


Num- 
ber. 


Average  salary. 
Lecturers 


Average  salary 

JouTDalism:  > 

Professors  or  directors. 


Average  salary. 
Assistaot  professors. 


Average  salary, 
lostroctois 


Average  salary. 
tfedicizie:> 

I>eaiis 


Average  salary . 
Professors 


Average  salary . 
Assistant  professors. 


Average  salary , 
Instructors 


Average  salary. 


1 
2 
3 
1 
4 
1 
1 
1 
3 


V 


1 

1 

1 

»1 


1 
1 
1 
I 
2 
1 
2 
2 
1 
3 
1 
1 
I 


Salary. 


tl,800 
1,000 
900 
458 
375 
292 
229 
1,400 
2,000 
750 
500 
300 
250 
180 
150 
125 
100 
415 

3,300 
3,000 
2,700 
2,500 
2,400 
2,200 
1,000 
1,800 
2,450 
2,650 
2,400 
2,100 
1,920 
1,350 
2,084 
1,300 
1,200 
1,000 
450 
1,167 

4,500 

2,400 

2,250 

2,100 

1,000 

2,450 

4,500 

3,750 

3,500 

3,300 

3,000 

2,700 

2,500 

2,400 

2,000 

1,500 

1,200 

950 

800 

2,389 

2,750 

2,500 

2,000 

230 

1,870 

1,400 

1,100 

1,000 

900 

800 

500 

230 

886 


Subject  and  title. 


Medldne— Continued. 
Assistants 


Average  salary . 


Anatomy: 
Proiessors. 


Average  salary . 
Assistant  professors. 


Average  salary . 
Instructors 


Average  salary . 
Assistants 


Average  salary . 


Physiology: 
Professors . 


Average  salary . 
Assistant  professors. 


Average  salary . 


Num- 
ber. 


2 
5 
3 


2 


Salary. 


SI. 200 
900 
766 
720 
600 
475 
846 

4,600 

4,100 

3,550 

3,500 

3,000 

2,800 

2,750 

2,700 

2,250 

2,200 

2,000 

1,900 

1,800 

1,700 

1,600 

2,715 

2,500 

2,200 

2,000 

1,800 

1,700 

1,600 

1,400 

1,878 

1,800 

1,500 

1,350 

1,300 

1,200 

1,000 

800 

600 

600 

500 

500 

250 

1,037 

1,700 

1,200 

900 

500 

200 

1,075 

4,000 
3,500 
8,100 
3,000 
2,700 
2,400 
2,250 
2,000 
1,950 
1,800 
1,700 
500 
250 
2,718 
3,000 
2,500 
2,250 
2.000 
1,800 
2.225 


1  Parttfane. 

*  Induding  agricultural  journalism  and  theory  and  practice  of  Journalism. 

>  Including  internal  medicine,  clinical  medicine,  comparative  medicine,  preventive  and  experimental 
modicine,  ttMrapeuUcs,  practice  of  medicine,  principles  of  medicine,  theory  and  practice  of  medicine,  and 
materia  medica. 
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Tablb  39.- 


THE  TANGIBLE  REWARDS  OF  TEACHING. 

'Number  and  yearly  aalaries  of  officers,  profesaorg^  and  insiruetorg  in  certain 
State-aided  universiHes  and  collegea^-^-Contrnvied. 


Subject  and  title. 


Physiology— <^ontixiued. 
Instnictois 


Ayerage  salary. 
Aslstants 


Average  salary. 


Pathol 


1?^ 


Average  salary. 
AsBlstant.profeasors. 


Average  salary . 
Instnictocs 


Average  salary 
Assistants 


Average  salary. 


Surgery: 

Trofessors. 


Average  salary . 
Assistant  professors. 


Average  salary 

Instructors  or  assutants . 


Average  salary 

Obstetrics  and  gynecology: 
ProiessoTB 


Average  salary 

Assistant  professors  or  In- 
structors   


Average  salary 

1  Part  time. 


Num- 
ber. 


1 
3 
1 


1 

3 

»1 


1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


L 
1 
1 
1 
1 
»  1 


1 
2 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 


I 
1 
2 
2 
1 
3 


2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 


Salary. 


$1,500 

1,200 

1,000 

1,220 

840 

600 

300 

660 

4.500 

4,000 

3,750 

3,000 

2,700 

2,600 

2,^ 

1.900 

1,300 

2,905 

3,000 

2,400 

2,000 

1.920 

1,900 

750 

2,214 

1.800 

1.200 

1,400 

900 

660 

600 

500 

250 

635 

3,500 

3,000 

2,000 

1,700 

1.500 

1,000 

75 

1,878 

1,390 

500 

400 

100 

578 

600 

300 

250 

200 

150 

115 

230 

5.000 
3.000 
2,800 
2,000 
1,600 
1,500 
1,200 
1,000 
2,263 

1,200 
1.100 
1,000 
900 
300 
250 
150 
700 


Subject  and  title. 


Diseases  of  the  eye,  ear,  nose 
and  throat: 
Professors 


Average  salary 

Assistant  professors  or  in- 
structors  


Numr 
bar. 


Average  salary. 
Bacteriology:  * 

Professors 


Average  salary. 
Assistant  professors. 


Average  salary. 
Instructors 


Average  salary. 
Assistants.... 


Average  salary. 
Hygiene: 

Professors 


Average  salary 

Assistant  professors  or  as- 
sistants  


Average  salary. 


3 
2 
3 


12,000 

1,100 

1,000 

850 

600 


75 


1,000 
900 
115 
801 

4.000 

3,250 

3,100 

S,0QO 

2.750 

2.700 

2.008 

2.600 

2,500 

2,400 

2,100 

2.000 

1.800 

I.7Q0 

1.600 

1,500 

960 

2.433 

2.500 

2,100 

2.000 

1.80O 

1.600 

1.20O 

1.829 

1,700 

1.300 

1.200 

1.100 

1,000 

900 

800 

622 

600 

1.042 

1,400 

1.200 

1,090 

8S0 

600 

500 

300 

275 

150 

120 

100 

80 

520 

4,500 
4.000 
2,800 
600 
2,960 

2,000 
1,400 
1,200 


1,175 


*  Including  histology,  parasitology,  and  microbiology. 
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Tablb  89. — Nvmher  and  yearly  9alarie$  of  officers,  profeasors,  and  instructor  in  certain 

State-aided  universities  and  oo/Zf^M—Continued. 


Sobjeet  and  title. 


Medical  (miwellaneous): 
Profeason 


ATera^  salary... 
Anistant  professors.. 


Avenge  salary. 


Ayerage  salary. 
Dentistry:! 

Frolessocs 


Ayerage  salary 

Assistant  professors  or  in- 
Btracton. 


Average  ealary. 


Average  salary.., 
Assistant  professors. . 


Average  salary. 
iDatmctors. ...... . 


Average  salary. 
Veterinary  science:  • 
Professors. 


Nnm- 
ber. 


2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
4 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
6 


Salary. 


94,000 

2,500 

2,000 

1,200 

600 

125 

75 

60 

1,325 

2,000 

1,800 

1,350 

1,300 

600 

1,390 

430 

250 

200 

75 

239 

3,500 
3,000 
2,500 
2,200 
2,000 
1,200 
1,000 
500 
1,807 

2,000 

1,800 

1,600 

1,400 

1,200 

150 

100 

729 

3,500 
3,000 
2,660 
2,600 
2,100 
2,000 
1,900 
1,800 
1.500 
2,187 
1,800 
1,500 
1,300 
1.200 
1,567 
1,500 
1,400 
1,300 
1,200 
1,100 
1,000 
300 
1,167 

8.300 
8,200 
8,000 
2,750 
2,700 
2,550 
2.500 
2.160 
2,100 


Subject  and  title. 


Veterinary  sctenoe— €ontd. 
Professors 


Average  salary.. 
Assistant  profeasoni. 


Average  salary. 
Instructors 


Average  salary. 
Physical  training: 
Directors 


Average  salary. 
Profeaaora 


Average  salary.. 
Asriatant  professors. 


Average  salary. 
Instraoton 


Num- 
ber. 


1 
3 
2 
2 
1 


1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 


2 
2 
3 
1 


1 
1 
1 
3 
3 
3 
4 
1 
5 
1 
1 
1 


1 
o 

ad 

1 
1 
1 

3 
1 
1 
2 
4 


1 
1 
1 
1 
2 

2 

I 

1 
1 
1 


1 
1 
1 

2 
1 
2 
6 
2 
10 
1 
3 
6 
1 
6 
2 


Salary. 


S3. 083 
2.000 
1.800 
1.700 
1.200 
2.332 
2.500 
2.400 
2.250 
2.100 
2,000 
1.800 
1,600 
1,500 
1.400 
1.200 
1,850 
1.800 
1.500 
1.200 
1.000 
1,400 

4,000 
3.000 
2.500 
2,000 
1,800 
1.600 
1.500 
1,300 
1,200 
1,000 
750 
300 
1.642 
3.600 
3.000 
2.750 
2,500 
2.300 
2,200 
2,125 
2.100 
2.000 
1,800 
2.304 
3.000 
2.750 
2,500 
2,200 
2,000 
1,800 
1,700 
1,600 
1,506 
1,400 
1,990 
2,500 
2,200 
2,100 
1,800 
1,700 
1,600 
1.500 
1,300 
1,200 
1,150 
1,100 
1,000 
950 
900 
850 


ilnchidJng  clinical  dentistry,  prosthetic  dentistry,  operative  dentistry,  prosthetic  technic,  dental  path- 
ongy,  dental  therapeutics,  crovn  and  bridge  work,  and  orthodontia. 
«Tart  time. 
*  Including  veterinary  medicine,  veterinary  anatomy,  veterinary  surgery,  and  veterinary  pathology. 
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THE   TANGIBLE  REWARDS  OF  TEACHING. 


Table  39. — Number  and  yearly  salaries  of  officers,  professors^  and  instructors  in  cerUnn 

State-aideci  universities  and  colleges,-~Oontimxed. 


Subject  and  title. 


Phjrsteal  trainizig— Contd. 
Instructors 


Average  salary. 
Aaolatants 


Average  salary. 
Military  sdence: 

Professors 


Num- 
ber. 


3 
1 
2 
1 
1 


1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 


1 
1 
3 
3 
1 
1 
3 


Salary. 


$800 
650 
600 
241 
100 
1.173 
1.400 
1,000 
000 
840 
800 
650 
fiOO 
480 
450 
400 
850 
300 
200 
120 
617 

1,400 
1,000 
600 
800 
720 
700 
600 


Subject  and  title. 


Military  sdenoe— Continued. 
Professors 


Avenge  salary. 
University  extension: 
Directors 


Average  salary 

Professors    or  assistant 
professors 


Average  salary 

Instnictors  or  assistants. 


Average  salary. 


ta?".  "^- 


1 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 


1 
2 
1 
1 


1 
1 

1 

«  1 

1 


500 
4» 
450 

900 
2S0 

ceo 

4,500 
3,»0 
3,000 
2,500 

3,aoo 

2,100 
2.000 
1,500 
2,622 

2,600 

2,000 

1,800 

1.600 

2,000 

1.800 

1,500 

900 

750 

600 

1,200 


>  Part  time. 
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Table  40. — Number  and  yearly  salariea  of  officerSy  professors,  and  instructors  in  certain 
universities  and  colleges  having  more  than  ^1,000,000  of  endoumunt  fund  {not  State- 
aided). 


Subject  and  title. 


Presidents. 


AveTB^e  salary. 
Vice  presidents 


Average  salary. 
Deana 


Ay^rage  salary. 

Anoient  languaites: 

Professors 


A  Terage  salary.. 
Assistant  professors. 


Average  salary. 
Instmctora 


Latin: 


Avenge  salary. 


Average  salary.. 
Assistant  professors. 


Average  salary.. 
Instmctors 


Num- 
ber. 


I 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 


2 
3 


1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
5 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 


1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 


Salary. 


112,000 

10,400 

10,000 

8,400 

8,000 

7,aoo 

7,000 
6,400 
6,000 
5,000 
4,400 
7,489 
6,000 
2,200 
4,100 
8,780 
3,500 
3,000 
2.760 
2,600 
2,500 
2,200 
2w000 
1,500 
1,200 
2,666 

5,500 
5,000 
4,f«0 
4.000 
8.375 
3,300 
2,500 
l.?00 
4,000 
3,000 
3,500 
2,250 
2,200 
1,500 
2,290 
1,800 
1.350 
1,300 
1,250 
1,200 
1,000 
1,233 


7, 
4, 
4, 
3. 

1; 

2, 

2, 

2. 
o 

1: 

3. 
4, 
2, 
2. 
2. 
1. 

i: 

2, 
1. 
1. 
1, 


000 
500 
000 
500 
250 
200 
000 
750 
500 
40U 
200 
000 
900 
800 
100 
000 
300 
150 
000 
800 
500 
200 
094 
800 
688 
500 


Subject  and  title. 


Latin— Continued . 
Instructors 


A  verace  salary. 
Greek: 

Professors 


Average  sohuT.. 
Assistant  professors. 


Average  salary. 
Instructors 


Average  salary. 
Modem  languages: 
Professors 


Average  salary- 
Assistant  professors. 


Average  salary. 
Instructors 


Average  saluy. 
Oerman: 

Professors 


Num- 
ber. 


7 
1 
2 
1 


1 
1 
1 
2 
3 
1 
1 
3 
2 
1 
1 
2 
3 


2 
1 

1 
1 

4 
2 


1 
2 
5 
1 
2 
1 
4 
1 
1 
2 
1 


1 
1 

1 
5 
I 
2 

I  1 
3 

A 


1 
3 
2 
2 
4 
5 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
»  1 


3 
2 

4 
2 
3 
1 


Salary. 


$1,200 

1,100 

1.000 

800 

1,235 

6,500 
6.000 
5,000 
4,000 
3.500 
3,200 
3,100 
8,000 
2,500 
2.200 
2,000 
1,900 
1,800 
8.168 
8,000 
2.700 
2,500 
2,400 
2,000 
1,500 
2.241 
1,400 
1,300 
1,100 
900 
1,175 

5.500 
4,000 
8,500 
3,250 
3,000 
2,700 
2.500 
2,200 
2.100 
2,000 
1.800 
3.002 
3.000 
2.700 
2,500 
2,000 
1,900 
1,800 
1,700 
1,600 
1,500 
2,000 
1,800 
1.600 
1.500 
1.400 
1,200 
1,000 
1,100 
990 
900 
800 
600 
500 
1,182 

5,500 
5,000 
4,000 
3,750 
3,600 
3,300 


>  Part  time. 
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Tablk  40. — Nufnher  and  yearly  mkariet  of  officen,  profeuon,  and  inslrucian  in  eertam 
univertUies  and  colleges  havmg  more  tliin  $1,000,000  of  endowment  fund  (not  SfaU' 
aiciSed)— Continued. 


Subject  and  tttto. 


0«riiian— Continiied. 
Proieasars 


Ayenifse  salary.. 
Aawistant  pro(«B8ors. 


Avwage  salary. 
Instractora 


Avwaiie  salary. 
Assistants 


Averoge  salarj'. 
French: 

Professors 


Avera^  salary.. 
Assistant  professors. 


Average  salary. 
Instructors 


Num- 
ber. 


3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
4 
1 
1 
4 
5 
1 
2 
2 
1 


1 
1 
2 
1 
1 


2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
3 
1 
2 
1 


1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 


$8,000 

2,800 

2,750 

2,500 

2,500 

2,400 

2,250 

2,000 

1,000 

1,500 

3,294 

3,000 

2,500 

2,300 

2,200 

2,100 

2,000 

1,800 

1,700 

1,600 

1,500 

1,350 

1,300 

1,200 

1,000 

1,873 

1,800 

1,700 

1,600 

1,500 

1,400 

1,350 

1,300 

1,275 

1,200 

1,100 

1,000 

900 

850 

500 

400 

500 

250 

1,178 

700 

600 

500 

300 

250 

475 

5,500 
4,500 
4,000 
8,200 
8,000 
2,500 
2,400 
1,800 
1,500 
3,180 
3,500 
3,000 
2,500 
2,200 
2,000 
1,800 
1,600 
1,500 
100 
1,973 
2,000 
1,800 
1,600 


Subject  and  title. 


Francfa— Continued. 
Instructors 


Average  salary. 
Semitic  languages: 
Prcrfessors 


A  veraf^e  salary.. 
Assistant  professors. 


Num- 
ber. 


2 
3 


Average  salary 

Instructors  or  assutants. 


Average  salary.. 
Spanish  and  Italian: 
Assistant  professors. 


Average  salary 

Instructors  or  assBtants. 


Average  salary. 
English: 

Professors 


Average  salary.. 
Assistant  professors. 


12 


3 


fl.flDO 

1,400 

1.300 

1,200 

1,130 

1.100 

1,000 

W3 

900 

875 

840 

7S) 

400 

1,150 

5,000 

4,500 
4,000 
3,600 
3,500 
3,000 
2,700 
2,300 
2,000 
1,290 
3,116 
2,500 
2,000 
1.800 
1,000 
500 
1,471 
1,600 
1,500 
1,300 
1,450 

1,700 

800 

1,-250 

1,200 

840 

OOO 


5,S00 

5,000 

4,500 

4,000 

3.500 

3,375 

3,250 

3,300 

3,000 

3,750 

2,500 

3,200 

2,000 

1,900 

1,850 

1,800 

1,500 

3,290 

3,500 

3,000 

2,500 

2,400 

2,200 

2,100 

fSS 
1,800 

1,700 

1,650 

1,600 


1  Part  time. 


xnnvBBsmBS  ahd  coixsoBa. 


SdS 


Tablb  40. — Nvmber  mnd  yearly 
univartitut  and  coUtgn  kawmg 
mdtd) — Continued. 


of  ojjfeen,  pn^tuon^  OMi 
mart  Aan  $1,000,000  of  endowmmU  fimd  {not  StaU- 


Sal^i«ct  and  tttla. 


tMT. 


English— Coottnned. 


InstrocUMs 


Avenge  salary . 


PubUo  roeakiiig: 
ProHfiwrs... 


Average  salaiy.. 
Assistant  professors. 


AyeragesalaiT 

InstrncUHS  or  asabtants. . 


Average  salary 

Oratory: 

Professors    or    assistant 
proliefisors 


Average  salary 

Instruotora  or  assutants. 


Average  salary. 

History: 

Prolesaors 


Average  salary. 


10 
1 
1 

»1 


1 
1 
2 
3 
3 
6 
5 
2 

20 
1 

10 

29 
2 
6 
1 
1 
1 
2 

U 
1 


1 

1 

I 

«1 


1 
1 
1 
2 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


2 
2 
1 


1 
3 
1 
2 
7 
5 
1 
2 
1 
0 
1 
8 
1 
1 
4 
1 
3 
1 


Bol^ectandtlUa. 


S1,50D 
1,400 
1«3Q0 


1,056 
2,900 
1,900 
1,800 
1,700 
1,000 
1,500 
1,400 
1,300 
1,200 
1,100 
1,100 
1,000 

goo 

800 
700 
670 
400 
3o0 
300 
2S0 
1,130 

2,500 

1,800 

1,500 

1,000 

1,933 

3,400 

3,000 

2,500 

2,000 

2,580 

1,800 

900 

850 

900 

300 

300 

983 


2,200 
2,000 
1,900 
1,800 
1,500 
1,880 
1,200 
1,000 
800 
1,040 

6,500 
5,000 
4,500 
4,125 
4,000 
3,500 
3,375 
3,250 
3,200 
3,000 
2,800 
2,500 
2,200 
2,100 
2,000 
1,800 
1,800 
1,500 
3,157 

1  Part  time. 


Assistants 


Economics: 


Avenge  salary. 


Average  aalsry... 
Assistant  professGra.. 


Average  salary. 
Instnicton 


Average  salary. 


Nam- 
ber. 


9,800 

3,000 

2,790 

2,300 

2,900 

1,000 

1,900 

1,800 

1,700 

1,500 

1.400 

2,114 

2,000 

1,800 

1,700 

1,600 

1,900 

1,400 

1,300 

1,250 

1,200 

1,100 

1,000 

600 

600 

1,413 

800 

600 

fiOO 

350 

2S0 

100 


S,6Q0 

6,000 
4,600 
4,000 

8,600 
3,500 
3,250 
3,000 
2,900 
2,800 
2,500 
2,400 
2,150 
2,000 
1,600 
3,490 
2,500 
2,200 
2,100 
2,000 
2,000 
1,800 
1,700 
1,600 
1,500 
1,400 
1,100 
1,000 
600 
300 
1,767 
1,800 
1,750 
1,670 
1,500 
1,300 
1,200 
1,000 
900 
800 
150 
100 
1,090 
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Table  40. — Number  and  yearly  salaries  of  officerSy  professors,  and  instrudors  in  eertam 
universities  and  colleges  having  more  than  $1,000,000  of  endowment  fund  {not  StaU- 
oiflW)— Oontinued . 


Subject  and  title. 


Political  ecoDomy: 
PrafBssars 


Average  salary 

Assistant    professors    or 
instructors 


Average  salary. 
Political  science: 

ProfBssors 


Average  salary 

Assistant    professors    or 
Instructors 


Average  salary. 
Assistants 


Average  salary. 
Sociology: 

Professors 


Average  salary.. 
Assistant  professors. 


Average  salary 

Instructors  or  assistants. 


Average  salary.., 

Anthropology  and  archaeol- 
ogy: 
Professors 


Average  salary 

Assistant    professors    or 
instructors 


Average  salary. 

Philosophy  (or  ethics): 

Professors 


Num- 
ber. 


1 
4 
2 
1 

a 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


1 

2 
2 
4 
1 
2 


1 
2 
3 
1 


3 
2 
1 


1 
2 
2 
4 
1 
5 


Salary. 


17,000 
4,100 
3,000 
2,500 
4,lfi0 

3,000 
2,500 
1,600 
2,400 

5,600 
4,000 
3,750 
3,500 
3,000 
2,500 
2,200 
2,200 
2,000 
2,000 
1,800 
3,327 

1,800 

1,500 

1,200 

1,000 

500 

250 

1,002 

500 

150 

325 

7,000 
4,000 
3,500 
2,500 
2,500 
1,750 
1,700 
3,740 
2,750 
2,500 
2,000 
1,800 
2,221 
1,500 
1,200 
1,100 
1,333 


'i 

2, 

I: 

1, 
1, 

1, 


000 
700 
500 
733 

500 
000 
800 
500 
200 
625 
875 


6,500 
5,500 
5,000 
4,000 
3,900 
3,600 

^  Part  time. 


Subject  and  title. 


PhikMophy  (or  ethics)— Con. 
ProfeBsors 


Average  salary.. 
Assistant  professors. 


Avenge  salary. 
Instnictors 


Average  salary. 
Psycholc^y: 

Professors 


Average  salary.. 
Assistant  professors. 


Average  salary., 
assist 


Instructors  or  assistants. 


Average  salary.... 

Education  (or  pedagogy): 

Prcrflessors 


Average  salary.. 
Assistant  professors. 


Num- 
bv. 


1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 


2 
2 

1 
3 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 


1 
2 
1 
1 
1 


1 
1 
1 
I 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
5 
1 
1 
1 


i 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 


2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


1 
3 
2 
1 
4 
1 
1 
1 


1 
1 
1 
2 


$3,300 
3,000 
2,800 
2,750 
2,700 
3,500 
2,200 
3,100 
1,900 
1.800 
1,500 

«0 
3,306 
3,000 
3,500 
2,300 
2,000 
3,000 
1,800 
1,600 
1,500 
1,2S0 
3,139 
1,300 
1,300 
1,100 
1,000 

WO 
1,117 

7,000 
4,500 
4,000 
3,750 
3,700 
3,500 
3,000 
3,000 
3,750 
3,S00 

2,aoo 

2,100 
1,000 
3.125 
2,7S0 
2,500 
2,300 
2,000 
1,7Q0 
1,200 
2,121 
1,600 
1,200 
1,000 
80O 
500 


250 
019 

6,000 
6,000 
4,000 
3,500 
3,000 
3,300 
3,000 
1,300 
3,573 
3,000 
3,800 
3,500 
3,400 
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Tabub  40. — Number  and  yearly  saUaries  of  officersy  pro/essorSf  and  instniclon  in  certain 
'uafmertitiee  andeoUegee  kawng  more  than  $1,000,000  of  endowment  fund  {not  State- 
aided) — Continued. 


Subject  and  title. 


SdocAtloD  (or   pedagogy)- 
CoDtinoed. 
Assistant  professors 


ATsrage  salary. 
Instructors 


Average  salary.. 
Aaaistant  professors. 


ATeiags  salary. 


Average  salary. 


Avenge  salary. 


Average  salary 


Num- 
ber. 


1 

5 


10 
3 
2 
6 


2 

U 


3 
2 
3 
8 
3 
9 


9 


2 
2 
2 
3 
1 
1 


3 
1 


Salary. 


92,380 
2,000 
1,800 
1,750 
1,550 
2,215 
1,640 
1,200 
1,050 
700 
300 
1,630 

6,000 

5,500 

4,500 

4,000 

3,600 

8,500 

3,300 

3,000 

2,750 

2,700 

2,500 

2,400 

2,300 

2,200 

2,000 

1,900 

1,800 

500 

3,150 

3,000 

2,500 

2,300 

2,000 

1,900 

1,800 

1,750 

1,700 

1,600 

1,500 

1.325 

1,897 

2,000 

1,700 

1,500 

1,400 

1,306 

1,300 

1,200 

1,100 

1,000 

800 

700 

545 

500 

400 

1,212 

1,600 

800 

500 

400 

100 

650 

5,500 
4,000 
3,500 
3,000 
2,000 
1,800 
3,255 
2,500 
2,200 

iPart 


Bubjnct  and  title. 


Astronomy— Continued. 
Assistant  professors . 


Average  salary. 
Instroctors 


Average  salary , 

Mechanics: 

Profeasors    or    assistant 
professors 


Average  salary. 
Instructwv 


Civile 


Average  salary, 
nffineermg: 
Proraasors 


Average  salary... 
Assistant  professors.. 


Average  salary. 
Instructors 


Average  salary. 
Assistants 


Average  salary. 
Mining  engineering: 
ProfessMS 


Average  salary 
Assistant  professors 


Avenge  salary 


Num- 
ber. 


1 
1 
4 
1 
1 
3 


3 
3 
5 
5 
4 
1 
8 
1 
4 
1 
1 
1  1 


3 
1 
1 
2 
8 
5 
3 
3 
1 
2 
9 
1 


1 
1 
1 
2 
1 

10 
4 

27 
1 
1 
4 


1 
2 
4 
1 


2 

1 

1 

»1 


Salary. 


82,000 
1,700 
1,000 
2,067 
1,400 
1,200 
1,267 


750 
600 
500 
200 
800 
500 
259 
700 
200 
000 
317 


500 
000 
500 
000 
500 
200 
000 
850 
500 
400 
000 
900 
679 
000 
500 
400 
200 
000 
900 
800 
750 
700 
600 
500 
400 
859 
850 
700 
400 
300 
250 
200 
100 
000 
900 
850 
800 
1,078 
760 
600 
500 
320 
560 

5,000 
4,500 
4,000 
2,000 
4,625 
8,000 
2,100 
2,000 
1,800 
1,500 
2,233 


time. 
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Table  40. — Number  and  yearly  gakaries  of  officers^  pro/eaecnj  and  insbnuiors  m 
umverntief  and  coUeges  having  more  than  $1,000,000  of  endowment  fund  {not 
aided) — Continued^ 


T 


Subject  and  title. 


Mining  engineering— Con. 
Inatroctora  or  assistants. 


Average  salary. 
Electrical  engfiaeering: 
Professors 


Average  salary... 
AsaiBtant  professoiB.. 


Average  salary, 
lostiiictofa 


Average  salary. 
Assistants 


A  ven^  salary., 

Mechanical  engineering: 

ProCBSSOTB 


Average  salary.. 
Aflslfltaot  professors. 


Average  salary. 
Inatmctors 


Average  salary. 
Assistants 


Average  salary. 


Num- 
ber. 


2 
1 
4 
2 
2 
1 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
2 
1 


1 
6 
1 

10 
1 
2 


1 
2 
4 


1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
3 
2 
4 
1 


1 
1 
4 
3 
2 
1 
4 
1 
3 


1 
2 
3 
5 

14 
8 

19 
1 
fi 
3 
1 


1 
8 
2 
2 
3 


Salary. 


$2,000 

1,100 

700 

1,267 

5,000 
4,000 
3,000 
2,600 
2,500 
2,250 
3,204 
2,260 
2,300 
2,200 
2,060 
2,000 
1,800 
1,700 
1,600 
1,500 
1,400 
1,835 
1,450 
1,200 
1,100 
1,000 
900 
800 
1,060 
1,000 
600 
500 
600 

5,000 

4,250 

4,000 

3,300 

3,250 

3,000 

2,700 

2,500 

2,000 

3,138 

2,965 

2,500 

2,200 

2,000 

1,900 

1,850 

1,800 

1,700 

1,500 

1,966 

2,000 

1,500 

1,400 

1,300 

1,200 

1,100 

1,000 

990 

900 

890 

800 

1,117 

800 

750 

650 

600 

500 

675 


Subject  and  title. 


Engineering  (misoellaneoav):  i 

Directors 

Frblbssors 


Average  salary 

Assistant  pnrfessore  or  in- 
structocB. ,... 


Average  salary. 
Geology: 

ProfBseoTB 


Average  salary.. 
Assistant  professors. 


Average  salary. 
Instructors 


Average  salary. 
Assistants 


Average  salaiy 

Mineralogy  (or  metallurgy): 
ProfasBors 


Average  salary 

Assistant  profsssore  or  in- 
structors  


Average  salary. 
Pbysics: 

ProfBSBora 


Num- 
ber. 


1 
1 
1 
1 
4 
1 
2 
1 


1 
2 
3 
1 
1 
3 
3 
«1 


1 
1 
1 
1 
5 
1 
«2 


1 
1 
1 
3 


1 
1 
3 


1 
1 
1 


1 
2 
4 
3 
1 


2 
1 
4 

1 
1 
1 
2 

4 


1 
1 
1 
3 
2 
2 
M 
7 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 


$5.SD0 

3,aoo 

3.500 
3.300 
3,000 
2.790 
2.500 
2;  100 
2,933 

^500 
2,200 
2,000 
1,900 
1,800 
1,000 
1,500 
1,000 
1,719 

7,000 
6,500 
6,000 

s.aoD 
4,000 

3.500 
3,000 
3,000 
2,700 
2;  500 
2,000 
1,800 
1,7B0 
1,600 
3.515 
3,500 
3. 000 
2.500 
2,200 
2,100 
2.000 
1,500 

WO 
2,271 
1,700 
1,500 
1.300 
1,100 
1,000 

903 

«n 

i,i« 

500 
300 

125 
100 
188 

5,500 
4.000 
3.000 
8,700 

1,000 
1,500 
1.300 
l.« 

7.000 
5,500 
4,000 
3,500 
3,200 


1  Including  hydraulic  engineering,  architectural  engineering,  railroad  engineering,  bridge  englDeering, 
Are  protection  engineering,  power  engineering,  sanitary  engineering,  chemical  engineering,  beat  enginew- 
ing,  and  rural  engineering. 

s  Part  time. 
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Table  40. — Number  and  yearly  9alaries  of  officerSy  professors,  and  instrtuiors  in  certain 
toftivernties  and  colleges  having  more  tkan  $1,000 tOOO  of  endowment  fund  {not  State- 
aukd)^-Contmued . 


Subject  and  title. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Subject  and  title. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

PhydOB— Continued. 

Cbemistry-^Gontlnued . 

FrofeBsors 

10 

$3,000 

Assistant  prof  essor 

1 

SI. 850 

1 

2,800 

8 

1.800 

1 

2,700 

5 

1.700 

I 

2,600 

1 

1,650 

4 

2,500 

1 

1.600 

2 

2,100 

11 

1.500 

1 

1,900 

2 

1,400 

2 

1,800 

1 

1,325 

1 

1,500 

1 

1,300 

A  venuBB  salary 

3,147 

2 

1,200 

AflJstant  profBSsoiB 

3 

3,000 

Averaee  salary 

1,792 

3 

2,500 

A  K   V  ^^m  wpi|%^   •^■■bwk  j  ■•■■■■•■ 

Instructors 

i' 

1,800 

1 

2.300 

2 

1,600 

1 

2.200 

9 

1,500 

1 

2,150 

.      3 

1,400 

2 

2,100 

* 

U 

1,300 

4 

2,000 

1 

1,300 

1 

1.800 

1 

1,267 

1 

1.750 

1 

1,260 

3 

1,600 

14 

1,200 

& 

1,500 

8 

1,100 

2 

1,2U0 

8 

1,000 

1 

1,000 

5 

900 

U 

500 

1 

850 

1 

500 

4 

800 

Average  salary 

1,900 

Averaee  salary 

1,184 

UlBtFQCtOrB  •••............ 

i' 

1,800 

Assistants 

i* 

1,500 

1 

1,500 

3 

800 

1 

1,300 

1 

700 

8 

1,200 

5 

600 

5 

1,100 

11 

500 

21 

1,000 

1 

425 

1 

050 

24 

400 

I 

840 

1  1 

300 

9 

800 

3 

300 

»1 

400 

12 

250 

2 

200 

1 

250 

1 

150 

2 

150 

ATaraflB  salary 

986 

A  veram  ii^ary 

473 

AsBiatants 

i* 

3 
6 
5 
3 

1 
1 

750 
600 
500 
400 
250 
100 
50 
387 

QeoiTaphy: 

Assistant  professors  or  in- 

structors  

1 

1 
2 

1 

2.500 

AverasB  salary 

1,600 

1,200 

600 

1.420 

Average  salary 

AJb    »  %/A  *'^S^'    •^••••P*  J   •••••■•• 

•|    ■"" 

Cbemistry: 

Biology: 

ProfBsson 

2 
1 

6,000 
5,600 

Professors. 

1 
1 

5,000 

4,000 

3 

5,000 

2 

3,500 

3 

4,500 

1 

3,200 

1 

4,200 

2 

3,000 

6 

4,000 

1 

2,880 

1 

3,600 

1 

2,600 

I 

3,540  1 

1 

2,500 

3 

3,500 

1 

2,100 

1 

3,250 

3 

2,000 

12 

3,000 

1 

1,800 

2 

2,750 

«h 

»1 

500 

1 

2,600 

Average  salary 

2,872 

6 

2,500 

Assistant  professors 

2 

2,500 

1 

.2,300 

1 

2,400 

1 

2,250 

1 

2,200 

1 

2.100 

1 

2,000 

3 

2,000 

1 

1,650 

1 

1,900 

* 

2 

1,600 

1 

1,800 

1 

1,500 

1 

1,700  ' 

AvemgP  salary 

\m  ViM 

1  1 

1,400 
800 

Jfistnir.tnirR 

i' 

1,800 

U 

2 

1,400 

Average  salary 

3,297 

3 

1,200 

Awlftant  prafBSBors 

i' 

3,000 

1 

1,000 

5 

2,500 

8 

800 

1 

2,200 

»1 

300 

7 

2,000 

Average  salary 

1.160 

1  Fftrttinw. 
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Table  40. — Number  and  yearly  salaries  of  officerSj  professors,  and  instructors  in  certain 
universities  and  colleges  having  more  than  $1^000,000  of  endowment  fund  {not  Statt- 
aided)-^Coniumed. 


Subject  and  title. 


B  lology— Continued. 
Assistants 


Average  salary. 
Zoology: 

Professors 


Num- 
ber. 


2 


A  veragn  salary.. 
Assistant  professors. 


Average  salary. 
Instructors 


Average  salary. 
Entomology: 

Professors 


Average  salary 

Assistant  professors  or  in- 
structors  


Average  salary. 
Botany: 

ProfBssors 


Average  salary.. 
Assistant  professors. 


Average  salary. 
Instructors 


Average  salary. 


2 
2 
2 
3 
1 
5 
»  1 


2 
3 

1 
1 
I 


Salary. 


S500 

400 
314 
2.50 
150 
85 
314 

5,500 
4,500 
4,250 
•4,000 
3,500 
3,000 
2,750 
2,000 
2,500 
2,300 
2,000 
3,393 
3,000 
2,500 
1,900 
1,700 
1,600 
1,300 
1,957 
1,800 
1,600 
1,350 
1,200 
900 
800 
1,294 

4,000 
3,500 
3,000 
3,300 

2,000 
1,950 
1,800 
1,750 
1,500 
1,000 
1,686 

6,000 
4,500 
4,000 
3,750 
3,300 
3,000 
2,500 
2,400 
2,200 
1,000 
3,457 
3,500 
3,000 
2,500 
2,100 
2,000 
1,600 
1,500 
1,075 
2,113 
1,200 
1,000 
900 
850 
750 


Subject  and  title. 

1 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Botany— Gontinued. 

Assistants 

1 

$1,200 

1 

l.QQO 

1 

800 

1 

500 

3 

400 

1 

2S0 

Average  salary. 

610 

Agrirnlture  (misoeUaneous):  * 

Fiufessoia 

2 

4,000 

6 

3,500 

3 

S.OOO 

1 

2.600 

8 

2,500 

Average  salary 

3,030 

Assistant  profaasois  or  in> 

struotors 

3 

2,000 

I 

1,800 

3 

1,500 

1 

1,300 

2 

1,200 

• 

4 

1,000 

1 

900 

1 

7S0 

AvexBge  salary 

1,353 

Forestry: 

Piofesaois 

1 

3,M 
3.000 

2 

Average  salary 

3,167 

Assistant  professors 

i' 

3,000 

2 

2.500 

2 

2.000 

Average  salary 

2,400 

Metal  and  wood  work: 

Professors  or  assistant  pro- 

ieaaots 

1 

3,500 
3,000 

1 

Instructors  or  assistants. . . 

1 

2,000 

1 

1,800 

2 

1,700 

1 

1,650 

2 

2,550 

1 

1,500 

1 

1,400 

2 

1,200 

1 

1,100 

1 

960 

2 

900 

3 

720 

A  verace  salary 

1.293 

Home  economics:  > 

*f '  "^ 

Professors 

3 

3,000 
2,500 

1 

»  1 

t,000 

Average  salary 

2,875 

Assistant  professors 

2 

2,000 

1 

1,850 

2 

1,800 

2 

1,650 

1 

1,500 

1 

1,400 

2 

1,200 

1 

900 

•   Average  salarv 

1,579 

Instructors  or  assKtants. . . 

i 

1,800 

1 

1,400 

I 

1,3S0 

3 

1,300 

1 

1,200 

1 

1,100 

1 

1,000 

2 

900 

2 

800 

1 

700 

2 

600 

X  Part  time.  ' 

*  Including  horticulture,  pomology,  dairy  husbandry,  animal  husbandry,  poultry  husbandry,  plant 
breedi]^,  plant  pathology,  soil  technology,  farm  practice,  farm  crops,  and  farm  management 

>  Includmg  domestic  science,  household  management,  household  art,  domestic  art.  mfllinery,  sewing, 
food  analysb,  and  CQOUng. 
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Table  ^.—Number  and  yearly  talarieB  of  officers,  profeseors,  and  imtructors  in  certain 
universities  and  colleges  having  more  than  f  1,000,000  of  endotpment  fund  (not  State- 
aided) — Gontmued. 


Subject  and  tltte. 


Home  eoonomlGs— Ccmtlniied. 
lostructon  or  aadstants . . 


ATsngB  salary. 
Gonmieroe: s    __^__ 
Deans  or  proflBsson. 


AvenigB  salary... 
Assistant  protMBom... 


Instmctofs 


Ayersge  salary. 
Music: 

Directors 


^^  Average  salary . 
rrofsBBors. 


Avenge  salary.. 
Assistant  piofaBBors.. 


insuuotors 


Art 


Average  salary 

Dlrecton 

FroiMBor  or  assistant  pro- 


Num- 
ber. 


10 


Salary. 


9500 

900 
200 
009 

7,500 
4,000 
8,500 
3,260 
8,200 
8,000 
1,100 
117 
2,646 

1^ 

2,200 
2,100 
2,000 
1,800 
1,796 
1,700 
1,300 
2,328 
2,100 
2,000 
1,800 
1,600 
1,408 
1,200 
1,100 
1,000 
890 
800 
400 
1,330 

8,000 
2,600 
2,500 
2,700 
3,500 
8,000 
2,700 
2,500 
2,200 
2,000 
1,800 
1,760 
1,500 
1,000 
2,106 
4,000 
1,800 
1,700 
1,500 
1,875 
2,000 
1,500 
1,350 
1,332 
1,200 
1,000 
700 
600 
100 
1,151 

8,250 
8,000 

8,500 
8,200 
2,500 
2,000 


Subject  and  title. 


Art— Gontlniied. 

Professor  or  assistant  pro- 


Avenge  salary. 
Instructors 


Avenge  salary. 

Architeetnrs: 

Professors.' 


Average  salary. 
Assistant  professoTB. 


Avenge  salary. 
Instructors 


Avenge  salary. 


Dnwing: 


Professors. 


Avenge  salary. 
Assistant  professors. 


Average  salary. 
SDatruotors 


A  versge  salary. 


Num- 
ber. 


1 
1 
3 
1 
2 
1 


2 
5 
2 


2 
2 
2 


1 
2 
1 
4 
2 
1 
1 


iParttfme. 

*  Including  fhumoe.  aooounting.  auditing,  bookkeeping,  and  business  department. 

43e86*— 14 26 


Salary. 


$1,700 

1,600 

1,200 

1,000 

2,068 

1,750 

1,200 

1,000 

850 

300 

250 

850 

5,000 
4,000 
8,500 
3,000 
2,600 
2,400 
2,000 
1,000 
3,400 
3,500 
3,000 
2,500 
2,300 
2,150 
2,000 
1,700 
1,500 
1,400 
2,196 
1,800 
1,500 
1,400 
1,300 
1,200 
1,000 
1,000 
700 
350 
800 
1,160 

5,000 
3,500 
2,760 
2,500 
2,250 
1,800 
2,700 
2,000 
1,800 
1,700 
1,600 
1,500 
1,326 
1,100 
1,504 
2,500 
1,800 
1,700 
1,550 
1,300 
1,200 
1,200 
1,100 
1,000 
800 
750 
600 
600 
1,250 
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Table  40. — Number  and  yearly  salaries  of  officers,  professors,  and  instructors  in  certain 
universities  and  colleges  having  more  tHanf  1^000,000  of  endowment  fund  (not  Stats- 
aided) — Gontinued. 


Subject  and  title. 


Law: 

Deans. 


Average  salary. 
Professois. 


Average  salary. 
Assistant  prolessora. 


Average  salary. 
Instructors 


Average  salary. 
Medicine:  < 

Beans 


Average  salary. 
Professors 


Average  salary. 
Assistant  professors. 


Num- 
ber. 


Salary. 


18,500 
4,000 
1,750 
4,750 
7,500 
7,000 
0,500 
6,000 
5,500 
5,250 
5,000 
4,500 
4,125 
4,000 
8,500 
3,400 
8,250 
8,000 
2,500 
2,000 
1,800 
1,750 
1,200 
1,000 
4,683 
4,000 
8,000 
2,500 
2,300 
2,000 
1,800 
1,300 
500 
1,994 
2,500 
1,400 
750 
500 
850 
250 
1,130 

5,000 

1,300 

1,000 

600 

400 

1,660 

6,000 

5,000 

4,500 

4,000 

3,500 

3,000 

2,600 

2,200 

1.050 

1,600 

1,500 

1,200 

1,000 

1,000 

600 

500 

300 

300 

250 

200 

2,330 

3,000 

2,600 

2,400 

2,250 


Subject  and  title. 


Medldne— Continued. 
Assistant  professors 


Average  salary. 
Instniotors ....... . 


Average  salary. 


Anatomy: 
Professors. 


Average  salary . 
Assistant  professors. 


Average  salary . 
Instructore 


Average  salary. 


'Part  time. 

*  Including  therapeutics,  experimental  there 
medicine,  preventive  medicine,  olinical 
and  materia  medlca. 


Nmn- 
ber. 


1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
4 
2 
1 
1 
1 
3 
2 


1 
1 
1 

1, 
3 

»1 
1 
3 
3 
2 
1 
7 
4 

11 
9 
6 


1 
1 
3 
1 
4 
4 
1 
1 


2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
3 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 


1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
3 
1 
6 
1 
2 


Salary. 


12,200 

1,800 

1,600 

1,500 

1,400 

1,200 

1,000 

1,000 

000 

500 

450 

400 


200 

1,233 

1,800 

1,650 

1,400 

1,300 

1,200 

1,000 

1,000 

800 

700 

600 

300 

250 

300 

150 

100 

50 
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6,000 
6,300 
5,000 
4,500 
4,000 
3,500 
1,250 
1,300 
3,053 
3,000 
2,750 
2,500 
2,400 
2,200 
3,000 
1,000 
1,700 
1,500 
1,300 
1,000 
950 
750 
350 
100 
1,681 
2,300 
3,000 
1,800 
1,600 
1,540 
L400 
1,300 
1,100 
1,000 
700 
350 
130 
100 
1,005 


herepeutlcs,  clinical  therapeutics,  experimental  medicine,  topical 
medicine,  theory  and  practice  of  medicine,  medical  «ttfic~»f%, 
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Tabus  40. — Number  and  yearly  9alaries  of  officers,  profeuors,  and  inetruciorit  in  certain 
vnivereitieB  and  colleges  having  more  than  $1,000,000  of  endowment  fund  {not  State- 
aided) — Gontiniied. 


Subject  and  title. 


Anatomy— CGotfamed. 
AflBistants 


Avenge  salary. 
Pliyaiology: 


Ayerage  salary. 
Assistant  professors. 


Average  salary. 
Instmctora 


Average  salary. 
Assistants 


Average  salary. 
FitbolQcy: 
Profess 


Avenge  salary. 
Assistant  professors. 


Avenge  salary. 

Tiiirtf  ootftni » •■•«■«• 


Nnm- 
ber. 


1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
5 
1 
1 
1 
1 


2 
1 
3 
3 
2 


6 
3 


Salary. 


fOOO 

850 
800 
600 
580 
500 
400 
300 
275 
250 
537 

6,000 

5,000 

4,000 

3,500 

3,000 

2,800 

2,500 

2,000 

1,500 

1,000 

2,285 

3,000 

2,500 

2,000 

1,850 

1,500 

2,285 

2,500 

1,900 

1,800 

1,250 

1,200 

1,000 

800 

500 

1,431 

1,200 

800 

600 

500 

400 

300 

250 

150 

550 

7,000 
6,000 
5,000 
4,000 
3,575 
3,500 
2,500 
2,000 
4,340 
3,500 
8,200 
3,000 
2,500 
2,200 
2,000 
1,800 
1,700 
1,660 
1,500 
1,250 
1,000 

500 
1,890 
2,000 
1,300 
1,200 
1,000 

800 


Subject  and  title. 


Pathology— Continued. 
Instnicton 


Average  salary. 
Assistants 


8 


Average  salary. 


""^ 


rofessors. 


Average  salary. 
Assistant  professors. 


Average  salary. 
Instructors 


Average  salary. 
Assistants 


Average  salary 

Obstetrics  and  gynecology: 
Professors 


Average  salary. 
Assistant  professors. 


Average  salary. 
Instructors 


Num- 
ber. 


1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
3 


1 
1 
1 
3 
1 


1 
4 

1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
3 
1 
1 
1 
3 
4 
4 
1 
1 


2 
1 
1 
1 
5 
1 
1 
1 
3 


1 
2 
1 
4 

3 

6 
10 

7 
10 

3 


1 
1 
1 
2 


1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
4 
2 


1 
2 
1 
4 


Salary. 


1600 

360 
300 
250 
240 
100 
726 
1,200 
1,000 
900 
600 
400 
757 

6,000 

4,000 

3,000 

2,500 

2,300 

1,500 

1,200 

1,000 

750 

550 

500 

400 

300 

250 

150 

135 

1,409 

2,500 

2,000 

1,000 

600 

500 

400 

300 

250 

200 

791 

650 

400 

350 

300 

250 

200 

150 

100 

50 

25 

164 

1,000 

800 

500 

150 

520 

4,000 

3,000 

2,500 

1,500 

1,200 

80O 

500 

400 

1,254 

700 

600 

250 

200 

463 

900 

800 

300 

200 


1  Part  time. 
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THE  TAKGIBLE  BEWABDS  OF   TEACHING. 


Table  40. — Number  and  yearly  Malaries  ofoffieerij  pro/e»9orMy  and  inUruetorg  in  eeriam 
univerntiet  and  college$  having  more  than  f  1,000, 000  of  endowment  fund  (not  StaU' 
airfed)— Continued . 


Subject  and  titie. 


Obfltetrlcs  and  gynecology— 
Continued. 
Instructora 


Average  salary 

Diseases  of  the  eye,  ear,  nose, 
and  throat: 
ProfessocB 


Average  salanr 

Instructors  or  assistants. 


Average  salary. 


Bacteriology: 
Professoni. 


Average  salary . 
Assistant  professors. 


Average  salary. 
Instructors 


Average  salary. 
Assistants 


Average  salary. 

Hygfene: 

Professors 


Average  salary. 
Assistant  professors. 


Averagesfdary. 
Assistants 


Average  salary. 

Diseases  of  children: 
Professors 


Average  salary. 
Assistant  professors. 


Average  salary. 


Num- 
ber. 


4 
1 
4 


2 
4 

2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 


11 
3 
5 


3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


1 

1 

U 


1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 


1 
1 
1 
2 
3 


1 
2 


1 
5 
1 


1 
1 
1 
1 


Salary. 


$150 

115 

50 

213 


1,000 

500 

400 

250 

200 

150 

100 

50 

397 

100 

50 

25 

72 


,000 

,540 

,500 

,000 

,960 

,250 

,427 

,500 

,000 

,500 

,200 

,125 

,250 

,fi00 

,500 

,400 

,100 

,000 

500 

300 

1,141 

1,800 

1,140 

750 

500 

200 

661 


5,000 

3,575 

3,500 

1,800 

100 

2,705 

3,000 

2,250 

2,000 

1,750 

2,250 

700 

400 

500 

1,250 
500 
400 
503 

2,000 
500 
250 
200 
738 


Subject  and  title. 


Diseases  of  children— Ccmtd. 
Instructors 


Average  salary. 
Neurology: 

Professors 


Average  salarv 

Instructors  or  assstants . 


Average  salary 

Medicine  (miscellaneous):  > 
Profenors , 


Asristant  professors 


Average  salarv 

issBtant 


Instructors  or  assfetants . 


Average  salary. 
Dentistry: 

Deans 


ProfessoiB. 


Average  salary.. 
Assistant  profMsors.. 


Average  salary. 
Instructors 


Average  salary. 


Num- 
ber. 


1  Part  time. 

3  Including  osteology,  neuropathology,  pulmonary  diseases,  hematolagy,  rectal  dis 
diseases,  diseases  of  the  digestive  system,  dermatology,  roentgentdogy,  mental  dj 
medical  Jurisprudence. 


1 
3 
1 
4 


1 
2 
3 
1 


1 
1 
3 
2 
4 
2 
1 
2 


1 
1 
3 
4 
6 
2 


2 
9 
3 
2 
2 
2 
3 
15 
1 


Salary. 


f»0 

200 
UO 

too 

161 

500 

900 
250 
S90 
1,500 
280 
100 
50 


3,400 

2,500 

500 

400 

150 

100 

75 

50 

573 

1,000 

350 

290 

533 

400 

350 

200 

100 

50 

25 

124 

5,000 

2,400 

4,000 

3,250 

3,000 

2,000 

1,000 

1,500 

1,300 

1,000 

600 

450 

300 

200 

1,606 

2,500 

2,000 

1,800 

1,000 

500 

75 

1,234 

1,800 

1,500 

1,200 

1,000 

800 

7S0 

600 

500 

400 

275 


200 

150 
50 
2S 


ss,  seniUHirlnirT 
•mDryology,  and 
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Tablb  AO.-^Nwmber  and  yearhf  talarieB  of  officers,  professorsy  and  instructort  in  certain 
universiHeB  and  colleges  having  more  than  flflOOfiOO  of  endowment  fund  (not  State- 
aided) — Continued. 


Sal^lectandtitie. 


Pliannacy: 
Professors. 


A  YBTBge  salary. 
Assistant  professors. 


ATerage  salary. 
InstructorB 


A'vwage  salary. 
Assistants 


Average  salary. 
Veterinary:' 

Prafanors 


Average  salary. 
Assistant  professors. 


Average  salary. 
Instructors 


Average  salary. 
Assistants 


Physical 
Directors 


Average  salary, 
trainuig: 


Nom- 
ber. 


2 
3 


2 
2 
3 


1 
1 


Salary. 


$5,000 

3,600 

3,000 

2,000 

1,200 

3,338 

2,000 

1,500 

600 

176 

1,625 

1,800 

1,500 

1,000 

000 

600 

1,256 

1,200 

800 

600 

200 

100 

680 

4,000 

3,500 

3,000 

2,500 

2,400 

1,000 

40 

1,810 

1,800 

1,600 

1,500 

150 

1,342 

1,600 

1,500 

1,200 

800 

450 

100 

1,006 

500 

300 

250 

336 

2,400 
2,200 


Sublect  and  title. 


Physical  training— Gontd. 
Directors 


A  vraage  salary. 
Professors 


Average  salary. 
Assistant  professors. 


Average  salary. 
Instructors 


Average  salary. 
Assistants 


Average  salary. 


Num- 
ber. 


1 
2 


Salary. 


S2,180 

2,000 

1,800 

1,600 

1,500 

1,200 

1,000 

900 

750 

1,612 

6,000 

4,000 

3,000 

2,800 

2,000 

1,600 

3,233 

3,000 

2,500 

1,800 

1,700 

1,600 

1,400 

2,000 

2,300 

2,000 

1,700 

1.500 

1,450 

1,400 

1,300 

1,200 

1,000 

900 

800 

600 

400 

200 

1,193 

2,000 

1,500 

1,400 

1,050 

1,000 

800 

500 

400 

350 

300 

150 

828 


I  Part  time. 

I  Including  veterinary  path<rtogy,  veterinary  sursery,  veterinary  medicine,  veterinary  anatomy,  veteri- 
nary physiMOgyy  vetermary  obstetrics,  veterinary  botuiy .  veterinary  opthalmology,  veterinary  hygiene. 
vetermary  soology,  veterinary  jurisprudence,  diseases  of  the  foot,  materia  meaica,  and  diagnosis  and 
research. 
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THE  TAKOIBLE  BEWABDS  OF  TEACHIKO. 


Table  41. — Number  and  yearly  salaries  of  officers,  professors,  and  instructors  in  eertain 
universities  and  colleges  having  less  than  ^,000,000  of  endowment  fund  (not  State- 
aided), 


Subject  and  title. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Subject  and  title. 

Nnm- 
ber. 

Salary. 

PtMidents 

r,400 

7,000 
6,400 

Latin: 

Profeaaofs 

1 

16,000 
2,700 

1 

*'!22 

1 

2,300 

5,600 

7 

2,000 

5,400 

6 

1,800 

4,650 

1 

1,750 

4,400 

1 

1,720 

4,000 

6 

1,700 

3,900 

1 

1,6S0 

3,700 

2 

1,600 

3,600 

9 

1,500 

3,400 

3 

1,400 

3,000 

1 

1,350 

2,900 

4 

1,300 

2,600 

3 

1,200 

12 

2,500 

1 

1,060 

2,400 

4 

1,000 

2,200 

1 

978 

2,000 

1 

850 

1,900 

1 

840 

1,800 

2 

800 

1,720 

1 

450 

1,600 

Average  salary 

1,577 

1,500 

Assistant  professors 

2' 

2,940 

1,400 

1 

1,600 

1,000 

1 

1,500 

900 

I 

1,250 

Average  salary 

4.493 

2 

1,000 
900 

Vice  prmf dents 

3,300 
3,000 

m0 

1 

Average  salary 

1 

800 
1,326 
2,940 
1,700 
1,680 
1,560 
1,450 

M             J  Art 

2,500 
2,400 
1,700 
1,650 
1,600 
750 

4' 

1 
1 

1 
1 

Average  salary 

2,144 
4,000 

2 

1,400 

Deans 

1 
3 

1,300 
1,200 
1,100 

3,500 

2 

?'*^ 

1 

1,050 

2,550 

6 

1,000 

2,500 

2 

050 

2,400 

3 

900 

2,250 

1 

840 

2,200 

2 

800 

2,100 

8 

750 

2,000 

1 

650 

1,800 

4 

600 

2 

1,700 

»1 

150 

3 

1,600 

1 

100 

9 

1,500 

1 

75 

3 

1,400 

Average  salary 

1,158 

2 

1,300 

1  Part  time. 

4 

1,200 

Greek: 

2 

1,100 

Professors 

2 

2,600 

2 

1,000 

1 

2,300 

1 

960 

1 

2,160 

1 

000 

6 

2,000 

1 

800 

1 

1,900 

2 

700 

• 

1 

1,880 

1 

500 

2 

1,800 

Average  salary 

1,657 

2 

1,700 
1,050 

Anolent  languages: 

1 

Frotesora 

1 

2,060 
2,000 

1 

1,600 
1,500 

1 

4 

1 

1,800 

4 

1,400 

2 

1,600 

6 

1,300 

1 

1,100 

3 

1,300 

Average  salary 

1,603 
1,560 
1,000 

2 

1 
1 

900 

Instructors 

i' 

1 

80O 

750 

1 

950 

1 

500 

Average  salary 

1,170 

Average  salary 

1,531 

1  Part  time. 
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Table  41. — Number  and  yearly  ealaries  of  officers,  professors,  and  instructors  in  certain 
universities  and  coUeges  having  less  than  f  1,000,000  of  endotoment  fund  (not  State" 
aided) — Continued. 


Subject  sod  title. 


Greek— Continued. 

Assistant  profenooio  or  In- 
stmctots 


Avense  salary. 
Modem  languages: 
Professors 


Ayerage  salary. 
Assistant  professors. 


Average  salary. 
Instroctors ....... . 


Oennan; 


Average  salary. 


Average  salary. 
Assistant  proteSBoro. 


Average  salary..,. 


Nnm- 
ber. 


1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
4 
1 
2 


1 
3 
3 
5 
4 
4 
1 
1 
4 
1 
1 
1 
3 
3 
1 
1 
1 


1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
3 
2 
1 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
6 
1 
3 
6 
2 
2 
1 
2 
5 
1 


1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 


Salary. 


11,500 
1,400 
1,200 
1,U0 
1,100 
1,000 
960 
900 
1,111 

3,600 
2,500 
2,100 
2,000 
1,800 
1,700 
1,668 
1,600 
1,500 
1,400 
1,300 
1,200 
1,100 
1,000 
900 
800 
450 
1,659 
2,000 
1,600 
1,500 
1,300 
1,250 
1,200 
1,000 
900 
1,304 
1,500 
1,400 
1,200 
1,075 
1,050 
1,000 
800 
750 
400 
1,026 


6, 

I 

1, 
1, 
1, 
1, 
1, 
1, 
1, 
1, 

1. 
8. 
2, 

I 

1, 


000 
600 
300 
106 
100 
000 
900 
800 
700 
600 
500 
400 
300 
200 
100 
000 
650 
675 
050 
940 
600 
300 
250 
000 
800 
460 


SabjeotandtiUe. 


Oennan— Continued. 

Instruetors  or  assistants. 


Average  salary. 
French: 

Profasson , 


Avenge  salary. 
Assistant  profassors. 


Average  salary. 
Instructors  ...•••. . 


Average  salary. 
English: 

Profasson 


Num- 
ber. 


3 

1 

10 


Salary. 


82,940 

2,100 

2,000 

1,680 

1,600 

1,400 

1,350 

1,200 

1,150 

1.100 

1,000 

900 

850 

800 

760 

700 

200 

120 

1,110 

5,250 

2,500 

1,800 

1,700 

1,500 

1,450 

1,300 

1,200 

1,100 

1,000 

1,000 

975 

850 

1,668 

2,730 

1,500 

1,200 

1,100 

800 

1,472 

2,940 

2,100 

1,375 

1.200 

1,060 

1,000 

950 

900 

800 

750 

700 

600 

500 

800 

800 

200 

975 

4.000 
3,000 
2,800 
2,500 
2,400 
2,350 
2,300 
2,100 
2,060 
2,000 
1,800 
1,700 
1,680 
1,660 
1,600 
1,560 
1,500 


1  Part  time. 
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THE  TANGIBLE  BEWABDS  OP  TEACHING. 


Table  41. — Nwriber  and  yearh/  salaria  of  officers^  professan^  and  instrueton  in  eertom 
univemtUs  and  colleges  having  less  wm  $lyOOO,000  of  endovrment  ftmd  (not  8taU- 
aidedy—Cojitiimed. 


Subject  and  title. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Subject  and  tlUe. 

Num- 
btf. 

Salary. 

1 
Sne^Uh— Continued. 

Public  speaUnc— Continned. 

Profeason ^. 

3 

«1,400 

Assistant  proiassan  or  in- 

a 

1,350 

1 

91.900 

7 

1,300 

1 

^    f     -  - 

1,100 

3 

1,200 

2 

1,000 

• 

1 

1,1S0 

11 

an 

6 

•  1,100 

Avenge  salary 

1,850 

6 

1,000 

Oratory: 

1 

975 

ProfBSSors 

1 

8.400 

2 

000 

1 

1,600 

1 

800 

1 

1,300 

2 

750 

1 

1,800 

1 

450 

1 

730 

Average  salary 

1.000 

1 

SSO 

AflBistant  profeiBOKB 

i" 

^1  ^»^^^# 

3.200 

Average  salary 

1,817 

1 

8,060 

Assistant  professors  or  in- 

"l^^ 

1 

2,000 
1,600 

1 

1.409 

4 

1 

1,100 

0 

1,500 

4 

^'S 

8 

1,400 

1 

900 

2 

1,350 

1 

786 

2 

1,300 

1 

700 

1 

1,250 

2 

600 

2 

1,200 
1,100 

Average  salary 

917 

1 

History: 

....... 

4 

1,000 
900 

Proffeesors 

1 

5.251 

1 

1 

^250 

2 

850 

1 

3,000 

1 

600 

2 

2,500 

Average  salary 

1,409 

1 

2,100 

Instructors 

2' 

2.940 

7 

2,000 

2 

2,520 

1 

1,960 

2 

2,310 

1 

1,830 

1 

2,100 

6 

1,800 

3 

1,500 

1 

*'2! 

2 

1,400 

4 

1,700 

2 

1,300 

1 

^'S5 

6 

1,'iUO 

3 

1,600 

6 

1,100 

7 

1,500 

7 

1,000 

1 

1,450 

, 

1 

975 

2 

1,400 

5 

950 

2 

1,350 

0 

900 

1 

1,800 

2 

850 

2 

1,200 

7 

800 

1 

1,156 

1 

775 

3 

1.100 

1 

750 

2 

1,050 

2 

700 

5 

1,000 

1 

660 

1 

975 

1 

050 

1 

060 

5 

600 

1 

900 

1 

550 

1 

810 

8 

500 

1 

815 

3 

1 

400 
250 

Average  salary. 

1,636 
8,060 

........ 

Average  salary 

1,055 

1 

i,no 

1,600 
1.400 

Assistants 

i' 

1,600 

2 

1 

1,100 

1 

2 

^'2S 

2 

1,200 

1 

600 

1 

1,100 

»i 

300 

1 

800 

3 

300 

»1 

600 

1 

80 

1 

250 

2 

15 

1 

65 
60 
40 

Average  salary 

1,801 
2  940 

Instruotora 

i' 

1 

»•  WW/ 

2,520 

Average  salary 

272 

1 

2.310 
2.100 
2,000 
1,560 

Public  speaking: 

ProHSSora 

1 

2,000 
1,720 

2 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1,700 

1 

1.450 

1 

1,660 

1 

1.400 

1 

1,600 

1 

1,800 

2 

1,200 

• 

2 

1,200 

2 

900 

1 

1.150 

2 

800 

2 

1.100 

•  Average  salary 

1,315 

1 

1,060 

iParttimeu 


trNTVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES. 
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Tablb  41. — Number  and  yearly  salaries  of  officerSy  professors,  and  instructors  in  certain 
ttniversities  and  colleges  having  less  wan  $1,000,000  of  endovmunt  fund  {not  State- 
aided) — Continued. 


Subject  and  title. 


Htotory— OoptlnoBd. 
InsfemctocB .  •  •  • .  • 


Avenge  salary. 
Eoonomics: 


Average  salary. . 
Ajsbtant  prafBsaora.. 


Average  salary. 
InstmotwB 


Average  salary. 
PoUtkal  solenoe: 

Professors 


Average  salary 

Assistant    professors    or 
instrootors. 


Average  salary. 
Bocslologvj^ 

Pronssors 


Average  salary. 
Instrootors.. 


Average  salary. 
PhUoso^y  (or  ethics): 
Profleesors. ........ 


Average  salary. 


Num- 
ber. 


6 


Salary. 


$1,000 
960 
800 
720 
700 
650 
150 
1,262 

3,000 
2.550 
2,500 
2,200 
2,000 
1,900 
1,800 
1.700 
1.650 
1,600 
1,500 
1,400 
1,300 
1,100 
1,000 
1,778 
1,800 
1,400 
1,200 
1,467 
1,500 
1,200 
1,150 
1,000 
450 
1,071 

2,500 
1,700 
1.600 
1,933 

1,500 
1,450 
1,400 
1,450 

1,800 
1,750 
1,700 
1,650 
1,738 
1.560 
1,200 
1,380 

3,000 
2,500 
2,300 
2,250 
2,000 
1,900 
1,820 
1,800 
1,650 
1,600 
1,500 
1,450 
1,400 
1,300 
1.200 
1,100 
1,000 

975 

600 
1,645 

1  Part  time. 


Subject  and  title. 


Pbilosophy  (or  ethics)— Con. 
Assistant  professors  or  in- 
structors  


Average  salary. 
Psychology: 

Professors 


Average  salary 

Assistant    professors    or 
instrootors 


Average  salary. . . 

Bducation  (or  pedagogy): 

Professors,  a.......... 


Average  salary 

Assistant  professois  or  in- 
strootors  


Average  salary. 
Mathematics: 

Professors 


Num- 
ber. 


2 
1 
3 
6 
3 
2 
4 


Salary. 


$1,800 
1,600 
1,560 
1,500 
1,200 
750 
700 
1,246 

2,200 
2,000 
1,800 
1,700 
1,450 
1,400 
1,300 
1,000 
.1,650 

1,700 

1,500 

1,200 

800 

1,233 

6,000 
2,400 
2,160 
2,000 
1,800 
1,700 
1,650 
1,500 
1.350 
1,300 
1,200 
1,060 
1,000 
1,866 

2,940 

2,520 

2,100 

1,600 

1,450 

1,200 

900 

500 

250 

100 

1,603 

4,600 
4,190 
3,500 
3,000 
2,750 
2,700 
2,600 
2,500 
2,200 
2.100 
2,060 
2,000 
1,900 
1,820 
1,800 
1,700 
1,650 
1,600 
1,500 
1,400 
1,350 
1,300 
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THE  TAKOlBLfi  It£WABDd  OF  TBACHIKa. 


Tablb  41. — Number  and  yearly  ealariee  of  officers^  prcfeaeon,  and  inatructon  in  eertatn 
vnivenities  and  coUegee  hamng  lees  than  $1,000,000  of  endowment  fund  (not  State- 
aided) — Continued. 


Subject  and  title. 


Mattaematies— Continued. 


Average  salary. 
Assistant  professors. 


Average  salary. 
Instruotors 


Average  salary, 
Assistants 


Average  salary. 
Astronomy: 

Prafessors 


Average  salary. 
Instructors. 


Average  salary. 
Heohanios: 

Professofs 


Average  salary 

Assistant  professors  or  tn- 
stmotors 


Average  salary. 


Num- 
ber. 


3 
1 
1 
1 
8 
1 
1 
1 


2 
1 
1 
6 
2 
2 
4 
1 
1 
4 
1 
2 
1 


3 
1 
1 
1 
4 
1 
1 
3 
1 
5 
1 
7 
4 
2 
3 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


1 
2 
1 
1 


1 
8 
1 


Salary. 


$1,200 

1,126 

1,100 

1,060 

1,000 

975 

840 

800 

1,748 

2,940 

2,000 

1,725 

1,600 

1,460 

1,400 

1,300 

1,250 

1,200 

1,200 

1.100 

1,000 

900 

1,428 

2,940 

2,520 

1,800 

1,000 

1,600 

1,400 

1,300 

1,200 

1,150 

1,100 

1,050 

1,000 

900 

850 

800 

780 

750 

700 

660 

650 

613 

600 

650 

600 

450 

400 

850 

aoo 

100 
1,055 

600 

100 
60 
65 

183 

1,750 

1,500 

700 

1,300 

1,500 

800 

400 

900 

3,000 
2,200 
2,160 
2,453 


1,800 
1.000 
1,400 

>  Part  time. 


Subject  and  title. 


pivil  engineering: 


Average  salary. 
Assistant  professors . 


Average  salary 

Instruotors  or  Assistants. 


Average  salary. 

Electrical  engineering: 
Professors 


Average  salarv. 
Assistant  ixxifessors. 


Average  salary. 
Instruotocs*.* 


Average  salary. 


Meobanioal  engineering: 
Professors    or    assistant 
professors. 


Average  salary 

Instruotors  or  assistants . 


Average  salary. 


Num- 
ber. 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 


.2 

1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 


1 
2 


H«0 

3,500 

3,300 

3,000 

2,800 

2,750 

2,S00 

2,400 

1,700 

1,000 

1,100 

2,501 

.2,100 

aLOQO 

1,53S 

1,S00 

1,400 

1,300 

1,100 

1,601 

1,800 

1,6S0 

1,600 

1,100 

1,250 

1,QSS 

950 

80O 

TOO 

210 

964 


4.000 

3,000 
%W 
1,000 

2,001 
1,8B0 

i,7n 

1,000 

1.500 

1,000 

1,015 

1,700 

1,500 

1,400 

1,236 

1.100 

1,000 

800 

700 

400 

1,214 


4.000 
3,300 
3.000 
2,580 

2,200 
1.800 
1,600 

750 
2,506 
1.500 
1,100 
1,300 

800 


500 

200 


1TKIVEB8ITIB6  AKD  C0LLB0B8. 
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Tablb  41. — Number  and  yearlf(  salaria  of  officers,  pro/eeeors,  and  instnustors  in  certain 
univereitrles  and  collegee  having  more  than  $1,000,000  of  endowment  fund  (not  State- 
aidedy-Conimued, 


SotaJcetandtUle. 

Num- 

Salary. 

Subject  and  UUe. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Snshieeriiu^  (mifloeQaiieocu):  1 

Physics— Cflotlnued. 

Assista&ts. 

ProCesBon 

1 
1 

$2,500 
2,200 

160 

50 

1 

2,000 

40 

1 

1,500 
2,060 

Ayerag6  salary 

178 

A  Ycrase  salary 

Cbemlstry: 

Professon 

— ^    m    -WW   "    IP^ ^     "             »■•■• 

i* 

1 

1,750 
850 

^750 

8,600 

AwBca  aalary 

1,300 

8.400 

8,200 

ProfeaaQn 

1 

2,500 
2,100 

8.160 

1 

8,000 

2 

2,000 

2,760 

1 

1,800 

2,500 

1 

1,700 

2,476 

1 

1,860 

2,300 

1 

1,600 

2,200 

tl 

1,000 

2,100 

1 

400 

2,000 

ATwage  salary 

1,760 

1,960 

Aslstant  professors  or  m- 

1,900 

1 

1 

1,700 
1  500 

1,800 

1,700 

2 

1,000 

1,660 

1 

900 

1,600 

1 

800 

1,600 

A  verace  salary 

1,150 

1,400 

1,380 

Pfofauaws*  ............... 

1 
1 

4,150 
8,600 

1,360 

1,300 

3 

8,000 

1,200 

1 

2,600 

1,100 

1 

2,400 

1,000 

1 

2,200 

760 

1 
2 

2,160 
2,100 

Ayerage  salary 

1,809 

Assistant  professors 

2,940 

I 

2,060 

1,900 

5 

2,000 

1.800 

1 

1,820 

1,650 

5 

1,800 

1,600 

6 

1,700 

1,600 

1 

1,600 

1,460 

6 

1,600 

1,400 

2 

1,400 

l'?58 

2 

1,300 

l'S2 

2 

1,200 

900 

1 

1,150 

600 

2 

1,000 

300 

. 

1 

540 

Ayerage  salary 

1,435 

Aycfagesalsry 

1,867 
2,000 

2,730 

Asrisiant  profssDora 

i" 

1,600 

1 

1,400 

^'SSt 

1 

1,360 

1,200 

^ 

1 

1,300 

1,176 

.     Ayerage  salary 

1,513 

1,150 

2 

1 

2,100 
1,800 

1.000 

AS    —  —  — 

950 

1 

1,600 

900 

1 

1,560 

800 

1 

1,400 

750 

1 

1,300 

700 

1 

1,200 

600 

2 

1,100 

600 

1 

1,060 

400 

5 

1,000 

300 

2 

950 

200 

1 

825 

250 

1 

700 

Ayerage  salary 

933 

1 
2 

600 
800 

Assistants 

700 

666 

2 

260 

600 

Aywage  salary 

1,067 

500 

Asibtaiit^ 

i" 

1 

500 
218 

400 

225 

1 

200 

200 

^  Indndlng  raUway  engineering,  mining  engineering,  highway  engineering,  stmotural  engineerlng|  and 
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THE  TANGIBLE  BEWARDS  OF  TEACHING. 


Table  41. — Number  and  yearly  galariet  of  officers,  profeuors,  and  imtrudUurt  tn 
universities  and  colleges  having  less  than  f  1,000,000  of  endowment  fund  {not  Skit' 
aided) — Continued. 


Subject  and  tttie. 


die 


mtotrr— C( 
Anistaata 


— Contlnaed. 


Avenge  salary 

Biology: 

Profenon    or    anistant 


Average  salary. 
Xnstmotors.. 


Num- 
ber. 


Average  salary. 
Assistants 


Average  salary 

Zoology: 

Profeasors    or    assistant 
profeasors... , 


Average  salary., 

or  assist 


Instructors  or  assistants. . 


Average  salary. 
Botany: 

Profeaaon 


Avenge  salary. 


1 

2 
1 
1 
2 
1 


1 
1 
1 
4 
2 
3 
1 
2 
2 
4 
1 
3 
1 
2 
1 
1 
8 
»1 
1 


? 

2 
1 
1 


1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 


Salary. 


1175 
150 
124 
106 
50 
40 
813 


8,200 
2,500 
2,800 
2,000 
1,900 
1,800 
1,700 
1,050 
l,flOO 
1,500 
1,450 
1,400 
1,350 
1,300 
1,200 
1,100 
1,000 
1,000 
075 
1,646 
2,000 
1,140 
1,100 
1,000 
050 
000 
800 
750 

eoo 

800 
200 
835 
500 
250 
100 
50 
40 
188 


2,050 

2,000 

1,700 

1,500 

1,300 

1,000 

1,631 

1,050 

1,000 

850 

500 

300 

200 

40 

604 

1,700 
1,600 
1,300 
1,475 


Subject  and  title. 


Botany— Contlniied 
Assistant  prof< 


Average  salary . 
Instructors 


Agriculture  (mJsoeUaneoos):* 

Directors  or  assistant  di- 

reotors. 


Average  salary. 
Instructon 


Averago  aaianr-— 
Metal  or  wood  work:* 
Assistant    profesaore 
instructon 


or 


Home  eoonomloa:^ 
Profeaaon..... 


Average  salary. 
Instnioton 


Average  salary 

Commeroe:* 

Profeasora  (or  directors)... 


Average  salary. 
Instructors 


Num- 
ber. 


tl.» 

1,» 
l.« 
1,0 


i,a 
i.« 

l^UI 

O 
l.« 


2,a 


400 

300 

uo 

l.fll 
hm 

1:5 

« 
900 
8SD 
800 
730 
W 

eoo 

450 

aoo 

140 

^•H 

1.296 
1,000 


1,179 

1,'^ 
1, 

i;ooo 


000 


>  Part  time. 

s  Including  dairy  husbandry,  animal  husbandry,  farm  practice,  and  foreetry. 

t  Including  manual  training,  printing,  forging,  foundry,  shop  work,  Industrial  mechanica,  and  mafliilDi 
practice. 

*  Indnding  domestic  science,  household  science,  domestic  art,  household  art,  aewfng,  mflUneiy,  cooktat 
and  sewing  and  fitting. 

•  Including  stenography,  jihonognphy,  penmanship,  bookkeeping,  finance,  and  boslneflB  achooL 


UNIVEBSITIES  AKD  COLLBOB8. 
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Tablb  41. — Number  and  yearly  salaries  of  officers,  professors^  and  instructors  in  certain 
universities  and  colleges  having  less  than  f  1,000 ,000  of  endowment  fund  (not  State- 
aided) — Continued. 


Subject  and  title. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Subject  and  title. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Moric—Ceiitlnued. 
InstnictorB. 

S800 
750 

4 

1 

$1,500 
1,450 

^bAMhW*  VM^rV^^KB^v    •••••■««••••■• 

• 

700 

3 

.    1,400 

650 

4 

'    1,300 

600 

1 

1,250 

500 

«1 

1,200 

450 

7 

1,200 

400 

1 

1,150 

1 1 

250 

7 

1,100 

65 

5 

1,060 

Averaffe  ealarr 

826 

14 

1,000 
975 

Ifualc: 

1 

Dlnctora ^ 

2,600 

3 

950 

2,500 

a 

10 

900 

2,300 

2 

850 

1 1 

2,000 

1 

840 

2,000 

- 

1 

820 

1,900 

1 

806 

1,800 

15 

800 

1,700 

8 

750 

1,600 

S2 

700 

1 1 

1,500 

8 

700 

1,500 

1 

675 

1,400 

3 

660 

1,250 

U 

600 

1,200 

6 

600 

1,182 

1 

550 

1,100 

3 

540 

1,050 

1 

506 

*3 

1,000 

»1 

500 

1,000 

11 

500 

896 

5 

500 

700 

1 

485 

600 

1 

471 

1 1 

400 

1 

450 

Average  salary 

1,588 
3,000 
2,520 

3 

400 

PlOnflBOIB.  ............... 

1 

360 

A 

1 

320 

2,400 

1 

270 

2,000 

M 

266 

1,833 

1 

226 

1,800 

1 

200 

1,700 

1 

162 

1,600 

1 

144 

1,505 

1 

143 

1,500 

1 

106 

1,400 

2 

70 

1,328 

n 

50 

1,300 

Average  salary 

893 

1,283 
1,200 

Assistants 

2 

1 

750 

- 

500 

1,100 

1 

450 

1,060 

1 

100 

1,000 

1 

50 

979 

Average  salary 

433 

~ 

768 
720 

Art: 

500 
348 

Directors 

1 
1 

5,876 
1,450 

X 

173 

1 

1,200 

167 

1 

1,000 

Average  salary 

1,358 
1,800 
1,500 

Average  salary 

1 

500 

AeBistant  proferaon 

2,005 

Professors 

i' 

3,500 

^'ISS 

1 

2,500 

1,200 

1 

2,100 

1,000 

2 

1,800 

850 

1 

1,650 

Average  salary 

1,250 
2,310 
2,100 

1 

1,200 
1,100 
1,000 

InstnictorB 

1 

2 

A 

2,000 

1 

894 

2 

1,800 

1 
1 

800 
200 

1 

1,600 

Average  salary 

1,503 

I  Part  time. 


'Also  fees. 
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Table  41. — Number  and  yearly  salaries  of  officers,  professors,  and  instructors  in  oertam 
universities  and  colleges  having  less  than  f  1,000 ,000  of  endounnent  fund  {not  StaU- 
aided) — Ck)ntinued. 


8al^)ect  and  title. 


Art^-Conthnied. 

AoBlstazit  professora. 


Average 
iDfltrocton  or 


Average  Bslary 

Architecture: 

ProfesBora    or    assistant 

professors 

Ii^tructors 


Drawbiff: 

Professors    or    assistant 
professors 


Average  salary. 
Instructors 


Average  salary. 
Law: 

Dean 


Average  salary. 
Professors 


Average  salary . 
Assistant  professors. 


Average  salary. 
Instructors 


Num- 
ber. 


2 


3 
4 


Salary. 


$1,250 

1,000 

OOO 

1,060 

i,ino 

1,100 

1,050 

1,000 

950 

goo 

850 
800 
600 
500 
350 
315 
300 
806 


500 

1,100 

800 

300 


1,600 

1,400 

1,450 

1,880 

1,725 

1,500 

1,450 

1,300 

1,200 

1,100 

1,000 

900 

620 

600 

500 

480 

400 

250 

150 

70 

845 

5,000 

4,000 

2,000 

1,300 

3,075 

1,700 

1,500 

1,400 

1,200 

950 

800 

600 

600 

1,206 

2,500 

1,300 

1,200 

650 

1,775 

1,800 

1,500 

1,300 

1,000 

750 


Bubjeot  and  title. 


Law— Continued. 
Instructon . . . 


Nam- 
ber. 


Average  salary. 

Medicine:' 

Professors 


Average  salary 

Instructors  or  assBtants 


Average  salary 

Anatomy: 

Professors    or    assistant 
professors 


Average  salary. 


Physiology: 
PrafeaBors. 


Average  salary 

Assistant  professors  or  in- 
structors  


Average  salary. 


Medicine  (miscellaneous):  * 
Professors. 


Average  salary 

Assistant  professors  or  in- 
structors  


Average  salary. 
Assistants 


Average  salary. 


»1 

2 
13 
U 


1 
1 
1 
4 
1 
1 
1 
7 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 


1 
2 
1 
1 


1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
8 


1 
1 
1 


1 
1 
1 


CI 

» 


i.« 
1. 

ir 
1, 
I. 


flS 

19 
IS 


1,M 

1,00 

301 

1,20 

%m 
i,;v 

1,» 

7D9 

1,« 

l.« 

1,» 
1,» 


3,730 
3,000 
3,000 
1,830 

i,:i» 

1,000 
1,900 
1900 
1,000 

too 

400 


27S 
ISO 
IS 
100 
1,U3 

400 
100 
lOO 
300 
800 
300 

n 


1  Part  time. 

*  Including  prsctioe  of  medicine  and  materia  medica. 

I  Including  Dactenology,  dermatology,  gynecology,  obstetrics,  genlto-urinary  diseases,  histology,  lip 
gtene,  mental  diseases,  medical  juiisprudfflube,  otology,  opthalmology,  pathology,  and  sorgvy. 
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Table  41. — Number  and  yearU/  salaries  of  officers,  professors,  and  instructors  in  certain 
universities  and  colleges  having  less  than  f  1,000,000  of  endowrnent  fund  (not  State- 
aided) — Continued. 


Subject  and  title. 


Dentistry:! 

I>e«iis 

Fiofessors. 


Average 
InstriietraB. 


Average  salary, 


Fharmaey: 
ProfeBBora. 


Average  salary. 
InstruetcMn 


Average  salary. 

FliTBieal  education: 
Directon 


Num- 
ber. 


1 
1 

1 
1 


1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
3 
1 
1 
2 
3 
2 
0 
1 


Salary. 


13,000 
800 

eoo 

4B0 
400 
650 
1,600 
1,020 
038 
800 
660 
600 
620 
466 
460 
360 
160 
676 

1,600 
1,100 
1,000 
1,200 
2,060 
1,400 
600 
270 

2eo 

200 
160 
641 

2,150 
2,000 
1,800 
1,600 
1,600 
1,400 
1,360 
1,300 
1,250 
1,200 
1,100 
1,000 
dSO 


Subject  and  title. 


Physical  education— Contd. 
Directors 


Average  salary. 
Professors 


Average  salary. 
Assistant  professors. 


Average  salary 

Instruotors  or  assntants 


Average  salary. 


Num- 
ber. 


Salary. 


8800 

780 

750 

660 

600 

600 

1,166 

2,600 

1,600 

1,300 

1,100 

1,000 

80O 

280 

1,240 

1,800 

1,700 

1,600 

1,400 

1,100 

900 

1,400 

2,040 

2,000 

1,800 

1,400 

1,200 

1,000 

060 

000 

860 

800 

750 

540 

500 

450 

326 

300 

200 

150 

150 

100 

06 

60 

56 

786 


>  Induding  operative  and  prosthetic  dentistry. 


*Parttime. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


Many  of  the  State  normal  schools  are  supported  only  in  part  by 
public  funds,  and  their  salary  lists  are  not  open  to  the  public.  Some 
of  the  presidents  of  the  purely  public  institutions  requested  that  the 
data  they  supplied  be  considered  confidential.  It  was  decided,  there- 
fore, to  treat  all  normal-school  salaries  in  the  same  way  and  to  con- 
ceal the  identity  of  all  of  them. 

Eighty-five  schools  are  represented — slightly  more  than  half  the 
number  in  the  United  States.  No  effort  was  made  to  secure  i 
greater  number  of  reports,  for  the  reason  that  those  received  wot 
thorou^ly  representative.  The  treatment  of  the  data  was  substan- 
tially similar  to  that  described  for  universities  and  colleges.  In 
general,  the  terms  used  in  the  several  reports  are  used  in  the  tables, 
even  when  different  designations  are  apparently  applied  to  substan- 
tially similar  subjects.  For  example,  "education"  and  * 'pedagogy" 
are  often  used  interchangeably,  but  in  a  few  instances  both  terms 
appear  in  the  faculty  lists  of  the  same  institution.  It  was  assumed, 
therefore,  that  the  probability  of  a  shade  of  difference  in  actual  pra^ 
tice  justifies  separate  entries  in  the  table,  and  in  each  case  the  term 
used  in  the  report  made  to  us  was  adopted  for  the  table. 

The  distinction  between  practice  schools  and  model  schools  is  not 
always  clearly  drawn,  and  perhaps  some  of  the  entries  under  each  of 
those  heads  might  as  well  have  been  placed  under  the  other,  ^e 
evident  lack  of  relation  between  title  and  salary  and  the  absence  of 
standardization  make  it  difficult  to  reach  satisfactory  conclusions  in 
studying  the  figures  reported  in  this  connection.  In  f  ^t  this  chaptCT 
presented  more  perplexities  to  the  compilers  than  any  other,  and  it 
is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  treatment  of  all  the  details  is  without 
fault. 
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42. — Number  and  yearly  salariei  of  offieere,  pro/eeeonf  and  WMtructors  in  certain 

State  normal  schooU. 


Subject  and  title. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Subject  and  title. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Pi«sldcnt8 

1 
1 
2 

$6,900 
5,000 
6,400 

Latin— Continued. 

Instructors 

1 
1 

^fc   ^^^**^^"*^*^"^  ^f^^m  ««••  ••»••■•••••  ^^  ^  ■ 

$1,600 
1,505 

3 

6,000 

3 

1,560 

2 

4,500 

5 

1,500 

1 

*»J5 

1 

1,485 

1 

*'SS 

2 

1,400 

1 

!'?S 

1 

1,376 

14 

4,000 

1 

1,350 

3 

8,900 

1 

1,330 

3 

3,800 

2 

1,300 

2 

JH2 

1 

1,250 

3 

8,500 

7 

1,200 

2 

8,400 

2 

1,150 

1 

8,375 

1 

1,100 

t 

2 

8,250 

1 

1,050 

1 

8,200 

2 

1,000 

* 

1 

3,100 

4 

900 

10 

8,000 

2 

800 

3 

^SS 

1 

750 

4 

2,700 

1 

700 

3 

2'S2 

1 

600 

' 

2 

2,200 

1 

540 

2 
1 
3 

2,000 
1,950 
1,800 

Average  salary 

1,2'A) 
2,100 

• 

Languases: 

rroiessors 

1 

1 

1,700 

1 

1,650 

AwBce  salary 

3,471 
2,500 
2,300 
2,035 

Average  salary 

1 
2 

1,200 
1,140 

VkepraeidBiiti 

i" 

1 

1 
1 

1,440 
2.000 

Instructors............... 

i" 

1 

1,620 

1 

1,200 

1 

1,500 

Average  salary 

1,905 

2 

1,400 

Deans 

i' 

1 
1 

8,000 
2,700 
2,600 

Average  salary 

1 

540 

1,410 

• 

Modem  languages: 

1 

2,500 
2,200 

Professors ................ 

1 

3,000 
1,400 

1 

1 

2 
1 

2,100 
2,000 

^'2S 

Average  salary 

2,200 
1,400 
1,200 

Instructors. .............. 

i* 

8 

1 

1 

1,700 

3 

1,000 

1 

1,080 

1 

050 

1 

1,530 

2 

800 

1 

1,507 

1 

700 

1 

1,300 

Average  salary 

083 

2 

1,200 

German: 

1 

1,000 
900 

Professors 

1 

2,300 
1,800 

1 

1 

Average  salary 

1,831 

1 
1 

1,560 

Andoit  langnages: 

1.500 

Profeemrs    or    assistant 

1 

1,150 

professors.  .....^. ....... 

1 

3,000 
1,000 

Average  salary 

1,662 
1,800 

2 

Instractors 

2* 

Average  salary 

2,083 
1,850 
1,500 

1 

1,700 
1,505 

Instructors... 

i* 

1 

1 

1 

1,485 

1 

1,400 

1 

1,400 

1 

1,200 

1 

1,350 

Averagesalary 

1,488 

1 

1,320 

Latin: 

1 

1,300 

Protessora    or    assistant 

« 

1 

1,260 

professors. .............. 

1 

2,300 
2,280 

1 

1,250 
1,200 

1 

2 

1 

2,000 

1 

1,150 

1 

1,860 

2 

1,100 

2 

1,800 

3 

1,000 

1 

1,400 

3 

900 

1 

1,380 

1 

750 

Avenge  salary 

1,853 

• 

1 

720 

iDstmotors..  ■•....•..•... 

i" 

1 

2,000 
1,850 

1 

1 

050 

420 

2 

1,800 

1 

400 

2 

1,050 

Average  salary 

1,135 

48665^—14- 


-27 
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Table  42. — Nwmber  and  yearly  aaUaies  of  officerSf  profuBors,  and  instnuJton  in 

State  normal  tehooU — Continued. 


Subject  and  title. 


French: 

Assistant    proliBssors    or 
instru  ctors 


Ayerage  salary. 
English: 

ProfBBSors 


Average  salary.. 
Assistant  profiBssors. 


Average  salary. 
Instructors 


Average  salary. 


Num- 
ber. 


2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
»1 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


1 
1 
2 
1 
4 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
5 


1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
3 
1 
3 
1 
1 
4 
1 
2 
6 
1 
4 
1 
0 
1 
2 
1 

13 
3 
2 
3 
1 
3 
1 
4 
1 
2 
3 
4 
1 
3 
2 
1 


Salary. 


$1,800 
1,250 
1,200 

900 

863 

160 
1,230 

8,000 
2,400 
2,306 
2,300 
2,280 
2,100 
2,035 
2,000 
1,800 
1,680 
1,650 
1,400 
1,300 
1,200 
1,000 
1,912 
2,000 
1,900 
1,650 
1,650 
1,500 
1,440 
1,360 
1,320 
1,300 
1,250 
1,200 
1,443 
2,506 
2,200 
2,000 
1,980 
1,900 
1,800 
1,770 
1,700 
1,700 
1,680 
1,650 
1,630 
1,620 
1,600 
1,560 
1,660 
1,600 
1,440 
1,400 
1,360 
1,300 
1,280 
1,260 
1,210 
1,200 
1,160 
1,110 
1,100 
1,080 
1,060 
1,046 
1,000 

936 

900 

860 

800 

720 

700 

650 

460 
1,306 

>  Part  time, 


Subject  and  title. 


English— Continued. 
Assistants 


Avenge  salary 

Literature: 

Professors    or    assistant 


Average  salary. 
Instruotocs 


Average  salary. 

Rhetoric: 

Professors 


Average  salary. 
Instructors 


Average  salary. 


Public  speaking  and  oratory: 
Professors 


Average  salary. . 
Assistant  profeesors. 


Average  salary 

Instructota  or  asustants. 


Average  salary.. , 

History: 

ProfBSSOTB 


Num- 
ber. 


1 
1 
2 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 


1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 


1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 


1 
2 


1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 


1 
1 
2 
1 
1 


1 
2 


1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 


1 
3 
1 
3 
1 
1 
3 


1,200 

1,100 

1,080 

900 


no 

716 
460 
250 
960 


1, 
1. 
1, 
1. 
1, 

l',» 
1.411 
2.» 
1." 

l,l» 

1,100 
1,000 
1,000 

1,S8 

2,100 

i,ao 

1,709 

1,» 

l.» 

LIU 

1,» 

LlOB 
•^fiOO 

i,as8 

3,730 
1,800 
1,700 
1,»0 
1,U0 

i,n7 

1,800 
1,100 
1,333 
1,800 
1,700 
1,740 
1,350 
1,300 
1,100 


000 
8» 
836 

no 

600 
1,138 

3,000 
2,400 
3.300 
2,100 
2,040 
2,035 
3,000 
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Tabi<b  42. — Number  and  yearly  salaries  of  officerSy  professonj  and  instructors  in  certain 

State  normal  schools — Contmued. 


Subject  and  title. 


JLrv<9tngib  salary .  • . , 


Avenge  salary. 


Average  salary, 
Assfstants 


^  Averagesalary 

BwwMimto; 

Professors  or  instructors. , 


^.         Avsrage  salary 

Proltassors    or    assistant 
professors 


ATsrage  salary. 
Instructors 


g  AyeragBsalary 

ocieiioe: 

Professors    or    assistant 
proiossors. .............. 


ATeraije  salary ...... 


Nam- 
ber. 


2 
3 
3 


2 
1 
2 
2 
2 
3 
1 
4 
1 
1 
5 
6 
1 
1 
5 
10 
6 
6 
1 
8 
1 
3 
1 
1 


1 
2 
1 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Salary. 


900 
80O 
400 
014 
600 
800 
650 
500 
300 
733 
750 
566 
500 
160 
040 
000 
900 
850 
800 
770 
705 
TOO 
660 
630 
620 
600 
560 
600 
460 
440 
400 
350 
320 
310 
300 
200 
100 
000 
050 
90O 
863 
800 
TOO 
600 
1,387 
1,300 
1,100 
990 
650 
360 
250 
775 

3,000 
2,000 
1,700 
2,175 


1,650 
1,500 
1,575 
2,200 
2,100 
1,900 
1,560 
1,940 


8,000 
2,100 
2,000 
1,600 
1,500 
1,350 
1,925 


Subject  and  title. 


Sdenoe— Continued. 
Instructors 


Average  salary 

Assistants 


Average  salary . 
Philoso^y: 

PrclessQCS. 


Average  salary 

Assistant  professors  or  in- 
structors  


Average  salary, 
Psychology: 

Professors 


Average  salary. 
Education: 

Professors 


Average  salary. 
Assistant  professors. 


Average  salary 

Instructors  or  aaaistants. 


Num- 
ber. 


3 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
1 


Salary. 


S2,600 
2,300 
2,100 
2,000 
1,920 
1,850 
1,800 
1,706 
1,700 
1,680 
1,660 
1,600 
1,500 
1,400 
1,350 
1,300 
1,290 
1,260 
1,200 
1,000 
1,656 
1,830 
1,600 
1,300 
1,200 
950 
800 
1,280 

2,000 
2,100 
2,550 

2,600 
1,400 
2,000 

8,000 
2,850 
2,500 
2,400 
2,100 
2,040 
2,000 
1,800 
1,750 
1,710 
1,700 
1,660 
1,600 
1,560 
1,500 
1,400 
1,300 
1,200 
1,100 
1,000 
750 
1,668 

3,000 
2,400 
2,200 
1,800 
1,740 
2,228 
1,650 
1,500 
1,576 
2,800 
2,700 
2,680 
2,500 
2,280 
2,250 
3,200 
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Table  42. — Number  and  yearly  mdaries  of  officerSj  profestorgj  and  tnttnidorm 

State  normal  9Chooh — Continued. 


Snbject  and  titl<>. 


Edooatkm— CcmtlDiied. 
Instroeton  or  assistants. 


Fed 


Average  salary 

n-mnors    or    asststant 
IHviasBors 


Avera^  salary. 
Instructors........ 


Average  salary. 
Mathematics: 

Professors 


Average  salary . 
Assistant  professors. 


Average  salary. 
Instructors 


Num- 
ber. 


3 
1 
2 

4 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 


1 
1 
2 


1 
1 
3 
1 
2 
2 
1 
2 
3 
1 
3 
2 
1 
2 
1 


2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
2 
1 


2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
4 
1 
1 
1 


1 
2 
2 
3 
1 
1 
6 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
2 
2 


Salary. 


1 


1. 


000 
920 
900 
800 
706 
020 
000 
440 
350 
100 
900 
720 
843 


3, 


1, 


000 
000 
750 
126 


100 
000 
870 
800 
700 
650 
600 
500 
400 
200 
000 
950 
900 
630 
615 


Snbject  and  title. 


Uathematksfr— Continaed. 
Instmotocs .......... . 


3,000 
2,400 
2,300 
2,100 
2,035 
2,000 
1,900 
1,800 
1,740 
1,700 
1,600 
1,400 
2,028 
2,100 
1,650 
1,620 
1,500 
1,440 
1,400 
1,375 
1,350 
1,200 
1,050 

960 

950 
1,414 
2,700 
2,600 
2,500 
2,300 
2,200 
2,100 
2,000 
1,980 
1,950 
1,900 
1,860 
1,850 
1,800 
1,705 
1,700 

1  Fart  time. 


Geology: 

Professors    or    assistant 
professors. 


Average  salary. 
Instructorv*  • 


Average  salary. 


Physics: 


Averajge  salary... 
Assistant  professois.. 


Average  salary. 
lOstrootocs .......  • 


Average  salary 

CheBnistry: 

ProfiBssocs  or  assistant  pro- 
fessors  


Average  salary. 


ber. 


I 


3 

2 
6 
1 
8 
3 
1 
2 
1 
8 
1 
3 
3 
2 
3 
1 
4 
2 
2 
1 
1 
U 


SI, 


1,2 

i.r- 
i.< 


^ 


2;aoD 

1,7H 

I.: 


S,000 
3,900 
3,100 
3,S00 

2,S0 
S,(S6 
1,9» 
1,«D 

ieo» 
i> 

2,047 

i,;n 


i,(» 

2,600 
3,500 
^310 
^100 
^000 
r,800 
1706 

1>) 
16B0 
1690 
1600 
1,690 
1400 
1300 
1080 
1000 
800 

i,n4 


3,600 
2,360 
1,080 
1,400 
1,300 
900 
1,570 
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Tabub  42. — Number  and 


yearly  milaries  of  officen,  pro/estors 
SUUe  normal  KhooU — Continued. 


,  and  vMtructon  in  certain 


Subject  and  title. 


NUXB- 

ber. 


dMmiatry— Ckmtinned. 

Instmctora  or  aasistants. 


Average  salary 


Avwage  salary 

Instmctors  or  aanstants. 


Biology: 


Average  salary... 


Ayvagesalarv 

loBtruotocs  or  assistants. . 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 


1 
1 
1 
4 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
2 


Salary 


$2,750 

2,200 

2,000 

1M0 

1,850 

1,800 

1,700 

1,000 

1,400 

1,300 

1,200 

850 

700 

250 

1,527 


000 
520 
500 
100 
800 
600 
350 
200 
847 
750 
625 
500 
300 
200 
100 
000 
040 
000 
80O 
700 
680 
560 
500 
400 
350 
320 
200 
100 
065 
050 
000 
900 
800 
523 

300 
035 
900 
800 
939 
750 
160 
100 
000 
980 
950 
850 
800 
750 
705 
630 
600 
550 
540 
500 
400 
375 
300 
200 


Subject  and  title. 


Biology— Continued. 

iDStruotors  or  aasistants. 


Average  salary. 
Zoology: 

Instructors 


Average  salary 

Botany: 

ProflBsson  or  instruotors, 


Average  salary . 
Agriculture: 

PrafBason 


Average  salary. 
Assistant  professors. 


Average  salary. 
3r  assut 


Instructors  or  assistants. 


Average  salary. 
Manual  training: 
Directors 


Average  salary. 
Professors. 


Average  salary. 
Instruotors 


Num- 
ber. 


Salary. 


$1,100 

1,012 

1,000 

900 

000 

450 

1,562 

2,000 
1,500 
1,380 
1,627 

2,500 
1,900 
1,800 
1,200 
1,850 

2,500 
2,100 
2,000 
1,800 
1,400 
1,000 
1,829 
1,800 
1,650 
1,540 
1,380 
1,582 
2,300 
2,250 
2,200 
2,100 
2,000 
1,800 
1,799 
1,650 
1,600 
1,560 
1,500 
1,400 
1,300 
1,100 
1,000 
900 
500 
1,543 

2,100 
1,450 
1,775 
2,300 
2,200 
1,800 
2,100 
2,500 
2,100 
2,000 
1,800 
1,705 
1,700 
1,680 
1,630 
1,620 
1,600 
1,560 
1,540 
1,500 
1,485 
1,440 
1,400 
1,300 
1,200 
1,100 
1,000 


>  Part  time. 
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Table  42. — Number  and  yearly  sdlaries  of  officers,  profesaora,  and  imtrueton  tn 

State  normal  ^Ihools — Continued. 


Subject  and  title. 


ICanual  training— Continued. 
Instructors 


Average  salary. 
Assistants 


Average  salary. 
Woodwork: 

Instruct<H9 


Average  salary. 
Industrial  work:  > 
Instructors 


Average  salary 

Home  economics: 

Professors  or  assistant  pro- 
fessors  


Average  salary. 
Instructors 


Average  salary. 
Assistants 


Average  salary 

Domestic  science: 

Professors  or  assistant  pro- 


Average  salary. 
Instructors 


Num- 
ber. 


2 
2 


2 

4 
2 


Salary. 


91,000 

900 

870 

850 

780 

750 

675 

1,434 

1,300 

1,000 

100 

850 

1,600 
1,400 
1,376 
1,000 
1,344 

1,660 

1,600 

1,640 

800 

750 

720 

400 

1,033 


1,800 

1,400 

1,200 

1,450 

2,000 

1,800 

1,705 

1,620 

1,500 

1,350 

1,200 

1,100 

1,000 

900 

850 

750 

685 

1,306 

1,200 

1,100 

900 

400 

800 


1,600 

1,400 

1,300 

1,165 

900 

720 

1,234 

1,680 

1,500 

1,440 

1,400 

1,300 

1,260 

1,200 

1,180 

1,160 

1,100 

1,060 

1,000 

950 

900 

860 


Subject  and  title. 


Domestic  soienoe— Continoed. 
Instruotors 


Average  salary. 
Assistants 


Average  salary 
Domestic  art: 

Professors  or  assistant  pro- 
fessors  


Average  salary. 
Instructors 


Average  salary . 
Assistants 


Average  salary. 
Commerce: 

Directors 


Average  salary 

Professors  or  assistant  pro- 
fessors  


Average  salary 

Instructors  or  assistants.. 


Stenographv: 
Instructors 


Average  salary. 


Average  salary. 


I 
1 
1 


1 
1 
2 
3 
1 
4 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 


2 
1 
1 
1 


1 
1 
1 
2 


1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
U 


1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 


>  Part  time. 

s  ipffi^iiiing  carpentry.  Iron  work,  masonry,  painting,  printing,  and  smithing. 


3^ 

um 

s? 

1,HB 


7& 

7S 

se 
i,» 

1,000 
800 
600 

2rs 
m 

i,« 
1, 


1,1 
hi 
i.«? 


2,300 
l,7tf 
1,700 
1,600 

1,200 

1,000 

000 


000 

27Q 

1,20 

1,900 

1300 

1000 

000 


800 
090 
077 
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'Tabios  42. — -Number  arid  ytcarly  salariet  of  offixen^  'jprofeMon^  and  instructon  in  certain 

State  normal  achooU — Continued. 


Subject  and  title. 


InBtmoton. 


Average  salary. 
Directors 


Average  salary. 


Average  salary. 
Assistant  profesMns. 


Average  salary. 
Iostruet<Mrs 


A  wage  salary. 


Num- 
ber. 


3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 

'1 
1 
4 
1 
2 
2 

10 
1 
1 
6 
1 

15 
4 

»1 
3 

12 
1 
1 
2 
2 
7 
2 
4 

11 

12 
1 
1 

11 

11 
1 


Salary. 


Art: 


$1,485 
1,350 
1,000 

900 

500 
1,047 

2,400 
2,000 
1,620 
1,350 
1,200 
1,100 

900 

800 
1,397 
2,500 
2,400 
2,300 
2,000 
1,800 
1,300 
1,200 
1,100 
1,756 
1,800 
1,400 
1,350 
1,200 
1,080 
1,318 
2,500 
2,300 
2,200 
2,000 
1,900 
1,740 
1,700 
1,600 
1,560 
1,540 
1,500 
1,485 
1,450 
1,440 
1,410 
1,400 
1,350 
1,300 
1,250 
1,200 
1,150 
1,110 
1,100 
1,050 
1,000 

900 

870 

850 

800 

775 

765 

750 

748 

700 

650 

600 

550 

500 

500 

400 

400 

315 

300 
1,083 

1  Part  time. 


"  Subject  and  title. 


Muslo—Contlnued . 
Assistants 


Avenge  salary 

Manual  art: 

Directors  or  professors . . 


Average  salary, 
nrasslst 


Instructors  or  assistants . 


Average  salary. 


ProfaasnB  or  assistant  pro- 
fessors. • 


Average  salary. 
Instructors 


Average  salary. 
Assistants 


Average  salary. 
Drawing: 

Professors 


Average  salary . 
Assistant  professors . 


Average  salary. 
Instructors 


Num- 
ber. 


1 
1 
2 
1 
3 
3 
1 
3 
1 
1 


1 
1 
1 

4 
1 
1 
1 
11 


1 
2 
2 
1 


1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
7 
3 
1 
2 
8 
6 
2 
1 
2 


1 
1 
2 
1 
2 


1 
1 
1 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Salary. 


$1,660 

1,250 

1,100 

1,000 

900 

840 

700 

600 

MO 

400 

868 

2,300 
2,000 
1,900 
1,800 
1,680 
1,200 
1,813 
2,500 
1,800 
1,500 
1,400 
1,260 
900 
700 
700 
1,426 


1,560 

1,400 

1,200 

880 

1,273 

2,100 

2,000 

1,800 

1,650 

1,620 

1,595 

1,500 

1,400 

1,350 

1,300 

1,200 

1,000 

900 

850 

800 

1,327 

1,350 

1,200 

1,000 

880 

90 

801 

1,800 
1,650 
1,600 
1,250 
1,575 
1,350 
1,200 
900 
1,150 
2,500 
2,300 
2,300 
2,100 
3,000 
1,850 
1,680 
1,620 
1,600 
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Table  42,~7-Number  and  yearly  salarUs  of  officen^  projeuon^  and  inttrudon 

State  normal  tAooU — Continued. 


Subject  and  title. 


Drawliig— Continued. 
Instructors 


AvenMcessUury. 
AssistantB 


Avenge  salary. 
Physiology: 

Instructors. ....... 


A  verace  salary. 
Physical  training: 


Directors. 


Ayerage  salary 

Professors  or  assistant  pro- 
fessors  


Average  salary. 
Instructors... 


Num- 
ber. 


1 
3 
2 
2 
1 
3 


Salary. 


tl,560 
1,500 
1,400 
l,3fi0 
1,320 
1,300 
1,250 
1,200 
1,100 
1,050 
1,000 

960 

900 

800 
•  720 

700 

600 

280 

225 
1,203 
1,000 

935 

900 

650 

600 

789 

2,500 
1,800 
1,700 
1,680 
1,200 
900 
1,630 

2,200 
2,000 
1,800 
1,700 
1,650 
1,660 
1,500 
1,400 
1,350 
1,300 
1,140 
1,100 
1,050 
1,000 

900 

800 

240 
1,302 

8,000 
1,900 
1,800 
1,200 
1,975 
1,900 
1,800 
1,700 
1,650 
1,620 
1,600 
1,500 
1,452 
1,440 
1,410 
1,400 
1,330 
1,320 
1,300 
1,250 
1,250 
1,200 

1  Part  time. 


Subject  and  title. 


Physical  training-Oontinoed. 
Instruotois 


Average  salary , 
Assistants 


Average  salary. 

Penmanship: 

Instructors 


Average  salary . 

Reading; 

Insunetors 


Average  salary. 

Nature  study: 

Instructors 


Average  salary. 
Methods: 

Supervisors 


Average  salary. 
Professon 


Average  Balary . 
Instructors 


Average  salary 

Primary  methods: 

PxofssBors  or  assistant  pro- 
fessors  


Average  salary. 
Instructors 


Average  salary. 


Num- 
ber. 


tl,Ui 
i,Mi 


1, 


1." 


?3 


2,508 
1,7« 
1,600 
1,440 
1,J35 
1,3» 
1,300 
1,200 
1,100 
1,045 
1,000 
700 
1,361 

2,300 
3,000 
1,^00 
1,830 
1,300 
1,000 
1,658 

2,900 
1,000 
1,340 
3,000 
2,500 

1,300 
2,100 
1,400 
1,300 
1,000 
1,300 


1,400 
1,350 
1,37B 
1,400 
1,200 
900 
1,167 
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Table  42. — Nuniber  and  yearly  salaries  of  offi/etrs,  professors 

Stale  normal  schools — Continued. 


,  and  instructors  in  certain 


Sabjeet  and  title. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Subject  and  title. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Rural  acbool  department: 
Directors  or  principals. . . 

1 

$2,750 

Training  or  practice  schools- 
Continued. 

1 
1 

2,000 
l,flOO 

Critic  teachers 

4 
5 

13(1) 

250 

2 

1,800 

10 

200 

A'verage  salaiT 

2,060 
2,100 
1,800 

Average  salary 

835 

i" 

1 

Instructors 

i' 

1 

2,430 

^^k^^^^^W  ^^^B    ^P^F^^  ^F'^^^^  ^^       ^^^»        ^^^^i^^l^^^HV  ^F^^^^^i^  ^F^ir   ^       ^ 

2,400 

1 

1,440 

1 

2,300 

1 

1,350 

1 

2,250 

1 

1,200 

2 

1,900 

1 

1,115 

9 

1,560 

1 

600 

1 

1,550 

Average  salwy 

1,358 

1 

1,500 

Training  or  praotloe  schools: 

1 

1,440 

Supervisocs. 

1 

3,000 

4 

1,400 

1 

2,500 

4 

1,350 

3 

JJ22 

1 

1,340 

1 

2,200 

16 

1,300 

1 

2,1Q0 

2 

1,200 

1 

2,100 

1 

1,150 

1 

2,000 

1 

1,100 

1 

1,860 

1 

1,080 

1 

1,700 

1 

1,060 

1 

1,680 

1 

1,035 

1 

1,606 

18 

800 

1 

1,506 

1 

750 

1 

1,500 

1 

690 

5 

1,200 

1 

675 

1 

060 

4 

650 

1 

goo 

1 

600 

ATBia0B  salary 

1,770 

1 

520 

Assistant  siq)eryisors 

■ 2* 

1 

1,500 
1,060 
1,350 

4 
1 

480 
400 
380 

Ayerage  salary 

X 

1 
1 

Deans,  directors,  or  prin- 

1 

350 

1 

2,450 

8 

313 

1 

2,400 

1 

200 

1 

1 
1 

2,300 
2,200 
2,160 

Average  salary 

1,061 

Assistants 

2* 

1 

1,000 

550 

1 
2 

2,000 
1,800 

Average  salary 

850 

Model  schools: 

1 

1,700 

Supervlaors 

1 

2,280 

1 

1,600 

2 

1,800 

1 

1,500 

5 

1,620 

1 

1,200 

5 

1,500 

2 

1,000 

2 

1,440 

1 

900 

3 

1,400 

1 

363 

1 

1,350 

Averaoe  salary 

1,648 
2,000 
1,560 

1 
3 

1 

1,250 

Crttio  teacoers 

i* 

1 

1,200 

900 

2 

1 

1,400 
1,350 

Average  salary 

1,486 

Directors  or  principals 

i' 

2,500 

1 

1,342 

1 

2,300 

1 

1,320 

1 

2,000 

2 

1,300 

1 

1,706 

1 

1,287 

1 

1,700 

4 

1,210 

1 

1,600 

13 

1,200 

2 

1,500 

2 

1,150 

3 

1,400 

• 

4 

1,110 

1 

1,350 

8 

1,100 

1 

1,342 

1 

1,080 

1 

1,300 

4 

1,050 

3 

1,200 

12 

1,000 

2 

1,100 

3 

900 

1 

1,060 

2 

960 

1 

1,000 

13 

900 

1 

900 

5 

800 

1 

800 

2 

765 

1 

750 

1 

750 

Average  salary 

1.387 

1 

720 

Instructors 

2* 

1,600 

1 

630 

2 

1,500 

5 

600 

1 

1,440 

12 

450 

4 

1,400 

3 

400 

5 

1,320 

3 

860 

2 

1,300 
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Tablb  42. — Number  and  yearly  salaries  of  officers,  'professors^  and  instrudors  in  ortot* 

State  normal  tc^oo29— -Continued. 


Subject  and  title. 


Model  schools— Continued. 
•      Instructors.. 


Num- 
ber. 


2 

U 

14 

1 

13 
3 
« 
18 
8 
21 
2 
1 

16 
1 
1 
1 
4 
5 


Salary. 


$1,250 

1,200 

1,150 

1,110 

1,100 

1,080 

1,060 

1,000 

050 

900 

850 

840 

800 

785 

750 

720 

700 

650 


Subject  and  title. 


Model  schools— Continued. 
Instructors 


Ayerage  salary. 
Assistants 


Num- 
ber. 


Average  salary. 


Sate;. 


2 
3 


IBS 


M 
500 
4« 


1,» 

Lon 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

T3RADS,  MANUAL  TRAINING,  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 


The  96  schools  represented  in  this  chapter  are  among  those  listed 
in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1912,  Volume 
II,  pages  538-549.  The  list  comprises  a  variety  of  institutions,  and 
the  only  element  that  is  common  to  all  of  them  is  a  vocational  tend- 
ency, more  or  less  pronoimced.  It  includes  agricultural  schools, 
southern  schools  for  n^ro  pupils,  corporation  schools,  trade  schools, 
domestic  science  schools,  public  manual  training  schools,  vocational 
schools,  and  industrial  schools  of  many  sorts.  In  the  aggregate 
they  perform  an  important  part  of  the  country's  educational  work, 
and  no  general  discussion  of  salaries  would  be  complete  without 
them.     It  is  imfortunate  that  a  closer  classification  is  not  practicable. 

Tabijb  43. — Nuvoiber  and  yearly  taiaries  of  irutrtLctora  in  certain  trade,  mantuU  training, 

or  induUrial  echools,  principally  oftecondary  grade. 


Subject  and  title. 

Nam- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Sabjeotandtltie. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Piincipab 

t5,M0 

Modern  languages: 

6,000 
4,200 

Instmotors 

1 

1 

81,800 

1,700 

4,000 

1 

1,600 

3,900 

5 

1,600 

^'% 

2 

1,400 

?'S2 

2 

1,350 

• 

3,500 

2 

1,260 

2 

3,300 

1 

1,200 

8 

3,000 

1 

1,100 

2 

2,800 

2 

1,000 

2,700 

2 

960 

2,500 

2 

900 

2,240 
2,200 
2,100 

2 

800 
760 
736 

2,000 

Average  salary 

1,219 

1,»20 

Latin:       *"^«"^- 

1,900 

Instructors 

1,800 

1,800 

1,600 

1 

1,720 

1,300 

1,700 

1,160 

1,600 

1,100 

1,650 

' 

1,000 

1,500 

800 

1,400 

700 

1,300 

1 1 

640 

1,210 

460 

1,200 

Average  salary 

1,000 

1,060 

Bngllah: 

1,020 

Instructors 

8,100 

840 

2,200 

780 

2,000 

620 

1,600 

616 

1,500 

560 

1,400 

ATBnn  niary 

2,263 

1,360 

>  Part  time. 
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Table  43. — Number  and  yearly  salaries  of  instructors  in  certain  trade,  manual 
or  industrial  schools,  prindpcily  of  secondary  grade — Continued. 


Subject  and  title. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Subject  and  title. 

Num- 
ber. 

s-,. 

Engllsli— Contlniied. 

MathematiOB— ContlnoBd. 

2 

7 

11,320 
1,300 

Inotniotors 

1 
3 

$i,ai 

l,flW 

1 

1,290 

«» 

6 

1,200 

900 

1 

1,150 

tas 

« 

1 

1,128 

7SS 

1 

1,126 

741 

1 

1,100 

6» 

1 

1,070 

620 

1 

1,020 

«0 

2 

1,000 

» 

3 

950 

MB 

1 

900 

1 

329 

1 

840 

1 1 

30D 

4 

1 

1 

800 
750 
720 

Average  salary 

i.as 

Assistants 

TOO 

500 

2 
2 

700 
660 

Average  salary 

600 

Academic  subjects: 

2 
1 

600 
500 

Instructors 

1,900 

fc» 

1 

400 

l.« 

1 

360 

!,» 

1 

320 

l.» 

U 

300 

U» 

U 

120 

l.« 

1 

100 

IB 

Average  salary 

1,129 
700 
630 

m 

Assistants 

i' 

1 

850 

SO 

1 

600 

800 

1 

565 

790 

1 

300 

7W 

Average  salary 

657 

770 

History: 

790 

Instructors 

1 

2 

2.000 
1,800 

1 1 

741 

799 

1 

1,700 

710 

2 

1,500 

700 

• 

6 

1,400 

640 

1 

1,380 

ex 

1 

1,350 

610 

2 

1,200 

flOO 

1 

1,150 

\ 

585 

1 

1,100 

570 

2 

900 

550 

1 

840 

540 

1 

810 

530 

1 

750 

500 

1 

741 

480 

U 

675 

460 

2 

630 

450 

1 

600 

420 

2 

500 

400 

1 

450 

3eo 

1 

360 

2 

S50 

Average  salary 

1,076 

5 

sso 

Mathematics: 

♦ 

3 

300 

Instructors ............... 

1 
1 

2,800 
2,200 

3 
9 

280 

240 

2 

2,000 

2 

200 

1 

1,950 

Average  salary 

629 

8 

1,800 

Kindergartens: 

2 
2 

1,700 
1,650 

iDstruotors 

1 
1 

800 

^^^■^i^r  ^^^     ^I^^^V  ^^^F^  W    ^      V      VVVVV^V^VwS9v 

7S0 

1 

1,600 

1 

700 

1 

1,560 

1 

450 

11 

1,500 

Average  salary 

679 

4 

1,400 

Engineering:  * 

2 
3 

1.350 
1,300 

Instructors 

1 
1 

3,000 
2,800 

8 

1,200 

1 

2,000 

1 

1,150 

1 

I'OOO 

3 

1,100 

3 

1,800 

1 

1,070 

> 

2 

1,700 

1  Part  time. 

>  Including  clvQ  engineering,  electrical  eDgineerlng  mechanical  engineering,  steam  engineerliiKi  opvitliif 
engineering,  agricultural  engineering,  and  machine  design* 
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43. — Number  and  yearly  saiaries  of  instruetora  in  certain  trade  ^  manval  training^ 
or  inthutrial  KhooUy  principtuly  ofteccmdary  grade—-Coiitmned, 


Subject  and  title. 


Instruf 


;— Gontlniied. 


Avenge  salary. 


Instniotora. 


Average  salary. 
Physics: 

iDstmoton 


Average  salary. 
Etoctridty; 

iDstrnotocs ....... . 


Average  salary. 
Aaslstaxits 


Average  salary. 
GhemJstry: 

Instructors.. 


Average  salary. 
Assistants 


Average  salary , 

Biology  (including  botany): 
Instructors 


Num- 
ber. 


1 
1 
6 
1 
1 
1 
3 
3 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 


1 
1 
1 
5 
3 
1 
2 
4 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


1 
3 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 


1 
2 
1 
1 
4 
1 
1 
1 


1 
1 


1 
1 
4 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 


1 
1 
1 
1 


1 
1 

1 


Salary. 


1 


820 

eoo 

500 
400 
380 
350 
300 
200 
100 
000 
900 
840 

eoo 

501 


1, 


2,200 

1,700 

1,600 

1,500 

1,400 

1,350 

1,300 

1,200 

1,100 

1,000 

MO 

900 

846 

800 

477 

1,271 

2,200 
1,800 
1,700 
1,500 
1,300 
1,070 
1,060 
350 
1,431 

1,060 

1,500 

1,300 

1,225 

1,200 

1,020 

200 

80 

1,107 

1,200 

700 

960 

3,000 

1,900 

1,800 

1,700 

1,080 

1,550 

1,500 

1,400 

1,200 

1,080 

700 

200 

1,512 

1,200 

900 

720 

500 

830 

1,800 
1,700 
1,650 


Subject  and  title. 


Biology  (including  botany)- 
Cononued. 
Instructors 


Average  salary. 

Agriculture:  i 

Instructors 


Avorage  salary. 

Animal  husbandry: 
Instructors. 


Average  salary. 

Horticulture: 

Instructors 


Average  salary. 
Agronomy: 

Instructors 


Average  salary. 
Farm  superintendents. 


Average  salary. 
Manual  training: 
Instructors 


Num- 
ber. 


1 
2 
2 
1 


1 
1 
2 
2 
4 
3 
3 
1 
1 
2 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
4 
1 
2 
1 
1 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
»1 


1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Salary. 


0,500 

1,400 

1,200 

850 

1,4U 

2,300 

2,250 

1,800 

1,750 

1,500 

1,300 

1,200 

1,100 

1,020 

1,000 

060 

900 

837 

800 

720 

700 

600 

1,261 

2,000 
1,680 
1,500 
1,460 
1,440 
1,300 
1,200 
1,020 
1,000 
700 
500 
1,246 

1,600 
1,300 
1,200 
1,150 
1,060 
1,020 
1,000 
840 
800 
1,110 

1,300 

1,250 

1,200 

1,000 

800 

1,110 

1,800 

1,300 

1,250 

1,000 

900 

800 

600 

480 

270 


2,100 
1,900 
1,800 
1,500 
1,200 
1,110 
1,100 
1,020 


1  Tnoludhig  sofl  physics,  Harm  crops,  farm  mechanics,  and  farm  demonstration.       >  Fart  time. 
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Tabuk  43. — Nwmber  and  fearhf  mHana  of  % 
€T  mduttrial  AooUj  prmdpMiif 


flnl^BeC  and  title. 


N 


A 

Umumlwrt 


Machiiie  ihop: 
Imtrcieton. 


Ayorage  salary. 
Camntry: 

inatnictofB 


Ayerage  salary. 
Metal  work: 

lostnictors 


Average  salary. 
For^ng: 

iDStniCtOTB.. 


Printlnjr: 


Average  salary. 


mny: 
Insntii 


ctors. 


860 

000 

500 

1,200 

2,500 
2,000 
1,700 
1,500 
1,450 
1,440 
1,200 
1,000 
900 
000 
2,105 

2,000 
1,800 
1,725 
1.720 
1,600 
1,500 

i,4ao 

1,400 

i,aoo 

1,250 

1,200 

1,140 

1,100 

950 

936 

900 

800 

180 

1,322 

2,100 

2,060 

2,000 

1,900 

1,800 

1,670 

1,500 

1,400 

1,350 

1,300 

1,200 

1,140 

1,100 

1,000 

900 

800 

550 

500 

432 

300 

1,314 

1,600 

1,200 

900 

650 

1,068 

1,560 
1,500 
1,400 
900 
320 
1,240 

1.600 
1,500 
1,300 


Tndes(i 


AvcMsaslarT.. 

mtanfliBneoae): « 


Domestic  8ci< 


IkMnestic  eoanomy: 
Instmcton  • . . . 


Average  salary. 
Domestio  art: 

Instractofs 


3 


Average  salary. 
Assistants.. 


Average  salary. 


1.W 

i,8n 

1,300 
l,Ui 
1,149 

1, 


l,fiSO 
1.501 
1.4BI 
l»14i 

i,( 

1 

i,i 


1, 
1, 
1. 
1. 
1, 
1, 


8SS 

850 


730 
710 
TOO 


600 


5« 
506 

500 
4» 


300 

8U 


1.5 

i,aoo 

900 
835 


liOOS 


1. 

1,500 

1,400 

1,150 

1,100 

1,000 

900 

800 

TOO 


6» 
500 
994 
TOO 
500 
100 
600 


)  laotudin^autoiiipbUe  repair,  paintlnf  i  brioUa/Ingi  moMin^,  tecbsical  wprk,  sbo?  sbop,  wmI  yoc»(iQ|MlL 
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43. — Number  and  ycorfy  talaria  af  uutnictort  m  09tem  Iraefej  wimiui  IraiiMii^, 
or  indu8trUU  tekooU,  prmdpulii  ofuoimiary  yrorie— Gontmued. 


8iiliject  and  title. 

Nnm- 

Salary. 

8iil4ectaadtiti«. 

Nam- 

IMT. 

Salary. 

Sewing: 

Textiles:  > 

$1,680 
1,560 

SI,800 
2,400 

^it^l^VB  V^M^mfB4V«   •   ••■•••••••*•• 

1,500 

2,200 

1,200 

1,900 

1,140 

1,800 

1,080 

1,650 

1,020 

1,600 

1,000 

1,500 

950 

■ 

1,200 

000 

1,020 

850 

1,000 

837 

980 

800 

1 1 

825 

780 

800 

750 

Average  salary 

1,064 

741 
7n 

Mosic: 

§Mmt 

InstmotoFB.  •••........... 

1,800 
1,660 

700 
540 

1 1 

600 

1,500 

460 

1,200 

1 1 

450 

1,060 

1 1 

aoo 

1,020 

1 1 

240 

1,000 

220 

9U0 

1  2 

180 

840 

Ayenm  salary 

11 

160 
150 
100 
872 

1,000 
1,800 
1.200 

1 1 

810 
780 
7S0 
700 

OooUnK: 

Ingtnicton 

675 
600 

540 
500 

280 
260 
220 
150 
705 

1,140 

1,020 
900 

800 

Average  salary 

2 

720 
600 

Art: 

12 

540 
100 

1 
2 

1,500 

1,400 

Av«raeB  salary 

024 

1 

1,200 

Iflmnery: 

2 

1,150 

1,560 
780 

1 

1,100 
1,000 

6 

741 

1 

960 

720 

1 

845 

700 

1 

800 

240 

1 

735 

1 1 

150 

1 

TOO 

Avwagenlary 

780 

1 
1 

500 

Commereial  branchea: 

300 

InstnictorB 

1,800 

Average  salary. ...... 

992 

1,600 

1,500 

1,200 

1.050 

1.U20 

900 

720 

500 

120 

1,038 

1,680 
1,400 

Aichitectnral  drawing: 

W^mf 

Instructors 

....    1 

1,500 

• 

AvnrKMi  MAkurv 

Average  salary 

1 

1 
»1 

1 
>1 

1 

1,000 
80O 
540 
500 
375 
200 
800 

Btfloographv  and  typewriting: 
Inatnicton 

Drawing: 

1 
1 

2,060 
1,050 

1,200 

1 

1,900 

1,080 

1 

1,600 

900 

4 

1,500 

800 

2 

1,400 

720 

1 

1,320 

360 

2 

1,300 

Ayerage  salary 

1.018 

9 

1,200 

>  Part  time. 

*  Incindlng  textile  design,  woolen  department,  cotton  department,  weaving  and  designing,  dyeing,  hand 
looiu.  power  weaving,  Jaoquard  w^vin^;,  knitting^  flnwhin^  departmeDt,  eardJn|(  and  ipumln^  aii4 
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THE  TANGIBLE  REWARDS  OF  TEACHING. 


Table  43. — Number  and  yearly  gcdariea  ofinsirwctors  in  c^totn  trade,  manual  trainsii^, 
or  industrial  sdiootsi  principally  of  secondary  grade— Conimued. 


Subject  aad  title. 


Drawing— Continued. 
Instructors 


Average  salary. 
Mechanical  drawing: 
Instructors. p 


Average  salary. 


Num- 
ber. 


3 
2 
3 
8 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 


Salary. 


$1,100 
1,000 
900 
800 
630 
525 
600 
450 
432 
400 
350 
120 
100 
1,116 

3,100 

2,050 

1,800 

1,550 

1,300 

1,200 

920 

800 

750 

500 

800 

150 

1,021 


Subject  and  title. 


Jewelry  work: 
Inatmcton. 


A  verace  salary. 
Physical  trainuig: 
Instructors 


Average  salary. 


Nmn- 
ber. 


1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
3 


I2,n 
i,ao 

1,M 

i,i« 

1,00 
1,000 

» 

1.2M 

2,ao 

1,800 
1,«0 
1,300 
1,» 
1,QB0 
1,000 

on 


Tsa 

7» 


l,t 


>  Part  time. 


CHAPTER  VnL 

SCHOOLS  FOR  SPECIAL  CLASSES  OF  PUPILS. 


This  chapter  includes  the  reports  of  39  schools  for  the  blind  and 
for  the  deaf,  27  State  schools  for  the  feeble-minded  (only  six  were  not 
reported);  and  45  State  industrial  schools  of  the  total  of  116. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  employees  of  these  institutions  are  not 
rated  as  teachers.  It  is  intended  to  include  in  the  tables  only  those 
who  are  directly  coimected  with  the  work  of  instruction. 

Table  44. — Number  and  salariei  of  officers  and  inetrudors  in  certain  State  eckooU  for 

me  deaf  and  blind. 


Snbject  and  title. 


BnperinteiHlents. 


Average  salary. 
Sdiool  prlndpala. . 


Avenge  salary. 
E^lish: 

Instractois . . . . 


Average  salary. 
BiEtory: 

Instmcton 


Average  salary. 
Mathematics: 

InstmctofB. 


Num- 
ber 


2 
1 


Salary. 


94,800 
4,060 
8,600 
2,900 
2,800 
2,100 
2,000 
1,370 
1,900 
2,092 
2,000 
1,960 
1,920 
1,800 
1,600 
1,200 
1,100 
1,060 
1,010 
1,000 
1,486 

1,300 
1,260 
960 
900 
860 
700 
980 

1,300 

1,260 

1,150 

1,050 

960 

900 

876 

800 

700 

QQQ 

1,300 
960 
900 
876 
860 
700 
060 


Subject  and  title. 


Qeocraphy: 
Instrud 


ctors. 


Average  salary. 
Lltenury  department: 
Instructors 


Average  salary. 
Academic  subjeots: 
Instracton 


Nam- 
ber. 


1 
5 
9 
1 
1 
1 


1 
4 

1 
5 
1 
5 

12 
5 

11 
2 

28 
1 

10 
1 

11 

21 
8 
1 
1 
1 
1 

26 
1 
5 
1 

11 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 

11 
0 
6 
9 
9 


Salary. 


$1,060 
800 
940 

1,200 
900 
800 
700 
000 
260 
803 

1,000 

1,500 

1,460 

1,800 

1,260 

1,200 

1,100 

lt060 

1.100 

960 

960 

030 

900 

885 

875 

850 

840 

825 

818 

813 

810 

800 

780 

775 

700 

750 

730 

728 

725 

720 

705 

700 

675 

600 

650 

600 


48085*'— 14 28 


488 
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Table  44. — Number  mnd  tdUxriu  of  ojfioBn  and  VMtructon  in  certain  State  sdkoob  for 

the  derf  and  &Ztn^— Continued. 


Subject  and  title. 


Aoademic  snbJects^Contd. 
lostniotora 


Average  salary. 
Ktodctyrtem: 
InaiuTictocB 


Average  salary. 
Speech  and  language; 
liDStructors 


Average  salary. 
Dealdmitment: 

&l8vQ0t0r8 


Orald 


Average  salary, 
it: 

lOtOIB 


Average  salary, 
llanual  deparanent: 
btstmctofi... 


Average  salary. 
Blind  deptf^snt: 
Ibstmctors... 


Num- 
ber. 


1 
5 
1 
2 


3 
1 
3 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


1 
1 
1 
2 
5 
2 
1 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
6 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
7 
10 
4 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 


5 
1 
4 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 


1 
2 
1 


Salary. 


S670 
600 
450 
400 
860 

1,100 

1,000 

900 

860 
840 
800 
750 
720 
700 
650 
540 
500 
837 

1,j080 
1,020 
960 
900 
840 
660 
600 
845 

2,000 

1,530 

1,886 

1,800 

1,200 

072 

054 

927 

900 

700 

672 

1,078 

2,500 

1,800 

1,300 

1,200 

1,020 

960 

900 

840 

800 

750 

700 

600 

550 

500 

1,152 

1,400 

1,380 

1,300 

1,250 

1,200 

1,100 

1,060 

975 

900 

840 

790 

705 

1,172 

1,746 
1,500 
1,090 


Subject  and  title. 


Blind  department— Contd. 
Inetnioton 


Average  salary. 
Industrial  department: 
Instructors 


Num- 
ber. 


3 
1 
8 


Average  salary. 
Mfin^^ffcl  training: 

InstructoiB 


Average  salary. 
Carpentry: 

Instructors 


Average  salary. 
Printing: 

InstructOTS 


Average  salary.. 
Trades  (misoeuaneous)  *. 


Average  salary. 
Domestic  science: 
InstructoiB 


Avenge  salary. 


3 


810 


7S0 
739 

635 


«7D 


1.500 
1,300 
1, 


700 
690 


1. 
1, 
1> 
1, 


0S7 

1,800 
1,100 


900 


790 
700 


912 
1,200 
1.000 
90O 
890 
800 
720 


600 

370 

73 

704 

1.090 
1,000 
880 
780 
7S0 
730 
TOO 


660 
400 
800 


1  Fart  time. 

*  Tiwinding  painting,  barberiag,  shopwork,  blackmltbing*  broommaking,  and 
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44. — Member  oTid  ialariea  of  offieen  and  inetructors  in  eertain  State  $ehooU  for 

the  dettf  and  blind — Continued. 


Subject  and  title. 


Domestio  art; 
Xoatruoton. 


Average  salary 

BookkeepiQgand  typewriting: 
Inatruotore. 


Average  salary. 
Music: 

Directors t 


Avecage  salary. 
Instmotois 


Num- 
ber. 


3 
1 


Salary. 


1,100 
1,050 
900 
850 
800 
780 
756 
720 
700 
675 
657 
650 
550 
540 
500 
350 
3«0 
745 

850 
800 
730 
675 
600 
480 
688 

3,000 

1,850 

1,300 

1,110 

1,100 

000 

1,366 

1,300 

1,300 

1,100 

1,060 

1,000 

066 

900 

850 

840 


Subjeot  and  title. 


Music— Continued. 
Instructors 


Avwage  salary. 
Drawing: 

Instructors.... . 


Art: 


Average  salary. 


Instructors. 


Physical 
Instructors 


Average  salary. 
'  tralnmg: 


Average  salary. 


Num- 
ber. 


2 

8 


10 


2 
2 


Salary. 


1810 
800 
795 
780 
766 
750 
728 
725 
675 
650 
600 
576 
575 
640 
500 
400 
796 

1,500 
900 
750 
660 
340 
828 

1,100 
960 
800 
775 
600 
847 

1,200 
1,060 
1,000 
950 
900 
725 
700 
600 
640 
300 
175 
820 


1  Fart  time. 
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Table  44. — Number  rnnd  salaries  of  ofi^' 

(he  deaf 


Snbjeet  and  title. 


Aoademio  sabjectfr— Coat 
Instrnctors 


Average  salary 
Kindetyrtem; 

iDSuTlCtOCB... 


Speeo 


g^ge  training: 
lostniotors 


Arerage  salary 
liBDual  training: 
Instniotofs 


r/XMliO, 


in  certain  $ehoois  for  the 


Subject  and  title. 


Average  salary 


Manual  training— Cofntinned. 
iDBtzuctors 


Average  salary. 

Trades  (misoeuaneous): 

Instructors 


average  salary. 
Domestic  scienoe: 
Instructors 


Average  salary. 
Domestic  art: 

Instructors 


Average  salary. 
Music: 

Instructors 


Num- 
ber. 


Average  salary. 


2 

1 
4 
1 
1 
5 
4 
1 


1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
2 
2 


3 


2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
5 
2 
•1 
■1 


no 

TOO 


6» 
000 

m 

800 


no 

TOO 

m 

430 


7» 
700 


940 

830 
800 

?80 
710 

ns 

730 

no 

700 

m 

675 

m 

660 
625 
600 

575 
570 
550 
540 
516 
5M 
4B2 
490 


1,150 

ilox 

1,010 
MO 

goo 

830 
800 
770 
7S0 
730 
710 
700 
6S0 
600 
440 


*■  I  torn  4k.w«ai||«  oouHj  .  .  .  .  ...  ........  vo.- 

1  Including  brush  making,  mattress  making,  printing,  tinsmithlng.  woodwork,  carpentry,  rag  makinCi 
and  upholstering, 
sparttlma. 


SCHOOLS  FOB  nSBLB-MIirDBD. 
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IB  46. — Number  and  salariss  of  officir$  and  xnitruetan  in  cerUtin  $ckooU  for  the 

/e^&i^e-mtndlaf—Continued. 


Subject  and  tiUe. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Subject  and  title. 

1 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Physical  tniliiing: 

Instmotors.  ..xx^^..^^^^»* 

1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 

$1,020 
060 
860 
800 
770 
760 
710 
700 
650 
788 

MiaceUaneoas:  1 

Instructors 

2 
1 

1 
1 

1 

S830 

ATerafe  salary 

710 
700 
625 
600 
716 

Ayerege  salary 

Including  weaving,  drawing,  net  weavlngt  articulation,  and  writer  prew. 
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Tabub  43. — Number  and  yearly  salaries  of  instructors  in  certain  trade^  manual  trainiiif^ 
or  industrial  schoou,  principally  of  secondary  grade — Continued. 


Snlilect  and  title. 


Kanaal  training— GoatfaRnd. 
Instractcns 


Avvaga  salary, 
lianualart: 

Instruotors 


Average  salary. 
ICachtne  shop: 

InstructoFB 


Average  salary . 
Carpentry: 

instructors... 


Average  salary. 
Metal  work: 

InstractoTB 


Average  salary. 
For^ng: 

instruotors 


Printing: 


Average  salary. 


rang: 
Insnui 


;Ctor8. 


Num- 
ber. 


1 
1 
1 
1 


1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 


1 
3 
1 
1 
2 
7 
1 
2 
2 
1 
6 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 

11 
4 
3 
1 
4 
1 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 


1 
3 
1 
1 
1 


IfXM) 

860 

MO 

MO 

1,2M 

2,M0 
2,000 
1,700 
1,M0 
1,4M 
1,440 
1,200 
1,000 
900 
600 
2,106 

2,000 

l.MO 

1,725 

1.720 

1,600 

1,500 

1,430 

1,400 

1,300 

1,2M 

1,2M 

1,140 

1,100 

OM 

936 

9M 

MO 

IM 

1,322 

2,100 

2,0M 

2,0M 

1,9M 

1,M0 

1,670 

1,500 

1,4M 

1,3M 

1,300 

1,2M 

1,140 

1,1M 

1,000 

9M 

MO 

5M 

5M 

432 

3M 

1,314 

1,6M 

1,200 

9W 

6M 

1,088 

1,5M 

i,5ro 

1,400 
900 
320 

1,240 

1,600 
1,5M 
1,300 


Subject  and  title. 


Printing— GontinnBd. 
Instructors 


Average  salary. 
Plumbing: 

InstructotB ....... . 


Average  salarr. . 

Trades  (misoeuaneous):  > 

Instruotors 


Domestic  sdenoe: 
Instructors. 


Average  salary. 
Domestic  economy: 
Instructors. 


Average  salary. 
Domestic  art: 

InstructocB 


Average  salary, 
Assistants 


Average  salary. 


Num- 
ber. 


3 


1.J 


1,999 

hi 

1.1 

1,149 

l.« 


1,^ 
1,< 
1,130 

1,« 
1,599 

1,« 
1.1« 
1.0S9 

1,« 

fli 
im 

i.m 
i,si 
i,» 

1,1511 
1.109 
1,009 


900 

8S5 
8S5 
850 
800 

750 

no 

700 
€83 
630 
600 
560 
540 
505 
500 
450 
360 
300 
813 


1.! 

1,200 
900 
87S 
800 

l,O0B 


l.J 

1,500 

1,400 

1,150 

1,100 

1,000 

990 

800 

700 


GOO 


700 
BOO 
300 
500 


)  iQdudinf^autoniQbile  repair,  paintin^i  bricUayin^f  molding,  tecboical  wprk,  sbo^  sbop,  and  VQCitlomli 
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43. — Number  and  yearly  sakaries  of  instructorB  in  certain  trade^  manual  training, 
or  industrial  schools,  prindpaily  of  secondary  ^ode— Oontmued. 


Subject  and  title. 

Nmn- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Subject  and  title. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Sewing: 

Textfles: « 

Instrocton 

1 
1 

$1,680 
1,560 

2 

1 

$3,800 
2,400 

■••M^WK  WV^/V^NB  0*    ••■■■«••««■«•■ 

1 

1,500 

2 

2,300 

3 

1,200 

1,900 

3 

1,140 

1,800 

1 

1,0M) 

1,650 

1 

1,020 

1,600 

1 

1,000 

1,500 

2 

950 

• 

1,200 

3 

900 

1,020 

2 

850 

1,000 

1 

837 

'980 

1 

800 

1  \ 

826 

5 

780 

800 

1 
1 
2 

750 
741 
720 

Average  salary 

1,604 

Music: 

700 
540 

Instructors 

1,800 
1,650 

4 
1 

11 

500 

1,500 

1 

460 

1,200 

u 

450 

1,060 

11 

800 

1,030 

u 

240 

1,000 

1 

220 

900 

12 

180 

840 

1 

160 

810 

1 

150 

780 

U 

100 

750 

Average  salary 

872 

TOO 

Cooking: 

1 
1 

1 

1,600 
1,300 
1,200 

1 1 

975 
600 

^kAMW^n  ^m^^W^^mmm  ••  •••■■■•*••••• 

540 
500 

1 
1 
2 

1,140 

1,020 

900 

280 
260 
220 

3 
2 

1 

800 
720 
600 

Average  salary 

2 

156 
796 

Art: 

•  9F^0 

1 
12 

540 
100 

Instructors  ............... 

1 
2 

1,600 
1,400 

Average  salary 

924 

1 

1,300 
1,150 

MUUnery: 

2 

InstructoiB 

1 

1,560 
780 

1 

1,100 
1,000 

1 

X 

6 

1 

741 

1 

960 

2 

720 

1 

846 

1 

700 

1 

800 

1 

240 

1 

735 

»1 

150 

1 

700 

Average  salary 

780 

1 

500 

Commercial  branches: 

1 

300 

InetmctorB 

1 

1.800 

A  verace  salarv. . 

993 

1 
1 

1,600 
1,500 
1,200 
1.050 

Architectural  drawing: 

W^ 

2 
1 

Instructors 

1 

1,500 

• 

1 

1,000 

1 
3 
1 

1.020 
900 
720 

1 
»1 

1 

800 
540 
500 

AvonuEe  salarv  •  • . 

1 
1 

500 

120 

1,038 

1,680 
1,400 

Average  salary 

»1 
1 

375 
200 
800 

Stenography  and  typewriting:' 

1 
1 

I>rawlng: 

InsUuctors 

1 
1 

2,060 
1,960 

1 

1,200 

1 

1,900 

1 

1,060 

1 

1,600 

1 

900 

4 

1,500 

1 

800 

2 

1,400 

1 

720 

1 

1,320 

1 

360 

2 

1,300 

Average  salary 

1,018 

9 

1,200 

1  Part  time. 

s  Including  textile  design,  woolen  department,  cotton  department,  weaving  and  designing,  dyeing,  hand 
looms,  power  weaving,  jaoquard  w^vin^  knitting^  flnfehing  departOMOtf  caiding  uid  spumins;^  an4 
weaving  i^4  cl9tb  {loalTsis, 
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Ladd,  George  Trumbull.    The  degradation  of  the  professorial   office.    Forum,  33: 

270-82  (1902) 
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Levey,  E.  J.    Equal  pay  fallacy.    Educational  review,  39:  208-10,  February  1910. 
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A  suggestive  comparative  study. 
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Number,  minimum,  maTlmuTn  and  avarage  yearly  salary  of  principals  and  teachers  in  high,  elemen- 
tary and  Idndergarten  schools. 

PHILIPPINES. 

Salaries  of  American  teachers.    In  U.  S.  Bureau  of  education.    Report  of  the  Com- 
missioner for  the  year  1901.    v.  2,  p.  1388. 
Balse  in  salary  based  on  merit  and  prolBosional  training. 

Salaries  of  Filipino  teachera.  In  U.  S.  Btueau  of  education.  Report  of  the  Com- 
miarioner  lor  the  year  1902.    v.  2,  p.  2264-65. 

Clerioal  positions  which  pay  better  than  teaching  school  are  taking  native  teachers  away  from  the 
schoolroom. 

FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

GENERAL. 

Chamberlain,  Alexander  F.  Review  of  "Appimti  de  statistica  comparata  cerca  gle 
onorare  dei  professori ...  in  alcuni  stati  d'Europa.'-  Pedagogical  seminary, 
2:  467-73,  December  1892. 

Review  of ' *  Los  sueldos  de  los  maestroe  en  las  principales  naciones. '  *  Pedagog- 
ical seminary,  3:  165-67,  June  1893. 

Rashdall,  Hastings.  Salaries  of  doctors.  In  his  Universities  of  Europe  in  the  middle 
ages.    Oxford,  Clarendon  press,  1895.    v.  1,  p.  211-17,  24<M1. 

Salary  question  in  Eiiropean  countries.    Education,  24:  444-46,  March  1904. 

Importance  of  the  questioa  in  European  countries  with  salary  quotations  in  London,  England, 
Pnusia  and  France. 

Teachers'  salaries  in  Europe.    Publie  school  journal,  11:  40  (1891) 

Sdiedule  of  salaries  in  Pnusia,  Saxony,  Bayacla,  Baden,  and  principal  Qerman  cities;  Switseriand, 
Belghim,  Netherlands,  Sweden,  Norway,  I>enmark,  Oreeoe,  Turkey,  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

United   States.    Bureau  of  education.    Salaries  in  foreign  coimtries.    In  Report 
of  the  Commissioner  for  the  year  1885-86.    p.  730. 
A  schedule  of  salaries. 

AU8TBIA. 

Tlmted  States.  Bureau  of  education.  Salaries  in  the  people's  schools  of  Austria. 
In  Report  of  the  Commissioner  for  the  year  1895-6.    v.  1,  p.  156-^. 

BELGIUM. 

Sahoiee  in  Belgium.    American  journal  of  education,  22:  390  (1871) 
A  brief  historical  account. 

Unltad  States.    Bureau  of  education.    Salaries  of  profooDors  in  Belgium.    In  Report 
of  the  Commisttoner  tor  the  year  1892-93.    v.  1,  p.  180-81. 
Salaries  of  university  jnofessors. 

■• Classificatien  and  salaries  of  teachers  in  Belgium.    In  Report  of  the 

CommisBioner  for  the  year  1892-93.    v.  1,  p.  167-68, 175. 
A  adiedole  of  salaries. 
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CANADA. 

Teachers'  salaries  in  Canada.    School  journal,  71: 429,  October  1905. 
A  comparative  study  showing  tnjustloe  of  teachers'  salaries. 

United  States.    Bureau  of  education.    Average  annual  or  monthly  salaries  in  Canada. 

In  Report  of  the  Commissioner  for  the  year  1902.    v.  1,  p.  &-7. 
A  table  of  teachers'  salaries. 

FINLAND. 

French,  Frances  G.    Salaries  in  Finland.    In  V.  S.  Bureau  of  education.    Report 

of  the  CommiasLoner  for  the  year  189^94.    v.  1,  p.  418. 
Salaries  in  elementary  schools,  lyoeums  and  secondary  schools. 

FRANCE. 

Appointment,  discipline  and  pay.    Pedagogical  seminary,  1:  86,  March  1891. 
A  short  list  of  salaries  in  dillerent  types  of  schools. 

Fortemps,  J.  and  Le  Veilleur.  Legislation  flnand^  de  rinstruction  piimaire  pub- 
Uque:  tiaitements  et  indemnity  du  personnel.  Paris,  A.  Colin,  1906.  160  p. 
(Biblioth^ue  des  mattree) 

Friedel,  V.  H.  Traitements  des  instituteure  et  des  institutrices  k  r^tzanger.  Paris, 
Imprimerie  nationale,  1903.    224  p. 

London.  Board  of  education.  [Salaries  of  teachers]  In  its  The  education  and 
tzaining  of  the  French  primary  school  teacher.  London,  Wyman  and  sons,  1907. 
p.  133-41.    (Special  reports  on  educational  subjects,    v.  18) 

Monroe,  Will  S .    Salaries  of  teachers  in  France.    Journal  of  education  (New  England) , 
62:  270-71,  September  1905. 
Schedule  of  salaries  and  classes  of  teachers  in  French  schools. 

Normal  schools. of  Cluny.    American  journal  of  education,  24: 90  (1873) 

A  brief  summary. 
Salaries  of  functionaries  of  the  lyceums,  1653.    American  journal  of  education, 

20:299-302(1870) 
A  survey  of  salaries  from  1852-70. 

Stipends  to  pupil  teachers.    Pedagogical  seminary,  1:  96-97,  March  1891. 
Briefly  treats  the  salaries  of  nozmal  professors. 

United  States.    Bureau  of  education.     Teachers'   expenditures  and   salaries  La 
Fiance.    In  Report  of  the  Commissioner  for  the  year  1902.    y.  1,  p.  716. 

Classified  amount  of  teacher^'  expenditures  in  France.  Also  comparison  of  teachers'  salaries  with 
salaries  of  other  civil  employees. 

OBBlfAKY. 

Beeoldung.  See  Inhaltsverzeichnis  to  £.  Kehrbach's  '^Das  gesammte  erziehungB- 
und  unterrichtsweeen. ''    Bd.  1-4  (1896-99)  Berlin,  1896-1903. 

Besoldungstafeln  ftir  d.  h6h.  mittl.  und  unt.  beamten  des  Deutschen  Reiches  und 
PreussiBchen  Staates.    Berlin,  1897.    216  p. 

Bolton,  F.  £.    Secondary  school  system  of  Germany.    New  York,  1900.    p.  119-28; 
330-36. 
Discusses  teachers'  salaries  in  connection  with  other  topics. 

Dyke,  Charles  B.    Salaries  in  Germany.    Educational  review,  20:  90-94,  June  1900. 

A  review  of  an  article  by  Dr.  Helnrich  Sohroeder  on  Der  hoeherelehrstand  in  Pteoasea,  sein  arbeit 
und  sein  lohn. 

Shows  how  Oennan  teachers  are  underpaid  in  comparison  with  the  amount  of  prepaiation  th^ 
hare  made  and  in  comparison  with  American  teachers. 
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Financial  status  of  the  univenity  proleesor  in  Greimany.    Science,  n.  b.,  28:  427-^, 
October  1908. 
Editorial. 
Ezpodtion  of  facts  as  indicated  by  title. 

Die  gegenw&rtigen   besoldungsverlifiltnisBe   der   yolkaschuUehrer  in  Mecklenbuig- 
Schwerin.    Weimar,  1905.    64  p. 

Laacke,  K.    Das  besoldungBweaen  der  lehrer  im  Deutschen  Reiche  und  das  neue 
beeoldungsgeaetz  in  Preussen.    I^ipzig,  1897.    230  p. 

Die  neureglung  d.  lehierbesoldung.    Leipzig,  1898.    276  p. 

Monroe,  Will  8.  •  Salaries  of  teachers  in  Germany.    Journal  of  education,  62:  240-41, 
August  1906. 

Schedule  of  salaries  in  the  elementary  schools  of  Prussia;  also  of  some  selected  Oennan  cities;  also 
comments  on  Oerman  pension  system. 

Rein,  W.    Besoldung.    In  l^cyldopfidisches  handbuch  der  pftdogogik,  1:  677-606. 
2  aufl.,  1903. 
A  schedule  of  salaries. 

RieiBtoff,  Julius.    Salaries  paid  in  Germany.    Nation,  67:  313-14,  October  1898. 

A  brief  summary  of  salaries  paid  at  the  universltieB  in  Bavaria;  those  under  Prussian  supervision; 
the  University  of  Wurttemberg;  the  universiUes  of  Baden,  Heidelberg,  Freiburg;  the  Imperial  uni- 
versity at  Strassbuig;  and  the  universities  of  Leipaig,  Hesse,  Rostock  and  Jena. 
Editorial. 

Bohrscheidt,  K.    Das  lehrerbesoldungqgeeetz.    Leipzig,  1897.    108  p. 

Rouchet,  G.    University  education  in  Germany.    American  journal  of  education,  27: 
243-45  (1877) 

Salaries  of  teachers  in  Germany.    Nation,  76: 196,  March  1903. 
Editorial. 

A  brief  review  of  the  revised  decree  (Noimaletat)  of  Pmssla,  1892.  Shows  the  salariQ  in  the 
various  schools;  the  rate  of  increase;  the  i)ension  system;  the  small  difference  between  the  salaries 
in  colleges  and  in  lower  schools;  and  gives «  few  salary  quotations  in  the  universities. 

Salaries  paid  in  German  universities.    Nature,  69:  45  (1898) 
A  comparative  study  of  professors'  salaries. 

Tews,  J.    Salaries  of  teachers  in  the  i)eople's  schools  in  Germany.    In  U.   S. 

Bureau  of  education.    Report  of  the  Commissioner  for  the  year  1896-96.    v.  1, 

p.  147-66. 
A  schedule  of  salaries. 

United  States.    Biueau  of  education.    Salaries  of  teachers  in  (Germany.    In  Report 
of  the  Commissioner  for  the  year  1894-96.    v.  1,  p.  400,  473. 
Salaries  of  teachers  in  rural  schools  of  Prussia,  Bavaria,  and  other  German  states. 

BATABIA. 

Conditions  of  the  teacheis.    American  journal  of  education,  6 :  288-92 ;  8 :  607-08  (1860) 
A  history  and  general  outline  of  the  organisation,  nimiber,  attendance,  and  condition  of  Bavarian 
teachers  in  the  common  schools. 
A  statement  of  amount  o<  work,  salaries  and  pensions  of  Bavarian  teachers. 

Geitner,  Albert.    Die  gehalts-  und  pensionsbezQge  der  lehrer  in  den  Bayerischen 
sowie  in  den  Qbrigen  grdsseren  deutschen  st&dten.    Mflnchen,  lb87.    4-62  p. 

United  States.    Bureau  of  education.    Salaries  of  teachers  in  elementary  schools  of 

Bavaria.    In  Report  of  the  Commissioner  for  the  year  1896-97.    v.  1,  p.  176. 
A  statement  of  the  distribution  of  salaries  in  Bavaria. 


Gehalts-und  pensionsverh&ltnisse  der  volksschullehrer.    Darmstadt,  1906.    21  p. 
Salaries  and  condltJops  of  pensioning  public  school  teaeheta. 
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Gesetz,  die  gehalt  der  volksschullehrer  betreffdnd,  1878.    Danxutadt,  1902.    16  p. 

Gesetze,  die  pensionienmg  der  volksschullehrer  betrelfend  1870, 1899  u.  1901 .  Darm- 
stadt, 1902.    9  p. 

Salaries  in  Hesse,  Germany.    American  journal  of  education,  14:414-28  (1864) 

PRUSSIA,. 

Butz,  A.  Die  gesetze  Uber  ruhegehalt,  diensteinkommen,  und  hinterbliebenver- 
soigung  der  preusaischen  volkschuUehrer.    Neuvied,  1902,  iv,  90  p. 

The  laws  oonoeraJng  old  age  pension  salaries  and  widows  or  dependents'  pensicHis  of  the  Pnariu 
public  school  teachers. 

Clacs,  P.    ' '  Finanzielle  bedenken. ' '    P&dagogische  zeitung,  43:  36&-68,  May  7, 1914. 
Outlines  objections  to  the  salary  demands  of  the  teachers. 

Cremer,  £.  Die  preussischen  gegestze  Qber  das  diensteinkommen,  das  mhegefaalt, 
und  die  hinterbliebenenfUiBorge  der  lehrer  und  lehrerinnen.  Berlin,  1900. 
304  p. 

Drei  preussissche  volksschuUehrergesetze.    Breslau,  1900.    48+13+34  p. 

Gesetze  betreffend  daa  diensteinkommen  der  lehrer  und  lehrerinnen  an  den  6ffent- 
lichen  volksschulen.    Essen,  1897.    65  p. 

Juds,  H.  Die  regelung  der  lehreigeh&lter  in  Pommem  nach  dem  gesetze  betreffend 
das  diensteinkommen.    1897.    Stettin,  1899.    16  p. 

Eantz,  G.  Die  preussischen  gesetze  betreffend  diensteinkommen,  ruhegehalt  und 
wittwen-und  waisenversoigimg  der  volksschulehrer.    Berlin,  1900.    vi-211  p. 

Kay,  J.    Salaries  of  Prussian  teachers.    American  journal  of  education,  2:176-78 

(1862) 
A  brief  summarized  account. 

Kirchner,  Frederick.    Salaries  of  teachers  in  Prussia.    Educational  review,  1:474- 
76,  480-81,  May  1891. 
Standard  of  examination  high,  pay  poor,  consequently  too  few  teachers. 

Lexis,  W.  Die  besoldungverh&ltnisse  an  den  hoheren  untenichtaanstalten  Pzeos- 
sens.    Jena,  1898.    100  p. 

Lieber,  C.  Gesetz  betreffend  das  diensteinkommen  der  lehrer  und  lehrerinnen  an 
den  dffentlichen  volksschulen  Preussens.    Langensalza,  1904.    96  p. 

Die  neuregelung  d.  besoldungswesens  d.  lehrer  und  lehrerinnen  an  den  Oflent- 
lichen  volkschulen  Preussens.    Munden,  1897.    31  p. 

Bobelfr.  Das  gesetz  betreffend  das  diensteinkommen  der  lehrer  und  lehrerinnen. 
Breslau,  1897.    56  p. 

Das  lehrereinkonunen  in  PreussfflL    (1897)    3.  auflage.    Breslau,  1899.    72  p. 

Rohl,  G.  and  Passler.  Die  besoldung,  pensionerung  und  hinterbliebenveieorgung 
der  Preussischen  volksschullehrer.    Berlin,  1900.    96  p. 

Salaries  in  Prussia.    Education,  17:  378,  February  1897. 

A  discussion  of  the  bill  for  the  increase  of  teachers'  salaries  which  was  before  the  PruMten  T^twi^ 

Salaries  of  normal  school  teachers.    In  U.  S.  Bureau  of  education.    Report 

of  the  Commissioner  for  the  year  1885-86.    p.  316. 

A  schedule  of  salaries. 

Salaries  of  teachers.    American  journal  of  education,  20:  428-31  (1870); 

19:  595  (1869) 

Schedule  of  minimum  and  maTrimum  salaries  in  Beriin  secondary  acfaeois. 
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United  States.  Bureau  of  education.  Salaries  of  teachers  in  Prussia.  In  Report  of 
the  Commissioner  for  the  years  1888-89,  v.  1,  p.  154,  158;  18d3-94,  v.  1,  p.  219, 
22a-25,  234,  240-43;  189^-99,  v.  1,  p.  135-37;  1900-01,  v.  1,  p,  126;  1904,  v.  2, 

p.  1244-46. 
Schedules  of  salaries. 

Berlin.    Salaries  in  common  schools  of.    In  Report  of  the  Commis- 


sioner for  the  year  1893-94.    v.  1,  p.  248,  267-72. 
^«     Salaries  of  teachers  in  pauper  schools;  regulatioa  of  teachers'  wans;  gradatioii  of  sahtfJes. 
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Eberhard,  Dr.    Salaries.    American  journal  of  education,  20:  593-94. 
A  section  of  a  general  discussion. 

QBE  AT  BRrPAIN. 

Great  Britain.  Board  of  education.  The  elementary  school  teachers  (superannua- 
tion) act,  1898;  the  elementary  school  teachers  superannuation  rules,  1899  (includ- 
ing the  additional  rules  of  1904, 1905, 1907,  1909,  and  1911);  annuity  tables,  etc. 
London,  Eyre  <fc  Spottiswoode,  1911.    SOi^.    S^". 

Teachers'  guild  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.    Annual  report,  1906-7.    p.  35-38. 
A  detailed  comparative  study. 

United  States.    Bureau  of  education.    Salaries  of  teachers  in  Great  Britain.    Jh 
Report  of  the  Commissioner  for  the  year  1884-85.    p.  ccixxxvi. 
A  schedule  of  salaries. 

SNGLAND  AND  ITiXSS. 

Assistant  masters  and  their  salaries.    Journal  of  education,  14:  407-08  (1892) 

Average  salaries  for  certificated  teachers  in  England  and  Wales.  In  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
education.  Report  of  the  Commissioner  for  the  years  1892-93,  v.  1,  p.  204; 
189&-99,  V.  2,  p.  1483-84;  1890-1900,  v.  1,  p.  1197;  1900-01,  v.  1,  p.  941-977; 
1902,  V.  1,  p.  7i7,  1010;  1903,  v.  1,  p.  251;  1904,  v.  1,  p.  809. 

OoUins,  Yere.    Starving  the  schoolmaster.    National  review,  44:  333-38  (1904) 
A  plea  for  better  salaries. 

Conference  on  salaries  of  assistant  teachers  in  secondary  schools.    Educational  times, 
58:  291,  July  1905. 
SuggeMs  a  scale  of  salaries. 

Grey,  Maria  G.  England  and  Wales.  A  reply  to  A.  W.  Pollard.  Journal  of  educa- 
tion, 11:  87-89  (1889) 

How  a  school  mistress  may  live  upon  seventy  pounds  a  year.    London,  1887.    19  p. 

Local  authorities  and  teachers'  salaries.    Schoolmaster,  70:  425-26;  441-42. 

Low,  Frances  H.  How  poor  ladies  live.  Nineteenth  century  magazine,  41:405-17 
(1897) 

Organ,  T.  A.    Grievances  of  elementary  school  teachers.    Contemporary  review, 

60: 703-15  (1891) 
Ignorance  of  the  foots  is  the  teachers'  only  potent  adversary. 

Rouse,  W.  H.  D.    Salaries  in  secondary  schools  in  England.    Contemporary  review, 

78: 275-30,  August  1900. 

'<Ko  surer  means  of  ruin  oould  be  devised,  than  to  Intrust  the  training  of  the  3roung  to  inoompetant 
hands.'' 

St.  Paul's  school,  London.    Masters  and  their  stipends.    Ameriqan  journal  of  educa- 
tion, 16:  p.  683-^  (1866) 
Salaries  of  high-masters  to  assistants. 
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School  fees  and  salaries.    Educational  times,  54: 476-76,  December  1901. 
Editorial. 

A  dlacussion  of  the  attempt  to  bring  an  ei&cieint  secondary  education  within  reach  of  as  manj  as 
possible  and  of  the  desire  to  raise  salaries  so  as  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  teaohingf  oroe. 

United  States .    Bureau  of  education .    Salaries  in  public  secondary  schools  of  England 

and  Wales.     In  Report  of  the  CommiBsioner  for  the  year  1894-95.    v.  1,  p.  594. 
Reoommendations  of  the  Royal  commission  to  pay  school  teachers  higher  salaries. 

SOOTLAMD. 

Parish  school  salaries.    American  journal  of  education,  23: 270-71  (1871) 
Includes  acts  of  1803  and  1861. 

Flofessors  at  Scotch  imiversities.    American  journal  of  education,  1: 391. 
Schedules  of  salaries  in  Scotch  universities. 

Secondary  schools:  Salaries  and  fees.    American  journal  of  educatiop,  22:465-09 

(1871) 
An  historical  summary  from  1862. 

United  States.  Bureau  of  education.  Average  salaries  for  certificated  teadien.  In 
Report  of  the  Commissioner  for  the  year  1892-93.    v.  1,  p.  208. 

IBELAMD. 

Scale  of  salaries  (1855).    American  journal  of  education,  4:  377-80  (1857) 
A  tabulated  list  of  salaries. 

HOLLAND. 

Law  of  1857  (Holland).    American  journal  of  education,  14: 718-19  (18G4) 

Explanation  of  the  means  for  securing  school  revenues  and  a  discussion  of  the  salaries  of  Dutch 
schoolmasters. 

United  States.    Bureau  of  education.    Salaries  and  subsidies  (Holland).    In  Report 
of  the  Oommissioner  for  the  year  1894-95.    v.  1,  p.  483-84,  495-96,  515. 
Salary  schedule  paid  by  state  for  aid  to  free  schools. 

STUNG  ART. 

Royal  Hungarian  ministry  of  religion  and  public  instruction.  Employment  of  teach* 
ers  in  secondary  schools  and  their  salaries.  In  its  Education  in  Hungary.  Buda- 
pest, Victor  Homyanszky,  1908.    p.  159-W. 

ITALY. 

(3i&irelli,  Tommaso.  €k)me  le  stato  italiano  paga  i  suoi  funzionari  (la  media  degU 
stipendi  degli  insegnanti  delle  scuole)  Bologna,  Societa  coop.  tip.  Azaqguidi, 
1903.    34  p. 

Hinsdale,  B.  A.  Salaries  in  Italy.  In  U.  S.  Bureau  of  education.  Report  of  the 
Commissioner  for  the  year  1893-94.    v.  1,  p.  342-43,  347-48,  351,  356-57,  361. 

Legge  portanti  disposizioni  sugli  stipendi  e  sulla  carriera  del  peisonale  delle  scuole 
medio  govematire,  8  Aprile  1906,  n.  142.  Napoli,  E.  Pietrocola  1907.  40  p. 
(Biblioteca  legale,  n.  677) 

Nuoyo  regolamento  generale  per  1'  istruzione  elementare.  Nuovo  l^ge  8  luglio 
(1904)  relativa  ai  proivedementi  per  la  scuola  e  per  i  maestri  e  tabella  degli 
stipendi  degP  insegnanti  elementari.    Mantora,  1904.    90  p. 

United  States.    Bureau  of  education.    Salaries  of  Italian  teachers.    In  Report  of 
the  Oommissioner  for  the  year  1880.    p.  ccxvi. 
Salaries  of  teachers  and  small  expenditure  for  edooatlon  in  comparison  with  that  of  military  tttabs. 
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New  Zealand.    Education  department.    Colonial  scale  of  staff  and  Balariee.    Welling- 
ton, J.  Mackay,  g^ovemment  printer,  1900.    6  p. 

RUSSIA. 

French,  Fiances  G.    Education  in  Russia:  Salaries  and  pensions,    /n  TJ.  S.  Bureau 
of  education.    Report  of  the  Ck)ininiBsioner  for  the  year  1893-94.    p.  393-94. 

Salaries  in  1865.    American  journal  of  education,  20:493  (1870) 
A  tabulated  list  of  salaries  for  varioas  grades  of  teachers. 

SPAIN. 

Calleja  y  Fernandez,  Saturnine.    Lista  de  varioe  profesoree  a  quienes  se  les  adeudan 
cantidades  por  el  desempeno  de  su  ministerio.    Madrid,  1890.    63  p. 

SWEDEN. 

United  States.    Bureau  of  education.    Salaries  in  Sweden.    In  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioner for  the  years  1891-92,  v.  1,  p.  431-32;  1904,  v.  1,  p.  770-71,  791. 
Amoont  spent  lor  edooation  In  Btookholm  in  1890;  schedole  of  salaries  in  Sweden. 

swrrzEBLAND. 

United  States.    Bureau  of  education.    Salaries  in  elementary  schools  of  Switzerland. 
In  Report  of  the  Commissioner  for  the  year  1897-98.    v.  1,  p.  230-33. 

Salaries  in  normal  schools  of  Switzerland.    In  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner for  the  year  1894-95.    v.  1,  p.  442-43. 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

United  States.    Bureau  of  education.    Teachers'  training  and  salaries  in  Western 
Australia.    In  Report  of  the  Commissioner  for  the  year  1904.    v.  1,  p.  19. 

A  survey  of  the  increase  in  teacher's  salaries  in  Australia  due  to  the  abolition  of  the  unsuooessltil 
system  of  bonuses. 
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Alabama,  county  Buperintendents,  legislation,  356;  legislation,  334;  nual  school 
teachers,  303. 

Arizona,  county  superintendents,  legislation,  356;  legislation,  334;  rural  school  teach- 
ers, 304. 

Arkansas,  county  superintendents,  legislation,  356-357;  legislation,  334;  rural  school 
teachers,  304-305. 

Baldwm,  B.  T.,  Bibliography  of  teachen'  salaries  440-461. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  teachers,  240-250. 

Bibliography,  440-461. 

Blind  and  deaf,  State  schools,  teachers,  433-435. 

Boston,  Mass.,  teachers,  251-267. 

Calif omia,  county  superintendents,  legislation,  357;  legislation,  334-335;  rural  school 
teachers,  305. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  teachers,  26^-278. 

City  school  systemfi,  methods  of  presentation  of  statistics,  ^10;  schedules,  216-239; 
summary  of  officers  and  teachers,  10-13;  supervising  officers,  13-17;  supervisors  of 
special  subjects,  18-22;  teachers  in  elementary  schools,  117-140;  teachers  in  high 
schools,  57-116.    See  also  under  Baltimore,  Boston,  Cincinnati,  and  St.  Louis. 

Colleges.    Sse  Univeraities  and  colleges. 

Colorado,  county  superintendents,  legislation,  357;  legislation,  335;  rural  school 
teachers,  306. 

Connecticut,  legislation,  336;  rural  school  teachers,  306. 

Cooking,  teachers,  city  school  systems,  23-36.  See  also  under  Baltimore,  Boston, 
Cincinnati,  and  St.  Loui^. 

County  superintendents.    See  Superintendents,  county. 

Deaf  and  blind.  State  schools,  teachers,  433-435. 

Delaware,  county  superintendents,  legislation,  357-358;  legislation,  336;  rural  school 
teachers,  307. 

Domestic  science,  teachers,  city  school  systems,  37-53.  See  also  under  Baltimore, 
Boston,  Cincinnati,  and  St.  Louis. 

Drawing,  teachers,  city  school  systems,  37-53.  See  also  under  Baltimore,  Boston, 
Cincinnati,  and^t.  Louis. 

Elementary  schools,  city  systems,  teachers,  10-12,  141-205.  See  also  under  Balti- 
more, Boston,  Cincinnati,  and  St.  Louis. 

Feeble-minded,  schools,  officers  and  instructors,  436-437. 

Florida,  county  superintendents,  legislation,  358;  legislation,  336;  rural  school  teach- 
ers, 307-308. 

Foreign  languages,  teachers,  city  school  systems,  23-36.  See  also  under  Baltimore, 
Boston,  Cincinnati,  and  St.  Louis. 

General  supervising  officers,  city  school  systems,  37-53. 

Georgia,  county  superintendents,  legislation,  358;  rural  school  teachers,  308. 

High  schools,  city  systems,  teachers,  10-12,  57-116.  See  also  under  Baltimore,  Boston, 
Cincinnati,  and  St.  Louis. 

Idaho,  county  superintendents,  legislation,  358;  legislation,  336;  rund  school  teachers, 
309. 
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lUinois,    county  superintendentB,    legislation,  358-359;   legislation,  336-337;   nml 

school  teachen,  309-^10. 
Indiana,    county  superintendentB,   legislation,   359;   legislation,  337;   rural  school 

teachers,  311. 
Industrial  schools.  State,  officers  and  instructors,  43S-439;  teachers,  427-432. 
Iowa,  couirty  superintendents,  l^iislation,  359;  legislation,  337-338;  rural  sdiool 

teachers,  311-313. 
Kansas,  county  superintendents,  legislation,  359-360;  legislation,  338;  rural  school 

teachers,  312-313. 
Kentucky,  county  superintendents,  legislation,  360;  legislation,  338-339;  rural  school 

teachero,  313. 
Kindergartens,  city  school  systems,  teachers,  10-12,  206-215.    See  alto  tmder  Balti- 
more, Boston,  Cincinnati,  and  St.  Louis. 
Legislation  relating  to  teachers'  salaries,  334r-366.    See  also  under  namee  of  cUieg, 
Louisiana,  county  superintendents,  legislation,  860;  legislation,  839;  rural  school 

teachers,  313-314. 
Maine,  legislation,  339;  rural  school  teachers,  314. 
Manual  traioing  schools,  teachers,  23-^,  427-432.    See  dUo  under  Baltimore,  Boston, 

Cincinnati,  and  St.  Louis. 
Maryland,  county  superintendents,  legislation,  360;  legislation,  339-340;  rural  school 

teachers,  315. 
Massachusetts,  legislation,  340;  rural  school  teachers,  316. 
Michigan,  county  superintendents,  legislation,  860-^61;  legislation,  340;  rural  school 

teachers,  316. 
Minnesota,  county  superintendents,  legislation,  361;  legislation,  340;  rural  school 

teachers,  317. 
Mississippi,  county  superintendents,  legislation,  361;  legislation,  340-341;  rural  schod 

teachers,  317-318. 
Missouri,   county  superintendents,   legislation,  361;   legislation,  341;  rural  school 

teachers,  318-319. 
Mohr,  W.  H.,  Bibliography  of  teachers'  salaries,  440-461. 
Montana,   coimty  superintendents,   legislation,   362;   legislation,  341;   rural  school 

teachers,  319. 
Music,  teachers,  city  school  systems,  23-36,  37-53.    See  oho  under  Baltimore,  Boston, 

Cincinnati,  and  St.  Louis. 
Nebraska,  county  superintendents,  legislation,  362;  legislation,  341-342;  rural  school 

teachers,  320. 
Nevada,  legislation,  342. 
New  Hampshire,  rural  school  teachers,  320-^321. 
New  Jersey,  county  superintendents,  legislation,  362;  legislation,  342-344;  rural  school 

teachers,  321. 
New  Mexico,  county  superintendents,  legislation,  363;  legislation,  344-345;  rural 

school  teachers,  321-322. 
New  York,  county  superintendents,  legislation,  363;  legislation,  345-346;  rural  school 

teachers,  322. 
Normal  schools,  city  systems,  teachers,  10-12.    See  also  under  Baltimore,  Boston, 

Cincinnati,  and  St.  Louis. 
Normal  schools.  State  systems,  teachers,  416-426. 
North  Carolina,  county  superintendents,  legislation,  863;  legislation,  346-^7;  rural 

school  teachers,  322-323. 
North  Dakota,  coimty  superintendents,  legislation,  363-864;  legislation,  347;  rural 

schoolteachers,  328. 
Ohio,  legislation,  347-348;  rural  school  teachers,  324. 
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Oklahoma,    county    superintendents,    legislation,    364-365;  legislation,  348;   rural 

school  teachers,  324-325. 
Oregon,  legislation,  348-349;  rural  school  teachers,  325. 
Penmanship,  teachers,  city  school  systems,  23-36.    See  aUo  under  Baltimore,  Boston, 

Cincinnati,  and  St.  Louis. 
Pennsylvania,  county  superintendents,  legislation,  365;  legislation,  349;  rural  school 

teachers,  326. 
Physical  training,  teachers,  city  school  systems,  23^-53.    See  aUo  under  Baltimore, 

Boston,  Cincinnati,  and  St.  Louis. 
Presidents,  State  normal  schools,  417-426;  universities  and  colleges,  37(M15. 
Principals,  Baltimore,  Md.,  240-250;  elementary  schools,  city  systems,  117-205;  hi^ 

schools,  city  systems,  57-116;  trade,  manual  training  and  industrial  schools,  427-432» 
Professors,  State  nonnal  schools,  417-426;  universities  and  colleges,  369-415. 
Rhode  Island,  legislation,  349-350;  rural  school  teachers,  326. 
Rural  schools,  teachers,  303-333.    Su  also  under  names  of  States. 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  teachers,  279-296. 
School  systems,  city.    See  City  school  systems. 
Sewing,  teachers,  city  school  systems,  23-36. 
South  Carolina,  county  superintendents,  legislation,  365;  legislation,  360;  rural  school 

teacheiB,  32&-327. 
South  Dakota,  county  superintendents,  legislation,  366;  legislation,  350;  rural  school 

teachers,  327. 
Special  classes  of  pupils,  schools,  officers  and  instructors,  432-439. 
Superintendents,  city  school  systems,  10-12,  246,  249;  county,  297-^2,  356-366; 

schools  for  the  blind,  433-435;  State,  297-298. 
Supervising  officers,  city  school  systems,  13-17. 
Supervisors  of  special  subjects,  city  school  systems,  18-22. 
Supervisors  of  various  departments,  city  school  systems,  10-12. 
Teacher  training  schools,  city  school  systems,  54-56.    See  also  Normal  schools. 
Teachers,  city  school  systems,  10-13,  23-53,  57-205.    See  also  Elementary  schools  and 

High  schools;  pubUc  kindeigartens,  206-215;  State  schools  for  blind  and  deaf,  433- 

435;  trade,  manual  training  and  industrial  schools,  427-432.    See  also  Professors, 

and  under  special  topics, 
Tennessee,  coimty  superintendents,  legislation,  366;  legislation,  350;  rural  school 

teachers,  328. 
Texas,  county  superintendents,  legislation,  366;  l^islation,  350-351;  rural  school 

teachers,  328-329. 
Universities  and  colleges,  State^ded,  professors  and  instructors,  372-392;  summary 

and  statistics,  369-415. 
Utah,  county  superintendents,  legislation,  366;  legislation,  351;  rural  school  teachers, 

329. 
Vermont,  legislation,  351;  rural  school  teachers,  329-330. 
Virginia,    county   superintendents,    legislation,    367;  legislation,    352;  rural   school 

teachers,  330. 
Washington,  county  superintendents,  legislation,  367;  legislation,  352;  rural  school 

teachers,  331. 
West  Virginia,  county  superintendents,  legislation,  367;  legislation,  352-353;  rural 

school  teachers,  331-332. 
Wisconsin,  county  superintendents,  legislation,  368;  legislation,  354;  rural  school 

teachers,  332-333. 
Wyoming,  county  superintendents,  legislation,  368;  legislation,  354-355;  rural  school 

teachers,  333. 
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1906. 

tNo.  1.  Education  bin  of  1906  for  England  and  Wales  asit  passed  the  House  of  Commons.  AnaaT.Smith. 
^o,  2.  German  views  of  American  education,  with  i>articular  referanoe  to  industrial  diivelopment. 

William  N.  Haihnann.    10  cts. 
*No.  3.  State  school  systems:  Legislation  and  Judidal  dedsions  relating  to  public  education,  Oct.  1, 1904, 

to  Oct.  1, 1900.    Edwaid  C.  Elliott.    16  cts. 

1907. 

fNo.  1.  The  continuation  school  in  the  United  States.   Arthur  7.  Jones. 

^o.  2.  Agricultural  education,  Including  nature  study  and  school  gardens.    James  R.  Jewdl.    16  cts. 

tNo.  3.  The  auxiliary  schools  of  Germany.    Six  lectures  by  B.  Maennel. 

fNo.  i.  The  elimination  of  pupils  from  school.    Edward  L.  Tbomdike. 

1908. 

fNo.  1.  On  the  training  of  persons  to  teadi  agriculture  in  the  public  schools.    Liberty  H.  Bailey. 

*No.  2.  List  of  publications  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  1867-1907.    10  cts. 

*No.  3.  Bibliography  of  education  for  1907.    James  IngersoU  Wyer,  Jr.,  and  Martha  L.  Phelps.    10  cts. 

fNo.  4.  Music  education  in  the  United  States;  schools  and  departments  of  music.    Arthur  L.  Manchester. 

*No  6.  Education  in  Formosa.    Julean  H.  Arnold.    10  cts. 

■*No.  6.  The  i^iprenticeship  system  in  its  relation  to  industrial  education.    Carroll  D.  Wright.    15  cts. 

*No.  7.  State  school  systems:  11.  Leglalation  and  judicial  decialans  relating  to  public  education,  Oct.  1, 

1906,  to  Oct.  1, 1908.    Edward  C.  Elliott.    30  cts. 
No.  8.  Statistics  of  State  unlveraittes  and  other  institutions  of  higher  education  partially  supported  by  the 

State,  1907-8. 

1909. 

*No.  1.  Facilities  for  study  and  research  in  the  offices  of  the  United  Statee  Government  in  Wadiington, 

Arthur  T.  Hadley.    10  cts. 
No.  2.  Admission  of  Chinese  students  to  American  coD^ies.    John  Fryer. 
^'No.  3.  Dally  meals  of  school  children.    Caroline  L.  Hunt.    10  cts. 

fNo.  4.  The  teaching  staff  of  secondary  schools  in  the  United  States;  amount  of  eduoation,  length  of  expe- 
rience, salaries.    Edward  L.  Thomdike. 
No.  6.  Statistics  of  public,  society,  and  school  libraries  in  1908. 
*>No.  6.  Instruction  in  the  fine  and  manual  arts  in  the  United  Statss.    A  statistical  monograph.    Henry 

T.  Bailey.    15  cts. 
No.  7.  Index  to  tiie  Reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  1867-1907. 
*No.  8.  A  teacher's  professional  library.   Classifled  list  of  100  titles.    6  cts. 
No.  9.  BibUogrephy  of  education  for  1908-9. 

No  10.  Education  for  efficiency  in  railroad  service.    J.  Shirley  Eaton. 

*No.  11.  Statistics  of  State  universittos  and  other  institutions  of  hi^er  education  partially  soiyported  by 
the  State,  1908-9.    6  cts. 

1910. 

No.  1.  The  movement  for  reform  in  the  teaching  of  religion  in  the  public  schools  of  Saxony.    Arley  B. 

Show. 
No.  2.  State  school  systems:  III.  Legislation  and  Judicial  decisions  relating  to  public  education,  Oct.  1, 

1906,  to  Oct.  1, 1909.    Edward  C.  Elliott. 
fNo.  8.  List  of  publications  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  1867-1910. 
*No.  4.  The  biological  stations  of  Europe.   Charles  A.  Kofoid.    60  cts. 
*No.  6.  American  schoolhouaes.    Fletcher  B.  Dresslar.    75  cts. 

fNo.  6.  Statistics  of  State  universities  and  other  institutions  of  higher  education  partially  supported  by 
the  State,  1909-10. 
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1911. 

*No.  1.  Bibliography  of  science  teaching.    5  cts. 

No.  2.  Opportunities  Cor  graduate  stody  in  agricultore  in  the  United  States.    A.  C.  MonahaTi 
*No.  8.  Agencies  for  the  improvement  of  teachers  in  service.    William  C.  Raediger.    IS  cts. 
*No.  4.  Report  of  the  commission  appointed  to  study  the  system  of  edocation  In  the  public  sdioois  €f 

Baltimore.    10  cts. 
*No.  5.  Age  and  grade  oensos  of  schools  and  colleges.    George  D.  Stnyer.    10  ots. 

No.  6.  Oradnate  work  in  mathematics  in  imiversities  and  in  other  instltations  of  like  grade  in  the  United 

States. 
*No.  7.  Undergraduate  work  in  mathematics  In  colleges  and  universities.   5  cts. 
*No.8.  Examinations  in  mathematics,  other  than  those  set  by  the  teacher  for  hta  own  classes.   Sets. 

No.  0.  Mathematics  in  the  technological  schools  of  collegiate  grade  in  the  United  States. 
tNo.  10.  Bibliography  of  education  for  190^10. 
tNo.  11.  Bibliography  of  child  study  for  the  years  1906-9. 
*No.  13.  Training  of  teachers  of  elementary  and  secondary  mathematicB.   5  cts. 
*No.  13.  Mathematics  in  the  elementary  schools  of  the  United  States.    15  ots. 
•No.  14.  Provision  for  exceptional  chfldren  in  the  public  schools.   J.  H.  Van  Sickle,  LIghtner  WitaMr,' 

and  Leonard  P.  Ayres.   10  cts. 
•No.  15.  Educational  system  of  China  as  recently  reoonstmoted.   Harry  E.  King.    15  cts. 
*No.  10.  Mathematics  in  the  public  and  private  secondary  schools  of  the  United  States.    15  cts. 
tNo.  17.  List  of  publications  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  October,  1911. 
•No.  18.  Teachers'  certificates  issued  under  general  State  laws  and  regulations.    Harlan  Updegraff.    90  cts. 

No.  19.  Statistics  of  State  universities  and  other  institutions  of  higher  education  partially  supported  by 

the  State,  1910-11. 

1919. 

•No.  1.  A  course  of  study  for  the  preparation  of  rural-school  teachers.  Fred  Mutcfaier  and  W.  J.  Craig.  6  cts. 

•No.  2.  Mathematics  at  West  Point  and  Anni^Mlis.   5  cts. 

•No.  8.  Rep<»t  of  committ^  on  uniform  records  and  reports.   6  ots. 

•No.  4.  Mathematics  in  technical  secondary  schools  in  the  United  States.   5  ots. 

•No.  5.  A  study  of  expenses  of  city  school  systems.   Harlan  Updegrafl.    10  cts. 

•No.  6.  Agricultural  educatfon  In  secondary  schools.    10  cts. 

•No.  7.  Educational  status  of  nursing.    M.  Adelaide  Nutting.    10  cts. 

•No.  8.  Peace  day.    Fannie  Fern  Andrews.  [  Later  publication,  1918,  No.  12.]    5  cts. 

•No.  0.  Country  schools  for  city  boys.    William  S.  Myers.    10  cts. 

•No.  10.  Bibliography  of  education  in  agriculture  and  home  economics.    10  cts. 

tNo.  11.  Current  educational  topics.  No.  I. 

tNo.  12.  Dutch  schools  of  New  Netherland  and  colonial  New  York.    William  H.  Kilpatriek. 

•No.  13.  Influences  tending  to  improve  the  work  of  the  teacher  of  mathematkis.   5  cts. 

•No.  14.  Report  of  the  American  commissioners  of  the  international  commission  on  the  teaching  of  matli** 

matics.   10  cts. 
tNo.  15.  Current  educational  topics.  No.  II. 

•No.  16.  ThereorganlBed  school  playground.   Henry  S.  Curtis.   5  cts. 
•No.  17.  The  Montessorl  system  of  education.    Anna  T .  Smith.    5  cts. 
•No.  18.  Teaching  language  through  agrteulture  and  domestic  science.   M.  A.  latpv,   5  els. 
•No.  19.  Professkmal  distribution  of  college  and  university  graduates.    Bailey  B.  Burritt.    10  cts. 
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LETTER   OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Dbpabtment  of  thb  Intbbiob, 

BuBEAU  OF  Education, 
Washington,  December  16,  191S. 

Sib:  Any  information  about  the  rural  schools  of  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  carefully  collected  and  so  arranged  as  to  offer  any 
help  toward  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  their  improvement  or  to 
arouse  the  interest  of  the  people  or  their  representatives  on  school 
boards  and  in  legislative  bodies,  should  be  given  the  widest  possible 
publicity.  This  is  especially  true  when  the  information  refers  to  the 
health  of  the  children  in  the  schools,  to  the  condition  of  houses  and 
grounds,  and  to  the  school  regimen  affecting  health.  For  this  reason 
I  recommend  that  the  manuscript  transmitted  herewith  embodying 
the  results  of  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  health  conditions  in  the 
schools  of  a  typical  rural  county  of  the  Southern  States — Orange 
County,  Va. — be  published  as  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education 
for  distribution  among  rural-school  officers  and  teachers. 

This  survey  was  made  by  competent  men  under  the  direction  of 
the  Vii^inia  State  Board  of  Health,  the  department  of  education  of 
the  University  of  Virginia,  and  the  Virginia  State  Department  of 
Education,  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  being  con- 
sulted as  to  the  plan  of  it  before  it  was  undertaken.  The  manu- 
script was  prepared  by  Dr.  Roy  K.  Flannagan,  director  of  inspections 
of  the  State  board  of  health. 

It  will,  of  course,  be  clearly  understood  that  no  statement  of  con- 
ditions in  this  or  any  pubUcation  of  the  results  of  any  similar  school 
survey  is  to  be  taken  as  a  reflection  on  the  community  in  which  the 
survey  is  made.  The  very  purpose  of  the  survey  presupposes  a  typi- 
cal community  in  which  the  conditions  are  not  worse  than  the  aver- 
age conditions  throughout  the  entire  section. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

Commiaswner. 

The  Secbetaby  of  t^e  Ii^tebiob. 
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A  SANITARY  SURVEY  OF  THE  SCHOOLS  OF 

ORANGE  COUNTY,  VA. 


INTEODUOTION. 

In  January,  1913,  Ennion  6.  Williams,  M.  D.,  commissioner  of 
health  of  Virginia;  Hon.  Joseph  D.  Eggleston,  retiring  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  (at  whose  suggestion  the  work  was 
begun);  R.  C.  Stearns,  his  successor;  and  W.  H.  Heck,  Ph.  D.,  pro- 
fessor of  education  in  the  University  of  Virginia,  projected  an  inten- 
sive survey  of  the  white  and  colored  schools  and  school  children  of 
Orange  Coimty,  Va. 

Roy  K.  Flannagan,  M.  D.,  director. of  inspections  of  the  Virginia 
State  Board  of  Health,  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  purely  rural 
investigation,  and  two  members  of  the  Rockefeller  Sanitary  Commis- 
sion, Dr.  W.  A.  Brumfield  and  Dr.  H.  A.  Lickle,  assigned  to  hook- 
worm investigation,  were  detailed  to  assist  him.  Dr.  Heck  secured 
the  voluntary  services  of  Dr.  H.  S.  Hedges,  Dr.  R.  L.  Compton,  and 
Dr.  J.  C.  FUppen,  of  Charlottesville,  members  of  the  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Virginia  medical  department,  and  Marvin  Harris, 
D.  D.  S.,  of  Orange,  who  made  inspection  of  all  of  the  consolidated 
schools.  Mr.  C.  P.  Cowherd,  district  superintendent  of  the  schools 
of  Orange,  ako  rendered  valuable  service  in  smoothing  the  path  of  the 
inspectors  and  every  teacher  in  the  schools  visited  cordially  cooper- 
ated. 

The  investigation  was  designed  to  cover  the  physical  condition  of 
the  children  in  attendance  on  the  schools,  the  enrollment,  the  pro- 
portional attendance,  the  size,  equ  pment,  and  appearance  of  build- 
ings and  groimds,  heating  and  lighting  arrangements,  water  supply, 
and  sanitary  conveniences.  Data  along  collateral  lines  were  also 
gathered,  and  the  pertinent  portions  are  included  in  the  report. 
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14  SUBVEY  OF  THE  SCHOOLS  OF  ORANGE  COUNTY,  VA* 

Methods, — On  arriving  at  a  school  the  instruments  were  placed  on 
the  stove  to  boil,  and  a  preliminary  talk  was  given  to  the  pupils  in 
which  emphasis  was  laid  upon  the  inspectors'  function  as  phjaicians 
whose  business  consists  in  stopping  the  causes  of  sickness  rather 
than  in  giving  medicine  for  ailments  which  ought  never  to  be.  After 
a  brief  and  simple  explanation  of  what  was  proposed,  the  scales 
were  set  up  near  the  door  and  the  weighing  and  measuring  com- 
menced.  A  chair  or  bench  was  placed  near  a  window  and,  with  a 
head  mirror  and  his  speculums  ready,  one  of  the  doctors  made  the 
inspection  of  the  throat,  nose,  ears,  and  teeth.  The  boys  were  taken 
first,  for  they  were  usually  less  nervous,  and  their  readiness  to  submit 
invariably  reassured  the  girls. 

Another  doctor  hung  up  the  Snellen's  card.  Ability  to  read  the 
line  of  letters  marked  20  at  20  feet  roughly  indicates  normal  vision. 
One  eye  at  a  time  was  tested,  a  book  or  card  being  placed  over  the 
other,  both  being  open.  Normal  vision  was  expressed  fractionally 
as  f^.  The  eye  which  can  only  read  the  line  marked  30  at  20  feet  is 
expressed  as  -g^,  and  is  but  two-thirds  of  normal.  The  ability  to 
read  only  the  40  line  indicates  ^  vision  or  one-half  of  normal  sight. 
The  eye  man  was  required  also  to  take  the  name  and  age  of  the  child, 
the  name  and  address  of  parent  or  guardian.  He  also  tested  the 
hearing  by  a  watch  at  from  18  inches  or  2  feet  for  normal  hearing, 
or  a  whisper  at  20  feet  if  the  room  was  sufficiently  quiet. 

The  other  assistant  required  the  boys  to  remove  their  coats  and 
loosen  their  collars,  so  as  to  get  the  stethoscope  bell  over  the  apices 
of  the  lungs.  He  also  listened  to  the  heart,  recorded  what  he  found 
abnormal  about  the  skin,  glandular  system,  or  the  general  nutrition. 
He  examined  as  to  vaccination  and  asked  questions  as  to  previous 
sickness  from  which  the  child  may  have  suffered.  When  the  boys 
had  thus  all  passed  under  the  eye  and  ear  of  the  inspector  they  were 
sent  to  the  playground,  and  the  girls,  having  already  been  weighed 
and  measured,  came  in  for  their  inspection. 

It  may  be  urged  that  an  examination  of  the  lungs,  which  only  notes 
troubles  at  the  apices  or  of  the  heart,  which  is  made  through  the 
clothing,  or  of  eyes  by  Snellen's  card  is  too  cursory  and  unscientific 
to  be  of  value.  To  do  more  than  loosen  the  collars  of  the  girls  in  the 
pubUcity  of  a  one-room  school,  even  though  the  boys  are  excluded, 
would  probably  raise  such  a  storm  of  opposition  that  the  entire 
inspection  for  the  country  would  be  delayed  indefinitely.  The  data 
of  the  lung  and  heart  te^ts,  therefore,  are  necessarily  short  of  what 
a  real  examination  in  the  quiet  of  an  office  would  show  and  must 
be  read  with  that  imderstanding.  Certain  defects  of  vision,  as  well 
as  some  adenoid  growths,  may  have  sUpped  through  the  sieve  of  this 
inspection.  No  apology  is  offered  then  for  a  method  which  to  some 
may  partake  too  much  of   the  rule  of  thumb.     The  contention 
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is  made,  however,  that  the  above  plan  was  practical  and  feasible, 
and  it  served  to  disclose  over  75  per  cent  of  the  defects  which  tend  to 
stunt  the  growth,  physical  and  mental,  of  the  rural  child. 

Hookworm  diagnostic  me^Aod.— When  the  inspection  of  the  children 
was  concluded,  one  of  the  assistants,  usually  Dr.  Brumfield,  gave  a 
short  talk  to  the  assembled  school  on  the  prevalence,  dangers,  and 
means  of  spread  of  hookworm  infection,  asking  the  cooperation  of 
teacher  and  pupils  in  making  the  inspection  complete  by  including 
the  test  for  intestinal  parasites.  Containers  for  specimens  of  the 
bowel  discharge,  with  labels  upon  them  for  name  and  address,  were 
left  for  distribution  to  each  pupil,  and  arrangement  was  made  for 
their  deUvery  the  following  day  to  the  nearest  express  office  for  ship- 
ment to  the  laboratory  of  the  State  board  of  health. 

Steps  to  meet  the  imm^ediate  need. — Stereopticon  lectures  on  public 
health  at  six  points  in  the  county  enabled  the  inspectors  to  meet  many 
parents  and  discuss  with  them  privately  the  defects  discovered  in 
their  children.  To  those  parents  who  could  not  be  reached  in  this 
manner  a  letter  was  afterwards  sent  from. the  State  board  of  health 
giving  them  the  facts  found. 

Inspection  of  bwUding  and  ffrounds. — ^The  human  side  of  the  inves- 
tigation being  concluded,  the  inspectors  turned  to  the  environment. 
The  room  was  measured,  a  sketch  of  the  floor  plan  was  made,  locating 
desks,  stove,  windows,  and  doors.  Such  facts  as  the  method  of 
disposal  of  body  wastes,  location  and  character  of  water  supply  and 
deUvery,  provision  for  cleaning  and  ventilation  were  all  carefully 
inquired  into. 

In  addition  to  recording  the  above  facts,  if  there  were  points  of 
special  interest  about  the  exterior  of  the  building  a  photograph  was 
l^ken  of  it,  including  teacher  and  pupils. 

The  following  blank,  previously  prepared,  greatly  facilitated  the 
inquiry: 
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Chapter  III. 

RESULTS  OF  THE  INSPECTION. 

Much  of  the  data  which  follow  applies  only  to  the  one-room  white 
schools  and  to  the  colored  schools,  since  the  questions  of  the  volun- 
teer inspectors  who  examined  the  white  schools  did  not  have  quite 
the  scope  of  the  State  board  of  health  inquiry.  A  glance  at  the  sta- 
tistical table  will  show  where  the  difference  lies. 

School  popuhtiony  enrollment,  and  attendant, — The  school  popula- 
tion of  Orange  Coimty  is  recorded  as  4,008,  and  upon  this  basis  State 
school  funds  are  apportioned  to  it;  but  the  inspectors  were  unable 
to  find  from  the  records  of  the  schools  more  than  2,609  enrolled. 
From  the  face  of  the  returns,  therefore,  it  would  seem  that  1,399 
children  were  absolutely  avoiding  the  pubUc  schools  of  this  county; 
but  worse  than  this,  the  inspectors  found  only  1,793  present  in  the  49 
schools  visited.  If  education  in  rural  Virginia  is  taken  with  so  little 
seriousness  by  parents  and  children  as  this  state  of  things  seems  to 
indicate,  something  very  radical  must  be  done  to  meet  the  situation. 
If  30  per  cent  of  the  whites  and  40  per  cent  of  the  colored  enrollment 
are  absent  habitually  from  schools  having  only  a  six  months'  session, 
the  future  of  such  communities  must  be  socially  very  dubious,  for 
the  percentage  of  ignorance  which  a  continuance  of  these  conditions 
must  bring  forth  will  act  as  a  clog  to  all  progress.  Perhaps  the  loca- 
tion of  so  many  of  these  school  buildings  in  uninviting  places  and 
the  absence  of  anything  attractive  either  outside  or  inside  of  their 
walls  may  furnish  the  clue  to  much  of  this  indifference. 

Physical  defects  of  the  eyes. — Out  of  315  white  children  examined  in 
the  one-room  schools  73  per  cent  were  of  normal  vision;  in  the  colored 
schools  651  were  examined,  and  77  per  cent  were  normal.  In  the 
graded  white  schools,  out  of  659,  83  per  cent  were  foxmd  normal.  It 
would  be  hasty  to  conclude  that  the  better-arranged  lighting  in  the 
modem  consolidated  school  was  responsible  for  the  better  eyesight 
of  the  pupils  there,  though  that  doubtless  does  figure  to  some  extent. 
The  modern  school  building  in  rural  Virginia  is  of  too  recent  intro- 
duction to  have  brought  about  such  a  marked  difference  in  eye  con- 
ditions as  the  figures  show. 

The  improved  sanitation  in  the  larger  centers  of  population,  where 
the  consolidated  schools  are  usually  located,  is  bound  to  result  in  less 
anemia  and  malnutrition,  and  consequently  better  eyesight  than  in 
the  back  districts  where  Uttle  attention  is  paid  to  these  matters. 
Serious  eye  defects  are  more  prevalent  in  graded  schools  attended  by 
older  children,  being  7  per  cent  of  the  total  against  4  per  cent  among 
18 
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the  purely  rural  white  and  colored  schools.  This  fact  must  be 
accounted  for  on  the  ground  that  serious  eye  defects  increase  with 
age,  while  minor  defects  of  sight  disappear  with  growth  and  body 
development. 

Hearing. — It  would  not  be  wise  to  put  too  much  dependence  in  the 
figures  given  with  regard  to  hearing,  since  the  consoUdated  schools 
had  the  advantage  of  a  room  set  apart  for  examination,  and  the 
specialists  making  the  tests  necessarily  detected  defects  not  easily 
discovered  in  a  one-room  school  full  of  Uvely  youngsters.  The  white 
and  colored  rural  schoob,  it  will  be  observed,  showed  4i  per  cent 
defective  hearing,  while  the  village  schools  ran  up  to  12}  per  cent, 
a  difference  out  of  all  reasonable  proportion. 

Enlarged  tonMls  and  adenoids, — It  is  noticeable  that  the  purely 
rural  and  the  white  village  schools  show  about  the  same  proportion 
of  enlarged  tonsils,  namely,  30  and  31  per  cent,  respectively.  The 
cause  of  the  large  proportion  among  the  negroes,  40  per  cent,  does 
not  appear  on  the  surface  and  should  be  checked  up  by  the  results 
of  other  investigations.  This  should  also  be  done  with  reference  to 
the  marked  discrepancy  between  the  results  of  the  examination  for 
adenoids  in  village  and  country  schools,  since  the  consolidated  schools 
showed  only  26  per  cent  adenoids,  while  the  white  one-room  schools 
had  40  per  cent  and  the  colored  schools  37}  per  cent.  Some  of  this 
may  be  accounted  for  on  the  ground  of  the  more  mature  age  of  the 
high-school  children,  but  this  ought  also  to  show  materially  in  the 
tonsils,  which  it  distinctly  does  not. 

Teeth. — Examination  of  the  teeth  revealed  a  really  serious  state  of 
affairs  for  those  children  to  whom  it  would  seem  that  dentists  were 
most  accessible,  namely,  those  Uving  in  proximity  to  the  large 
village  schools,  for  these  showed  86  per  cent  with  defective  teeth, 
63  per  cent  of  these  defects  being  in  their  permanent  teeth.  The 
rural  white  schools  showed  47  per  cent  defective,  a  little  more  than 
half  of  these  having  permanents  involved.  The  negroes  were  much 
better,  only  28  per  cent  of  them  having  bad  teeth,  though  58  per  cent 
of  this  number  had  permanent  teeth  in  bad  condition. 

To  what  extent  the  malnutrition  so  prevalent  in  country  children 
is  due  to  bad  teeth  it  is  impossible  to  estimate,  but  dental  defects 
must  unquestionably  have  a  decided  bearing.  The  rapidity  with 
which  the  teeth  of  the  present  generation  are  decaying  is  raising  in 
the  minds  of  many  thoughtful  men  serious  apprehensions  of  what  the 
future  may  bring  forth  if  the  causes  of  this  rapid  decay  are  not 
discovered  and  guarded  against. 

Glands. — Glandular  enlargements  of  the  neck  are  more  than  twice 
as  prevalent  among  negroes  as  among  whites,  the  proportions  being 
25  and  12.  Strumous  affections  and  the  manifest  susceptibility  to 
throat  troubles,  indicated  by  undue  proportion  of  enlarged  tonsils 
among  negroeB,  account  for  this  excess  of  enlarged  glands.    The  moral 
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delinquencies  of  colored  people  make  them  peculiarly  liable  to  blood 
diseases,  of  which  glandular  enlai^ements  are  a  prominent  symptoin. 
To  bear  out  this  assertion,  questions  put  to  the  teachers  of  the  n^ro 
schools  developed  the  fact  that  8.2  per  cent  of  the  pupils  were 
illegitimate. 

Malnutrition  and  anemia. — It  was  peculiarly  startling  to  note  the 
large  percentage  of  poorly  nourished  children  in  this  part  of  the 
country  which  from  climatic  and  other  natural  advantages  should  be 
as  healthful  as  any  locality  on  the  globe;  25  per  cent  of  the  whites 
and  37 i  per  cent  of  the  colored  were  below  par  in  this  respect;  30 
per  cent  of  the  white  rural  children  and  5  per  cent  of  the  colored  had 
a  plainly  visible  anemia.  It  will  be  apparent  to  all  that  the  diagnosis 
of  anemia  in  negroes  is  not  as  simple  a  matter  as  it  is  in  whites. 
Therefore  the  finding  of  5  per  cent  may  as  well  be  ignored,  since  there 
were  easily  five  times  that.  It  is  wortiiy  of  note  that  there  were  twice 
as  many  anemic  boys  as  girls.  To  those  familiar  with  the  part  hook- 
worm plays  in  causing  anemia  in  southern  children  this  difference 
between  boys  and  girls  is  not  surprising.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of 
the  earlier  use  of  shoes  by  girls,  who  thus  cut  off,  by  protecting  their 
feet,  the  reinfection  to  which  the  bare  toes  of  boys  are  subjected.^ 

Va4Mnation  and  previous  sickness. — Sixty-nine  per  cent  of  the 
children  of  this  county  showed  good  vaccination  scars.  Considering 
the  fact  that  there  had  been  no  outbreak  of  smallpox  in  Orange  for 
years  to  frighten  the  people  into  vaccinating  their  children,  this 
high  percentage  of  protection  speaks  well  for  them. 

Questions  as  to  what  sickness  the  children  had  previously  suffered, 
developed  that  14  per  cent  of  the  whites  and  28  per  cent  of  the  negroes 
had  never  been  sick  at  all.  Good  health,  so  far  as  the  whites  were 
concerned  at  least,  proved  a  little  less  contagious  than  mumps, 
which  had  a  record  of  16  per  cent.  Whooping  cough  took  the  biggest 
toU,  57  per  cent  of  them  having  passed  through  its  convulsive  terrors. 
Measles  had  spread  its  red  and  all-enveloping  torture  blanket  over 
42  per  cent  of  them.  Chickenpox  had  affected  28  per  cent,  but 
2  per  cent  only  had  had  diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever,  and  1}  per  cent 
typhoid  fever;  30  per  cent  of  the  white  children  and  5  per  cent  of 
colored  had  suffered  from  pneumonia,  yet  only  2  per  cent  of  the 
whites  showed  active  lung  disease,  while  5  per  cent  of  the  negro 

1 1n  order  that  tbis  aUtulon  may  be  better  understood  by  tboee  not  familiar  with  the  UIb  oyole  off  the 
hookworm,  it  should  be  stated  that  this  parasite  is  a  white  worm  which,  when  full  grown,  is  about  half  an 
inch  long  and  about  the  siie  of  No.  40  spool  cotton.  Its  eggs,  mioroaoopic  in  sin,  are  deposited  upon  the 
soil  in  the  excrement  of  inlscted  people  and  there  hatch  in  the  open  air.  The  little  worms  are  ao  minute 
and  so  numerous  at  this  stage  that  tiiey  readily  penetrate  the  skin  of  barefooted  children.  Entering  the 
blood  current  they  eventually  reach  tiie  intestinal  canal,  where  they  fasten  themselves  to  the  mucous 
aksmbrauB  and  suck  the  blood.  They  inject  at  the  same  time  a  poison  which  intensifles  the  ill  efleets  of 
their  prennce. 

Hookwtvms  do  not  multiply  In  the  body,  and  the  direct  damage  that  each  worm  can  do  is  limited  to 
Its  UistlBM,  since  the  eggs  must  be  hatched  outsida.  Reinfection  is  generally  aecessary  in  order  to  oaoae 
BKlous  symptoms.    It  is  thus  readily  seen  that  soil  pollution,  in  the  South  particularly,  is  little  short  of 
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children  were  thus  affected.  Heart  disease  was  a  negligible  quantity, 
only  six-tenths  of  1  per  cent  being  found  in  the  white  children  and 
one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  in  colored  children. 

With  universal  knowledge  of  the  contagiousness  of  the  so-called 
children's  diseases,  with  the  disabilities  and  death  resulting  from  their 
ravages  in  almost  every  family  circle,  t  would  seem  that  the  "com- 
mon sense  of  most"  would  express  itself  better  than  it  does;  but 
children  are  sent  by  their  elders  into  the  environment  of  contagion 
without  a  protecting  hand  to  shield  them,  except  in  the  large  centers 
of  population.  The  record  shows  that  the  country  child  needs 
medical  inspection  and  proper  safeguard  more  than  his  cousin  of 
the  city.  To  devise  ways  and  means  for  providmg  them  therefore 
is  the  part  both  of  humanity  and  of  patriotism. 

Intestinal  parasites, — The  examination  for  intestinal  parasites 
which  was  conducted  as  part  of  the  investigation  throws  a  broad  and 
significant  light  upon  the  alarming  percentage  of  poorly  nourished 
and  anemic  children  observed.  Not  all  of  the  rural  schools  furnished 
specimens  for  examination,  and  of  those  that  did,  not  all  the  pupils 
were  represented.  Yet  the  laboratory  reports  of  the  whites  showed 
25i  per  cent  infection.  The  colored  schools  were  but  19  per  cent 
infected.  The  consolidated  schools,  as  was  to  be  expected  from  the 
better  sanitary  environment  of  the  pupils,  showed  a  lower  percentage, 
14i  per  cent. 

A  division  of  these  positive  cases,  white  and  negro,  according  to 
years  reveals  that  approximately — 

22}+  per  cent  occur  in  those  under  8  years  of  age. 
34)  +  per  cent  occur  in  those  between  9  and  11  years, 
^^i  +  per  cent  occur  in  those  over  12  years. 

Comparison  of  the  heights  and  weights  of  anemic  children  (many 
doubtless  suffering  frpm  hookworm,  even  though  not  examined  there- 
for) with  the  heights  and  weights  of  normal  children  gave  the  follow- 
ing interesting  results: 
The  average  height  of  — 

Normal  boys,  4  feet  5  inches ;  normal  girls,  4  feet  6  inches. 

Anemic  boys,  4  feet  6  inches;  anemic  girls,  4  feet  7  inches. 
The  average  weight  of — 

Normal  boys,  88.6  pounds;  normal  girls,  90.6  poimds. 

Anemic  boys,  66.4  pounds;  anemic  girls,  62.3  poimds. 
A  difference  of  1  inch  of  height  in  favor  of  the  anemic  boys  and 
girls,  while  the  weight  of  the  normal  boy  overbalanced  the  anemic  by 

22.2  pounds,  and  the  normal  girl  outweighed  her  anemic  sister  by 

28.3  pounds.  Here  is  a  problem  in  child  development  well  worth  a 
more  careful  study. 

The  influence  of  the  round  worm,  too,  in  the  production  of  anemia 
would  seem  from  the  record  to  be  by  no  means  a  negligible  factor  and 
is  worthy  of  more  attention  than  it  has  received. 


Chapter  IV. 

RURAL   SCHOOL   BUILDING  EQUIPMENT  AND 

ENVIRONMENT. 

We  shall  leave  out  of  the  following  discussions  the  consolidated 
graded  schools,  for  in  general  they  represent  modem  ideas  of  con- 
struction and  equipment.  Moreover,  in  every  instance  they  displace 
from  three  to  six  of  the  little  ^'drab"  schoolhouses  in  the  ''brush'' 
which  long  have  constituted  the  only  temples  of  culture  for  the 
average  farmer's  child.  It  will  be  seen  that  all  of  these  nu'al  schools 
are  either  of  the  one-room  ** old-field"  variety  or  old  abandoned 
tenant  houses,  chiirches,  or  storerooms.  One  white  and  one  colored 
schoolhouse  had  been  whitewashed  within  recent  years,  and  two 
had  once  been  painted. 

Location. — For  the  most  part  these  schools  are  located  in  the  midst 
of  woods  or  on  bleak,  windswept  hillsides,  remote  from  dwellings, 
beautifully  illustrating  and  preserving  in  Squeers-like  fashion  the 
''splendid  isolation"  and  democratic  independence  which  was  the 
ideal  of  former  times.  Education  is  a  thing  more  or  less  removed 
from  daily  experience;  therefore  let  it  be  worked  into  our  children 
in  a  place  apart,  a  kind  of  "tobacco  bed,"  as  it  were;  we  shall  take 
care  to  transplant  the  shoots  to  the  farm  when  the  young  idea  has 
sprouted  sufficiently.  So  the  institution,  with  all  of  its  old-time 
characteristics,  still  abides. 

A  contrast. — At  only  one  of  all  the  schools  visited  was  there  any 
attempt  to  cultivate  the  Aesthetic  by  rendering  the  grounds  or  exte- 
rior of  the  school  attractive.  One  little  school  on  the  border  of  Spotsyl- 
vania County,  with  intrenchments  of  The  Wilderness  battlefield  50 
yards  away,  a  young  pine  forest  crowding  almost  to  the  very  door, 
had  a  teacher  who  was  creating  a  spirit  among  the  pupils  and  patrons 
of  the  school  which  is  a  prophecy  of  better  things.  There  was  a  clean 
school  yard  with  pebble-lined  walkway,  jonquils  here  and  there  just 
bursting  into  bloom;  and  moreover  a  big  space  had  been  cleared  in 
the  pines  for  a  playground,  which,  imder  the  leadership  of  their  teacher, 
the  scholars  used  to  the  fullest  extent.  Is  it  a  wonder  that  the  chil- 
dren of  that  neighborhood  cried  to  go  to  school  ? 

The  patrons,  too,  were  backing  up  the  teacher's  every  request, 

and  real  educational  work  was  done.    This  was  one  school;  41  other 

white  and  colored  schools  in  Orange  were  pursuing  different  methods 

with  indifferent  success.    Only  4  schools  had  shades  in  the  windows, 

22 
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and  they  were  colored  schools;  the  average  light  space,  however, 
was  only  48  square  feet,  or  6  per  cent  of  floor  space,  and  the  shades 
were  not  the  blessing  they  were  meant  to  be. 

In  no  one*room  school  were  the  windows  properly  arranged.  Some 
even  had  windows  in  front  of  the  desks;  all  had  windows  on  both 
sides  of  the  rectangular  room.  In  one  white  school,  just  erected,  the 
building  plan  showed  no  improvement  over  the  rest  in  lighting  or  in 
ventilating.  In  40  schools  the  cubic  air  space  was  less  than  4,000 
cubic  feet  per  school,  or  255  cubic  feet  per  pupil.  Two  schools  were 
in  old  churches  that  were  big  enough  for  all  purposes,  and  on  the 
February  day  which  found  the  inspectors  there  they  were  certainly 
airy  enough.  These  two  schools  are  not  included  in  the  above  figures. 
Ventilation  in  all  the  schools  was  by  windows  and  doors  only.  The 
top  window  sash  could  not  be  lowered  for  a  breath  of  fresh  air  in 
12  of  the  22  white  schools  inspected  nor  in  15  of  the  20  colored  schools; 
and  there  was  not  a  vent  board  in  the  lower  sash  of  any  school,  white 
or  colored,  in  the  county. 

The  old  box  stove  was  used  for  heating  in  each  of  the  schools. 
Wood  was  the  fuel  used  in  all  cases  except  in  one  building  near  the 
railroad.  No  jacketed  stove  was  found  in  any  one-room  school. 
That  any  effective  mental  exercise  is  possible  in  such  places  with  the 
stove  going  full  blast  is  due  to  the  very  loose  construction  of  many 
of  the  buildings  themselves,  admitting  unauthorized  air  in  devious 
ways. 

Desha  and  walls, — Out  of  42  schools,  32  still  cling  to  the  ante  bellum 
impainted  pine-board  desks,  with  an  occasional  seat  low  enough  for 
the  feet  of  the  little  tots  to  touch  the  floor.  Fourteen  schools,  includ- 
ing one  graded  school,  had  an  insufficient  number  of  desks.  Two 
of  the  schools  visited,  one  white  and  one  colored  school,  had  no 
desks  at  all.  Forty  schools  (including  two  graded  schools)  had 
dingy,  undecorated  walls.  Twenty  white  schools  are  swept  and 
dusted  every  school  day;  fourteen  have  the  floor  sprinkled  with 
water  first.  The  use  of  dustless  floor  powders,  damp  sawdust,  or  oil 
has  not  yet  reached  even  the  experimental  stage  among  the  rural 
schools  of  Orange.  Eleven  white  schools  are  cleaned  by  the  pupils, 
five  by  the  teachers,  and  six  by  both  working  together.  The  colored 
schools  are  swept  daily  by  the  pupils  in  every  case  but  two,  where  it 
is  done  by  the  teachers.  Eleven  out  of  the  twenty  use  no  water 
during  the  process.  The  opportunity  for  the  spread  of  lung  diseases 
in  the  fog  of  dust  raised  by  the  children  at  work  with  their  dry  sweep- 
ing is  complete  in  every  detail. 

Water  supply  arid  waste  disposal. — The  water  supply  of  all  of  the 
purely  rural  schools  was  insufficiently  protected.  Thirty-seven  wells 
fmd  springs  were  positively  dangerous  by  reason  of  opportunities  for 
gross  surface  pollution,  and  18  were  more  than  200  yards  away  from 
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the  school.  In  the  22  white  schools  there  were  14  open  water-buckets 
and  8  coolers;  and  in  the  20  colored  schools,  17  buciets  and  3  coolers. 
In  18  white  schools  and  in  12  colored,  individual  cups  were  used 
by  the  pupils.  In  several  of  the  schools  it  was  noticed  that  these  cups 
were  hung  upon  nails  driven  in  the  wall  under  which  the  name  of  the 
owner  was  written;  the  cups  were  also  labeled.  A  good  crockery 
cooler  in  combination  with  such  a  method  of  handling  individual  cups 
and  proper  discipline  would  meet  the  rural  water  situation  admirably, 
especially  in  those  locaUties  where  the  source  of  water  supply  is  far 
away.  The  bubbling  fountain  has  not  yet  reached  the  country  dis- 
tricts of  Orange,  and  unless  the  schools  are  better  located,  they  will 
probably  not  come  into  use  for  a  long  time. 

Waste  disposal, — The  faciUties  for  the  disposal  of  excreta  at  the 
rural  schools  of  Orange  County  leave  much  to  be  desired,  and  the  use 
or  the  non-use  of  those  facilities  is  still  more  objectionable.  Seven- 
teen white  and  nineteen  colored  schools  had  at  least  one  closet,  but 
only  four  white  schools  had  two  sanitary  closets,  though  eleven  colored 
schools  were  thus  provided.  There  were  18  schools  having  one  or 
more  insanitary  privies,  1  of  them  being  a  consoUdated  school,  and 
6,  i.  e.,  1  colored  and  5  white  schools,  had  absolutely  none  of  any  kind. 
It  is  not,  however,  upon  the  closets  themselves  that  the  severest 
strictures  should  be  placed,  but  upon  the  very  manifest  neglect  of 
them  by  the  male  pupils.  So  long  have  these  necessary  outbuildings 
been  nonexistent  at  school  and  at  the  farm,  that  habit,  ''that  molder 
of  the  conduct  of  us  all,"  proves  stronger  than  the  mere  suggestion 
made  by  its  unaccustomed  presence  on  the  school  grounds.  The 
school  teacher,  usually  a  young  woman,  hesitates  to  instruct  and 
admonish  the  boys  as  to  the  use  and  care  of  the  closet,  and  so  it  ordi- 
narily stands  unshielded  in  its  comer,  simply  an  ofiFense  to  the  eye, 
when  it  is  not  to  the  nose,  used  only  when  the  weather  is  too  bad  to 
make  the  woody  retreat  available.  It  is  in  this  connection  that  the 
visit  of  a  physician  to  the  schools  at  least  once  yearly  would  seem  to 
be  a  necessity,  for  all  the  expense  would  be  justified  if  the  medical  in- 
spector did  no  more  than  call  attention  to  the  dangers  of  soil  pollution 
and  give  the  boys  and  girls  separately  talks  upon  the  proper  care  of 
the  bodily  functions  so  essential  to  good  health. 

Conchisian. — ^This  report  of  the  medical  survey  of  the  schools  of 
Orange  would  lack  much  of  completeness  if  there  were  not  some  state-  . 
ment  of  conclusions  reached  and  some  constructive  suggestion  offered 
for  the  amehoration  of  evil  conditions  found. 

Staring  us  in  the  face  with  great  persistence  is  the  fact  of  a  demon- 
strated need  of  medical  inspection  in  the  country.  What  shall  be 
done  about  itt  The  answer  must  be  adequate  public  health  organi- 
zation for  the  country,  joined  actively  in  cooperation  with  the  school 
authorities  in  a  serious  consideration  of  the  physical  side  of  education; 
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for  the  time  is  past  when  mental  and  moral  instruction  can  be  deemed 
apart  from  a  thorough  appreciation  of,  and  definite  training  for, 
physical  well-being  in  the  child.  State  and  local  boards  of  health  in 
the  South  are  as  yet  too  poorly  supported  financially  to  do  much 
more  than  scratch  the  surface  of  the  problem.  The  initiative  must, 
therefore,  be  taken  by  school  and  civic  leagues  or  other  organizations 
of  women  or  of  men  who,  feeling  the  need,  shall  be  able  to  interest 
physicians  in  the  matter  and  to  get  them  to  take  it  up  voluntarily  so  as 
to  learn  what  their  own  local  problem  is.  When  a  community  comes 
face  to  face  with  the  defects  of  its  children,  then  medical  inspection 
for  that  community  will  become  a  continuing  order.  It  must  not  be 
assumed  that  medical  inspection  is  an  end.  It  is  but  a  beginning. 
Correction  must  follow,  or  the  work  goes  for  naught.  Parents  must 
be  notified,  and  provision  must  be  made  for  that  large  number  of 
parents  in  every  commimity  who  must  be  induced,  I  might  almost 
say  compelled,  to  do  a  proper  part  by  their  children. 

To  this  end  a  ''district  visitor '*  is  a  factor  second  only  in  impor- 
tance to  the  inspector  himself.  This  visitor  should  not  be  difficult 
to  secure.  A  tactful  person  who  has  already  qualified  would  answer; 
many  communities  possess  such.  Perhaps  some  popular  teacher  to 
whom  the  wider  service  in  the  open  air  might  appeal,  or  better,  if 
funds  become  available,  a  trained  social  service  worker  who  visits 
the  houses  of  all,  but  especially  those  in  out-of-the-way  and  for- 
gotten corners,  could  be  made  to  work  unmeasured  blessings. 

The  State  of  Virginia,  and  the  South  must  have  better  rural  school 
buildings  with  better  equipment  both  in^ide  and  out;  but  the 
greatest  need  of  all  is  ''better"  school  children,  with  rosy  cheeks 
and  bright  eyes,  instead  of  pale  faces  and  vacant  stares;  children  with 
plump  arms  and  legs,  instead  of  thin  and  bloodless  ones;  children 
whose  brains  are  fed  by  a  rich,  red  flow  of  healthy  blood,  instead  of 
a  watery  stream  poisoned  by  a  leech-like,  filth-born  parasite.  In- 
deed, the  problem  is  one  of  the  conservation  of  the  raw  material 
which  furnishes  the  grist  to  the  educational  mill. 

Good  school  buildings  and  surroundings,  good  textbooks,  modem 
curriciQums  and  methods,  properly  equipped  teachers,  all  of  these 
must  come,  but  first  and  foremost  a  live,  lively,  happy  and  responsive 
animal  ready  with  abounding  health  and  mental  altertness  to  absorb 
the  truth  in  whatsoever  guise  presented.  The  machinery  to  bring 
about  this  result  must  be  provided  at  whatever  cost,  since  the  future 
of  our  Southland  is  at  stake. 
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SCHOOL  STATISTICS. 


Number  of  lotaooliexuiUiied 

Number  of  teaohera 

Length  of  aeflsion months.. 

School  population  of  county 

Enrollment 

Nomber  present 

Pensentege  of  attendance 


AOl. 


■  «  ■  » 


Average  age  of  bovs years 

Airerags  age  of  girls do 

Average  age. do 

HEIQBT. 

Average  height  of  bovs feet-inches. 

Average  height  of  girls do... 

Average  hel^iL do... 

wnoHT. 

Average  wei^t  of  boys pounds . 

Average  weight  of  girls do . . . 

Average  weight do... 

EYES. 


Rural 

white 

Gne*room 

schools. 


22 

23 
6 


Number  pupils  examined 

PupHseyesnonnal 

Pupils  eyesdefective 

Pupils  eyes  less  than  20/40 

Pupils  eyes  seriously  defective 

Percentage  eyes  normal 

Percentage  eyes  defective 

Percentage  seriously  defective. . 


EARS. 


Number  pupils  examined ... . 

Pnpfls  hearnig  normal 

Pupils  hearing  deSdotive 

Percentage  hearing  normal . . . 
Percentage  hearing  defective. 


THROAT. 


Pupils  examined 

Tonsils  normal 

Tonsils  enlarged 

Percentage  enlargsd. 
Adenoids  nonnal. . . 
Adenoids  enlarged . . 
Percentage  enlarged. 


VOSE. 


Pupils  examined 

Pupils  nose  normal 

Deviated  septum 

Percentage  with  deviation , 


TEETH. 


Pupils  examined 

Numbv  with  perfect  teeth 

Number  with  defective  teeth 

Number  with  permanents  defecti\-e . . . 
Number  with  lemponirieB  defective . . . 

Percentage  with  deflective 

Percentage  with  permanents  defective . 
Percentage  with  temporaries  defective 

OLANns. 

Number  with  enlarged  cervical 

Number  with  enlarged  tonsillar 

Total  with  enlargeaglands 

Per  cent  with  enlarged  glands 


irUTRITION. 


Number  examined 

Number  well  nourished 

Number  poorly  nourished 

Per  cent  with  poor  nutritioA. 


464 

327 
70 


11.8 
U.i 
11.6 


RoiBl 
colored 
sohools. 


20 

24 

6 


4—7 
4—6 


73.0 
87.1 
80.6 


315 
230 
86 
74 
11 
73 
27 
4 


315 
301 

14 

05.5 
4.5 


315 
218 

97 

30.6 
180 
126 

40 


315 

172 

143 

45 


310 

167 

150 

79 

n 

47 
53 
47 


13 
38 
12 


816 

287 

79 

26 


1,140 

660 

60 


11.3 
U.5 
11.4 


Consoli- 
dated 
graded 
sohools. 


7 

31 

0 


006 

797 

80 


11.1 
12.7 
11.9 


TotaL 


4,006 

2.609 

1,798 

70 


11.4 
U.8 
11.6 


4-« 

4-6 

i-6 

t=3 

84.8 

92.0 

81.0 

87.1 

82.9 

89.5 

651 

650 

504 

564 

147 

96 

121 

64 

26 

49 

77 

83 

23 

14.5 

4 

7.6 

681 

659 

644 

577 

37 

82 

95.5 

87.6 

4.6 

12.5 

671 

515 

413 

855 

258 

160 

38.5 

31 

419 

380 

252 

137 

37.5 

26.5 

671 

517 

498 

303 

173 

114 

26 

22 

672 

554 

483 

76 

187 

478 

109 

308 

80 

175 

28 

86 

58 

63 

42 

37 

56 

115 

171 

25 

668 

422 

261 

37.1 

88.3 
86.5 
84.4 


1,635 

1,298 

327 

269 


77.7 

21.5 

5.1 


1,665 
1,522 
183 
98.8 
7.5 


1,501 

1,096 

515 

33.3 

968 

515 

34.7 


1,503 

973 

430 

31 


1,545 
728 
817 
491 
326 

53.7 

58 

42 


81 
128 
209 

18.5 


779 
657 
330 
31.2 
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SCHOOL  STATISTICS— Continued. 


ANEMU. 


Number  pnplla  anemic. . 

Anemic  Soys. 

Anemic  gins 

PeroenUffs  anemic 

PeroentagB  bovs  anemic. 
Percentage  giru  anemic . 


EBUFTION. 

Nomber  with  aone 

Nnmber  with  scabies 

Nnmber  with  other  eruptlona 

Per  cent  with  eruption 


Nomber  examined . . 
Number  vaccinated . . . 
Percentage  vaccinated . 


VACCINATION. 


PBSVI0U8  SICKNESS. 


Pupils  questioned 

Number  reporting  none . 

Percent , 

Whooping  cough 

Percent , 

Measles 

Percent 

Chicken  pox 

Percent 

Mumps 

Percent 

Pneumonia 

Percent 

Diphtheria , 

Per  cent 

Typhoid  fever , 

Per  cent 

Scarlet  fever 

Percent 


OSOANIC  DISEASE. 


Lungs 

Percentage. . . 
Heart  disease. 
Percentage... 


HOOKWORM  AND  DATA  IN  KELATION  THERETO. 


Avenge  number  pupOs  per  school . 

Number  of  schools  examined 

Number  of  pupils  examined 

Number  of  boys  tested 

Number  of  girls  tested 

Number  of  boys  infected 

Number  of  girls  infected 

Total  taxfected 

Percentage  boys  infected 

Percentage  girls  infected 

Percentage  pupils  Infected 

Boys  up  to  8  years  infected 

Girls  up  to  8  years  infected 

Total. 


Percent 

Bo3rs  from  9  to  11  infected. 
Girls  fh>m  9  to  11  infected . 
Total. 


Percent , 

Boys  12  and  over  infected . 
Girls  12  and  over  Infected . 
Total. 


Percent 

Total  pupils  with  marked  anemia. 
Average  age  of — 

Anemic  boys 

Anemic  girls 

Anemic 

Normal  boys 

Normal  girls 

Nonnal 


Rural 

white 

ooe-room 

schools. 


94 
63 
31 
30 
67 
33 


326 
207 


326 

46 

14 

198 

61 

143 

44 

106 

33 

59 

IS 

30 

9 

12 

4 

6 

2 

6 

2 


6 
2 
2 


.6 


15 

15 
262 
142 
120 

35 

32 

67 

24.6 

26.6 

25.6 
8 
7 

15 

22.5 

15 
8 

23 

34.3 

12 

17 

29 

43 

94 

10.9 
10.7 

las 

12 

11.1 

U.6 


Rural 

colored 

schools. 


34 


1 
16 


8 


675 
603 
74.5 


675 
191 
28 
362 
53.5 
266 
39.5 
153 
23 
98 
14.5 
5 
.7 
14 
2 
12 
1.7 
0 
0 


32 
5.5 
1 
.1 


16 

10 
447 
217 
230 

51 

33 

84 

23.5 

14.3 

19.5 

13 
6 

19 

22.6 

11 

10 

21 

25 

27 

14 

41 

48.8 

34 

9.5 

9.8 

3.  Co 

11.4 

11.6 

11.5 


CoDSOlI- 

dated 

graded 

schools. 


10 


10 
4 


4 

270 

128 

142 

14 

25 

89 

11 

18 

14.5 

4 

5 

9 
23 

4 
13 
17 
43.5 

6 

7 
13 
33 


Total. 


128 


17 
16 
10 
1.14 


1,001 
710 
68.7 


1,001 
237 
21 
560 
57.2 
409 
41.7 
261 
28* 
157 
16.2 
35 
4 
26 
3 
18 
1 
6 
1 


8 


8 


38 

37 

3 


.35 


29 
979 
487 
492 
100 

90 
190 

19.7 

19.6 

19.65 

25 

18 

43 

22.5+ 

30 

31 

61 

34.2+ 

45 

38 

83 

41.6+ 
128 

10.2 

10.25 

10.2 

11.7 

11.35 

11.5 
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SCHOOL  STATISTICS— Continued. 


BOOKWORM  AND  DATA  IN  RELATION  THBRITO— OOntd. 

Average  hekht  of— 

A  nemic  boys fee  t ,  Inches . 

Anemic  gtrb do... 

Anemic do... 

Normal  boTs do... 

Normal  girls do... 

Normal do... 

Avarage  weieht  of— 

Anemic  boys pomids. 

Anemic  girls do . . . 

Anemic do... 

Normal  boys do... 

Normal  girls do . . . 

Normal — do. . . 

NUTRmON  AND  HOOKWORM. 


Ruial 

white 

one-room 

schools. 


Anemic  cases,  nutrition  good 

Anemic  cases,  nutrition  poor 

Per  cent  anemic,  nutrition  good 

Good  color  cases,  nutrition  good  . . . . 

Good-color  cases,  nutrition  poor 

Percentage  good  nutrition  and  color. 


BOUKDWORM. 

Total  number  tested 

Anemic  cases,  nutrition  good 

Anemic  cases,  nutrition  poor 

Good-color  cases,  nutrition  good 

Good-color  cases,  nutrition  poor 

Percentage  of— 

Anemic  cases,  nutrition  good 

Good-nutrition  color 


SCHOOL  BUILDINOS  AND  GROUNDS. 


Number  of  buildings 

Number  of  pupils  (average  per  school) 

Unpainted  buildings 

Grounds  more  than  1  acre 

Grounds  1  acre  or  less 

Attempts  toward  beautifying 

Cubic  air  space  in  20  schools cubic  feet. 

Average  cubic  air  space  per  pupil 

Square  feet  of  light  per  school 

W  indow  shades 

Schools  with— 

Adequate  number  desks 

Inadequate  number  desks 

Modem  desks 

Crude  desks 

Painted  or  whitewashed  walls 

Dingy,  undecorated  walls 

Water  supply— 

Within  200  yards 

Beyond  200  yards 

Safe 

Doubtful 

Dangerous 


4^ 

4-7 

4^ 
4-« 
4^ 

M.4 

fl2.3 

ftS 

8S.5 

90.6 


16 
21 
43 
23 
7 
7C 


202 

21 

20 

90 

8 

51 
80 


22 

15 

20 

15 

7 

1 

4,114 

274^ 

52 


Rural 
colored 
schoob. 


WATER  DELIVEBY. 


Cooler  or  sanitary  fountain . 

Open  backet 

Iiulividual  cups 

Common  cup 


SEWAGE  DISPOSVL. 

Schools  with— 

2  sanitary  privies 

1  sanitary  privy 

2  insanitary  privies 

1  insanitary  privy 

No  privy 


17 
5 

10 

12 
4 

IS 

17 
5 


9 
13 


8 
14 
18 

4 


4 
4 
4 

5 
5 


4-16 

67.7 

68.5 

68 

86 

86.1 

86 


Consoli- 
dated 
graded 

schoob. 


20 
16 
20 

8 

0 

3,772 

235} 

45 

4 

12 

8 


20 

"26" 

7 
13 


6 
14 


3 
17 
12 

8 


11 


6 
2 
1 


Total. 


41 
33 

16 

2 

3,943 


6 
1 
7 


5 
2 

7 

■7 


7 
■7 


6 
1 


35 
14 
17 
32 
9 
40 

31 

18 

I 

15 
27 


18 
31 
37 
12 


21 
4 

11 
7 
6 
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fNo.  1.  Edooatioo  bin  of  1906  for  England  and  Wales  as  it  passed  the  House  of  Commoos.  jLnna  T.  Smith. 
«<Na  2.  German  views  of  American  education,  with  particular  reference  to  industrial  development.* 

William  N.  Hailmami.    10  cts. 
*No.  8.  State  school  systems:  Legislation  and  Judidal  decisions  relating  to  public  education,  Oct.  1, 1S04, 

to  Oct.  1, 1906.    I^waidC.  Elliott    ISots. 

1907. 

fNo.  1.  The  continuatian  school  in  the  United  States.   Arthur  J.  Jooes. 

tNo.  2.  Agricultural  education,  Inchiding  nature  study  and  school  gardens.    Tames  R.  Jewdl.    U  otn 

fNo.  3.  The  auxiliary  schools  of  Germany.    Six  lectures  by  B.  Haennel. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


Depabtment  of  the  Iktebiob, 

BuBEAU  oi*  Education, 
Washington,  December  16, 191S. 

Sm:  For  several  years  the  public  schools  of  the  city  of  Gary,  Ind., 
have  attracted  the  attention  of  educators,  and  teachers  and  school 
officers  have  come  from  all  parts  of  this  country  and  from  abroad  to 
study  them.  Many  brief  accounts  of  these  schools  have  appeared 
in  the  newspapers  and  magazines  in  the  country,  hut  I  know  of 
none  that  attempts  to  give  a  detailed  and  systematic  account  of  their 
organization  and  work  and  the  principles  on  which  these  are  based. 

That  this  office  might  have  such  an  account  Dr.  Harlan  Updegraff^ 
at  that  time  Chief  of  the  Division  of  School  Administration  in  this 
bureau,  visited  Gary  twice  in  the  winter  and  early  spring  of  1912, 
made  a  careful  and  prolonged  study  of  these  schools  at  first  hand,  and 
prepared  a  comprehensive  accoimt  of  their  organization  and  work, 
together  with  a  discussion  of  underlying  principles  and  a  comparison 
with  the  schools  of  other  cities. 

Dr.  Updegraff's  report  and  two  brief  visits  to  Gary  in  the  summer 
and  fall  of  1912  convinced  me  that  this  bureau  might  do  a  valuable 
service  to  the  cause  of  school  administration  by  having  another  study 
made  of  these  schools  aQd  publishing  a  report  of  the  same  in  the  form 
of  a  bulletin.  To  this  end  I  arranged  with  Dr.  W.  P.  Burris,  dean  of 
the  CoU^e  for  Teachers  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  to  study  the 
schools  and  prepare  a  report  for  publication.  To  assist  him  in  this 
work  I  put  into  his  hands  the  Upd^raff  manuscript.  Dr.  Burris 
spent  several  days  in  Gary  in  the  early  summer  and  again  in  the  fall. 
The  accompanying  manuscript  embodies  the  result  of  his  first-hand 
investigation  and  his  study  of  the  Updegraff  manuscript  and  other 
reports.  I  recommend  that  it  be  published  as  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education. 

It  will,  of  course,  be  understood  by  the  readers  of  this  bulletin 
that  the  Gary  school  system  is  too  young  for  a  final  judgment  as  to 
the  value  of  those  characteristics  for  which  it  is  best  Imown,  but  that 
time  will  prove  they  have  merits  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  all  who 
have  studied  the  schools  most  carefully. 

A  study  of  this  report  will,  I  believe,  show  that  the  superintendent 
and  board  of  education  of  the  Gary  schools  have  succeeded  in  working 
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out  plans  for  a  more  economic  use  of  school  funds,  a  fuller  and  more 
effectave  use  of  the  time  of  the  children,  a  better  adjustment  of  the 
work  of  the  schools  to  the  condition  and  needs  of  individual  children, 
greater  economy  in  supervision,  a  better  correlation  of  the  so-called 
"regular  work"  and  ''special  activities"  of  the  school,  a  more  practi- 
cal form  of  industrial  education  and  at  a  cost  less  nearly  prohibitive 
than  is  usually  found  in  public  schools  in  the  cities  of  this  country. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

Conimissumer, 
The  Secretabt  of  the  Intbbiob. 


THE  PUBLIO  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  OF  GARY,  IND. 


I.  THE  CITY. 


On  the  southenunoet  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  at  a  distance  of 
about  30  jniles  southeast  of  Chicago,  is  the  city  of  Gary,  Ind.  It  is 
named  in  honor  of  one  of  the  most  important  officials  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  which  selected  this  site  for  one  of  its  greatest 
manufacturing  enterprises.  When  its  foundations  were  laid  sey^sn 
years  ago  there  were  only  wastes  of  shifting  sand  dunes,  dotted  here 
and  there  with  clumps  of  scrub-oak  trees  and  broken  in  places  by 
swamps.  To-day  it  is  a  dty  of  40,000  inhabitants,  with  all  of  the 
public  utilities  and  facilities  characteristic  of  the  modem  city.  Other 
great  plants  erected  by  various  manufacturing  concerns  are  estab- 
lished here,  and  the  numerous  advantages  of  the  location  foreshadow 
the  rapid  development  of  a  populous  industrial  center. 

To  an  extent  imusual  even  in  manufacturing  centers,  the  population 
of  Gaiy  is  made  up  of  foreigners.  A  large  number  are  recent  immi- 
grants, and  there  are  probably  30  nationalities  to  be  found  here. 
There  are,  of  course,  many  skilled  workmen,  officials,  and  scientific 
specialists  connected  with  the  various  industries,  and  these  constitute 
a  well-educated  and  important  part  of  the  population.  But  the 
bulk  of  the  labor  force  is  unskilled,  and  a  large  number  are  illiterate 
and  ignorant  of  the  English  language.  The  children  of  all  of  these 
attend  the  public  schools,  and  in  a  photograph  of  a  typical  group  of 
19  pupils  which  I  saw,  there  were  as  many  nationalities  represented. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  city  and  the  character  of  the  population 
presented  a  problem  of  uncommon  difficulty  in  providing  adequate 
and  suitable  educational  facilities.  Provision  for  these,  however, 
was  a  first  consideration  by  the  city  builders,  and  while  keeping 
pace  with  the  increase  in  population,  there  has  developed  in  this 
city  a  imique  and  ingenious  synthesis  of  educational  influences 
wldch  this  bulletin  seeks  to  describe  and  evaluate. 

The  interest  in  the  school  system  to  be  found  here  has  become  so 
widespread  that  the  board  of  education  has  found  it  necessary  to  set  j 
aside  certain  dates  for  visitors,  with  the  request  not  to  come  at  any 
other  time,  in  order  that  teachers  may  properly  perform  their  regular 
school  duties. 

During  the  four  weeks  of  the  year  1913-14  when  visitors  will  be 
welcome — ^November  17-21,  March  16-20,  June  8-12,  and  July 
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27-31 — special  provision  for  observing  the  work  of  the  schools  -will 
be  made.  The  principals  of  the  several  buildings  will  hold  round- 
table  meetmgs  the  first  hour.in  the  mornings  for  the  discnssioii  of  the 
plan  of  organization  and  the  work  of  their  respective  buildings.  The 
superintendent  of  schools,  the  assistant  superintendents,  and  the 
heads  of  departments  will  hold  round-table  meetings  daily  at  4 
o'clock  for  the  discussion  of  the  work  of  their  respective  departments. 
They  also  plan  to  have  a  representative  from  the  faculty  of  a  school 
of  education  for  each  of  these  weeks,  who  will  hold  daily  round-table 
meetings  for  the  purpose  of  criticizing  and  evaluating  the  schools 
from  the  standpoint  of  disinterested  educational  experts. 


II.  SALIENT  SCHOOL  FEATURES. 

Dining  my  first  inspection  of  the  schools,  in  the  latter  part  of  June, 
1913,  there  appeared  at  the  head  of  an  article  in  one  of  the  local  papers 
.the  following  statistical  items  showing  the  growth  of  the  scfaoob 
during  the  past  seven  years: 

Gary  puhlic  schooU. 

Cost  of  first  schoolhouse $650 

Coflt  of  buildings  to  date $620, 568 

Number  of  teachers  in  1906 4 

Number  of  teachers  in  1913 120 

Number  of  pupils  in  1906 143 

Number  of  pupils  in  1913 4, 000 

Teachers' pay  roU  in  1906 $3,500 

Teachers' pay  roll  in  1913 $120,000 

School  tax  in  1907 $52,573 

School  tax  in  1912 $244, 6S7 

Total  school  tax  in  5  years $909, 504 

Bonded  school  indebtedness $332, 500 

Number  of  books  in  library,  1908 1,000 

Number  of  books  in  library,  1913 18,000 

In  another  local  paper,  the  same  day,  at  the  head  of  several  columns 
describing  the  '^New  Froebel  School,"  there  appeared  the  following: 

PACTS  ABOUT  FROEBEL. 

Cost  of  entire  plant.  $350,000. 
Ten  acres  of  ground  in  site. 
Will  accommodate  2,800  pupils. 
Will  employ  70  teachers. 
Auditorium  will  seat  1,200  people. 
Equipment  most  perfect  in  world. 
To  be  dedicated  in  September. 

/  The  above  are  interesting,  not  only  in  giving  some  idea  of  the 
present  magnitude  of  a  school  system  which  is  but  seven  years  old, 
but  also  as  an  indication  of  the  pride  which  the  city  takes  in  its 

'  schools.  Why  is  it  ?  Why  this  imusually  generous  response  of  the 
taxpayers  %  Why  the  widespread  interest  in  what  the  school  author- 
ities of  Gary  are  doing  and  attempting  ! 
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The  general  answer  is,  They  are  using  aU  of  the  educcOioTwl  op2>or-l 
tuTiUies  of  the  cUy,  aU  of  the  time,  for  aU  of  the  people,  and  in  a  vxiy  which  X 
reveals  to  young  and  old  thai  what  they  are  doing  is  worth  whUe.  J 

SCHOOLS  OPEN  THE  TEAB  BOUND. 

At  the  present  time  they  have  10  months'  regular  school  and  10] 
■weeks'  "vacation"  school,  but  they  are  working  toward  anorganiza-* 
tion  of  four  quarters  of  12  weeks  each.  Under  this  plan  pupils  will 
be  required  to  attend  any  three  of  the  four  quarters,  attendance  in  the 
remaining  quarter  being  wholly  volxmtary.  During  this  quarter  of  < 
voluntary  attendance  pupils  are  to  make  use  of  their  time  with  great 
freedom,  involving  the  responsibility  of  choosing  the  best  way  in 
which  to  spend  their  "vacation"  time.  For  such  choice  the  36 
-weeks'  compulsory  attendance  prepares  the  way  through  awakened 
ambition,  habits  of  industry,  and  development  of  initiative.  Attrac- 
tive opportunities  in  industrial,  playgroxmd,  and  general  culture 
activities  are  to  do  the  rest. 

In  this  way  the  opportunity  of  the  school  to  find  employment  for 
older  pupils  in  the  industrial  life  of  the  community  is  increased  prac- 
tically fourfold.  Instead  of  such  pupils  being  thrown  upon  the 
market  at  one  time  for  one  portion  of  the  year,  a  fourth  of  them  would 
be  on  the  market  all  of  the  timie.  Thus,  in  connection  with  vocational 
departments,  four  pupils  can  take  the  place  of  one  regular  continuous 
apprentice  in  shop  or  office.  The  36  weeks  of  fimdamental  experience 
in  handling  certain  machines,  for  example,  is  to  be  rounded  out  by  12 
weeks  of  actual  operation  of  machines  in  the  industrial  shops.  This 
annual  alternation  of  schoolroom  activities  and  practical  experience 
would  make  school  laboratories  of  the  shops,  with  an  enormous  saving 
in  cost  of  equipment.  Not  only  this,  but  the  capacity  of  the  school 
plant,  with  this  four-quarter  organization,  is  thereby  increased,  with 
corresponding  reduction  in  the  per  capita  cost  and  added  advantages 
for  children. 

As  my  language  indicates,  the  above  form  of  organization  is  auj^ 
ideal  toward  which  they  are  rapidly  approaching.  In  a  school  sys-i 
tern  which  is  in  the  making,  one  can  not  describe  and  explain  the  actual 
without  reference  to  that  which  is  definitely  contemplated,  and  while 
the  above  is  only  one  way  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  solve  the  problem 
of  vocational  training,  it  is  deserving  of  mention  here  on  account 
of  its  Buggestiveness  and  practical  feasibiUty.  Tlie  actual  manner 
in  which  they  are  solving  this  problem  will  be  described  in  subsequent 
pages. 

But  there  are  other  reasons  for  the  proposed  four-quarter  form  of 
organization.  A  summary  statement  of  these,  taken  from  an  argu- 
ment by  Supt.  William  A.  Wirt,  who  introduced  this  division  of  the 
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school  year  when  he  was  superintendent  of  the  Bluff  ton,  Ind.,  schools, 
I  will  suffice:^ 

1.  Many  children  are  unavoidably  absent  during  the  0ch(X>l  term  under  the  old  f^^ 
of  organization.  Under  the  four-quarter  arrangement,  the  allotted  vacation  of  sadi 
children  can  be  so  arranged  as  to  include  such  absence,  thus  insuring  36  weeks  of 
schooling  to  them. 

2.  Older  children  can  take  their  vacation  of  12  weeks  any  quarter  of  the  year  during 
which  they  can  find  the  most  profitable  employment.    This  is  of  special  advantage 

'  to  those  families  dependent  upon  assistance  derived  in  this  way. 

3.  Many  times,  on  account  of  bad  weather,  contagious  diseases,  colds,  lack  of  cloth- 
ing, overcrowded  and  insanitary  school  conditions,  etc.,  the  summer  quarter,  for  many 
very  young  children  especially,  is  far  better  than  the  winter  term.' 

4.  The  cost  of  maintenance  is  not  changed.  With  the  same  number  of  pupils  per 
teacher,  and  giving  36  weeks  of  school,  the  cost  is  the  same  whether  the  pupils  are  all 
taught  together  for  36  weeks  or  only  three-fourths  of  them  together  for  48  weeks. 
Moreover,  this  plan  makes  possible,  without  increased  expenditure,  a  more  adequate 
salary  for  teachers  who  are  willing  and  able  to  accept  employment  for  48  weeks  in  the 
year  instead  of  36.  Furthermore,  teachers,  as  well  as  pupils,  could  take  a  vacation  any 
one  of  the  four  quarters,  instead  of  always  being  compelled  to  take  their  vacation  in  the 
sunmier  as  at  present. 

6.  By  permitting  pupils  to  drop  out  of  school  at  the  beginning  of  any  quarter  of  the 
year  for  their  vacation,  the  classes  would  have  to  be  12  weeks  apart.  This  would 
facilitate  the  easy  transfer  of  pupils  from  one  class  to  another,  thus  breaking  up  the 
*' lock-step"  and  arriving  at  a  wise  compromise  between  individual  and  dan 
instruction. 

Beasons  might  be  multiplied  by  way  of  showing  that  this  plan 

makes  it  possible  for  all  concerned  to  adjust  the  time  spent  in  sdiool 

to  their  convenience,  and  after  the  experiment  of  three  years  at  Bluff- 

'    ton,  Supt.  Wirt  is  convinced  that  "when  people  are  given  a  chance  it 

will  be  found  that  they  do  not  want  to  go  to  school  at  the  same  time 

any  more  than  they  want  to  travel  at  the  same  time."    Some  go  south 

for  the  winter,  some  go  n:orth  for  the  smnmer,  and  so  on.     Use  the 

plant  the  year  round,  for  this  is  good  business  economy,  but  do  not 

imnecessarily  increase  its  capacity  by  attempting  to  care  for  all  at  one 

'  time  for  only  three-fourths  of  the  year,  then  allowing  it  to  remain  idle 

(   for  one-fourth  of  the  year,  for  this  is  wasteful.    This  is  a  cardinal 

^principle  with  him,  and  its  early  adoption,*  with  regular  studies  and 

special   activities   running   continuously   throughout   the   year,    is 

definitely  forecasted. 

THE  SCHOOL  PLANT. 

Because  of  the  rapid  development  of  the  city,  there  are  all  kinds  of 
school  buildings  and  facilities  in  Gary,  from  a  few  of  the  most  modem 
buildings,  with  elaborate  equipment,  down  to  the  portable  structures, 
alone  or  in  groups,  in  which  the  work  is  conducted  till  more  of  tiie 
buildings  suited  to  their  purposes  can  be  constructed.  The  Froebel 
/ — 

•^      i  See  "  A  school  year  of  twelve  months/'  by  Supt  Wirt,  printed  in  Edocatioiiy  June,  1007. 

t  During  the  three  years  when  the  ftnn^ufirter  plan  was  tried  at  Blnilfton  the  attendance  In  the  prfUMiy 
grades  for  the  summer  quarter  was  greater  than  for  any  other  <iaarter  of  the  year. 
•At  present  there  are  legal  diiBoiilties  to  be  overoume. 
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Suilding  is  the  latest  and  most  complete  in  its  appointments,  but 
at  the  time  of  my  visit  it  was  not  in  full  running  order;  so  I  will 
describe  the  idea  of  a  school  plant  which  is  exemplified  in  the  Emerson 
School. 

The  Gary  idea  of  a  school  plant,  we  are  told  in  a  little  folder 
-which  is  handed  to  visitors —  I 

is  a  playground,  garden,  workshop,  social  center,  library,  and  traditional  school  com-  ; 
bined  under  the  same  management.  It  is  considered  of  the  greatest  importance  that  \ 
light  conditions  be  provided  for  the  pleasure  and  recreation  of  the  child  and  adult. 
In  addition^  a  properly  organized  playground,  workshop,  and  school  secure  the  same 
attitude  of  mind  toward  the  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  that  the  child  normally 
has  for  play.  Also  the  shop  and  school  features  greatly  increase  the  value  of  the  plant 
as  a  recreation  and  social  center  for  adults. 

Exemplified  in  the  Emerson  School,  a  picture  and  floor  plans  of 
-which  are  found  on  pages  22  and  23,  there  is  a  school  plant  which  does 
not  differ  radically  from  many  other  school  buildings  to  be  found  iui 
cities  throughout  the  country.  But  in  the  manner  in  which  it  isj 
used  there  are  many  and  important  differences. 

ELEMENTABT   AND  HIGH  SCHOOL   IN  THE   SAME   BUILDING. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  uses  to  which  the  various  rooms  are  put, 
all  of  the  grades  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  end  of  the  high  school 
are  under  one  roof.    This  is  no  accident.    By  means  of  this  arrange-  \ 
ment  various   purposes,   economic    and  educational,   are  realized.  \ 
From  an  economic  point  of  view  it  is  cheaper  to  have  completely 
equipped  centers  than  to  duplicate  such  equipment  in  a  large  number  i 
of  smaller  centers.    Prom  an  educational  point  of  view  it  enables 
pupils  to  bridge  the  chasm  between  the  elementary  grades  and  the 
high  school.    By  ceasing  to  make  the  high  school  a  separate  and  dis-  r 
tinct  institution,  to  be  "entered"  and  '^graduated"  from,  pupils  do    - 
not  find  a  convenient  place  to  stop  when  they  have  '*  completed '^  the    X 
^ht  grades.     In  fact  the  traditional  elementary  and  high  schools     k 
are  here  merged  into  one  by  introducing  as  early  as  the  fifth  grade  ' 
several  of  the  usual  high-school  subjects,  the  sciences  in  particular,.  | 
taught  by  the  regular  high-school  teachers.    Not  only  this,  but  the  - 
very  arrangement  of  the  rooms — ^placing  a  grade  room  next  to  a  ' 
science  room,  for  example,  so  that  younger  pupils  may  see  an  inviting  ! 
future  opportunity — ^is  intended  to  impress  them  with  the  unity  of  j 
the  program,  while  the  practice  of  having  the  younger  pupils  watch  / 
the  older  ones  at  work,  and  also  of  having  the  older  occasionally  assist ! 
the  younger  in  their  tasks,  emphasizes  the  fact  that  it  is  one  school. ' 
Moreover,    this    arrangement   results,    practically,    in   having   one 
standard  of  discipline  for  all  grades  of  pupils,  involving  the  obligation 
of  the  older  to  set  a  good  example  to  the  younger,  so  that  the  latter 
will  behave  like  little  men  and  women.    Thus,  by  preventing  a  radical 
break  in  teachers  as  well  as  subjects,  and  by  offering  something  new 
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and  attractive  year  after  year,  especially  in  grades  where  attendance 
usually  decreases  so  radically,  an  important  condition  for  keeping 
pupils  in  school  is  fully  met.  For  this  reason  the  same  special  teach- 
ers have  charge  of  grades  5  to  10,  inclusive,  and  two  sets  of  r^ular 
teachers  cover  the  same  grades;  one,  grades  5  and  6,  the  other  grades 
7  to  10. 

DEPABTMENTAL  TEACHING. 

r     The   arguments  which  have  led  to  the  introduction  of   depart- 
I    mental    teaching    in    many   elementary   schools    throughout    the 
\    coimtry,  especially  in  the  upper  grades,  are  too  well  known  to  call 
\  for  extended  review  here.     In  Gary  it  is  considered  that  the  most 
'  weighty   of   these   apply  with  equal  force  in    all    grades  of    the 
(^chool.     Especially  is  this  true  if  the  various  special  activities  which 
have  won  the  right  to  a  place  in  the  school  program  are  to  be  success- 
^  fully  utilized.     Special  activities  call  for  specialists  to  conduct  them. 
Teachers  can  rarely  be  found  who  are  sufficiently  many-sided  to 
teach  all  of  the  '' common  branches"  and  assume  the  right  attitudes 
^  toward  these  various  special  activities  and  handle  them  properly. 
'For  example,  many   teachers  highly  successful  in  the  classroom 
would  appear  ridiculous  if  they  attempted  to  conduct  organized 
play  which  requires   a  special  dress,  good   physique,  agihty,   and 
'  other  quahties  not  demanded  of  the  ordinary  grade  teacher.     To  a 
greater  or  less  extent  and  for  various  reasons  the  same  is  true  with 
manual  and  industrial  activities,  music,  nature  study,  gardening, 
drawing,  etc.,  and  so  Gary  is  seeking  the  maximum  of  efficiency 
by  division  of  labor,  special  preparation,  and  the  adaptation  of  the 
various  workers  to  the  various  lines  of  work.    All  reasonable  objec- 
tions to  the  departmental  plan  of   organization  are  overcome  by 
keeping  pupils  one  half  of  the  time  under  a  classroom  teacher  for 
the  regular  traditional  studies,  the  other  half  being  spent  with  special 
teachers.    In  practice  Gary  has  found  it  more  satisfactory  to  divide 
the  regular  studies  between  two  classroom  teachers — one  having 
charge  of  the  reading,  writing,  spelling,  and  formal  language  work; 
the  other,  the  history,  political  geography,  and  arithmetic. 

The  impossibility  of  regular  teachers  conducting  successfully  the 
various  special  activities  is  universally  recognized,  and  the  practice 
is  common  of  employing  a  force  of  special  supervisors  and  assistants. 
In  Gary  there  are  no  supervisors,*  aside  from  the  principal  and 
superintendent,  the  former  acting  as  one  of  the  physical  training 
teachers.  It  is  believed  that  regular  teachers,  giving  instruction  in 
a  limited  number  of  subjects,  for  which  they  have  been  specially 
trained  and  selected,  make  any  overhead  charge  for  supervision, 
beyond  that  of  the  principal  and  superintendent,  an  imnecessary 

i  There  are,  however,  heads  of  departments  and  a  director  of  Industrial  education. 
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e:q>ense;  as  well  as  undesirable  on  other  grounds.  Moreover,  the  J 
oharacter  of  the  daily  program  and  the  manner  in  which  the  plant 
is  utilized,  with  the  scheme  for  the  alternation  between  r^ular  and 
special  work,  make  it  possible  to  accommodate  a  larger  number  of 
pupils  in  the  same  building  with  a  teaching  corps  less  in  number 
than  that  necessary  where  special  supervisors  are  employed. 

THE  DAILY  PBOOBAM. 

In  order  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  daily  program,  the  way  in 
-which  all  parts  of  the  plant  are  used  all  of  the  day,  and  the  manner 
in  which  regular  and  special  work  alternate,  let  us  see  how  a  l&^dass 
elementary  school  would  be  managed  in  a  school  plant  of  a  type 
Tvith  which  all  are  familiar,  namely,  a  building  of  eight  classrooms 
-with  an  auditorium,  basement,  library,  playground,  and  an  attic 
which  may  usually  be  converted  without  much  difficulty  or  expense 
into  a  gymnasium,  in  case  this  has  not  been  provided.  Indeed,  the 
first  permanent  building,  the  Jefferaon,  in  which  the  operation  of 
the  present  system  at  Gary  was  undertaken  was  one  of  this  descripr 
tion.  It  was  erected  by  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  for  the 
use  of  the  elementary  schools  in  accordance  with  the  practice  com- . 
mon  everywhere,  before  public  f xmds  were  available  and  without  any 
plans  from  Supt.  Wirt  as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  should  be  ar- 
ranged. He  came  to  Gary  with  definite  ideas  of  the  kind  of  school 
plant  to  provide  the  conveniences,  as  well  as  the  necessities,  of  the 
schools  as  he  thought  they  ought  to  be  conducted;  but  before  such 
a  plant  could  be  provided  it  was  necessary  to  use  the  facilities  on 
hand,  if  possible,  and  to  take  care  of  the  very  rapidly  increasing 
school  population.  What  he  did,  therefore,  is  of  interest  to  all 
school  authorities,  especially  those  confronted  with  similar  condi- 
tions, who  see  in  his  plans  the  possibiUty  of  greater  economy  and 
efficiency  as  well. 

For  eight  primary  classes  he  formulated  the  following  daily  pro- 
gram: 

Daily  program  No.  I. 


Regular  studies. 

Time. 

Special  activities. 

Time. 

Class- 
room 
I. 

CbMS- 

room 

TT. 

Class- 
room 
TTT. 

Cbwwi- 

room 

IV. 

Basement, 
garden,  attic, 
auditorium, 

shops, 
workrooms, 
laboratories. 

Playground. 

8.45-10.15 

lA 
IB 
lA 
IB 

2A 
2B 
2A 
2B 

3A 
3B 
3A 
3B 

4A 
4B 
4A 
4B 

8.4W>.30..... 
9.3O-10.15.... 
10.15-11.00... 
11.00-11.45... 

1.00-1.45 

1.45-2.30 

2.30-3.15..... 
3.15-4.00 

IB 
2B 
lA 
2A 
IB 
2B 
lA 
2A 

3B 
4B 
3A 
4A 
3B 
4B 
3A 
4A 

2B 
IB 
2A 
lA 
2B 
IB 
2A 
lA 

4B 

10.15-11.45 

3B 
4A 

1.00-2.30 

3A 
4B 

2.30-4.00 

3B 
4A 

3A 
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Observe  that  only  four  regular  schoolrooms  are  required  for  these 
V.  eight  claases.  While  these  four  classrooms  are  occupied  by  four 
classes  engaged  in  the  regular  studies,  four  other  classes  are  accom- 
modated by  other  parts  of  the  school  plant  devoted  to  the  speoAl 
activities.  Half  the  day  is  given  to  the  regular  studies,  and  halt  the 
day  to  the  special  activities.  The  regular  studies  occupy  two  periods 
of  90  minutes  each,  one  in  the  forenoon  and  one  in  the  afternoon. 
The  same  amount  of  time  is  given  to  the  special  activities,  the  90- 
minute  periods  being  subdivided  into  45-minute  periods.  The  three 
hours,  90  minutes  in  the  forenoon  and  the  same  in  the  afternoon, 
devoted  to  the  regular  studies  (arithmetic,  history,  geography,  and 
the  formal  language  studies  of  reading,  writing,  spelling,  and  com- 
position) are  divided  as  the  regular  teachers  see  fit.  Each  regukr 
teacher  has  but  one  class  at  a  time,  and  the  way  in  which  the  time  is 
divided,  whether  in  recitation,  study,  individual  help,  or  otherwise, 
depends  upon  the  needs  of  those  in  the  class. 

For  eight  other  classes  in  the  same  plant,  grades  5  to  8,  inclu- 
sive, one  class  for  boys  and  one  class  for  girls  in  each  of  these  grades, 
he  formulated  the  following  program: 

Dailf  program  No,  II. 

In  aotoal  practlo  it  is  found  advisable  to  alternate  the  manoalarts  with  the  music,  drawii^,  and  litem- 
ture,  so  that  each  may  have  a  M-minute  period  every  other  day. 


Regular  studies. 

Time. 

Special  activitiea. 

Time. 

Class- 

roem 

V. 

Class- 
room 
VI. 

Clase- 
room 
VII. 

Clasa- 
room 
VIU. 

Manual 
arts. 

Mnsic, 
drnvr- 

and 

litem- 

tuie. 

Play. 

8.45-10.15 

5B 

6B 

7B 

8B 

8.45-0.30..... 
9.30-10.15.... 

10.15-11.00.. 
11.00-11.45.. 

1.00-1.46.... 
1.45-2.30 

2.30-S.15 

3.15-4.00.... 

50 
60 

7a 

80 

66 
6G 

SG 

70 

10.15-11.45 

5Q 

60 

70 

8G 

5B 
6B 

7B 
8B 

6B 
5B 

SB 

7B 

1.00-2.30 

5B 

6B 

7B 

8B 

50 

7G 
8G 

60 

5a 

80 

70 

2.30-4.00 

50 

60 

70 

80 

5B 
6B 

7B 
SB 

6B 
5B 

8B 

7B 

n  f 


Segregation  of  the  sexes  was  not  the  result  of  any  prejudice  against 
coeducation,  hut  was  simply  the  result  of  attempting  to  give  to  each 
pupil  that  which  he  most  needs.  In  doing  this  the  organization  of 
classes  for  play^  gymnasium,  manual  activities,  applied  science,  voca- 
tional studies,  personal  hygiene,  etc.,  required  this  unisexual  classi- 
fication, with  the  result  that  it  was  retained  in  the  regular  studies  in 
order  to  prevent  the  breaking  up  of  classeB  several  times  during  the 
day. 
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Combming  the  two  daily  programs  given  above  into  one^  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  usual  S-daasroom  building  is  made  to  accommodate 
16  claaseS;  in  connection  with  special  rooms  and  outdoor  playgrounds, 
becomes  clear.  It  is  also  clear  that  all  of  the  plant  is  used  all  of  the 
available  time. 

Program  ahomng  how  16  dosses  are  accommodated  in  a  school  building  having  only  8 

regular  clanrooms} 


Regular  studies. 

• 

Forenoon. 

Afternoon. 

Teachers. 

Room. 

90  minutes. 

90  minutes. 

90  minutes. 

90  minutes. 

First  nade 

Classroom 

do 

lA 
2A 
3A 
4A 
5A 
fA 
7A 
8A 

IB 
2B 
3B 
4B 
5B 
6B 
7B 
8B 

lA 
2A 

3A 
4A 
6A 
dA 
7A 
8A 

IB 

SMond  nrftdA,^.. . ..  

2B 

Third  crade. 

do 

SB 

Fourth  Eiade 

.  ....do........ . 

4B 

Fifth  erade 

do 

6B 

CHTtherade 

do 

«B 

do 

7B 

Eiffhth  ffrade .r-r ^--- 

do 

8B 

Bpedal  activities. 

45 
min- 
utes. 

46 
min- 
utes. 

4fi 
min- 
utes. 

45 

min- 
utes. 

45 

min- 
utes. 

3B 
IB 
7B 
5B 
6B 
8B 
2B 
4B 

45 
min- 
utes. 

45 
min- 
utes. 

45 
min- 
utes. 

Teachers. 

Room. 

Musio  and  literature 

Auditorium... 

Basement 

Library 

Basement 

f  Attic... 

IB 
3B 
6B 
7B 
2B 
4B 
6B 
8B 

2B 
4B 
6B 
8B 
IB 
3B 
5B 
7B 

lA 
3A 
6A 
7A 
2A 
4A 
6A 
8A 

2A 
4A 
6A 
8A 
lA 
3A 
5A 
7A 

4B 
2B 
8B 
6B 
5B 
7B 
IB 
3B 

3A 

lA 
7A 
5A 
6A 
8A 
4A 
2A 

4A 

nrawiug  and  manual  training 

Musio  and  literature 

2A 
8A 

Nature  study 

6A 

5A 

Three  idmleal-ealture  teachers  and 
the  building  principal. 

Pla^OXMind... 

::::d2:;:;:::: 

7A 
8A 
lA 

1  See  statement  at  the  head  of  Dally  Program  No.  II,  above. 

This  program,  taken  with  slight  modification  from  the  littla  folder 
prepared  for  the  use  of  visitors,  to  which  reference  has  already  been 
made,  is  more  easily  imderstood  and  therefore  more  valuable  for 
purposes  of  illustration  than  the  more  complicated  program  of  the 
Emerson  School  with  its  40  or  more  classes.  Such  a  program  as  the 
above,  however,  with  various  modifications,  is  followed  in  all  of  the 
Gary  schools.  The  daily  program  of  the  Emerson  School  will  be 
found  in  the  fourth  section  of  this  bulletin  and  is  taken,  with  sKght 
alteration,  from  an  impublished  report  on  the  Gary  schools,  pre- 
pared by  Dr.  Harlan  Updegrajff,  formerly  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
School  Administration  in  the  Bureau  of  Education.  _ 

It  win  be  seen  from  the  actual  daily  program  of  this  school^  that 
there  are  certain  variations  from  that  given  above,  but,  in  general,  it 
is  so  arranged  that  half  of  the  pupils  give  half  of  each  forenoon  anc^ 
afternoon  session  to  regular  studies,  followed  by  an  equal  amoimt  of 
time  given  to  the  special  activities.  The  other  half  of  the  pupils  have 
the  same  program,  but  in  reverse  order.     In  this  way  the  regular 

<  Stnoe  September,  1013,  a  new  and  more  satiefaotwy  program  has  been  followed.    See  p.  41. 
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studies  and  the  special  activities  are  conducted  continuously  throu^- 
out  the  day,  and  by  special  teacherS;  on  the  departmental  plan,  as 
far  as  is  considered  desirable  in  either  group  of  subjects.  In  the 
upper  grades  it  has  been  found  that  the  time  allotted  to  the  regular 
studies  can  be  diminished  so  as  to  give  more  time  to  certain  special 
subjects.  In  the  grades  corresponding  to  high  school  the  recreational 
activities  receive  a  different  emphasis  and  place  on  the  prc^am,  and 
this  department  in  the  system  does  not  differ  radically  from  that  hi 
cities  elsewhere.  The  most  important  difference  is  in  the  length  of 
the  school  day. 

THE   SCHOOL  DAT. 

p    In  the  actual  programs  of  the  Emerson  School  the  school  day 

appears  to  be  excessively  long.    For  the  lower  grades  it  is  from  8.45 

to  11.45  in  the  forenoon^  and  from  1  to  5  in  the  afternoon,  making  a 

/    total  of  seven  hours;  for  the  upper  grades  and  high  school  it  is  from 

I     8.30  to  12  in  the  forenoon,  and  from  1.15  to  5  in  the  afternoon^  makmg 

j     a  total  of  seven  hours  and  a  quarter.    Nor  is  this  all.    Teachers  are 

\    required  to  be  on  duty  at  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  assist  pupils  in 

,  work  or  play.    The  regular  classroom  teachers  may  depart  at  4  in 

ihe  afternoon;  all  others  must  remain  till  5. 

The  purpose  is  to  utilize  the  pupils'  leisure  time  for  wholesome 

recreation  or  supplementary  work.    Under  the  conditions  of  modem 

4-  .\  .urban  life  this  leisure  time  in  most  cases  becomes  "street  and  alley 

I  time/'  to  use  Supt.  Wirt's  way  of  putting  it.    He  believes  that  the 

t '        /  child  should  be  trained  in  the  definite  control  of  his  leisure  for  his 

\  well-being.    Consequently,  the  school  offers  attractive  opportunities 

for  recreational  activities  and  voluntary  work.    The  playground 

teachers  have  charge  of  all  of  the  recreational  facilities  for  an  hour 

before  school,  during  the  noon  hour,  and  for  an  hour  after  school. 

The  number  of  such  teachers  makes  it  possible  to  divide  this  time 

among  themselves,  so  that  the  attendance  of  any  one  of  them  is  not 

required  for  more  than  one  of  these  extra  periods  each  day. 

PLANT  OPEN   SATUEDAT8. 

^  With  the  same  purposes  in  mind  as  those  which  resulted  in  keeping 
;>^  /  the  plant  open  on  other  days  before  and  after  regular  school  hours,  the 
V  Pis^t  is  kept  open  on  Saturdays  from  9  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.  A  sufficient 
number  of  the  regular  classroom  teachers  are  called  upon  to  meet  the 
demand  for  this  Saturday  work,  and  they  are  paid  $1  per  hour  for  the 
extra  service.  Special  teachers,  in  charge  of  laboratories,  workshops, 
playgrounds,  etc.,  receive  extra  pay  at  the  rate  of  75  cents  per  hour. 
Pupils  come  and  go  as  they  please,  and  work  or  play  as  they  choose, 
and  the  responsibility  imposed  upon  them  leads  to  initiative  on  thear 
part,  whereby  'Hhe  play  impulse  is  transformed  into  the  work 
impulse." 
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PLANT  OPEN  BYBNINOS. 

The  Emerson  School  plant  is  also  open  four  evenings  per  week  from  I 
7  to  9.30  for  continuation  school  and  social  and  recreational  center  / 
activities,  such  as  are  now  found  in  most  large  cities.    In  spite  of  \ 
the  disadvantages  in  location  for  such  purposes,  the  attendance  is 
steadily   increasing,    and   the   brilliantly   lighted   Emerson   plant, 
grounds  and  building,  in  the  evening  presents  an  attractive  picture 
-with  the  various  activities  which  we  have  indicated. 

To  a  large  extent  those  in  charge  of  the  evening  instruction  are 
from  the  day  school  force  of  the  city,  the  work  being  so  divided  that 
each  teacher  will  not  have  more  than  two  evenings  per  week.  Their 
compensation  is  at  the  rate  of  $1  per  hour.  Instruction  in  the  gym- 
nasium, swimming  pool,  football,  basket  ball,  etc.,  is  to  some  extent 
in  charge  of  the  more  mature  students  from  the  upper  classes  of  the 
high  school,  who  are  especially  fitted  for  such  work  and  are  properly 
compensated. 

VOCATIONAL  TRAINING. 

In  preceding  pages,  in  connection  with  my  description  of  the 
plans  for  schools  the  year  round,  I  told  of  a  plan  toward  which  the 
authorities  are  working  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  vocational 
training.  I  come  now  to  a  description  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  actually  attempting  to  solve  it.  This  plan  is  not  to  be  abandoned 
when  the  proposed  arrangement  is  in  effect.  On  the  contrary,  these 
two  ways  of  working  at  this  problem  are  complimentary  to  each 
other. 

In  brief,  the  plan  consists  in  having  a  number  of  regular  workmen, 
selected  on  account  of  their  upright  character,  intelligence,  skill,  and 
teaching  abihty,  employed  the  year  round  in  equipping  and  repairing 
the  school  plants  of  the  city,  pupils  working  with  them  in  much  the 
same  way  as  the  old-time  apprentices.  There  are  carpenters,  cabinet->  > 
makers,  painters,  plumbersTsBeSt^metal  workers,  engineers,  printers^ 
electricians,  machinists,  foimdrymen,  etc.,  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  schools;  and  instead  of  employing  a  large  number  of  these  to  I 
put  things  in  shape  during  vacations,  in  the  manner  common  in  other 
cities,  this  city  which  has  no  long  vacations,  employs  a  much  smaller 
number  and  keeps  them  continuously  employed  throughout  the 
year.  Bookcases,  cabinets,  tables,  desks,  benches,  etc.,  are  made, 
and  these  require  staining  and  finishing.  Some  of  the  buildings  or 
parts  of  buildings  are  painted,  inside  and  out,  and  there  is  always 
varnishing  to  do.  The  interior  finish  of  buildings  and  the  desks  and 
furniture  have  to  be  done  over,  from  time  to  time,  and  so  on.  The 
engineer  of  the  heating,  lighting,  and  ventilation  plant  gives  lessons  in 
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firing,  engineering,  and  ventilation.    The  electrician  must  care  for 
maiy  motors,  lights,  bells,  clocks,  etc.,  and  there  are  opportunities 
for  teaching  winding,  motor  construction,  etc.    The  printing  plant 
offers  opportunities  for  both  boys  and  girls  in  printing,  making  note- 
books, repairing  and  rebinding  books,  etc.,  and  cuts  for  illustration, 
involving  photography  and  photoengraving,  must  be  made.     Plumb- 
ing must  be  installed  and  kept  in  repair,  and  numerous  parts  of  the 
school  equipment  call  for  the  sheet-metal  worker.    A  foundry  and  a 
machine  shop  are  necessary,  and  these  call  for  draftsmen  to  furnish 
plans  and  specifications.    Moreover,  in  the  purchase,  care,  and  dis- 
tribution of  a  great  variety  of  supplies,  there  is  a  laboratory  for  giving 
insight  into  conmiercial  and  business  methods,  calling  for  clerks, 
stenographers,  bookkeepers,  filing  of  correspondence,  making  oflBice 
reports,  etc.* 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  Supt.  Wirt  told  me  that  340  boys  and 
girls  attending  the  Emerson  School  were  getting  vocational  expm- 
ence  in  the  fields  mentioned.  They  were  doing  real  work  under  the 
direction  of  real  workmen,  and  the  variety  of  opportunity  aids  them 
to  find  their  places  in  the  industrial  or  business  world  outside.  With 
this  vocational  experience,  changing  from  one  thing  to  another  as 
soon  as  they  find  no  interest  in  or  aptitude  for  a  given  line  of  work, 
this  plan  eliminates  many  of  the  ''misfits"  which  would  otherwise 
have  to  be  discovered  and  eliminated  by  employers  in  business  and 
industrial  life,  to  the  serious  disadvantage  of  both  employer  and 
employee. 

Add  to  the  lines  of  work  described  above  those  phases  of  work 
involved  in  domestic  science  and  domestic  art,  and  the  result  is  a  re- 
markably complete  opportunity  for  vocational  education.  For  this, 
to  which  pupils  in  the  upper  grades  and  high  school  are  admitted,  the 
manual  training  of  the  lower  grades  is  a  preparation.  Indeed  such 
vocational  training  is  definitely  foreshadowed  by  the  construction 
work  of  the  smaller  children;  and  surrounded,  as  they  are,  by  older 
pupils  and  real  workmen  (overalls  and  all)  and  real  shops  which  are 
doing  real  things,  they,  too,  have  a  motive  for  learning  to  do  things. 

Elsewhere  I  shall  discuss  the  cost  of  the  school  system  of  Qbjj, 
but  it  seems  advisable  to  say  here  something  of  the  expense  for  this 
phase  of  the  work.  Nearly  aU  of  these  lines  of  wcrk  are  self- 
supporting.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  are  a  source  of  income  to  the 
schools,  to  say  nothing  of  the  value  of  them  as  an  educational  oppor- 
tunity. I  can  best  show  this  by  giving  a  report  which  was  subndtted 
to  the  Gary  school  board: ' 

1  Bee  the  article,  "Can  the  admlnlstratioii  department  of  a  scbool  syttitm.  serve  as  a  laboratory  for  the 
Tocational  traUiing  of  children/'  by  G.  E.  Wolfing,  director  of  indoatrial  edncatioo,  Gary,  Ind.  Sdbool 
Board  Joomal,  August,  1912. 

I  See  alao  report  for  the  year  ending  Ang.  1, 1913,  p.  49. 
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J\>  the  numbers  of  the  Gary  tehool  board, 

Gentlembn:  I  present  herewith  a  report  on  the  work  of  the  shops  and  the  manual   \ 
training  and  drawing  departments  for  the  year  ending  August  1,  1912. 

Printing  departnunL  , 

Debits.  Credits.         i 

Value  of  work  produced  during  th,e  yent |1, 972. 92 

Sal^jry 11,483.49 

Supplies  purchased 314. 00 

1,797.49 

Balance  in  favor  of  shop 176. 43 

Number  receiving  instruction,  35. 

Cabinet  department. 

Value  of  work  produced $3,  fi08. 86 

Salary $1,398.40 

Supplies  purchased 1, 716.  25 

Kepaiis 40.72 

3,166.37 

Balance  in  favor  of  shop 463. 48 

Number  i^eiving  instruction,  24. 

Painting  department. 

Value  of  work  produced |1, 69L  26 

Supplies  purchased |240. 73 

Salary 1,104.00 

1,344.73 

Balance  in  favor  of  shop. 246. 52 

Number  receiving  instruction,  46. 


Keport  on  the  expenditures  of  the  manual  training  and  drawing  departments  for  the 
year  ending  August  1, 1912: 

For  equipment. 

Manual  training  shop $37L  15 

Primary  manual  training  and  drawing 99. 16 

Advanced  drawing  and  arts  and  crafts 22. 05 

J^or  supplies  and  repairs. 

Enroll'  Per 

Amount.  ment.         capita. 

Manual  training  shop. 1474. 44  292  |L  625 

Primary  manual  training  and  drawing 278. 03  2, 829  .  098 

Advanced  drawing  and  arts  and  crafts 113. 61  159  .  716 

Domestic  science 149. 40  137  1. 09 

Domestic  arts 28. 62  92  .311 

Above  does  not  include  night  school  or  Saturday  attendances,  but  coveis  cost  of 
same,  which  makes  per  capita  cost  higher  than  it  would  otherwise  be. 
Bespectfully  submitted. 

G.   E.   WULFING. 

In  order  to  prevent  any  difficulty  with  the  labor  organizations, 
only  union  workmen  are  employed  for  the  industrial  work  in  conneo- 
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J  tion  with  which  pupils  get  vocational  trainiBg.  Pupils  who  work 
with  them  get  no  pay,  their  services  being  given  in  exchange  for  Hie 
instruction  which  they  receive.  In  case  pupils  do  not  wish  this  vo- 
cational training,  preferring  to  give  th^  time  to  academic  studies, 
in  view  of  higher  and  professional  education,  they  are  at  liberty  to 
do  so. 

THE   SCHOOL  GBOUNDS. 

To  the  rear  of  the  building  site  proper  of  the  Emerson  Building  is 
a  tract  320  by  295  feet,  surrounded  by  a  fence  and  subdivided  by  a 
division  fence  which  separates  it  longitudinally  into  two  equal  parts, 
one  part  being  for  boys,  the  other  for  girls.  In  each  is  a  playground, 
school  garden,  and  garden  house.  There  are  also  little  houses  for 
net  animals.  These  structures  were  planned  and  built  by  the  pupils. 
[There  are  also  tennis  courts,  sand  pits,  wading  pools,  trees,  and  al- 
Imost  every  conceivable  kind  of  playground  apparatus;  and  these 
things,  too,  are  to  a  lai^e  extent  the  result  of  pupils'  work.  They 
even  helped  to  build  the  fences,  and  woe  unto  him  who  would  molest 
any  of  the  trees  or  shrubbery  which  they  have  planted  in  the  rich 
black  soU  shipped  in  and  used  as  a  covering  to  convert  the  sandy 
waste  into  a  miniature  park  and  garden. 

r  The  space  is  a  little  crowded  for  all  of  these  things,  and  steps  have 
already  been  taken  to  enlarge  these  grounds.^  The  tract  upon  whidi 
the  new  Froebel  Building  stands  comprises  10  acres,  one-half  of  which 
is  used  for  playgrounds,  2  acres  for  school  gardens,  and  3  acres  for  a 
park.  There  are  also  two  conservatories  as  necessary  adjuncts  of 
the  garden  and  nature  study  work,  the  botany  work  in  tiie  upper 
grades  and  high  school,  and  for  supplying  plants  for  the  schoolrooms. 

THE   SYSTEM   IN   OPERATION. 

The  forgoing  pe^es  have  indicated  the  general  character  of  the 
work  and  the  provisions  for  it,  but  as  one  observes  the  school  in  action 
he  discovers  various  other  special  arrangements. 

Arriving  at  the  building  soon  after  8  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the 
visitor  finds  that  children  are  already  in  every  part  of  it.  It  is  a 
warm  June  morning,  and  as  one  passes  the  playgrounds  and  garden 
many  children  are  busy  there.  Entering  the  long  spacious  corridors 
other  children  are  seen  hurrying  to  and  fro,  as  at  the  time  of  passing 
from  regular  studies  to  the  special  activities  during  the  day.  Since 
the  same  rooms  are  used  by  different  groups  in  the  evenings  and  on 
Saturdays  as  well  as  during  the  regular  school  day  period,  each  pupil 
must  have  a  loc^r,  where  he  may  keep  his  books,  hat,  wraps,  **gym" 
suit  and  shoesToal),  etc.,  according  to  each  pupil's  needs  during  the 

1  Adjaoent  ground  has  beon  purchased  recently. 
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whole  round  of  his  daily  occupation.  Much  of  the  passing,  therefore, 
is  occasioned  by  pupils  returning  things  to  the  lockers  or  in  taking 
from  them  something  necessary  for  the  occupation  which  comes  next, 
and  it  is  much  to  the  credit  of  pupils  that  perhaps  a  majority  of  them 
do  not  find  it  necessary  to  use  the  lock  to  secure  their  beloi^ii^. 

In  some  of  the  rooms  used  by  pupils  in  the  lower  grades  there  is  a 
peculiar  kind  of  desk.  They  are  constructed  by  the  workmen  in  the 
industrial  department,  with  the  aid  of  pupils,  and  are  not  made 
merely  ''for  listening."  They  are  desks  with  vises  attached,  so  that 
they  can  readily  be  converted*  into  workbenches.  They  have  also 
loose  tops,  which  can  be  readily  replaced  when  badly  soiled,  mutilated, 
or  worn  out.  Instead  of  the  usual  type  of  seat  attached  to  the  floor 
or  to  the  desk  immediately  behind  it,  each  desk  is  provided  with  a 
substantial  four-l^^ed  stool,  also  made  by  the  school  workmen,  and 
this  is  pushed  under  the  desk  out  of  the  way  when  the  pupil  does 
bench  work  of  any  kind.  On  occasion  the  pupils  take  up  the  stools 
and  the  tops  of  the  desks  and  go  out  into  the  corridors,  garden,  or 
elsewhere  to  do  such  work  as  sketching,  copying  from  the  black- 
board, etc. 

Perhaps  the  visitor  glances  into  the  shops  and,  if  so,  he  sees  boy^ 
there  working  ei^erly  to  complete  some  piece  of  work  in  which  they 
have  become  deeply  interested.  Or,  a  glance  into  the  auditorium  at ; 
intervals  during  the  day  discloses  children  there  engaged  in  dramatics, : 
singing,  listening  to  the  Victrola  or  piano  player,  looking  at  the\ 
stereopticon  or  moving  pictures,  or  hearing  illustrated  talks,  etc.      X 

One  meets  them  in  the  corridors,  studying  and  making  notes  on 
charts,  maps,  specimens,  and  other  material  exhibited  there.    They  [\/  ) 
are  in  the  laboratories,  some  working,  others  observii^,  older  pupils  i  ^ : 
"showing"  the  younger,  or  instructors  conducting  a  regular  class  ^\ 
exercise. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  linger  long  where  the  regular  studies  are  con- 
ducted. It  is  readily  discovered,  however,  that  in  spite  of  depart- 
mental teaching,  the  special  teachers  are  doing  teamwork.  For 
example,  the  teachers  of  the  girls  who  have  botany,  physics,  and 
sewing  in  grades  7  and  9,  and  those  who  teach  them  zoology, 
physiology,  chemistry,  and  cooking  in  grades  6,  8,  and  10,  do 
not  say  to  each  other,  "I  have  no  need  of  thee."  They  meet  and 
plan  their  work  together.  Even  the  playgroimd  teachers  connect 
their  work  with  other  departments.  The  physiology  teachers  develop 
the  theory  of  hygiene;  the  physical  trainii^  teachers  form  those  habits 
of  right  living  which  are  its  application;  the  arithmetic  teachers 
develop  the  theory  of  mathematics,  with  actual  practice  in  measur- 
ing things  and  in  working  with  relations  of  magnitude  in  connection 
with  real  objects;  the  playground  teachers  supplement  such  work 
with    games   involving   mathematical   calculations.     In    a   similar 
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manner  the  playground  supplements  the  dramatization  work  of  the 
literature  teacher.  In  a  word,  the  principle  of  correlation  of  studies 
is  clearly  apparent,  and  while  this  principle  may  not  be  as  closely 
applied  as  it  might  be  where  one  teacher  has  charge  of  all  the  sub- 
jects in  a  grade,  its  value  is  fuUy  recognized  in  all  grades  from  the 
kindeigarten  up. 

The  girls  in  the  advanced  grades  are  also  receiving  vocational  and 
industrial  training,  for  in  addition  to  learning  how  to  be  intelligent 
home  makers,  many  of  them  are  in  the  commercial  and  printing  de- 
partments; some  are  at  work  in  the  arts  and  crafts;  otiiers  in  the 
school  store  and  the  school  bank,  these  two  adjuncts  being  an  actual 
business  department,  conducted  according  to  strict  business  princi- 
ples, to  give  reality  to  commercial  studies. 

THE   NEED  FOR  SPECIAL   SCHOOLS  LESS. 

If  inquiry  is  made  as  to  what  is  done  for  pupils  who  are  weak,  physi- 
cally or  mentally,  for  those  who  are  defective,  retarded,  or  excep- 
tionally bright,  in  a  word,  for  any  who  can  make  use  of  any  part  of 
'the  school  plant,  but  are  in  some  respect  so  exceptional  as  to  call  for 
a  special  program,  the  answer  is  readily  forthcoming.  If  the  pupil 
is  weak  physically  and  can  not  undertake  all  of  the  work  of  a  r^ular 
grade,  he  uses  the  other  facilities  of  the  school  as  he  would  use  a 
sanitarium  for  gaining  health.  The  character  of  the  daily  program 
permits  him  to  spend  all  of  the  time  in  the  special  activities,  if  that 
is  best  for  him.  A  child  may,  for  instance,  spend  most  or  aU  its  time 
in  supervised  out  door  play  until  it  gains  strength  to  do  the  regular 
l^  I  amount  of  school  work.  ChildrftP  ara  aftnt  t/>  ^hool  rathftr  fhsLji  [r^pt. 
at  home^  to  gain  health.  He  can  take  up  the  regular  studies  as  he 
Becomes  able  to  do  so.  If  a  pupil  is  deficient  in  one  subject,  or  phase 
of  a  subject,  he  can  do  double  work  in  this  subject  and  '^catch  up" 
by  attending  the  class  dealing  with  that  which  he  does  not  well  under- 
stand, and  omitting  temporarily  some  of  the  special  activities  in 
,  progress  at  the  same  period  of  the  day.  He  can  also  return  on  Satur- 
'  days  for  the  necessary  help  and,  if  necessary,  attend  the  ''vacation" 
'  quarter.  He  is  promoted  by  subjects,  instead  of  being  held  back 
'  on  account  of  failure  in  one  or  two  branches.  If  he  is  defective,  he 
does  what  he  can.  If  he  is  retarded,  he  takes  such  activities  as  wiU 
awaken  his  dormant  or  arrested  mental  activities,  entering  upon  the 
regular  program  of  the  normal  pupil  as  soon  as  he  is  prepared  for  it. 
If  he  is  exceptionally  bright,  he  can  go  as  fast  as  he  is  able,  not 
neglecting  the  special  activities  to  the  extent  that  this  variation  in 
program  would  Trork  injury  to  his  health. 

Thus  the  flexibility  of  the  program  in  the  Gary  schools,  with  its 
alternation  of  regular  studies  and  special  activities  and  with  exercises 
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in  each  in  progress  the  whole  day  long,  makes  it  possible  to  adapt  the 
program  to  the  pupil  instead  of  attempting  the  reverse.  If  a 
pupil  can  not  profit  by  one  form  of  exercise,  he  does  not  have  to 
mark  time  while  others  are  doing  so;  he  does  something  from  which 
he  can  derive  benefit.  Thus  there  is  no  necessity  for  numerous 
expensive  special  schools,  which  are  found  in  other  cities,  and  are 
necessarily  inconvenient  to  many  on  account  of  the  wide  area  from 
which  their  pupils  are  drawn.  This  statement  does  not  apply,  of 
course,  except  in  a  limited  way,  to  deaf  or  blind  children  or  to  those  of 
such  degree  of  abnormality  as  to  require  the  special  course  of  a  school 
for  feeble-minded.  For  such  children  a  different  kind  of  teaching, 
not  a  different  adjustment  of  studies,  is  needed. 

THE   SCHOOL   FABM. 

Little  need  be  said  of  the  school  farm.  At  present  the  indications 
are  that  it  is  a  liability  rather  than  an  asset,  so  far  as  its  use  by  the 
schools  is  concerned.  It  is  a  delightful  tract  of  160  acres,  situated 
12  miles  east  of  the  city,  and  easily  accessible  by  the  interurban  cars 
and  the  pubhc  highway.  A  winding  stream  flows  through  it  on  one 
side,  and  the  loamy  bottom  land  and  the  upland,  partly  wooded  but 
principally  clear,  partly  sandy  and  partly  clay,  gives  to  the  farm  a 
most  desirable  variety  of  soil  conditions  for  demonstration  purposes. 
There  is  a  fine  herd  of  thoroughbred  Holsteins,  a  model  dairy,  good 
orchards,  and  substantial  farm  buildings.  A  graduate  in  agriculture 
from  one  of  the  leading  State  universities  is  in  charge,  and  with  neces- 
sary assistants  is  engaged  in  trying  to  bring  the  farm  up  to  a  high  state 
of  cultivation  and  production. 

For  a  while  there  were  several  boys  on  the  place.    Some  were  from  * 
homes  in  which  they  were  siuroimded  by  imwholesome  conditions;  ' 
others  were  boys  who  thought  they  might  like  farming  for  a  livelihood.  : 
They  went  volimtarily,  and  a  teacher  was  placed  in  charge  of  them.  |- 
They  constructed  comfortable  quarters  in  which  to  cook,  eat,  and  I 
sleep.     They  also  built  a  one-room  building  with  spacious  fireplace, 
which  served  admirably  for  a  clubroom  and  place  of  instruction.     On 
one  wall  is  a  blackboard,  and  there  must  have  been  a  certain  charm  > 
in  the  siuroimdings  when  teacher  and  pupils  gathered  about  the  open  ! 
roaring  fire  for  story  telling  and  for  practical  instruction  suited  to  ) 
the  interests  of  these  young  farmers.    It  was  not  long,  however,  / 
before  the  boys  began  to  discover  that  farm  life  under  the  conditions 
that  prevail  in  that  section,  is  not  as  profitable  finandaUy  as  employ- 
ment in  Gary's  many  industrial  enterprises,  and  that  greater  invest- 
ment is  necessary  for  farming.     Others  f oxmd  that  the  Emerson : 
School  plant  offered  much  greater  attractions;  and  at  the  time  of  my  ' 
visit  to  the  farm,  *'Boytown,"  as  the  boys  called  the  group  of  buildings 
erected  by  themselves  for  their  own  use,  was  completely  deserted. 
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The  school-farm  experiment  was  a  failure  as  such,  notwithstandiiig 
the  fact  that  the  boys,  from  12  to  18  years  of  age,  had  to  work  aronnd 
the  cottages  and  on  the  farm  only  out  of  school  hours.  They  receiTed 
15  cents  an  hour  for  their  work  and  earned  enough  to  pay  their  board 
and  something  besides.  The  following  work  card  of  a  boy  ahowB 
what  he  did  and  what  he  earned  in  two  weeks: 

Wori  card  for  two  weeks  of  one  of  the  boys  in  the  farm  school. 


Dates. 

Work  done. 

Time. 

Rata. 

E»l 

December  18 

TTnskfnff  oorn , 

HOUftm 

2 
4 

8 
6 
6 
3 
0 
8 
9 
9 
6 
8 

Ctalt. 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 

P 

19 

Shoveling  clay 

.88 

20 

Husking  com 

.48 

21 

Mending  tent 

.15 

22 

Hliultng'wood,.  ^ ^ 

.75 

23 

Husklns  com 

.48 

24 

No  wore 

.00 

26 

TAyfnfr  linoleum 

1.28 

27 

do 

1.38 

28 

do 

LS 

29 

Teaming 

.00 

80 

Patntlni 

1.20 

Total  earned 

flL80 

Boazd  for  2  weeks. 

OLOO 

Net  fffiin?inf!F. . .. 

8^  JO 

'  The  farm  is  not  a  place  to  send  juvenile  delinquents,  for  under 
the  conditions  of  school  Ufe,  such  as  we  have  described  at  the  Emerson 
School,  delinquents  are  few.  It  can  be  made  a  source  of  income  and 
an  object  lesson  to  farmers  in  the  vicinity,  no  doubt;  and  it  maj  be  a 
delightful  place  for  school  excursions.  In  some  such  manner  the 
farm  wiU  continue  as  one  feature  of  Gary's  school  enterprise,  not 
less  in  value  because  the  original  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended 
has  been  abandoned. 


OTHER  FEATURES  AND  USES  OF  ISE  SCHOOL  PLANT. 

One  of  the  remaining  features  deserves  brief  mention,  at  least. 
I  learned  nothing  of  it  on  the  occasion  of  my  visit,  and  I  present  it 
in  the  language  of  another,^  who  depicts  it  with  great  enthusiasm: 

One  of  the  baaement  rooxno  in  the  Emeraon  School  bears  the  legend — 

BOYVILLE 

COUNCIL  CHAMBER 

MAYOR  AND  CLEJRK'S  OFFICE 

Inside  is  a  semicircle  of  aldermanic  chairs  with  the  mayor's  mege  dlionneur  at  the 
top.  Here  the  representative  council  of  BoyviUe,  elected  by  the  duly  qualified 
voters,  meets  and  passes  its  ordinances.  The  other  day  it  enacted  an  ordinance 
making  the  kids  cut  out  going  over  people's  vacant  lots  in  the  school  neighbcnrhood. 
Did  it  themselves.    They  sent  a  del^;ation  down  to  the  Gary  city  council,  requesting 

1  Herbert  F.  Roberts,  en  ''Bolstering  up  the  bolwarla,"  printed  in  the  KanssB  Iffagafinft. 
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more  garbage  cans  for  Gary  and  pledging  the  kids  of  Boyville  to  pick  up  tlie  waste  ' 
papers  and  put  them  in  the  cans  and  help  keep  the  town  clean.    The  delegation 
further  demanded  stricter  enfcnrcement  of  the  law  against  the  sale  of  cigarettes.    The 
fact  of  the  business  is  that  in  five  years'  time  the  kids  of  Boyville  and  the  Emerson  , 
School  will  be  running  that  town  of  Gary  and  running  it  right.    In  five  years  the  , 
Gary  schools  will  own  the  whole  works  and  everybody  in  it.  ' 

The  officers  of  this  school  city,  as  I  learn  from  the  Updegraflf  manii-K 
script,  are  elected  in  accordance  with  the  practices  which  prevail  in  I 
civil  elections.  To  a  certain  extent  Boyville  exercises  certain  func-t 
tions  in  the  government  of  the  school,  and  they  issue  a  paper,  The 
Boyville  News,  printed  by  the  Emerson  School  Press  and  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  the  school.^ 

There  are  also  glee  clubs,  orchestras,  a  brass  band,  clubs,  athletic 
teams,  etc.,  and  for  these,  as  well  as  for  public  exercises,  receptions, 
and  other  social  gatherings  the  school  makes  appropriate  provision,  ' 
without  charge.  Something  for  everybody,  young  and  old,  to  fit  v. 
for  efficient  work  and  wholesome  leisure,  and  everybody  for  some-' 
thing,  seems  a  fitting  way  in  which  to  characterize  this  effort  to 
gather  up,  in  a  unitary  and  well-organized  way,  the  educational  and, 
recreational  agencies  of  the  city. 

At  Gary  it  is  held  that  the  practice  in  other  cities  of  introducing 
separate  recreation  centers,  under  a  separate  management,  is  poor 
economy  and  otherwise  imdesirable.  On  this  point  I  may  include 
here  a  statement  and  figures  from  the  address  of  Supt.  Wirt  at  the  . 
meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence,  National  Education 
Association,  held  at  St.  Louis  in  February,  1912:  ' 

We  bave  not  utilized  tbe  scbool  plants  completely  unless  they  are  used  for  recreation! 
and  social  centers  by  adults.  Fortunately,  a  school,  plant  that  provides  for  the  con- 1 
structive  play  and  recreation  activities  of  children  is  also  most  admirably  adapted 
for  similar  activities  with  adults.  The  playground,  gymnasiums,  swimming  pools, 
auditorium,  club  and  social  rooms,  library,  shops,  laboratories,  etc.,  make  a  complete 
social  and  recreation  center  for  adults.  Experience  has  demonstrated  that  the  facili- 
ties for  academic  instruction  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  plant  as  a  social  and 
recreation  center. 

Compared  with  the  cost  of  such  facilities  and  their  use  when  separated  from  the 
school  plant,  the  economy  of  the  combined  playground,  workshop,  and  school  plant 
is  indeed  surprising.  The  city  of  Chicago  has  a  most  elaborate  system  of  recreation 
parks  and  field  houses.  Selecting  the  11  most  successful  parks  of  the  South  Park 
Commission,  we  may  compare  the  total  cost  and  use  of  the  11  parks  with  the  cost  and 
use  of  one  Gary  school  plant.  Note  that  the  attendance  of  the  parks  is  the  total,  not 
the  average,  for  the  11  parks.  Also  note  that  the  cost  of  the  school  includes  the  fur« 
nishing  of  complete  school  facilities  for  2,700  children,  in  addition  to  the  social  ana 
recreation  features.  ' 

>  "Boyville''  has  been  superseded  by  a  "Students'  council,"  elected  by  the  students  of  the  upper  grades    \ 
and  high  school,  and  exercising  control  over  athletic,  social,  and  other  student  afEaira.  I 
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Ckioago  parks  and  Gary  school  compared,  as  to  costs. 


•$ 


Items. 


Population. 

First  oast,  less  land , 

Ajuraal  ifiilntfnaurp - 

AiMMol  stUndanee» 

Indoor  gymnaaiam. 

Bhowerlbattu 

Outdoor  Qrtenasium 

Swimming  pool 

Assembly  nails 

Reading  rooms 

Clubrooms 

Lunchrooms 


TotaJforll 
parka  in 
Cfalosgo. 


OnB 
In 


S00,000 

13,000,000 

•MO,00O 


810,000 

1,385,000 

3,000,000 

735,000 

370,000 

600,000 

70,000 

520,000 


S3D0,0QO 
SIO0,0QD 


1.00Dt( 
2,000,1 


1,000, 

1# 


JOyOQH 


In  this  same  address  Supt.  Wirt  held  that  the  school  does  the  work 
of  the  public  library  much  more  efficiently  and  much  more  econom- 
I    icaUy.    For  this  reason  the  Gary  schools  employ  ''specially  trained 
teachers  to  direct  the  outside  reading  of  children  and  cultivate  an 
appreciation  for  good  literature."     These  "literature"  teachers  meet 
each  group  of  children  for  a  30-minute  period  on  alternate  days;  and 
their  classrooms,  supplied  with  sets  of  books  from  the  public  tibrary, 
are  in  the  truest  sense  libraries  for  children,  and  they,  children's 
librarians.    Library  maintenance  and  salary  cost  per  book  circulated 
in  this  way  is  only  about  5  per  cent  of  such  cost  in  public  libraries, 
while  the  life  of  the  book  circulated  in  sets  under  the  direct  control 
of  the  literature  teachers  is  ten  times  that  of  the  usual  circulating 
^ '  book  of  the  public  library.     For  such  reasons  a  branch  of  the  public 
library  is  planned  in  each  school  plant,  with  an  assistant  from  the 
pubhc  library  in  charge,  and  the  literature  teachers  cooperate  in  cul- 
tivating and  directing  the  reading  of  children.    This  arrangement, 
on  account  of  the  use  of  the  school  plant  on  Saturdays  and  in  the 
evenings,  enhances  the  efficiency  of  both  library  and  school.    . 

In  line  with  this  policy  of  effecting  economies  through  a  single 

management,  and  of  getting  the  largest  amount  of  service  out  of 

I  them,  Supt.  Wirt  believes  that  art  and  museum  collections  should  be 

I  installed  in  spacious  corridors  of  school  plants.    He  would  also  place 

;  the  public  parks  adjacent  to  school  plants  and  put  them  under  the 

supervision  of  biology  teachers  in  the  high  schools.    He  has  already 

made  a  beginning  in  these  things,  and  thus,  by  such  centralization  of 

educational  and  recreational  agencies  for  young  and  old,  he  would 

secure  the  maximum  of  efficiency  with  the  minimum  of  expenditure. 


COUNTING  THE   COST. 


Elsewhere,  in  connection  with  special  phases  of  the  work,  the  item 
of  cost  has  received  some  attention.  In  the  fourth  section  of  this 
paper  there  is  also  a  detailed  comparison  showing  the  cost  of  main- 
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taming  the  Gary  schools,  organized  on  the  plan  described  in  the 
foregoing  pages,  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  the  school  systems  at 
Hanunond,  South  Chicago,  and  Whiting,  cities  located  in  the  same 
section  as  Gary,  with  conditions  very  much  the  same.  In  the  three 
other  cities  the  schools  are  organized  upon  the  usual  basis. 

I  propose  to  give  here,  in  a  somewhat  systematic  way,  the  reasons 
why  a  school  system,  organized  as  at  Gary,  is  less  expensive,  all 
things  considered,  than  in  other  cities  where  the  common  form  of 
organization  prevails. 

1.  Cost  of  construction. — ^Let  us  take,  for  comparison,  a  very 
common  type  of  building  to  be  found  in  cities  everywhere,  and  con- 
trast construction  cost  with  that  of  the  Emerson  Building.  For- 
tunately for  such  a  purpose  we  have  just  such  a  building  at  Gary, 
the  one  described  on  page  32.  The  construction  cost  of  the  Jefferson 
Building,  with  a  small  playground,  erected  by  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  and,  it  is  fair  to  suppose,  in  accordance  with  the 
strict  methods  of  construction  and  accounting  for  which  this  corpo- 
ration is  celebrated,  was  $90,000.  As  compared  with  the  construction 
cost  of  other  such  buildings  with  which  I  am  intimately  familiar,  this 
seems  a  very  reasonable  figure. 

The  cost  of  the  Emerson  Building,  with  a  large  playground,  con- 
taining the  wealth  of  facilities  shown  on  page  11,  was  $225,000.  / '  ^ 

The  capacity  of  the  Jefferson  plant,  run  in  the^  ordinary  way,  is  ,' 
360  pupils.    The  capacity  of  the  Emerson  plant,  so  constructed  as 
to  be  utilized  in  the  manner  which  we  have  described,  is,  let  us  say,  ,'  . 
1,800.*  f 

The  construction  cost  per  pupil  of  the  Jefferson  Building  is,  there- ' 
fore,  $225 ;  that  of  the  Emerson  Building,  $125.  I 

2.  Cost  of  operation  and  maintenance. — ^The  figures  for  the  two  build-  \ 
ings  are  as  follows: 

JoflOfBOll.       XniflCSOIL. 

Lighty  water,  heat,  and  ventilation $1, 800  $3, 500 

Janitor  service 1, 500  4, 000 

Principal 1,200  2,000 

4  per  cent  on  investment 3, 600  9, 000 

Insurance,  depreciation,  and  repairs 2,500  2,000 

Total 10,600       20,500 

The  operation  and  maintenance  cost  per  pupil  of  the  Jefferson! 
Building,  is,  therefore,  $29.44;  that  of  the  Emerson  Building,  $11.38. ' 
The  cost  of  this  item  is  taken  from  the  Annual  Report  of  Superintend-  • 
ent  Wirt,  1908.  For  a  comparison  with  other  cities  in  1912-13,  in  • 
which  all  of  the  school  plants  of  Gary  are  included,  see  page  49.  / 

1  Supt.  Wirt  says  that  the  capacity  tmder  the  plan  in  opeiation  since  the  heginning  of  the  current 
year  is  2|700. 
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3.  Cost  of  instruction, — ^If  we  allow  40  pupils  per  teacher,  the 
Jefferson  Building  will  require  9  teachers;  the  Ehnerson  Building,  on 
the  same  basis^  will  require  45  teachers. 

The  average  salary  of  teachers  in  the  Gary  schools,  as  will  be  seen 
by  referring  to  the  table  just  mentioned  above,  is  $934.77.  At  this 
rate,  therefore,  the  cost  of  instruction  in  the  Jefferson  Building  would 
be  $8,412.98;  in  the  Emerson  Building,  $42,064.65. 

But  suppose  the  Jefferson  Building  be  run  on  the  old  plan,  making 
it  necessary  for  special  supervisors  and  teachers  to  come  in,  as  in 
other  cities,  and  give  the  special  activities,  while  the  regular  teachers 
look  on  and  mark  time  or  mark  papers^  there  would  then  be  charge- 
able to  the  Jefferson  Building  her  proportionate  share  of  this  overhead 
charge  for  such  work.    Let  us  see  what  tins  would  be. 

The  total  enrollment  in  theGaryschoolsis4,188.  The  proportionate 
share  chargeable  to  the  Jefferson  School,  if  nm  in  the  usual  way,  for 
special  teachers,  would  be  represented  by  the  fraction  whose  numer- 
ator is  360  and  whose  denominator  is  4,188. 

There  were  39  teachers  of  special  subjects,  according  to  Dr.  Upde- 
graff's  manuscript,  and  these,  if  paid  at  the  existing  average  salary 
now  paid  in  the  Gary  schools,  would  receive  $36,456.03.  And,  since 
the  Jefferson  School  would  be  chargeable  with  360/4188  of  this,  we 
must  add  $3,133.75  to  the  salary  item  of  this  school,  making  a  total 
of  $11,546.68,  or  $32.07  per  pupil,  as  against  the  $42,064.65  chargeable 
to  the  Emerson  School,  or  $23.36  per  pupil. 

4.  Total  cost  of  items  1,  2,  and  5. — Gathering  the  above  three  items 
of  cost  into  a  table,  we  have  the  relative  cost  of  a  conmion  type  of 
building  conducted  in  the  \isual  way,  as  compared  with  the  Emerson 
type  of  building  conducted  in  accordance  with  a  plan  which  uses  all 
parts  of  it  all  of  the  time. 

Jflfferaon.  Emcnon. 

Cost  of  construction,  per  pupil $225.00  *  $125. 00 

Cost  of  operation  and  maintenance,  per  pupil 29. 44  11. 38 

Cost  of  instruction,  per  pupil 32. 07  23. 36 

The  above  calculations,  used  for  purposes  of  illustration  indicate 
that  the  Gary  school  system  does  not  increase  public  expenditures  for 
educational  purposes.  On  the  contrary,  it  apparently  decreases  them 
and  provides  numerous  advantages  at  the  same  time. 

It  is  clearly  obvious  that  the  erection  of  a  number  of  imit  plants, 
such  as  the  Emerson,  is  less  expensive  than  the  erection  of  a  much 
larger  number  of  buildings  of  the  Jefferson  type.  This  is  so,  in  the 
first  place,  for  the  reason  that  the  cost  in  building  construction  does 
not  increase  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  building,  materials  used  and 
facilities  offered  remaining  the  same,  to  say  nothing  of  the  cost  of 
fewer  sites.     In  the  second  place,  the  establishment  of  school  plants 

1  Under  the  new  program  in  operation  since  September,  1913,  this  item  is  still  further  redooed. 
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SO  constructed  as  to  utilize  constantly  what  is  ordinarily  waste  space, 
or  space  which  is  used  only  a  part  of  the  time,  makes  it  possible  largely 
to  increase  the  capacity  of  the  plant.  In  the  third  place,  there  is  a 
saving  in  equipment  by  installing  it  in  a  few  as  opposed  to  many 
centers.  Moreover,  the  special  activities  under  the  new  form  of 
organization  are  conducted  in  parts  of  the  plant  which  are  less  expen- 
sive, on  the  average,  than  regular,  classrooms,  and  were  it  not  for  the 
alternation  of  classes  engaged  in  regular  studies  and  those  engaged  in 
special  activities,  it  would  be  necessary  to  double  the  niunber  of 
regular  classrooms,  so  that  each  pupil  might  have  a  desk  and  the  use 
of  a  cloakroom. 

It  is  equally  obvious  that  the  cost  of  operation  and  maintenance 
is  decreased  by  increasing  the  size  of  the  units.  The  figures  above 
clearly  show  this.  Janitor  service  in  the  Jefferson  Building  costs 
$4.16  per  pupil  per  annum;  in  the  Emerson,  $2.22  per  pupil  per 
annum.  .  'Die  principal  of  the  Jefferson  School  costs  $3.33  per  pupil 
per  annum;  in  the  Emerson,  $1.11  per  pupil  per  annum,  and  so  on. 

It  is  also  clear  that  the  cost  per  pupil  for  instruction  is  decreased 
by  specializing  the  instruction  and  eliminating  the  overhead  charges 
for  supervisors  and  special  teachers,  now  to  be  found  in  many  other 
cities. 

The  figures  available  show  these  things.  Some  of  them  find  verifi- 
cation in  the  report  of  1912-13,  although,  it  should  be  remembered, 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  city,  scattered  over  a  large  area,  with  school 
facilities  of  many  kinds,  some  of  which  have  been  annexed  and  are 
"old-fashioned,''  makes  the  economies  secured  at  the  Emerson  plant 
temporarily  impossible  in  all  of  the  schools. 

GETTING  MOBE   FOR  THE  MONEY. 

But  suppose  the  city  of  Gary  should  raise  as  much  money  per  pupil 
as  would  be  necessary  to  conduct  its  schools  iu  the  most  efiCLcient 
manner  according  to  tjie  usual  form  of  administration.  Then  any  or 
all  of  several  things  may  happen,  with  the  schools  completely 
organized  into  imit  plants  like  the  Emerson  School. 

1.  The  necessary  recreational  and  educational  facilities  may  be^ 
furnished  for  all  the  people  the  year  roimd.  This,  as  we  have  seen,  \ 
has  been  already  realized  in  part.  < 

2.  There  may  be  fewer  pupils  to  the  teacher.  This  is  true  now  in  i 
the  Emerson  School  with  the  building  organized  as  it  is.  \ 

3.  Better  salaries  may  be  paid  to  teachers.    This  is  also  true  now.  ' 

4.  Superior  equipment  may  be  supplied.  This  is  at  present  the 
case. 

6.  Experts  may  be  employed  in  every  line  of  work.  This  is  not 
always  the  case  at  present,  for  reasons  which  we  shall  give  later. 
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6.  The  problem  of  vocational  training  may  be  solTed.  Hub  is 
possible  now. 

7.  The  necessity  of  numerous  special  schools  may  be  avoided  and 
more  individual  attention  may  be  given  to  pupils.    This  is  done  now. 

8.  The  public  health  may  be  better  promoted.    This  is  done. 

9.  Influences  may  be  prevented  which  undo  the  work  of  the  schools 
where  they  are  conducted  in  the  traditional  way.  This,  also,  is  now 
being  accomplished,  to  some  extent,  by  decreasing  the  amount  of 
"street  and  alley  time." 

Suppose  further,  that  the  public  library,  art  galleries,  museums,  and 
the  public  parks  could  be  administered  by  the  same  management^  and 
all  of  these  things  become  parts  of  the  unit  plants,  with  the  income 
derived  from  taxation  for  the  establishment  and  support  of  the  same, 
as  in  other  cities.  Would  this  not  residt  in  greater  efficiency  and 
economy?  At  all  events,  it  is  necessary  to  suppose  all  of  this,  in 
order  to  appreciate  the  magnitude  and  significance  of  the  plan  whereby 
Supt.  Wirt  and  his  coworkers  seek  to  integrate  the  facilities  which  a 
city  should  provide  for  the  welfare  of  its  people,  in  preparing  for  their 
leisure  as  well  as  their  work,  without  unnecessary  extravagance  of 
expenditure. 

ADAPTING  BUILDINGS   OF  THE   OLD  TTFB  TO  THE   NEW   PBOO&AM. 

Under  the  direction  of  Supt.  Wirt,  buildings  of  the  usual  type, 
including  the  Jefferson  Building,  even  groups  of  portable  one-room 
buildings,  have  been  adapted  to  the  new  style  of  program.  It  had 
to  be  done,  in  order  to  care  for  the  rapid  increase  of  school  population. 

It  was  only  necessary  to  have  half  as  many  regular  classrooms  as 
are  needed  for  the  old  program,  the  rest  of  the  available  space 
being  used  for  the  special  activities.  The  Jefferson  Building  was 
remodeled  at  comparatively  little  expense.  A  large  attic  space  was 
converted  into  a  gymnasium  for  use  in  bad  weather.  Ample 
basement  space  which  had  not  been  used  at  all  was  converted  into 
rooms  for  some  of  the  special  activities,. certain  rooms  which  had 
been  used  as  regular  classrooms  were  fitted  up  for  others,  locken 
were  installed  in  waste  spaces,  the  playground  was  equipped  with 
apparatus,  and  the  transformation  which  made  it  possible  to  double 
the  capacity  of  the  plant  was  accomplished. 

At  other  old-type  school  buildings  in  annexed  territoiy,  with  few 
rooms,  portable  one-room  structures  were  set  up  on  the  school 
grounds,  and  the  combined  accommodations  were  suitably  appor^ 
tioned  for  the  regular  studies  and  the  special  activities,  with  the  same 
result. 

In  newly  settled  territory  the  portable  one-room  structures  were  set 
up  to  keep  pace  with  the  growing  needs,  and  these,  too,  were  appor- 
tioned for  use  according  to  the  same  plan. 
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adafTabilitt  of  the  system  to  other  orriES. 

From  the  foregoing  description  of  what  they  did  and  are  doing  at 
Gary,  it  is  clear  that  any  system,  if  operated  under  the  new  pro* 
gram  could,  by  alteration  of  buildings,  greatly  increase  the  school 
accommodations.  Or,  if  a  city  already  has  classrooms  enough  to  care  \ 
for  all  of  the  pupils,  with  a  desk  for  each,  it  could,  by  the  adoption 
of  the  new  plan,  dispose  of  some  of  its  school  sites  and  buildings,  the 
less  desirable  ones,  of  course,  for  enough,  perhaps,  to  remodel  and 
equip  many  of  the  remaining  school  facilities  for  use  when  operated 
under  the  new  plan. 

This  would  involve  a  reassignment  of  teachers  according  to  the 
departmental  plan.  Some  of  them,  if  retained  in  the  service,  would 
hav^  to  enter  upon  courses  of  training  for  some  special  work,  accord- 
ing to  interests  and  aptitudes.  Some,  unfitted  for  working  in  the  new\ 
spirit  would  have  to  be  retired.  The  number  of  principals  could  boi 
diminished.  Supervisors  would  become  teachers  of  special  activities^ 
in  centers,  giving  all  of  their  time  to  this  work,  instead  of  spending 
much  of  it  in  going  from  building  to  building,  breaking  into  the  pro- 
grams of  classroom  teachers  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  and  ^ving 
lessons  while  regular  classroom  teachers  look  on. 

Thus  reorganized,  these  centers  become  fitted  for  the  wealth  of 
opportunities  afforded  by  the  Emerson  plant,  not  so  well  suited  as  a 
plant  originally  designed  for  such  opportimities,  perhaps,  but  never- 
theless weU  adapted  to  these  ends.  The  economies  entailed  in  the 
cities  of  the  country,  in  this  manner,  would  probably  aggregate 
millions  of  dollars. 
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in.  SOME  FURTHER  EVALUATIONS. 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing  description  of  the  Gaiy  school 
Bystenij  its  ideals  as  well  as  its  achievements,  I  have  occasionally  stated 
or  impHed  what  appear  to  me  to  be  clearly  obvious  advantages  as  com- 
pared  with  the  usual  type  of  school  system.  Indicated  in  summary 
fashion  the  school  system  at  Gary  provides : 

1.  For  the  better  use  of  school  buildings  day  and  evening,  including 
Saturdays,  the  year  round,  making  it  possible  to  save  large  sums  of 
money  expended  for  this  purpose. 

2.  The  possibility  of  a  better  division  of  time  between  the  old  and 
the  new  studies,  spoken  of  throughout  as  ''regular  studies"  and 
''special  activities." 

3.  Greater  flexibiUty  in  adapting  studies  to  exceptional  children  of 
all  kinds,  thereby  diminishing  the  necessity  of  special  schools. 
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4.  The  possibility  of  more  expert  teaching  through  the  extension  of 
the  departmental  plan  of  organization. 

6.  TOie  better  use  of  play  time,  thereby  preventing  influences  ^diich 
undo  the  work  of  the  schools. 

6.  More  realism  in  vocational  and  industrial  work,  by  placing  it 
imder  the  direction  of  expert  workmen  from  the  ranks  of  laboring  men, 
selected  for  their  personal  qualities  and  teaching  ability  as  well  as  thdr 
skill  in  the  trade  industries. 

7.  Better  facilities  for  the  promotion  of  the  health  of  children. 

8.  The  possibility  of  having  pupils  do  work  in  more  than  one  grade 
and  of  promoting  them  by  subjects  instead  of  by  grades. 

9.  The  possibility  of  having  pupils  help  each  other. 

10.  An  organization  which  prevents  a  chasm  between  the  elemen- 
tary and  high  school,  and  prevents  dropping  out  of  school  at  critical 
periods  in  the  lives  of  pupils  by  the  introduction,  at  such  times,  of  sub- 
jects which  appeal  to  awakening  interests  not  satisfied  by  a  continu- 
ous and  exclusive  devotion  to  the  ''common  branches.'^ 

11.  A  saving  in  the  cost  of  instruction  by  reducing  overhead 
charges  for  supervisors,  making  it  possible  to  pay  better  salaries,  or 
reduce  the  nimiber  of  pupib  per  teacher,  or  both. 

12.  A  plan  which  brings  together,  in  a  unitary  way,  with  economy 
and  efficiency  in  management,  the  other  recreational  and  educational 
i^encies  of  a  city. 

One  of  the  alleged  advantages  enumerated  above,  calling  for 
further  comment,  is  that  in  r^ard  to  the  value  of  extending  depart- 
mental teaching.  Its  value  in  the  higher  grades  is  generally  conceded, 
and  for  the  the  reason  already  given.  But  there  are  other  grounds 
upon  which  its  value  can  be  defended,  and  upon  the  same  grounds  its 
extension  is  also  justified. 

In  the  first  place,  it  definitely  fixes  the  responsibility  of  the  teacher 
of  a  given  subject  for  the  progress  of  a  pupil  in  that  subject  for  a 
longer  period,  sometimes  several  years.  It  is  like  putting  a  passenger, 
''personally  conducted,''  on  a  through  train,  instead  of  having  him 
change  cars  and  guides  at  frequent  intervals,  with  the  loss  of  time 
entailed.    In  the  second  place  it  sets  up  a  desirable  competition 

,  between  teachers.  EJQOwii^  that  he  must  be  as  well  "liked"  as 
another  teacher  in  some  other  subject,  there  is  the  spur  of  professional 
rivalry  in  winning  the  esteem  of  pupils,  which  makes  a  teacher  do  his 

^  beet.  In  the  third  place,  it  gives  a  breadth  to  th<d  teacher's  work. 
Instead  of  teaching  a  subject,  arithmetic  for  example,  the  usual  grade 
teacher  in  reaUty  merely  teaches  phases  of  several  subjects,  for 
example,  fractions  in  arithmetic,  the  geography  of  North  America, 
and  so  on,  sometimes  for  a  period  of  years.  In  the  next  plaee,  this 
contact  with  several  teachers,  instead  of  one,  promotes  the  develop- 
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ment  of  the  pupil's  personality^  especially  by  giving  masculine  as 
well  as  feminine  points  of  view.  Finally^  the  advant^es  in  concen- 
tration of  equipment  in  the  place  where  instruction  in  a  subject  is 
given^  and  in  the  relaxation  which  pupils  get  in  passuig  from  place  to 
place,  are  manifestly  important. 

As  elsewhere  stated  (p.  12);  there  is  no  complete  break  of  teachers 
anywhere,  the  advantage  of  which  is  apparent)  and  all  reasonable 
objection  to  the  departmental  plan  in  the  lower  grades  is  overcome  by 
placing  the  regular  studies  in  the  hands  of  not  more  than  two  teachers. 

In  giving  a  further  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  system,  from  a 
pedagogical  point  of  view,  the  one  which  overshadows  all  others  in 
importance  is  the  appeal  which  it  makes  to  the  self-activity  of  pupils.  \ 
This  applies  to  the  matter  of  conduct  as  weU  as  to  work,  and  the  free  \ 
and  natural  way  in  which  pupils  govern  themselves,  without  the  \ 
rigorous  discipline  coromonly  found  in  other  systems,  is  one  of  the 
noticeable  features.    This  is  especially  true  in  the  Emerson  School, 
where  teachers  and  pupils  have  caught  the  spirit  of  the  system. 

On  this  point  I  quote  from  Dr.  UpdegraflF's  unpublished  report: 

The  pupils  of  the  Grary  BchoolB  seem  to  display  greater  self-control,  more  self-respect, 
and  more  thoughtful  consideration  for  others  than  the  pupils  of  the  same  age  in  most  ' 
d  the  better  school  systems  of  to-day.    I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  comes  laigely 
from  their  games  and  play,  but  a  part  of  it  is  due  to  the  organization  of  the  school  and 
to  the  practices  that  have  evolved  in  its  administration. 

No  child  in  Gary  has  a  single  teacher  who  is  either  the  object  of  his  hero  worship, 
upon  whom  he  tends  to  become  more  or  less  dependent,  or  his  arch  enemy,  whom  he 
detests  with  a  growing  hatred.  The  Gary  pupil  has  several  teachers,  each  of  whom 
affects  him  in  a  different  way.  He  becomes  more  conscious  of  his  own  individuality 
in  this  way  and  learns  to  determine  for  himself  what  he  should  do  and  become.  Under  : 
such  a  system  the  influence  of  feUow  pupils  becomes  relatively  stronger  than  in  the  I 
ordinary  school.  It  is,  therefore,  highly  important  that  care  be  taken  to  further  the 
development  of  right  ideals  in  the  student  body.  Organized  play  has  its  groat  value 
here.  Self-control,  cooperation,  courage,  self-respect,  consideration  for  others,  and  a 
sense  of  justice  have  been  developed  in  the  Grary  youth  to  a  noticeable  degree  and,  it 
seems  to  me,  largely  through  the  spirit  that  prevails  in  consequence  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  physical  training  department. 

I  concur  in  this  opinion  of  Dr.  Updegraff,  convinced,  as  he  is, 
that  the  character  of  the  program  produces  a  favorable  attitude 
toward  school  work. 

Pupils  who  love  their  school  better  than  the  streets,  who  have  a  good  physical 
tone  through  their  play  and  physical  exercises,  and  who  have  good  self-control  and 
independence  of  thought  must  naturally  have  a  more  favorable  attitude  toward 
school  work. 

The  self-activity  of  pupils,  in  turning  from  play  to  work,  is  secured 
"by  making  the  work  interesting."  That  is  the  way  in  which  it  is 
usually  expressed.  Some  of  the  writers  who  have  described  the  Gary 
schools  have  called  it  education  through  play.    The  superintendent 
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himself  frequently  speaks  of  '' transforming  the  play  impulse  into 
the  work  impulse/'  ''giving  the  child  what  interests  him/'  and  the  like. 
Fearing  that  such  a  way  of  putting  it  might  be  misleading,  I  suggested 
that  what  they  are  really  trying  to  do  is  to  reveal  values  to  childreQ 
as  a  motive  for  work  by  pointing  out  or  creating  situations  in  wfaidi 
these  values  are  duly  appreciated.  To  this  he  readily  assented. 
This,  indeed,  is  the  aim,  and  in  trying  to  realize  it  they  not  only 
recognize  the  importance  of  a  close  correlation  of  studies  and 
activities,  but  also  the  even  greater  importance  of  an  intimaie 
correlation  between  the  school  and  daily  life.  The  necessity  of 
"motivation,"  therefore,  which  has  received  and  continues  toTecdve 
attention  everywhere  finds  here  constant  recognition,  but  to  give 
in  any  adequate  fashion  a  variety  of  specific  instances  of  how  this  is 
done  to  evoke  the  self-activity  of  pupils  would  call  for  much  space 
and  tedious  detail.  Fortunately,  abundant  illustration  of  how  it  is 
now  done  by  excellent  teachers  everywhere  seems  to  make  this 
unnecessary. 

'^  Not  ail  of  the  teachers  in  the  Oary  schools,  in  spite  of  the  special- 
ization of  instruction,  are  highly  skillful  in  the  realization  of  the 
\  school's  purposes.  The  greatest  hindrance,  indeed,  is  in  the  lack  of 
;  teachers  properly  trained  with  reference  to  the  team  work  and  the 
spirit  demanded  by  a  school  system  organized  as  this  is.  Several 
things  have  made  the  problem  of  securing  such  teachers  unusu- 
ally difficult.  In  some  instances  it  has  been  a  case  of  getting  tiie 
best  that  could  be  had.  Many  desirable  teachers  were  unwilling  to 
come  on  account  of  the  ''factory  town"  character  of  the  population 
and  the  lack  of  social  life.*  Some  balked  at  the  long  hours  of  the  school 
day.  Others,  who  did  come,  were  trained  for  a  different  order  of 
things.  Some  would  not  be  good  teachers  imder  any  system  of  or- 
ganization, and  so  on.  But  the  difficulties  here  are  not  insurmount- 
able and  are  such  as  the  lapse  of  time  and  a  better  understanding  of 
the  system  will  correct.  One  teacher  with  a  fine  scholastic  training 
who  had  taught  for  many  years  under  the  traditional  form  of  oi^an- 
ization  said  to  me,  ''I  did  not  like  it  when  I  came  here  a  year  ago,  but 
I  begin  to  Uke  it  and  see  what  it  is  all  about;  so  I  am  going  to  stay." 
A  few  teachers  who  do  not  like  to  do  clerical  work  complained  of  the 
requirements  in  keeping  records:  Others  said  that  the  complaint 
was  not  well  founded.  They  are  expected  to  do  all  of  their  school 
work  during  the  school  day,  and  behave  when  not  in  school  as  other 
good  citizens  actively  interested  in  conununity  welfare.  I  heard  no 
complaint  on  account  of  the  long  hours. 

The  connnon  people  believe  in  their  schools  at  Gary.  There  was 
no  discoverable  sentiment  to  the  effect  that  the  so-called  cultural 
subjects  are  neglected.    That  they  approve  of  the  recreational  fadl- 
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it*ies,  there  was  abundant  evidence.     The  opportunities  for  vocational 
^d  industrial  training  are,  in  my  opinion,  the  best  yet  devised. 

I  attended  the  high-school  commencement  exercises.  There  was 
SL  graduating  class  in  this  seven-year  old  school  system  of  27  mem- 
l>ers — 14  boys  and  13  girls.  Ten  students  had  completed  the  first 
year  of  ''postgraduate  work"  and  two  had  completed  the  second 
year  of  such  work.  They  have,  in  effect,  the  six-and-six  plan  of 
organization,  which  has  been  and  continues  to  be  urged  instead  of 
«ight  years  of  elementary  and  four  years  of  secondary  education. 

Supt.  Wirt,  in  presenting  the  diplomas  to  the  members  of  the  grad^. 
Tiating  class,  referred  to  these  official  documents  as  "  work  certificates,"  /   yj 
a  significant  reminder  to  the  graduates  of  the  purpose  of  the  school. 
Jmd  this  is  the  final  word  of  a  school  program  which  begins  with  play. 


IV.  PROGRAMS  AND  STATISTICS. 

On  pages  13-15  I  gave  illustrative  programs  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  how  the  alternation  of  classes  in  regular  studies  and  special 
activities  is  effected,  the  former  being  conducted  in  ordinary  class- 
rooms, the  latter  in  other  parts  of  the  building  or  grounds,  thus 
making  use  of  all  parts  of  the  plant  throughout  the  day,  and  thereby 
practically  doubling  the  capacity  of  the  building.  The  actual 
program  of  many  buildings  must  necessarily  vary  somewhat  from 
the  scheme  there  given;  but  in  all  essential  features  the  general  plan 
is  adaptable  to  buildings  of  all  kinds.  As  a  further  illustration  of  its 
adaptability  I  submit  the  program  of  the  Emerson  Building  followed 
up  to  the  close  of  the  year  1912-13  and  the  program  introduced  into 
this  and  other  buildings  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1913-14.  I 
refer  to  these  as  the  "old"  and  "new"  programs.  It  will  be  seen 
that  there  appears  to  be  a  radical  departure  in  the  new  program, 
but  there  still  remains  this  altemation  of  classes,  and  in  a  manner 
which  still  further  increases  the  capacity  of  the  plant.  I  visited  the 
schools  a  second  time  early  in  November,  and  everybody  agreed  that 
the  new  is  an  improvement  over  the  old.  Supt.  Wirt  said  that  this 
change  does  not  indicate  any  change  in  policy  and  that  the  new  had 
long  been  contemplated. 
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Old  jn-ogram,  Bmerson  Schooly  grades  1  toSy  inclusive. 


Tfane. 

Grade  1.                     Grade  2. 

Grades. 

Grade  4. 

1 
Gnd«5. 

A. 

B. 

A. 

B. 

A. 

B. 

8.45-9.30 

Reg. 
Stud. 

Music. 
Lit 

R«g. 
Stud. 

Play. 

Reg. 
Btnd. 

Play. 

R«. 
Btud. 

Music. 
LiL 

9.30-10.15 

Play. 

Mn.slR. 
Lit. 

Music 
Lit. 

Play. 

10.16-11.00 

Music. 
Lit. 

Reg. 
Stud. 

Play. 

Reg. 
Stud. 

Play. 

Reg. 
Stud. 

Music. 
Lit. 

Beg. 
Stud. 

11.00-11.46 

Play. 

Music. 
Lit. 

Mi»ic. 
Lit. 

Play. 

1.00-1.45 

Reg. 
Stud. 

M.  Tt. 
Draw. 
N.St. 

Reg. 
Stud. 

Play. 

Reg. 

Stud. 

Play. 

Reg. 

Stud. 

M.  Tr. 
I>raw. 
N.St. 

1.45-2.30 

Play. 

M.Tr. 
Draw. 
N.St. 

M.Tr. 
Draw. 
N.BU 

Play. 

a.80-8.15 

M.Tr. 
Draw. 

N.St. 

Reg. 
Stud. 

Play. 

Reg. 

Stud. 

Play. 

Reg. 
Stud. 

M.Tr. 
Draw. 
N.St. 

Beg. 
Stod. 

3.15-4.00 

Play. 

M.Tr. 
Draw. 

N.  St. 

M.Tr. 
Draw. 
N.St. 

Play. 

4.00-5.00 

Playground. 

Explanatiofu. 

Reg.  Stud.^Regular  studies;  1.  e.,  language,  matheitiatiw,  liistory,  and  geogmiiiy. 

M.Tr.— Manual  training. 

N.  St. —Nature  study. 

Play— Dramatics,  folk^dancing,  games,  etc. 

Lit.— Literature. 
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Old  program f  Emerson  Sdiool  {high  school). 


Timti. 

Qradef). 

Grade  10. 

Grade  11. 

Grade  12. 

QradelX 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

8.30^.15 

Alg.  1 

Eng.  1 

Anc. 
hist. 

Plane 
geom. 

Cic«ro. 

Bookkeeping. 

F 

Eng.  4 

0.16-10.30 

Oermanl 

Plane 
geom. 

Anc. 
hist. 

Commercial  Kngli^ 
Eng.  3             U.  S.liist. 

10.30-12.00 

Bot.  or  Phys, 

or              or 

Sewing      M.  Tr. 

Zool.  or  Chem. 
or               or 

Ale. 
and 

Vergil. 

Cook. 

M.  Tr. 

geom. 

1.16-2.35 

Kng.  1 

Alg.l 

German  2 

or 

CsBsar. 

Adv.  stenoe. 
Med.  hist,  or  Fr.  2 

Trig. 

2.36-^.15 

Drawing 

and 
mnsio. 

Gym. 

Gym. 

Begin,  steoog. 
or 

Ens.  6 

3.16-4.00 

Gym. 

Gym. 

Drawing 
or 

wllOlIla 

PhynicR 

music 

4.0O-6.00 

Printing,  manu&l  tr&faiiiiflr.  CAbinfit  wnrV.  flnminfMt.ir>!i.  tdn                               1 

-  o/  -  --  - 

'^•7  ^■•^» 

1 

THE    NEW   PROGRAM. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  school  year  a  new  program  was 
introduced.    It  can  be  followed  in  alternate  buildings  or  in  only  a 

'  part  of  a  building.  Patrons  of  the  school  may  thus  choose  between 
the  new  program  and  the  ordinary  program  used  in  schools  every- 
where. At  Gary,  however,  there  has  never  been  a  sufficient  number 
of  patrons  choosing  the  traditional  form  of  program  to  warrant  its 

.  establishment  anywhere.    This  fact  is  itself  strong  testimony  in  favor 

'of  the  new  order  of  things. 

^  The  one  exception  to  be  foimd  is  in  the  Froebel  Building  where 
there  are  about  70  colored  children,  but  this  is  not  due  to  the  prefer- 
ence of  the  colored  children  themselves  or  their  parents.  The  other 
patrons  of  the  school,  most  of  whom  are  foreigners,  strenuously 
object  to  mixing  colored  children  with  the  others;  so  they  are  placed 
in  separate  classes  in  charge  of  two  colored  teachers  and  taught  in 
the  old  way.  In  the  same  building  there  are  1,500  white  children 
who  are  taught  according  to  the  new  program  which  we  are  about 
to  describe;  and  any  number  of  white  children,  limited  only  by 
the  capacity  of  the  building,  could  be  cared  for  in  the  traditionid 
way  without  interfering  with  this  new  program. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  new  program  it  is  necessary  to  have 
auditorium  facilities,  consequently  it  has  been  introduced  into  only 
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the  Emerson,  Froebel,  Jefferson,  and  Beveridge  Buildings.  The 
school  day  is  eight  and  one-fourth  hours  in  length  and  is  divided  as 
follows: 

Hoars. 

1 .  History  (including  geography),  Englifih,  and  mathematics 2 

2.  Manual  training,  science,  drawing,  and  music 2 

3.  Auditorium  exercises  for  mass  instruction I 

4.  Play,  physical  training,  and  application  by  means  of  free  activities 2 

5-   For  lunch IJ 

The  first  line  of  work,  which  we  will  call  Department  1,  is  con- 
ducted in  the  classrooms  of  the  ordinary  type.  The  second  line 
of  work,  which  we  will  call  Department  2,  is  conducted  in  the  shops, 
laboratories,  and  studios.  The  third  line  of  work,  which  we  wiU 
call  Department  3,  is  conducted  in  the  auditoriums.  The  fourth 
hue  of  work,  which  we  will  call  Department  4,  is  conducted  in  the 
gymnasiums,  swimming  pools,  play  rooms,  and  playgroimds. 

Four  groups  of  children  are  simultaneously  engaged  in  these  four 
different  departments  throughout  the  day. 

Suppose,  for  illustration,  that  the  school  be  divided  into  four 
groups  of  pupils,  one-half  of  grades  1  to  4  being  group  A;  one-half 
of  grades  5  to  8,  group  B;  the  other  half  of  grades  1  to  4,  group  C; 
and  the  other  half  of  grades  6  to  8,  group  D.  The  plan  of  operation 
may  then  be  indicated  thus: 

Plan  of  operation  of  four  departments. 


Time. 


8.15-0.15... 
9.15-10.15.. 
10.15-11.15 
11.15-12.15 
12.15-1.30.. 
1.30-2.30... 
2.30-3.30... 
3.3(M.30... 


Department  1: 

Language, 

mathematics, 

history,  and 

geography. 


A 
B 
C 
D 
A 
B 
C 
D 


Department  2: 
Scienoe,  man- 
ual training, 
drawing,  ana 
music. 


B 
A 
D 
C 
B 
A 
D 
C 


Department  3: 
Auditorium 
(mass  instruc- 
tion). 


C 
A 


D 
B 


Department  4: 
Physical  train- 
ing, play,  ap- 
plication. 


CD 
D 
B 


C 

A 

AB 


What  we  have,  in  fact,  with  this  simple  arrangement,  is  two  schools 
with  grades  1  to  8  in  each,  one  school  working  in  Departments  1  and 
2,  while  the  other  is  occupied  in  Departments  3  and  4,  alternately 
engaged  thus  throughout  the  day  as  indicated  above. 

Only  one-fourth  of  the  pupils  in  the  building  are  engaged  in 
Department  1  during  any  one  hour  of  the  day.  Hence  four  separate 
classes  are  accommodated  in  this  department  in  each  regular  class- 
room. Consequently  the  capacity  of  the  building  is  foiu*  times  the 
capacity  of  the  regular  classrooms.  It  should  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  some  of  the  regular  classrooms  must  be  used  for  music. 
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drawing,  science  laboratories^  manual  training,  etc.  The  net  capacity 
of  the  school  plant,  therefore,  operating  under  this  new  program,  is 
four  times  the  capacity  of  half  the  total  number  of  classrooms, 
including  those  so  used. 

In  the  lower  grades  it  is  found  desirable  to  use  30  minutes  of  the 
two  hoiu^  assigned  to  Department  2  for  formal  physical  training. 
In  these  grades,  therefore,  the  capacity  of  the  building  is  still  further 
increased,  but  this  gain  is  offset  by  the  practice  of  assigning  grammar 
and  high-school  grades  to  regular  classrooms  for  an  additional  hour 
in  English  and  mathematics  in  place  of  one  of  the  play  hours. 

In  all  grades  the  time  assigned  under  Department  4  is  divided 
between  the  teachers  of  physical  training  and  play,  and  teachers  of 
subjects  listed  imder  Departments  1  and  2.  In  the  lower  grades 
teachers  of  mathematics,  history,  etc.,  use  their  share  of  this  time, 
one  hour,  in  games  and  constructive  plays  that  apply  the  subject 
matter  taught  in  the  regular  classes.  This  period  is  definitely  plaimed 
to  give  the  formal  work  of  the  school  expression  through  self-activity. 
Music  and  literature  teachers  use  the  application  period  for  folk 
dances,  musical  games,  dramatics,  modeling  in  clay  and  sand,  and 
free  play  construction  in  the  "busy  comers"  of  the  playground  or 
playrooms.  Nature  study  teachers  use  this  application  period  in  the 
care  of  lawns,  trees,  shrubbery,  plants  in  the  building,  gardens, 
animal  pets,  etc.  In  the  upper  grades  mathematics  teachers  use  this 
period  in  practical  measuring  and  planning  buildings,  laying  out 
playgrounds  and  spaces,  and  in  practical  accounting  in  connection 
with  the  clerical  work  of  the  school,  and  so  on. 

In  the  lower  grades  the  occupations  of  the  application  period  are 
based  on  the  play  impulse  and  are  conducted  out  of  doors,  in  the  spa- 
cious corridors,  etc.  In  the  upper  grades  the  workshops  and  labora- 
Y^tories  furnish  the  best  opportimity  for  this  application  work.  The 
30  minutes'  formal  gymnastics,  therefore,  is  eliminated  and  a  full 
hour  is  devoted  to  practical  instruction  in  English  and  mathematics. 
Regular  classrooms  are  used  for  this  work,  and  it  is  conducted  by 
shop  and  laboratory  teachers.  By  this  arrangement  the  manual- 
training  teacher  has  his  pupils  for  one  hour  in  a  regular  classroom 
for  instruction  in  English  and  mathematics,  followed  by  two  hours 
in  a  shop,  where  many  opportunities  are  afforded  for  the  appUcation 
of  this  instruction.  The  science  teacher  has  an  hour  in  a  regular 
classroom  for  instruction  in  English  and  mathematics,  in  connection 
with  notebooks  and  test  papers,  followed  by  the  laboratory  periods. 
In  this  way  the  inunediate  application  to  real  activities  of  the  in- 
struction in  English  and  mathematics  can  scarcely  be  avoided. 

The  above  scheme  thus  modified  gives  to  grades  1  to  3  the  fol- 
lowing daily  program: 
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Hooxs. 
Language  and  mathematics 1 

Music,  literature,  and  gymnastics 1 

Play  (application) 1 

Auditorium  exercises 1 

Lunch IJ 

Language  and  mathematics 1 

Manual  training  and  nature  study 1 

Free  play 1 

To  the  other  grades  it  gives  the  following  daily  program: 

Hoars. 

Language,  mathematics,  history,  etc 2 

Auditorium  exercises 1 

Lunch IJ 

Mathematics  and  English  (taught  by  shop  and  laboratory  instructors). . .  1 

Science  and  manual  training 2 

Physical  training  and  play 1 

Observe  that  under  the  new  program  one-half  of  the  school  is  at 
lunch  from  11.15  to  12.30,  and  the  other  half  from  12.15  to  1.30, 
an  arrangement  which  is  very  desirable  where  there  is  a  lai^e  number 
of  pupils  in  the  building. 

There  are  many  other  interesting  possibilities  under  the  new  pro- 
gram.    For  example,  one-half  of  the  school  (the  C  and  D  groups)  need 
not  come  to  the  building  till  9.15,  and  the  other  half  of  the  school 
(the  A  and  B  groups)  can  be  excused  at  3.30,  if  this  seems  to  be  the 
most  satisfactory  arrangement  for  entire  groups  or  for  individual 
pupils.    Again,  a  part  of  the  time  assigned  to  Department  4  could  be 
utilized  in  other  ways  than  those  already  indicated.     Each  class  of 
each  group  could  give  one  period  or  more  per  week  to  the  study  of  the 
Bible,  under  the  direction  of  the  various  ministers  and  their  assist-  ^ 
ants.     Supt.  Wirt  has  already  arranged  for  testing  this  plan.     He 
called  the  ministers  of  the  city  together  and  told  them  that  pupils  ' 
in  school,  with  the  consent  of  their  parents,  might  be  permitted  to 
spend  one  or  more  hours  per  week  in  study  at  tie  various  churches 
instead  of  spending  this  time  at  school.     In  this  way  Supt.  Wirt  / 
seeks  to  solve  the  problem  of  religious  instruction  and  the  outcome  . 
of  this  experiment  is  awaited  with  interest.     The  ministers  are  in^ 
sympathy  with  the  plan,  and  it  is  the  intention  to  have  pupils  attend 
the  church  of  their  choice,  where  they  may  take  up  the  study  of  the 
Bible  and  other  religious  literature. 

Owing  to  the  lack  of  fimds  the  public  library  is  imable,  at  the 
present  time,  to  furnish  an  assistant  at  the  various  school  buildings 
and  stock  the  library  rooms  with  a  suiEcient  niunber  of  books.  Conse- 
quently, Supt.  Wirt  has  decided  to  have  each  class  spend  a  part  of  the 
time  assigned  to  department  4  in  the  public  library,  the  class  being 
in  charge  of  a  regular  teacher  and  a  library  assistant.    On  the  occa- 
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sion  of  my  last  visit  I  found  a  class  of  40  children  in  the  children's 
room  of  the  central  library  busily  occupied  in  reading  books,  lcK>king 
at  pictures,  studying  stereopticon  views,  etc.  A  teacher  and  a 
library  assistant  were  giving  them  necessary  help,  and  it  seemed  to  me 
that  the  time  was  well  spent. 

The  plan  of  having  science  and  shop  instructors  teach  matlxematics 
and  English  involved  in  their  subjects  also  appeals  to  me  as  exceUent. 
There  is  almost  universal  complaint  on  the  part  of  science  teachers  to 
the  effect  that  pupils  do  not  know  English  and  can  not  apply  their 
mathematics.  In  answer  to  such  complaints  the  superinteaident 
says  to  them,  ''Take  your  classes  and  driU  them  on  the  English 
and  mathematics  involved  in  your  subject."  The  science  and  shop 
teachers  are  pleased  to  do  so,  and  gave  warm  approval  of  the  arrange- 
ment. 
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SOME   STATISTICS. 

In  showing  the  statistical  aspects  of  the  Gary  school  system,  as 
compared  with  other  cities,  I  have  selected  available  inures  from  the 
reports  of  the  four  Calumet  region  municipalities.  As  in  all  such 
cases,  there  are  certain  comparisons  which  are  unfair,  in  the  matter 
of  improvements,  for  example,  on  account  of  two  of  the  cities  having 
just  completed  new  buildings;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  showing  is  an 
interesting  one. 

The  four  Calumet  region  dtiez. 


Items. 


High-school  graduates 

High-school  enrollment 

High-school  salaries 

Hi;;h-8chool  maintenance 

Salaries  and  maintenance  per  capita  of  enroll- 
ment  

Total  enrollment 

Average  daily  attendance 

Number  of  teachers 

Enrollment  per  teacher 

Attendance  per  teacher 

Total  salaries 


Average  salary. 

Cost  for  teachers  per  capita  of— - 

Enrollment 

Attendance 

Cost  per  capita  per  hour cents. 

Days  of  school 

Maintenance 

Cost  for  maintenance  per  capita  of— 

Enrollment 

Attendance , 

Total  cost  per  capita  of— 

Enrollment 

Attendance , 

Improvements 

School  property 

School  property  per  capita  of— 

Enrollment , 

Attendance 

School  pioperty,  less  debt 

Valuation  of  all  property 

Valuation  per  capita  of— 

Enrollment 

A  t  tendance 

Levy 


Hammond. 

1 

East  Chicago. 

Whitfag. 

Gary. 

1                     28 

225 

$15,307 

$3,173 

25 

153 
$9,252 
$2,608 

29 

157 

$12,209 

$3,445 

27 
253 

$14, 187 
$2,300 

$82 

3,425 

2,625 

124 

27.6 

21 

$102,514 

$77 

3,874 

2,151 

90 

31.9 

23.9 

$68,000 

$99 

906 

714 

33 

27 

21.6 

$27,775 

$65 

4,188 

3,115 

101 

41 

30.8 

$M,4Q3 

$826 

$755 

$841 

/             $936 
t            »$77 

$29 
$38 
3.6 
190 
$54,000 

$23.06 

$31.06 

2.^ 

200 

$32,000 

$30.06 

$38.09 

3.5 

200 

$17,000 

$22.05 

$3a03 

2.3 

200 

$56,889 

$15 
$20 

$11 
$14 

$18 
$23 

$13 
$18 

$44 

$58 

$40,000 

$840,000 

$34 

$46 

$125,000 

$420,000 

$49 

$62 

$3,000 

$220,000 

$36 

$48 

$210,345 

$831,000 

$245 

$320 

$735,000 

$10,400,000 

$145 

$195 

$195,000 

$7,828,000 

$243 

$308 

$150,000 

$7,887,000 

$198 

$267 

$232,800 

$20,000,000 

$3,026 

$3,983 

$1.53 

$2,727 

$3,639 

$1.15 

$8,716 

$11,046 

$0.65 

$4,776 

$6,420 

$1.00 

1  The  $77  represents  the  average  amount  of  extra  pay  earned  by  Gary  teachers  for  evening  and  Saturday 
work. 

NOTES. 

1.  Maintenance  includes  overhead  charges,  fuel,  ll^t,  and  water,  supplies,  repairs,  insurance,  equli>> 
ment,  replacement,  Janitor  service,  etc. 

2.  The  four  cities  of  Hammond,  East  Chicago,  Whiting,  and  Gary  constitute  practically  one  industrial 
community.  Living  costs  are  higher  in  Gary  than  in  the  other  cities.  Gary  and  East  Chicago  are  recently 
established  cities,  while  Hammond  and  Whiting  are  much  older. 

8.  The  enrollment  and  attendance  per  teacher  in  the  other  cities  are  lower  than  Gary  on  account  of  their 
having  supervisors  who  are  included  in  the  calculation. 
4.  Comparisons  are  based  on  figures  for  1912-13. 
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[Note.— With  the  exceptions  indicated,  the  documents  named  below  win  be  sent  free  of  diarge  upon 
application  to  the  Commlsaianer  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C.  Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*) 
are  no  longer  available  for  free  distribution,  but  may  be  had  of  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Oovem- 
ment  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D .  C. ,  upon  payment  of  the  price  stated.  Remittances  should  be  made 
in  coin,  currency,  or  money  -order.  Stamps  are  not  accepted.  Documents  marked  with  a  dagger  (t)  are 
out  of  print.] 

1906. 

fNo.  1.  Educatian  bill  of  1006  for  Eng^d  and  Walee  as  it  passed  the  House  of  Commons.  Anna  T.  Smitii. 
*So.  2.  German  views  of  American  education,  with  partioular  reliBrence  to  industrial  developmait. 

William  N.  HaiJmann.    lOcts. 
*No.  3.  State  school  systems:  Legislation  and  judicial  dedslons  relating  to  jmbUo  education,  Oct.  1, 10M» 

to  Oct.  1, 1906.    Edward  C.  Elhott.    15  cts. 

1907. 

fNo.  1.  The  continuation  school  in  the  United  States.    Arthur  J.  Jones. 

fNo.  2.  Agricultural  education,  including  nature  study  and  school  gardens.    Jamee  R.  Jewell.    15  ota. 

fNo.  3.  The  auxiliary  schools  of  Germany.    Six  lectures  by  B.  Maennd.  i 

tNo.  4.  The  elimination  of  pupils  from  school.    Edward  L.  Thomdike.  ' 

1908. 

tNo.  1 .  On  the  training  of  persons  to  teach  agriculture  in  the  imbhc  schoolfi.    Liberty  H.  Bailoy. 

«No.  2.  List  of  publications  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  1867-1907.    10  cts. 

*No.  3.  Bibliography  of  education  for  1907.    James  IngersoU  Wyer,  Jr. ,  and  Martha  L.  Phelps.    10  ots. 

tNo.  4.  Music  education  i  q  the  United  States;  schools  and  departments  of  mnsic.    Arthur  L.  Mancbeeter. 

*So  5.  Education  in  Formosa.    Julean  H.  Arnold.    10  cts. 

*No.  6.  The  apprenticeship  system  in  its  relation  to  industrial  education.    Carroll  D.  Wri^t.    15  cts. 

*No.  7.  State  school  systems:  II.  Legislation  and  Judicial  decisions  relating  to  public  education,  Oct.  I, 

1906,  to  Oct.  1, 1906.    Edward  C.  Elliott.    30  cts. 
No.  8.  Statistics  of  State  universities  and  other  institutions  of  hi^er  education  partiaUy  supported  by  tbe 

State,  1907-8.  j 

1009. 

*No.  1.  Facilities  for  study  and  research  In  the  offices  of  the  United  States  Government  in  Wastdnfton.  I 

Arthur  T.  Hadley.    10  cts. 
No.  2.  Admission  of  Chinese  students  to  Amoican  colleges.    John  Fryer. 

*No.  8.  Daily  meals  of  school  children.    Caroline  L.  Hunt.    10  cts.  i 

tNo.  4.  The  teaching  staff  of  secondary  schools  in  the  United  States;  amount  of  education,  length  of  expe- 
rience, salaries.    Edward  L.  Thomdike. 
No.  5.  Statistics  of  public,  society,  and  school  libraries  in  1906. 
*No.  6.  Instruction  in  the  fine  and  manual  arts  in  the  United  States.    A  statistical  monogn^h.    Heory 

T.  Bailey.    15  cts. 
No.  7.  Index  to  the  Reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  1887-1907. 

•No.  8.  A  teacher's  professional  library.    ClassUled  Hst  of  100  titles.    5  cts.  j 

«No.  9.  Bibliography  of  education  for  1908-9.  K)  cts. 
No- 10.  Education  for  efficiency  in  railroad  service.    J.  Shirley  Eaton. 

*No.  11.  Statistics  of  State  universities  and  other  institutions  oChi^er  education  partially  supported  by 
the  State,  1908-9.    5  cts. 

1910. 

No.  1.  The  movement  tot  reform  in  the  teaching  of  religion  in  the  public  schools  of  Saxony.    Arley  B. 

Show. 
No.  2.  State  school  systems:  III.  Legislation  and  Judicial  decisions  relating  to  public  education,  Oct.  1» 

1908,  to  Oct.  1 ,  1909.    Edward  C.  ElUott. 
tNo.  3.  List  of  publications  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  1867-1910. 
*!No.  4.  The  biological  stations  of  Europe.   Charles  A.  Kofoid.    60  cts. 
*No.  5.  American  schoolhouses.    Fletcher  B.  Dresalar.   75  cts. 
tNo.  6.  Statistics  of  State  universities  and  other  institutions  of  higher  education  partially  supported  by 

the  State,  1900-10. 

I 
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1011. 

*No.  1.  BlbUography  of  science  teaching.    5  cts. 

*No.  2.  Opportunities  for  graduate  study  in  agriculture  tn  the  United  States.    A.  C.  HJonahan.   5  ctSw 

*No.  3.  Agencies  for  the  improvement  of  teachers  in  service.    Williun  C.  Rued^ger.    15  cts. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSHITTAL 


Department  op  the  Interior, 

Bureau  op  Education, 
Washingtonj  June  £0, 191J^ 

Sir:  No  longer  do  colleges  and  universities  confine  their  work 
within  their  own  walls.  More  and  more  do  they  attempt  to  reach 
all  the  people  of  the  communities  to  which  they  minister.  The 
campus  of  the  State  university  has  come  to  be  coextensive  with  the 
borders  of  the  State  whose  people  tax  themselves  for  its  support. 
The  great  universities  with  large  endowments  attempt  to  serve  still 
larger  areas  in  this  popular  way.  Wherever  men  and  women  labor 
in  the  heat,  or  toil  in  the  shadows,  in  field  or  forest,  or  mill  or  shop  or 
mine,  in  legislative  halls  or  executive  offices,  in  society  or  in  the  home, 
at  any  task  requiring  an  exact  knowledge  of  facts,  principles,  or  laws, 
there  the  modem  university  sees  both  its  duty  and  its  opportunity. 
The  fear  that  such  service  may  lead  to  a  lowering  of  dignity  and  a 
dissipation  of  energy  has  given  place  to  a  realization  of  the  facts  that 
there  is  no  dignity  except  the  dignity  of  service  and  that  the  onlj 
way  to  conserve  and  increase  strength  is  to  spend  it  wisely.  So  great 
has  been  the  interest  in  this  phase  of  the  work  of  our  higher  institu- 
tions of  learning  that  there  is  need  for  some  comprehensive  account 
of  its  origin,  growth,  and  present  status.  I  therefor©  recommend 
that  the  manuscript  prepared  by  Dr.  Louis  E.  Reber,  dean  of  the 
extension  division  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  submitted  here- 
with, be  published  as  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  imder 
the  title  "University  Extension  in  the  United  States." 

Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

Commissioner, 
To  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES- 


I.  HISTORY. 


In  the  United  States,  as  early  as  1831,  features  of  imiversity 
extension  appeared  in  the  work  of  the  American  National  Lyceum, 
an  organization  which,  though  not  associated  with  any  educational 
institution,  was  instrumental  in  the  wide  spread  of  popular  education. 
Lecture  courses  and  debating  clubs,  both  valuable  factors  of  univer- 
sity extension  in  its  modem  development,  were  established  in  many 
rural  and  urban  communities,  and  eminent  men  contributed  to  their 
success.  ''Itinerating'^  libraries  also  were  first  proposed  in  this 
country  as  a  lyceum  aid.^ 

In  1874  a  new  agent  of  popular  education,  the  Chautauqua  move- 
ment, began  to  make  itself  felt  by  the  introduction  of  more  systematic 
and  constructive  opportunities  of  study  than  were  included  in  the 
plan  of  the  lyceum.  Chautauqua,  with  its  summer  schools  and 
literary  and  scientific  circle,  offered  courses  of  instruction  varying 
from  the  more  elementary  to  imiversity  grades.  Correspondence 
study  formed  an  important  part  of  its  work,  the  courses  being  pre- 
pared and  conducted  by  university  professors.  During  a  brief 
period  an  attempt  was  made  to  so  broaden  this  opportunity  as  to 
include  the  giving  of  credit  for  studies  of  university  grade  with  no 
residence  requirement,  degrees  being  granted  by  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York  upon  completion  of  work  equivalent  to  that  ex- 
acted at  a  recognized  institution.  When  other  means  for  home  study 
became  more  general  this  privilege  was  withdrawn. 

The  transplanting  of  the  English  system  of  university  extension 
did  not  take  place  until  the  year  1887,  when  an  address  before  the 
American  Library  Association  upon  this  subject  aroused  keen 
interest  among  members  of  the  association  and  resulted  in  the 
beginnings  of  university  extension  in  several  cities  (Buffalo,  Chicago, 
and  St.  Louis)  as  an  adjimct  to  the  work  of  the  city  library. 

In  1889  Teachers  College,  Colimibia  University,  announced  to  the 
teachers  of  New  York  City  and  the  adjoining  cities  and  towns  the 
offer  of  certain  elementary  courses  in  science.    This  was  a  beginning 

1  Phases  of  intramural  extension  teaching,  though  mentioned' in  this  chapter,  are  not  discoased  as  s 
separate  aotivity.  Agricnltoral  extension,  as  oonstitnting  a  separate  development,  organixed  and  admin- 
istered under  different  conditions  from  uniyeraity  extension  proper,  is  not  inclnded  except  in  weUare  work 
and  correspondenoe  study,  in  which  the  courses  are  frequently  general  in  nature.  The  fdlowing  pages 
Indnde  data  oonoeming  orgaLised  extensioa  tearhlng  only. 
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of  extension  teaching  that  was  expanded  steadily  during  the  following 
years. 

In  1800,  Philadelphia  organized  her  American  Society  for  the 
Extension  of  University  Teaching,  an  association  supported  by 
private  contributions.  The  growth  of  its  work  was  rapid  and  per- 
manent. 

Early  in  1891  the  State  of  New  York  appropriated  $10,000  for 
university  extension,  the  first  State  appropriation  for  this  purpose. 
The  terms  of  the  law  stipulated  that  no  money  should  be  paid  to 
lecturers;  hence  the  work  developed  was  classified  under  the  title 
''Home  education"  and  included  ''study  clubs,  exchanges,  traveliiig 
libraries,  the  public  library,  and  the  library  school." 

In  the  same  year  a  society  for  university  extension  was  organized 
in  Chicago,  but  in  1892  the  University  of  Chicago  incorporated  the 
work  as  one  of  its  activities  and  the  original  society  was  abandoned. 

In  December,  1891,  a  national  congress  on  university  extension 
met  in  Philadelphia.  It  was  reported  at  this  gathering  that  in  the 
four  years  between  1887  and  1891  28  States  and  Territories  had  begun 
university  extension  in  some  form.  The  movement,  however,  was 
clearly  in  an  experimental  and  uncertain  stage,  and  in  a  few  years  a 
large  number  of  the  earliest  activities  had  ceased.  That  these,  for 
the  most  part,  were  merely  unorganized  attempts,  without  any  special 
provision  for  or  even  full  understanding  of  the  work,  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  later  statistics  record  that  with  the  exception  of  the  societies 
of  municipal  or  private  foundation,  there  was  no  "organized" 
university  extension  before  1892,  and  in  that  year  organization  in  two 
institutions  only,  the  Universities  of  Chicago  and  Wisconsin. 

Twelve  institutions  organized  extension  teaching  between  1892 
and  1906.  During  this  period,  however,  the  work,  except  that  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  was  chiefly  agricultural.  In  1906  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  reorganized  and  expanded  its  university 
extension,  which  grew  rapidly  from  that  date. 

Between  1906  and  1913,  inclusive,  28  institutions  organized  uni- 
versity extension,  and  between  those  dates  21  institutions  reorgan- 
ized the  work.  With  few  or  no  exceptions,  the  reorganization 
involved  the  establishment  of  definite  departments,  supported  in  a 
few  cases  by  legislative  appropriation,  but  mostly  by  fees  and  such 
funds  as  could  be  diverted  to  this  purpose.  In  1913  l^islative 
recognition  showed  a  marked  increase. 

During  the  past  10  years  a  gradual  change  of  method  has  taken 
place.  The  English  plan  of  lectures,  class  work,  syllabi,  collateral 
reading,  and  more  or  less  rigid  examination,  conducted  by  university 
professors  with  little,  if  any,  individual  relation,  was  not  well  adapted 
to  the  larger  part  of  the  student  body  in  America,  whose  need  was 
great  for  educational  opportimities  offered  out  of  work  hours.    As 
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tlus  fact  came  to  be  recognized,  modificationa  of  the  original  method 
added  correspondence  study  and  class  work  imder  less  formal  con- 
ditionSy  the  summer  school  at  the  same  time  showing  a  rapid  growth 
both  in  numbers  and  usefulness. 

In  quick  succession  departments  were  added  to  the  older  extension 
activities  of  organized  debating  and  discussion,  including  the  educa- 
tional bulletin  and  package  library,  and  of  welfare  work  covering  the 
entire  field  of  civic  and  social  betterment. 

University  extension,  as  now  interpreted,  includes  all  extra- 
mural imiversity  service  and  certain  types  of  intramural  work. 
Under  the  latter  head  the  following  activities  are  included :  Popular 
short  courses  and  conferences  at  the  institution,  and  also  such  oppor- 
tunities to  attend  classes  or  lectures  out  of  work  hours  as  are  offered 
sometimes  with  and  sometimes  without  the  customary  entrance 
requirements.  Occasionally  summer  schools  are  classified  under 
university  extension. 

The  following  list  shows  dates  of  organization  of  university  exten- 
sion teaching  other  than  agricultural  in  the  institutions  from  which 
reports  were  received: 


DaUi  of  organisation. 

1892    UnivezBity  of  Chicago. 
Univenity  of  Wisconain. 

1895    GoBhen  College  (Ind.). 

1901  Columbia  UnivezBity  (N.  Y.). 
Univenity  of  North  Dakota. 

1902  Vanderbilt  Univenity  (Tenn.). 

1904  Colorado  Agricultural  College. 
Rhode  Island  College. 

1905  Eanaaa  State  Agricultural  Col- 

lese 
OUvet  OoUege  (Mich.). 
Univeiaity  of  Oklahoma. 

1906  UniveiBity  of  CaHfomia. 
Iowa  State  College. 
Pennsylvania  State  College. 

1907  Univenity  of  Oregon. 
Brown  University  (R.  I.). 

1908  St.  Mary's  College  (Cal.). 
Washington  University  (Mo.). 
College  of  the  City  of  Nen/  York. 
New  York  University. 
Lehi^  University  (Pa.). 

1909  University  of  Kansas. 
University  of  Minnesota. 
Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical College. 

University  of  Nebraska. 


1909  University  of  Texas. 
University  of  Wyoming. 

1910  CoUege  of  Hawaii. 
University  of  Montana. 
Ohio  Umversity. 

1911  Ottawa  University  (Kans.). 
University  of  Michigan. 

New  Mexico  College  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Mechanical  Arts. 
Adelphi  CoUege  (N.  Y.). 
University  of  North  Carolina. 

1912  University  of  Arizona. 
Reed  College  (Oreg.). 
University  of  Pittsburgh. 
University  of  Washington. 

1913  Iowa  State  University. 
Montana  State  College. 
Franklin  College  (Ohio). 

Fisk  University  (colored)(Tenn.). 

DaU$  of  reorffonization  of  exteruion  wori. 

1906    University  of  Wisconsin. 

1909    Goshen  College  (Ind.). 

EazisaB  State  Agricultural  Col- 


1910  Colorado  Agricultural  College. 
Harvard  University  (Mass.). 
Columbia  University  (N.  Y.). 

1911  Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Me- 

chanical College. 
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1912  Indiana  Univendty. 
Rut^n  College  (N.  J.). 
Univenity  of  Oregon. 
Lehigh  UniveiBity  (Pa.). 

1913  Univenity  of  Califomia. 
Iowa  State  College. 
Uniyenity  of  Minnesota. 


1913    Univendty  of  Montana. 
Ftanklin  Collie  (Ohio). 
Univeieity  of  Oklahoma. 
Pennsylvania  State  College. 
Univenity  of  Pittsburgh. 
Univenity  of  Texas. 
Univenity  of  Wyoming. 


HOW  REGARDED  BY  INBTrrUTION  AND  STATE. 

After  the  first  wave  of  enthusiasm  had  subsided,  university  exten- 
sion as  a  function  of  an  educational  institution  passed  through  a  pro- 
longed period  of  uncertain  favor.  A  feeling  prevailed  that  there  was 
some  loss  of  prestige  to  the  institution  adoptmg  it,  in  the  extension 
of  its  services  to  persons  not  fulfilling  the  requirements  for  matricu- 
lation, and  also  that  extramural  instruction,  even  of  collegiate  grade, 
would  probably  be  superficial  and  inferior  in  quality. 

As  the  methods  of  university  extension  were  modified  to  fit  con- 
ditions in  the  United  States,  the  scope  of  the  work,  as  has  been  shown, 
was  widened  to  include  correspondence-study  in  addition  to  lecture 
courses.  In  the  beginning,  no  appointment  of  instructional  force  or 
provision  of  funds  accompanied  this  expansion,  and  the  work  was 
conducted  on  a  fee  basis  by  members  of  the  resident  faculty,  who, 
as  a  rule,  already  carried  heavy  work.  This  situation  was  productive 
of  a  feeling  of  antagonism,  especially  among  those  professors  who  had 
little  confidence  in  the  value  of  the  movement. 

However,  as  time  passed,  a  change  took  place  and  extension  came 
to  be  recognized  by  State  institutions  at  least  as  a  legitimate  activ- 
ity, if  not  as  a  duty  to  the  constituency  drawn  upon  for  their  support. 
This  change  involved  in  many  instances  a  further  expansion  cover- 
ing the  entire  field  of  general  welfare,  and  the  creation  of  a  part- 
time  or  full-time  university  extension  faculty  and  clerical  force,  with 
a  more  or  less  adequate  fund,  either  of  legislative  or  other  provision, 
for  the  furtherance  of  the  work. 

Response  to  inquiries  at  present  are  almost  uniformly  favorable 
to  university  extension.  At  those  institutions  in  which  the  work  is 
so  established  as  to  impose  no  additional  burdens  the  members  of  the 
faculty  either  approve  it  or  tolerate  it;  a  large  majority  approve  it. 
Little  active  antagonism  remains.  University  extension  is  recog- 
nized as  a  valuable  means  of  instruction  and  as  a  measure  of  publicity 
and  interpretation. 

Some  difference  of  attitude  naturally  exists  between  the  State  and 
the  non-State  institutions.  The  State  university  recognizes  an  obli- 
gation; the  non-State  may  be  actuated  either  by  altruistic  motives 
or  by  those  of  self  interest. 

The  following  opinions  were  elicited  by  the  questionnaire: 

Not  developed,  but  important.  Disliked  by  faculty,  who  are  still  aomewfaat  auapi- 
cious  and  antagonistic. 
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A  great  tax  on  them  (the  faculty),  but  almost  necessary  to  get  hold  of  the  State. 

Work  at  first  regarded  with  hostility  by  faculty,  now  with  better  spirit.  Regarded 
enthusiastically  b>  titizens. 

Work  regarded  apathetically  by  State,  but  favorably  and  hopefully  by  faculty. 

Extension  movement  most  powerful  single  factor  in  education  and  greatest  fud  to 
interior  instruction.  Regarded  by  the  faculty,  with  enthusiaEan,  70  per  cent;  toler- 
ance, 20  per  cent;  disdain,  10  per  cent. 

Secures  public  good  will. 

Gives  closer  touch  with  city  school  system.  Brings  students  and  helps  to  remove 
conditions. 

It  has  greatly  increased  our  enrollment. 

Brings  people  of  State  and  university  into  greater  touch  than  formerly. 

Adds  much  to  our  standing  in  the  State. 

No  one  would  question  its  general  value. 

Popularizes  the  college  and  puts  into  practice  its  teachings  among' the  people. 

Brings  local  sympathy. 

Sharpens  interest. 

So  far  has  popularized  the  univendty. 

Our  very  life's  blood. 

Beneficial  in  every  way,  particularly  in  putting  the  university  in  touch  with  the 
people. 

Helps  attendance. 

Broadening  (referring  to  effect  upon  the  institution). 

Advertises,  vitalizes,  and  enlivens. 


II.  ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION. 

Forma  of  (uihninistration. 

iDStltQtlOIIS. 

Administered  through  a  division  or  department 22 

Administered  through  another  department  of  the  institution 14 

Administered  by  a  committee  of  the  faculty 8 

Other  forms  of  administration 7 

Total 51 

Extension  teaching  is  administered  in  various  ways  and  through 
several  different  agencies.  In  the  larger  institutions,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  the  work  is  conducted  through  a  division  or  department 
as  a  unit  coordinate  with  other  departments  in  the  institution,  with  a 
dean  or  director  at  the  head;  while  in  the  smaller  institutions  it  is 
administered  through  another  department,  frequently  the  department 
of  education,  or  by  a  committee  of  the  faculty. 

The  following  imiversities  and  colleges  fall  within  the  first  group 
and  apply  the  term  division  or  department  to  the  organization  through 
which  the  work  is  conducted:  University  of  California,  University  of 
Colorado,  University  of  Chicago,  Indiana  University,  University  of 
Iowa,  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  Universities  of  Kansas, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Oklahoma,  and 
Oregon,  Columbia  University  (New  York),  New  York  University, 

47904**— 14 2 
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Unirersity  of  North  Dakota,  Ohio  University-,  Universities  of  Pitts- 
burgh, Utah,  Washington,  and  Wisconsin. 

University  of  California. — The  extension  division  at  the  University 
of  California  was  reorganized  in  1913,  with  the  following  scheme  of 
administration.  The  division  consists  of  two  departments:  The 
department  of  instruction  and  the  department  of  public  service.  Hie 
department  of  instruction  consists  of  three  bureaus:  The  bureau  of 
class  instruction,  which  organizes  and  conducts  classes  for  the  study 
of  university  subjects  in  cities  and  to¥ms,  in  which  a  request  is  made 
by  10  people  or  more;  the  bureau  of  correspondence  instruction,  offer- 
ing courses  mainly  in  cultural  subjects;  the  bureau  of  lectures^  pro- 
viding lectures  singly  or  in  series,  to  be  deUvered  in  any  part  of  the 
State.  The  department  of  public  service  consists  of  two  bureaus,  one 
of  pubUc  discussion,  the  other  of  information  and  municipal  reference. 
A  director  of  extension  is  at  the  head  of  the  division,  who,  with  the 
secretaries  of  the  five  bureaus,  reports  to  the  president  and  the  academic 
council.  All  departments  of  extension  work,  excepting  agricultural, 
are  imder  one  head.  One  man  devotes  his  entire  time  to  the  work,  and 
a  majority  of  the  faculty  participate. 

University  of  Colorado. — The  University  of  Colorado  administers  its 
extension  teaching  through  a  division  which  is  parallel  with  the  other 
schools  of  the  university.  A  director  has  entire  charge  of  the  work, 
which  includes  correspondence  study,  classes,  lectures,  library  exten- 
sion, welfare  work,  and  vocational  training. 

University  of  Chicago. — ^The  University  of  Chicago,  on  the  occasion 
of  its  opening  in  October,  1892,  announced  a  thoroughly  organized 
department  of  university  extension  and  began  to  do  that  type  of  work 
simultaneously  with  the  opening  of  its  other  activities.  From  the 
very  first  this  work  was  offered  in  three  departments,  namely:  (1) 
Lecture  study,  (2)  class  instruction,  (3)  correspondence-study  teach- 
ing. For  almost  20  years,  in  fact  until  July,  1912,  this  work  was 
carried  on  over  an  area  extending  from  Illinois  to  the  Pacific  Coast, 
and  from  Duluth  to  the  Gulf.  In  July,  1912,  the  administration  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  saw  fit  to  change  the  poUcy  of  extension 
management,  turning  over  the  lecture  work  to  the  university  lecture 
association,  the  class  instruction,  to  the  university  college,  continuing 
its  department  of  correspondence  instruction  as  before.  The  univer- 
sity lecture  association,  an  outgrowth  of  the  lecture  work  of  the  ex- 
tension department  of  Chicago  University,  organizes  courses  of  lec- 
tures at  four  central  points  in  Chicago,  and  in  three  of  its  immediate 
suburbs,  under  the  direction  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Indiana  University. — The  division  at  Indiana  University  is  com- 
posed of  four  departments:  Correspondence,  lectmre,  debating  and 
public  discussion,  and  general  information  and  welfare.  The  work  is 
in  charge  of  a  director  who  gives  part  time.  The  correspondence- 
study  work  is  carried  on  by  the  regular  university  faculty.    Provision 
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has  been  made  to  add  for  1914  a  secretary  for  the  department  of  debat- 
ing and  public  discussion,  a  part-time  assistant  in  club  work,  and  a 
parlrtime  assistant  in  social  service. 

State  UnwersUy  of  Iowa. — The  extension  division  of  the  State 
University  of  Iowa,  reorganized  in  the  fall  of  1913,  announces  four 
fields  of  activity:  (1)  Educational  service,  (2)  public  health  and 
hygiene,  (3)  poUtical,  economic,  and  social  welfare,  and  (4)  correspond- 
ence study.  The  work  is  administered  by  a  staff  composed  of  the 
president  of  the  university  and  the  chiefs  of  the  four  bureaus  covering 
the  lines  of  activity. 

The  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College. — At  the  Kansas  State  Agri- 
cultural College  the  work  is  administered  by  a  dean  and  the  heads  of 
the  four  departments:  (1)  Institutes  and  demonstrations,  (2)  public 
engineering,  (3)  home  economics,  and  (4)  correspondence  study. 
The  division  is  coordinate  with  the  divisions  of  agriculture,  engineer- 
ing, and  home  economics.  Each  department  has  its  own  working 
force.  The  work  is  largely  agricultural,  but  much  is  done  in  engi- 
neering, home  economics,  and  in  other  lines  especially  through  the 
correspondence  study.  About  20  members  of  the  college  faculty 
cooperate  in  the  correspondence-study  department  in  making  the 
courses  and  directing  the  reading  of  the  papers. 

The  University  of  Kansas. — ^At  the  University  of  Kansas  the  divi- 
sion has  a  director  in  charge,  but  the  scheme  of  administration  is 
undeveloped.  Two  men  devpte  their  entire  time  to  the  work,  and 
48  of  the  faculty  members  assist. 

The  University  of  Michigan. — At  the  University  of  Michigan  the 
work  is  carried  on  through  a  department,  administered  by  a  director^ 
with  the  cooperation  and  advice  of  the  president.  Extension  activ- 
ity is  confined  to  lectures  given  throughout  the  State  by  members 
of  the  various  faculties  of  the  university.  ' 

The  University  of  Minnesota. — At  the  University  of  Minnesota  the 
division  has  a  governing  board  of  members  of  the  faculty,  made  up 
from  the  university  senate.  The  division  is  admimstered  by  the 
director  and  faculty  extension  board.  There  is  an  organized  center 
at  Duluth,  with  a  teacher  or  organizer  in  charge.  Occasional  trips 
are  made  to  the  center  at  Duluth  by  members  of  the  extension  staff, 
but  there  is  yet  no  complete  suborganization. 

The  entire  time  of  20  men  is  devoted  to  extension  work,  2  devote 
half  time  or  more,  and  96  members  of  the  faculty  participate  in  the 
work,  which  is  in  part  agricultural. 

The  University  of  Missouri. — At  the  University  of  Missouri,  where 
the  work  is  devoted  to  correspondence  courses  and  classes  in  exten- 
sion centers,  the  division  is 'administered  by  a  secretary  of  extension. 

The  University  of  Montana. — At  the  University  of  Montana  exten- 
sion work,  which  was  reorganized  in  1913,  is  administered  by  a 
director  of  university-extension  lectures,  a  director  of  correspondence 
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study,  and  through  a  bureau  of  information.     These  departments  are 
under  separate  management. 

The  University  of  Nebraska. — At  the  University  of  Nebraska  the 
department  of  university  extension  is  administered  by  a  director. 
The  work  is  subdivided  into  four  departments:  (1)  Correspondence 
study,  in  which  all  subjects  required  for  city,  county,  and  State 
certificates,  and  for  university  credit,  are  offered;  (2)  instruction  by 
lectiu*es;  (3)  debating  and  public  discussion;  and  (4)  general  infor- 
mation and  welfare. 

Columbia  University  {New  YorJc). — In  1902  the  statutes  of  Colum- 
bia University  were  amended  to  establish  an  extension  department 
imder  the  care  of  a  director.  The  purpose  and  design  of  this  de- 
partment were  set  forth  in  such  broad  language  as  to  admit  of  the 
conduct  of  credit  courses,  such  as  had  earlier  been  recognized  at  Teach 
ers  College,  and  at  the  same  time  to  admit  the  carrying  of  short 
courses  of  a  more  popular  character,  which  were  generally  and  by 
tradition  regarded  as  belonging  to  extension  teaching.  It  was  not 
until  1904,  however,  that  the  control  was  vested  in  an  administrative 
board  representative  of  the  entire  university. 

In  1910  the  new  administration  was  empowered  to  offer  courses  of 
graduate  standing  and  those  of  professional  and  collegiate  character 
equivalent  at  least  to  the  first  and  second  years  in  the  professional 
schools  and  in  the  college.  These  were  graduate  and  undei^rad- 
uate  courses  regulated  by  rules  determined  by  university  council 
and  the  faculty  concerned.  This  did  not  imply  an  abandonment 
of  the  old  lyceum  system.  The  director  controls  the  policy  and 
finances  the  work  under  the  president  and  administrative  board. 
Seventy-three  members  of  the  faculty  take  part  in  the  intramural 
and  extramural  extension  teaching. 

Barnard  College  and  Teachers  College,  of  New  York  City,  are  now 
affiliated  in  the  extension  work  at  Columbia. 

New  York  University. — At  New  York  University  the  extension 
work  is  carried  on  through  a  division  for  extramxu'al  teaching,  ad- 
ministered by  a  director  and  an  advisory  committee.  All  class 
instruction  is  carried  on  by  the  regular  faculty.  The  division  is  a  de- 
partment of  the  university  coordinate  with  the  other  departments. 
Classes,  which  are  grouped  into  (1)  collegiate  courses,  (2)  commercial 
courses,  and  (3)  pedagogical  courses,  are  held  at  centers  ui  New 
York  City  and  vicinity. 

University  of  North  Dakota. — In  the  University  of  North  Dakota 
the  extension  division  is  subdivided  into  two  bureaus — (1)  educa- 
tional cooperation,  (2)  public  service.  A  director  and  a  secretary  of 
bureaus  constitute  the  administrative  force.  Two  men  devote  their 
entire  time  to  extension  work,  and  about  40  members  of  the  faculty 
.participate. 
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Ohio  Unwersity, — At  Ohio  University  the  division  is  administered 
by  a  director,  who  organizes  centers  and  assigns  teachers.  The  work 
is  entirely  classroom  work  of  the  same  grade  as  the  university  courses. 
Six  members  of  the  faculty  participate  in  the  work. 

University  of  Oklahoma. — The  extension  work  at  the  University  of 
Oklahoma  is  administered  through  two  divisions,  which  are  subdi- 
vided into  six  departments.  There  are  two  directors — a  director  of 
public  information  and  welfare,  who  has  charge  of  the  department 
of  pubhc  discussion  and  debate,  correspondence  study,  and  public 
information  and  welfare,  and  a  director  of  the  departments  of  exten- 
sion lectures,  extension  classes,  and  high-school  debating.  Three 
persons  give  entire  time,  and  49  members  of  the  faculty  cooperate 
in  the  extension  work. 

University  of  Oregon, — ^At  the  University  of  Oregon,  the  president 
of  the  imiversity,  an  extension  director,  and  a  secretary  administer 
the  work.  Of  the  members  of  the  faculty,  4  devote  their  entire  time, 
4  part  time,  and  24  participate  in  the  work. 

University  of  Pittsburgh. — ^At  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  the 
administrative  body  consists  of  the  director  and  an  advisory  com- 
mittee. This  committee  is  made  up  of  a  member  from  each  school 
offering  courses.  This  member  is  chosen  by  the  director  of  extension 
and  the  dean  of  the  school  offering  the  course.  About  25  members 
of  the  faculty  participate  in  the  work. 

TJie  University  of  Texas. — ^The  extension  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  consists  of  seven  divisions:  Correspondence  instruc- 
tion, public  welfare,  public  discussion,  home  welfare,  information  and 
exhibits,  public  lectures,  and  child  welfare.  A  director  is  in  charge, 
with  14  others  giving  full  time,  5  half  time,  and  75  participating. 

University  of  Utah. — ^Extension  is  administered  by  the  University 
of  Utah  through  a  department  imder  a  director  of  extension  work, 
who  utilizes  the  instructors  of  the  other  departments  for  correspon- 
dence study,  extension  classes,  lectures,  debating  and  community 
guidance. 

The  University  of  Washington. — ^At  the  University  of  Washington, 
the  extension  division  is  coordinate  with  the  other  schools  and  col- 
leges, administered  by  a  director,  who  is  chairman  of  the  extension 
faculty,  which  is  composed  of  the  heads  of  departments  offering 
extension  courses.  The  division  has  two  departments,  the  depart- 
ment of  instruction  and  the  department  of  conununity  service. 

The  department  of  instruction  conducts  its  work  through  corre- 
spondence study  courses;  by  classes  at  centers  away  from  the  uni- 
versity, and  by  evening  classes  at  the  university. 

The  department  of  commimity  service  consists  of  five  bureaus: 
The  bureau  of  municipal  and  legislative  reference,  the  bureau  of 
debate  and  discussion,  the  bureau  of  general  information,  the  bureau 
of  lectures,  and  the  bureau  of  civic  development. 
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Of  the  faculty  7  members  devote  their  entire  time  to  extension 
work,  1  devotes  half  time  or  more,  and  from  40  to  50  members  of  the 
faculty  participate. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin. — ^At  the  University  of  Wisconsin  the  di- 
vision is  one  of  the  coordinate  colleges  of  the  tmiversity,  with  a  dean 
at  its  head.  The  four  departments  of  the  division,  (1)  correspondence 
study,  (2)  instruction  by  lectures,  (3)  debating  and  public  discussion, 
and  (4)  general  information  and  welfare,  have  secretaries  as  adminis- 
trative officers.  The  departments  are  again  subdivided — correspond- 
ence study  into  as  many  as  there  are  distinct  lines  of  instruction,  such 
as  English,  history,  romance  languages,  education,  mechanical  engi- 
neering, structural  engineering,  etc.  There  are  29  departments  of 
instruction,  each  with  a  head.  In  the  correspondence-study  depart- 
ment 31  instructors  are  giving  their  entire  time  to  the  work,  and  35 
part  time.  In  the  department  of  instruction  by  lectures,  besides  a 
secretary  there  is  an  assistant  secretary  and  occasional  assistance  in 
the  field.  The  department  of  debating  and  public  discussion  has  a 
force  of  10.  The  department  of  general  information  and  welfare 
has  at  present  five  bureaus  with  a  chief  at  the  head  of  each:  (1) 
Municipal  reference,  (2)  social  center  development,  (3)  health  instruc- 
tion, (4)  visual  instruction,  (5)  community  music. 

The  State  is  divided  into  six  districts  (it  is  intended  to  break  these 
up  into  more),  with  officers  centraUy  located  in  each.  At  each  office 
is  a  university  district  representative,  and  with  him  are  itinerant 
instructors,  field  organizers,  and  the  necessary  clerical  assistants. 

There  are  in  the  division  51  administrators  and  instructors  giving 
full  time  and  16  giving  part  time  to  the  work.  Besides  these,  18  of 
the  resident  faculty  are  carrying  correspondence-study  courses,  and 
37  participate  in  other  ways;  45  clerks  and  stenographers  are  required 
for  the  work  of  the  division. 

In  the  following  institutions  university  extension  is  administered 
as  a  part  of  another  department  or  school:  Des  Moines  College  (Iowa), 
Ottawa  College  (Kans.),  Harvard  University  (Mass.),  Washington 
University  (Mo.),  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  University  of 
Cincinnati  (Ohio),  Miami  University  (Ohio),  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege, Brown  University  (R.  I.),  Fisk  University  (Term.),  Yanderbilt 
University  (Tenn.),  Emory  and  Henry  College  (Va.),  University  of 
Virginia. 

Des  Moines  College  (Iowa). — ^At  Des  Moines  College  the  dean  of  the 
school  of  education  has  charge  of  the  department,  which  confines  its 
extension  activity  to  lecture  and  class  work. 

Ottawa  University  (Kans.). — At  Ottawa  University  the  work  is 
administered  by  the  head  of  the  department  of  history  and  is  con- 
fined to  a  department  of  debating  and  discussion. 

Harvard  University, — ^At  Harvard,  where  combes  are  conducted  on 
the  same  plan  as  the  regular  college  classes,  the  department  is  under 
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the  faculty  of  arts  and  sciences  and  is  administered  as  a  regular  college 
department  by  a  dean  and  an  administrative  board  of  the  faculty  of 
arts  and  sciences. 

Wdshington  University  (Mo.). — ^At  Washington  University  a  com- 
mittee of  the  faculty  of  the  department  of  arts  and  sciences  has  charge 
of  the  extension  work,  which  is  mainly  for  teachers,  and  consists  of 
lectures  and  laboratory  courses. 

College  of  (he  City  of  New  York. — ^At  the  College  of  the  CSty  of 
New  York  the  extension  department  is  a  development  of  the  depart- 
ment of  education  and  is  administered  wholly  by  the  director  of  ex- 
tension teaching.  The  work,  which  consists  solely  of  lecture  work 
for  the  teachers  of  the  New  York  pubUc  schools,  is  conducted  by  the 
faculty,  20  members  assisting  in  the  work.  Two  give  more  than 
half  time. 

Univereity  of  Cincinnati. — ^At  the  University  of  Cincinnati  the 
work,  which  is  conducted  throughout  the  city  in  numerous  ways,  is 
carried  on  through  various  faculties  and  agencies.  Practically  every 
member  of  the  faculty  has  some  part  in  the  work. 

Miami  University  (Ohio). — ^At  Miami  University  the  extension 
work  is  carried  on  largely  by  each  department  working  for  itself. 
There  is  at  present  no  organization,  but  it  is  hoped  to  center  the 
work  in  the  library  and  work  through  the  librarian. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  College. — ^At  the  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege extension  work  is  administered  through  departments :  A  depart- 
ment in  the  school  of  agriculture  and  departmental  representatives 
in  other  schools.  The  representatives  from  all  the  schools  form  an 
extension  board  which  meets  with  a  special  extension  committee 
from  the  board  of  trustees.  Foiu*  members  of  the  faculty  devote 
part  time  to  the  work,  which  is  mainly  agricultural,  although  the 
extension  departments  are  active  also  in  engineering,  mining,  home 
economics,  and  liberal  arts. 

Broum  University  (R.  I.). — ^At  Brown  University  a  director,  who 
is  professor  of  education,  administers  the  extension  work,  which  con- 
sists entirely  of  lectures.  The  president  of  the  university  and  the 
director  of  extension  invite  members  of  the  faculty  and  others  to 
lectiu*e.  About  25  members  of  the  faculty  assisted  in  the  work  last 
year. 

Fisi  Uni/oersity  (Tenn.). — ^At  Fisk  University  the  work,  which  is 
chiefly  of  a  vocational  and  welfare  nature,  is  in  charge  of  the  depart- 
ment of  social  science. 

VanderbiU  University  (Tenn.). — ^At  Vanderbilt  University  the  work 
consists  in  the  training  of  ministers;  the  faculty  of  the  Biblical  de- 
partment constitutes  the  faculty  of  the  correspondence  school.  An 
extension  director,  who  is  employed  by  the  board  of  education  of  the 
M.  E.  Church,  South,  has  charge  of  the  office  management,  and  gives 
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his  entire  time  to  the  work^  which  covers  institutes  and  lectures  as 
well  as  correspondence-study  courses. 

Emory  and  Henry  College  (Va.). — At  Emory  and  Henry  College 
the  work  is  conducted  by  the  department  of  education. 

University  cf  Virginia, — ^At  the  University  of  Virginia  the  exten- 
sion activity  is  entirely  devoted  to  lecture  work,  and  is  admixustered 
by  a  professor  in  the  department  of  education. 

The  following  institutions  administer  extension  teaching  through 
a  committee  of  the  faculty:  St.  Mary's  College  (Cal.),  Iowa  State 
Teachers  CoUege,  Olivet  College  (Mich.),  Rutgers  College  (IT.  J.), 
Adelphi  College  (N.  Y.),  University  of  North  Carolina,  Reed  CoUege 
(Qreg.),  Lehigh  UniversitY  (Pa.). 

St,  Mary^a  College  (Cal.). — At  St.  Mary's  College  the  work,  chiefly 
correspondence  study  and  lectures,  is  restricted  to  teachers.  There 
is  a  recognized  department,  the  governing  body  of  which  is  a  com- 
mittee on  studies,  controlled  by  the  board  of  trustees. 

Iowa  Stale  Teachers  CoUege. — ^At  Iowa  State  Teachers  College  the 
faculty,  under  the  direction  of  a  committee  on  extension,  conduct 
demonstration  schools  and  maintain  educational  centers  within  a 
reasonable  range  of  the  college  and  an  extension  lecture  bureau. 

Olivet  CoUege  (Mich.). — ^At  Olivet  the  work  is  conducted  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  faculty. 

Rutgers  CoUege  (N.  J.). — ^At  Rutgers  College  a  committee  on  ex- 
tension, the  education  department,  and  the  college  of  agriculture 
share  the  administration  of  the  extension  work,  which  consists  of  a 
summer  school  under  the  department  of  education;  also  institutes, 
Saturday  and  evening  classes,  and  a  short  course  in  ceramics. 

Adelphi  CoUege  (N.  Y.). — ^At  Adelphi  College  a  committee  of  three 
has  charge  of  the  work,  which  consists  in  coiu^es  in  education,  chiefly 
for  the  benefit  of  teachers.  Eight  members  of  the  faculty  participate 
in  the  work. 

University  of  North  Carolina. — ^At  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
the  work  is  conducted  through  a  bureau  of  extension,  administered 
by  a  committee  of  six  from  the  faculty;  1  person  gives  part  time  and 
20  members  of  the  faculty  assist  in  the  work. 

Reed  CoUege  (Oreg.). — ^At  Reed  College  the  work  is  conducted  by  a 
committee  of  the  faculty,  assisted  by  other  members  of  the  faculty. 

Lehigh  University  (Pa.). — ^At  Lehigh  the  president  has  charge  of 
the  free  pubHc  lectures;  a  committee  of  the  faculty,  of  which  the 
professor  of  philosophy  and  education  is  chairman,  has  charge  of  lec- 
ture and  class  courses;  and  the  imiversity  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  the  wel- 
fare work  in  chaise.  Seven  members  of  the  faculty  have  engaged 
in  extension  work. 

At  several  institutions  the  president  is  in  charge  of  the  work. 
Among  these  are  the  Universities  of  Arizona  and  Wyoming. 
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University  of  Arizona, — At  the  University  of  Arizona  the  president 
is  in  charge  of  extension  teaching,  doing  all  the  work  with  the  assist- 
ance of  13  members  of  his  faculty. 

University  of  Wyoming. — ^At  the  University  of  Wyoming,  the 
president  of  the  university  is  at  present  director  of  the  department; 
2  men  devote  their  entire  time,  1  devotes  half  time,  and  24  members 
of  the  faculty  assist  in  the  work,  which  is  in  part  agricultural. 

In  some  cases  a  secretary  of  extension  conducts  the  work,  which 
generally  includes  but  one  phase  of  extension  teaching.  Among 
these  are  Butler  and  Goshen  Colleges. 

Butler  CoUege  (Ind.). — At  Butler  College,  where  lectures  and  reci- 
tations, conducted  as  in  regular  college  courses,  are  the  only  form  of 
extension  activity,  a  secretary  of  extension  is  in  charge. 

OosJien  CoUege  (Ind.). — At  Goshen  College,  where  correspondence- 
study  courses  are  the  only  form  of  extension  activity,  a  secretary  of 
extension  is  in  charge,  who  does  all  the  corresponding  and  cooperates 
with  each  teacher  offering  courses.  The  secretary  devotes  his  entire 
time  to  the  work  and  is  assisted  by  six  members  of  the  faculty. 

Boston  Commission  on  Extension  Courses, — ^University  extension 
courses  are  offered  in  Boston  by  the  conunission  on«  extension 
courses,  which  represents  the  following  institutions:  Boston  College, 
Boston  University,  Harvard,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
Museum  of  Pine  Arts,  Simmons  College,  Tufts  College,  and  Weflesley 
College. 

The  courses  are  given  by  college  professors  and  instructors  of  the 
cooperating  institutions,  and  are  conducted .  as  the  corresponding 
courses  regularly  given  by  these  institutions,  with  lectures,  written 
and  laboratory  work,  recitations,  and  practical  exercises  of  various 
kinds.  Examinations  are  held  and  marked  on  the  same  scale  as  in* 
the  regular  college  courses.  The  courses  cover  30  weeks,  and  the 
hours  are  set  in  the  evening,  or  in  the  late  afternoon  and  on  Satiu'day. 
Most  of  the  courses  carry  credit  toward  the  degree  Associate  in  Arts 
at  Harvard,  Radcliffe,  Tufts,  and  Wellesley.  The  requirement  for 
this  degree  is  work  amoimting  to  17  full  courses,  or  51  year-hours. 
The  subjects  taught  are  purely  cultural:  Language,  literature,  fine 
arts,  music,  natural  sciences,  history,  political  and  social  sciences, 
philosophy,  and  mathematics. 

Since  most  of  the  courses  are  supported  by  the  endowment  of  the 
Lowell  Institute,  the  fees  are  low.  In  the  majority  of  cases  a  fee 
either  of  $2.50  or  $5  is  charged,  although  for  some  courses  there  is  a 
fee  of  $15. 

Boston  College,  Boston  University,  and  Simmons  College  also  offer 
Saturday  and  late  afternoon  courses  which  are  not  connected  with  the 
commission  on  extension  courses.  Harvard  also  offers  extension 
courses,  with  which  work  Radcliffe  is  affiliated. 
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The  appropriation  for  1912-13  was  over  a  half  million  for  univeiBity 
extension  work.  It  will  be  noted  from  the  table  that  there  is  a  large 
increase  for  the  year  1913-14. 

The  following  institutions  had  no  appropriation  in  1912-13,  but 
have  made  financial  provision  for  the  work  for  1913-14:  Califomia^ 
$10,000;  Iowa  State  College,  $25,000;  University  of  Iowa,  $20,000. 

The  following  have  increased  their  appropriations:  University  of 
Minnesota,  from  $10,000  to  $40,000;  University  of  Pittsbuigh,  from 
$2,500  to  $8,000;  University  of  Texas,  from  $14,000  to  $45,000; 
University  of  Washington,  from  about  $4,000  to  $12,500;  and  Wis- 
consin's legislative  appropriation  was  increased  from  $125,000  to 
$185,000. 


m.  CORRESPONDENCE  STUDY. 

Institutions  having  correspondence  courses — Enrollment  and  degrees  granUd. 


Jnatltatkms. 

• 

Number 
enrolled. 

Degree,  If  any,  toward  which  cndit  is 
Siven. 

1 .  UnlveTBlt  y  of  Ark&iuas 

40 

18 

8,182 

200 

25 

52 
140 
242 
035 
«009 
«50 

53 
200 

40 
187 

«8 

«77 

"31 
836 

•4,82S 

1,009 

270 

700 

2.  Unlvorslt V  o f  Oftli'ornia 

3.  8t. Mary's CoIleKe(Cal.)......... 

,^L  *     hS  ■  m    MM  ■    Dm 

4.  College  of  Hawaii 

No  credit. 

5.  University  of  Cblcaeo  (111.) 

A.  ])••  Fh.  It.,  n.  n. 

6.  Indiana  T'nivftrsity ,  . 

A.  B.              ' 

7.  Des  Motnos  CoUcu^  (Iowa) 

8.  Goshen  College  (Ind.) 

A.  B. 

9.  Iowa  State  College 

10.  Kansas  State  Agrlculturel  CoUotsb 

B.  8. 

11.  University  of  Kansas..  .. 

12.  Massachusetts  Ajsrlcultural  Collese 

No  credit. 

13.  MichlSEan  AKrlcuitural  Colleee 

Noctedlt. 

14.  University  of  Minnesota 

A.  B. 

15.  Universit  y  of  Missouri 

18.  University  of  Montana 

17.  University  of  Nebraska 

A.  Bmf  B.  D. 

Nociedii. 

18.  New  Mezioo  College  of  Aniculture 

19.  Uoivenlty  of  North  Carouna 

20.  U  niverstty  of  North  Dakota 

A.  B..  Pn.  ^}a 

21,  UniversltF  of  Oklahoma 

22.  Oreson  Agricultural  CollHre 

B.S. 

23.  Univexsity  of  Or^ron 

A.B. 

24.  Pennsylvania  State  CoDese 

A.  B. 

25.  Vanderbilt  University  i'tenn.).. 

B.  D. 

26.  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Coli^  of  Texas. . . 

27.  University  of  Texas 

No  credit. 

B.  A>.  Mj\j%  B>.  B.  C.  C  K. .  B.  S. 

28.  University  of  Utah 

A.B. 

29.  Univftrsity  O'  WMh^ngton 

103 

6,376 

11 

63 

80.  University  of  Wisconsin. 

B.A.,B.S.,Pb.B.,M.A..M.8..Ph.M. 

81.  University  of  Wyoming 

M9m   ^\.B>    .Ha    Daa    AA  ■    ^Var     "-     D_ 

82.  IJtah  Agncultural  College 

No  credit. 

1  Just  starting. 

*  All  degrees  given;  student  must  be  in  residence  at  least  one  year, 
a  For  5  months. 

*  In  agriculture. 

•  4.000  in  agricultural  subJecLs. 

•  For  bachelor  degrees  half  time  residence  required;  for  master  degrees  one  year  of  residence  required. 

The  enrollment  given  is  for  the  j^ear  1912-13  in  all  cases  excepting 
where  the  work  is  just  starting  or  where  the  statistics  for  1912-13 
were  not  available,  as  at  Iowa  State  College,  Michigan  Agricultural 
College,  and  Universities  of  California  and  Missouri.  The  enrollment 
for  these  institutions  is  recorded  for  the  first  half  of  the  academic  year 
1913-14. 
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The  amount  of  work  for  credit  through  correspondence  study 
differs  widely.  The  universities  of  Chicago,  Minnesota,  Montana, 
North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania  State  CoUege,  universities  of 
Pittsburgh,  Texas,  Washington,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming,  and  Des 
Moines  College  allow  one-half  number  of  hours  for  credit  through 
correspondence  study  in  absentia.  The  University  of  Kansas  allows 
one-half  number  of  hours  for  A.  B.,  not  so  much  for  B.  S.  The 
University  of  Nebraska  also  allows  one-half  number  of  hours  in 
absentia,  but  the  last  year  must  be  spent  in  residence.  At  the 
University  of  Oregon  and  at  Vanderbilt  University  one-third  time  is 
allowed;  at  the  University  of  California  and  at  Indiana  University, 
three-fourths;  at  the  University  of  California  the  last  year  must  be 
spent  in  residence;  and  at  Goshen  College  and  at  Iowa  State,  one- 
fourth.  New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts 
allows  two  years'  work  in  absentia  for  the  M.  S.  degree,  hut  for 
college  graduates  only.  There  is  no  fixed  rule  at  Kansas  State 
Agricultural  College.  At  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  although  one- 
half  of  the  work  in  correspondence  study  may  be  done  in  absentia 
toward  a  baccalaureate  degree,  the  university  demands  that  one 
year's  work  must  be  done  in  residence  before  the  degree  is  bestowed. 
Credits  may  be  accumulated  for  various  degrees  through  corre- 
spondence: A.  B.,  B.  L.,  B.  S.,  Ph.  B.,  LL.  B.,  E.  E.,  C.  E.,  M.  S., 
M.  A.,  and  Ph.  M. 

GORRBSPONDENGE-STUDY  COUR8E8. 

At  Goshen  College  the  work  passes  through  the  hands  of  a  secretary. 
At  the  Universities  of  Texas  and  Utah,  and  at  Michigan  Agricultural 
College  instruction  is  directly  between  pupil  and  teacher,  although 
at  the  University  of  Texas  record  is  made  by  the  registrar  at  the  end 
of  the  course.  At  the  Agricultural  College  of  Utah  the  work  is  regis- 
tered by  the  head  of  the  department  offering  the  course.  In  other 
institutions  the  correspondence  work  passes  through  a  central  oflSce 
or  registration  department. 

Arkansas. — ^At  the  University  of  Arkansas  the  work  is  just  start- 
ing, and  is  given  entirely  by  members  of  the  faculty.  The  fee  for  the 
equivalent  of  a  three-hom:  coiu^e  is  $2.50. 

Califomia, — ^At  the  University  of  California  the  work  in  correspond- 
ence study  has  been  in  existence  only  five  months,  and  all  statistics 
relate  to  the  work  of  that  period.  The  number  of  persons  enrolled 
during  that  time  was  464.  No  member  of  the  instructional  force  is 
at  present  giving  entire  time  to  the  work;  68  courses  have  been 
annoimced,  61  of  which  are  in  progress.  The  courses  are  mainly 
cultural,  although  applied  courses  in  engineering  and  mathematics 
are  also  given.  The  fees  are  $5  for  15  lessons.  The  total  income  for 
the  five  months  was  $2,530. 
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Hawaii. — ^At  the  College  of  Hawaii  a  fee  of  $5  is  charged  for  each 
full  course  of  18  assignments.  For  additional  courses  a  reduction  of 
one-half  for  each  course  is  made.  The  fee  is  intended  to  pay  the  cost 
of  the  lessons  and  postage  one  way.  If  less  than  one-half  of  the 
assignments  are  taken,  one-half  of  the  fee  above  the  cost  of  materials 
is  refunded. 

lUinoia. — ^At  the  University  of  Chicago  correspondence  stady 
reaches  literally  every  part  of  the  world.  About  5  persons  devote 
their  entire  time  to  the  work,  and  about  125  members  of  the  faculty 
participate  in  it.  It  is  estimated  that  since  the  work  b^an  in  1891 
fully  13,000  persons  have  received  instruction  through  mail.  The 
subjects  offered  are  cultural.  Those  for  which  there  has  been  great- 
est demand  include  the  languages,  mathematics,  history,  education, 
and  poUtical  economy.  A  large  number  of  BibUcal  and  theological 
courses  are  offered. 

Indiana. — ^At  Goshen  College  extension  work  is  conjBned  to  corre- 
spondence-study courses.  Courses  are  offered  in  BibUcal  literature, 
Greek,  Latin,  German,  and  history. 

At  Indiana  University  the  fee  for  instruction  is  determined  by  the 
amoimt  of  credit  given  for  each  course:  A  two-hour  course  is  $5;  a 
three-hour  course  is  $7.50 ;  and  a  five-hour  course  is  $1 2.  An  original 
enrollment  fee  of  $1  is  required.  The  instruction  includes  (1)  a 
small  niunber  of  high-school  courses;  (2)  a  number  of  college  courses 
which  may  entitle  to  credit.    The  courses  offered  are  cultural 

lovxi. — ^At  Des  Moines  College  the  instruction  is  given  on  a  weekly 
assignment  basis,  assignments  covering  the  ground  covered  in  resident 
class  recitation  five  hours  a  week  for  1 2  weeks.  The  dean  of  the  school 
of  education  has  general  direction  of  the  work,  which  is  assigned  to 
resident  professors  according  to  subject. 

At  Iowa  State  College  correspondence-study  work  is  devoted  to 
instructions  for  (1)  students  of  college  grade  in  engineering,  and  (2) 
workers  in  the  trades.  There  were  enrolled  140  correspondence^tudy 
students,  representing  9  cities. 

Kansas. — At  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  correspondence- 
study  courses  were  begun  in  1910,  with  an  expense  fimd  of  $300. 
This  year  the  college  has  $4,500  for  this  work,  in  addition  to  fees. 
Two  men  are  regularly  employed,  and  a  half  dozen  graduate  students 
and  seniors  are  employed  by  the  hour.  The  courses  are  both  credit 
and  noncredit.  The  subjects  treated  are  agricultural,  engineering, 
and  a  few  cultural.    More  than  50  per  cent  of  the  work  is  agricultural 

At  the  University  of  Kansas  most  of  the  work  is  done  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty,  who  prepare  the  courses  and  give  the  instruction 
on  a  fee  basis.  The  work  is  for  the  most  part  of  college  or  university 
grade.  Languages,  science,  history,  education,  and  engineering 
courses  are  given.     The  fee  is  $10  a  year  for  residents  of  Kansas  and 
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$15  for  nonresidents.  Not  more  than  two  conr&es  may  be  carried 
at  one  time. 

Maasdchusetts. — At  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  instruction 
is  offered  by  correspondence  in  17  agricultural  subjects.  The  lessons 
have  been  prepared  in  most  cases  by  the  heads  of  the  departments  at 
the  college.  A  fee  of  $1  is  charged  for  ,each  course,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  courses  where  $1  is  charged  for  each  part  of  the  course. 
Registration  is  Umited  to  residents  of  Massachusetts.  The  fees 
received  amounted  to  1693.76;  the  total  cost  of  maintenance 
amoimted  to  $1^084.77. 

Michigan, — ^At  Michigan  Agricultural  College  the  only  work  in  the 
nature  of  correspondence  study  is  that  of  the  college  extension  reading 
courses,  in  which  50  are  enrolled.  Eleven  agricultural  courses  and 
three  in  home  economics  are  offered.  Examination  questions  are 
sent  each  person  taking  the  course,  and  written  reports  may  be 
made.  If  these  reports  are  made  and  are  satisfactory,  certificates  are 
granted. 

Minnesota, — ^At  the  University  of  Minnesota  the  work  is  still  in 
process  of  organization.  No  member  of  the  faculty  gives  his  entire 
time  to  the  instruction.  Each  department  does  the  work  assigned  to 
it  through  some  member  of  that  department,  who  receives  compensa- 
tion in  fees.  About  80  courses  are  offered ,  chiefly  in  scienco,  Uterature, 
and  arts. 

Missouri. — At  the  University  of  Missouri  the  work  is  done  by 
part-time  instructors.  Up  to  the  present  time  over  200  students 
have  been  enrolled. 

Montana, — Correspondence-study  work  has  been  but  recently 
undertaken  at  the  University  of  Montana.  No  instructor  gives  his 
entire  time  to  it.  The  uniform  fee  is  SIO  per  course,  with  a  reduction 
to  $16  for  two  courses  and  $20  for  three  courses,  when  these  are 
registered  at  one  time. 

Nebraska, — At  the  University  of  Nebraska  8  courses  are  offered  for 
entrance  credit  and  43  courses  are  offered  for  university  credit. 
The  subjects  taught  are  chiefly  cultural,  covering  hterature,  lan- 
guages, history,  some  sciences,  and  art.  No  member  of  the  instruc- 
tional force  gives  his  entire  time  to  the  work.  The  fee  is  $5  a  course 
for  one  semester,  or  $4  a  course  when  two  or  more  courses  are  carried 
simultaneously.     The  appropriation  for  the  department  is  $3,500. 

NorOh  Dakota. — ^At  the  University  of  North  Dakota  the  work  is 
carried  by  the  faculty.  The  subjects  taught  may  be  classified  in 
three  groups — elementary,  university  credit,  and  general  cultural 
subjects  not  designed  for  university  credit.  Two  courses  in  engineer- 
ing are  offered. 

OklaTumui. — Correspondence-study  work  is  beginning  this  year  at 
the  University  of  Oklahoma.    Many  appUcations  for  engineering 
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courses  have  been  received  and  appUcants  have  been  given  work  in 
mathematics,  drawing,  and  physics.    The  fee  asked  is  $15  a  course. 

Oregon. — ^Three  comses  are  oflFered  at  Oregon  Agricultural  CoIlQge — 
rural  economics,  rural  law,  and  business  methods  for  the  farm.  Eadi 
course  is  given  by  the  instructor  charged  with  similar  resident  work. 

An  allotment  of  $2,000  was  made  for  correspondenco-study  work 
at  the  University  of  Oregon  for  1912-13.  The  subjects  offered  are 
cultiu*al,  with  the  exception  of  the  engineering  courses.  A  fee  of  $2 
is  charged  for  one  course  and  SI  for  each  additional  course.  No 
instructor  gives  his  entire  time  to  the  work. 

Pennsylvania. — The  Pennsylvania  State  CoU^e  enrolled  1,800  new 
students  diuing  the  year,  making  the  registration  in  agricultural  sub- 
jects about  4,000.  The  total  enrollment  to  date  is  17,502,  covering 
a  period  of  14  years.  There  are  also  75  students  taking  correspond- 
ence study  in  liberal  arts  subjects.  The  college  receives  no  fees 
whatever  for  this  work.  Grading  the  papers  and  revising  the  lessons 
require  almost  the  entire  time  of  two  members  of  the  instructional 
force.  This  does  not  include  the  preparation  of  the  lessons,  which  is 
done  by  the  teaching  and  instructional  staff  of  the  various  depart- 
ments. Although  the  correspondence-study  work  in  the  past  at  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College  has  been  chiefly  agricultural,  courses  in 
engineering  and  in  continuation  of  work  done  in  summer  schools  for 
teachers  are  rapidly  being  introduced.  Engineering  extension  enrolls 
only  groups  or  classes  in  correspondence-study  courses;  750  students 
are  enrolled  in  extension  coiuses  exclusive  of  apprentice  schools. 
Each  course  of  10  lessons  costs  $5. 

Texas. — ^At  the  University  of  Texas  the  instructional  force  is  com- 
posed entirely  of  the  members  of  the  resident  faculty  of  the  univer- 
sity, who  give  only  part  time  to  correspondence-study  instruction; 
196  credit  courses  and  49  noncredit  coiu'ses  are  offered;  the  courses 
are  grouped. 

Utah. — ^At  the  Utah  Agricultural  College  one  man  gives  his  entire 
time  to  correspondence-study  courses.  The  following  courses  are 
given:  (1)  Academic  studies  which  may  be  taken  for  credit,  (2)  prac- 
tical studies,  (3)  the  colonist's  course  for  those  who. have  recently 
come  to  Utah,  (4)  housekeepers'  coiuse,  (5)  preparatory  or  high- 
school  studies,  and  (6)  grammar  or  grade  studies.  A  large  number 
of  correspondence  combes  in  agricultural  engineering  and  mechanical 
arts  are  given.  An  enrollment  fee  of  $5  is  chained,  and  in  certain 
courses,  where  apparatus  or  other  special  equipment  is  required,  an 
additional  fee  is  charged. 

Tennessee. — ^At  Vanderbilt  University  the  number  enrolled  last 
year  was  1,009.  No  instructor  gives  full  time  to  the  work,  but  there 
are  seven  who  give  part  time  to  reading  papers  and  from  four  to  six 
who  give  time  to  the  office  side  of  the  work.    All  work  is  in  the  gen- 
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eral  field  of  theology  and  is  designed  particularly  for  young  preachers. 
In  university  courses  the  fees  are  $2.50  for  a  minor  course  and  $5  for 
a  major  course.  Total  fees  received  last  year  amounted  to  $7,907. 
The  correspondence-study  work,  financially  speaking,  is  imder  the 
direction  of  the  general  board  of  education  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South;  and  an  appropriation  is  made  by  the  board  of  $12,000 
a  year,  which  includes  the  amount  received  from  tuition  fees.  Much 
of  this  money  is  spent,  however,  in  support  of  the  department  of 
ministerial  supply  and  training,  of  which  the  correspondence  school  is 
only  a  part.    ' 

Washington. — ^At  the  University  of  Washington  the  following 
courses  are  offered:  University  grade;  advanced,  to  assist  graduates 
and  others  in  professional  or  business  life;  preparatory;  vocational. 
The  basis  of  the  fee  is  $16  for  a  course  of  32  assignments,  or  a  propor- 
tionate charge  for  any  shorter  course.  The  work  is  chiefly  cultural, 
although  a  few  courses  are  offered  in  agricultural  engineering  and 
mechanical  arts  of  a  vocational  nature.  About  $5,000,  with  the 
receipts  from  fees,  is  expended  for  correspondence  study  and  class 
work. 

Wisconsin. — ^At  the  University  of  Wisconsin  5,375  students  were 
served  in  the  correspondence-study  department  during  the  past  year. 
This  department  has  reached  students  in  every  State  of  the  Union 
and  extends  its  activities  into  foreign  countries;  31  instructors  give 
their  entire  time  to  the  work;  17  give  part  time  to  correspondence 
teaching,  and  18  members  of  the  resident  faculty  give  instruction  on 
the  fee  basis.  The  fees  are  $20  per  full  five-hour  course,  with  25  per 
cent  discount  for  each  additional  course.  The  fees  for  1912-13  were 
over  $20,000.  Courses  offered  comprise  those  of  high-school  and 
elementary  grades.  The  group  of  vocational  studies  embraces  sub- 
jects in  engineering,  industry,  and  business;  300  single  courses  are 
offered  in  28  departmental  lines ;  70  of  these  are  in  engineering  subjects 

Wyomin^g. — ^At  the  University  of  Wyoming  correspondence-study 
work  is  essentially  just  beginning.  The  figures  of  1912-13  represent 
less  than  one-third  of  the  work  which  is  done  in  1913-14.  No  one 
on  the  instructional  force  gives  entire  time  to  the  work.  Twelve 
subjects  are  offered,  mainly  cultural.  The  fee  is  $5  a  semester,  each 
student  being  allowed  to  take  more  than  one  subject  for  this  fee. 
There  is  no  specific  appropriation  or  allotment  made  for  the  work, 
but  the  fees  are  paid  into  the  general  resources  and  the  expenses  are 
paid  from  State  funds. 

CREDrr  AND  NONCREDIT  STUDENTS. 

The  ratio  between  credit  and  noncredit  students  in  extension  work 
is  as  follows: 

At  St.  Mary's  College  (California)  and  at  the  University  of  Utah 
all  enrolled  in  extension  courses  are  supposed  to  be  credit  students. 
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At  the  University  of  Arizona,  Olivet  College,  University  of  Oregon, 
and  the  University  of  Wyoming,  nearly  all  the  extension-course  stu- 
dents, if  not  all,  are  noncredit.  At  the  Pennsylvania  State  College 
few  are  credit  students.  At  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 
of  Texas  a  certificate  of  merit  is  allowed  for  securing  25  points  of 
credit.  Thirty-eight  per  cent  of  the  winter  extension  students  at 
Harvard  in  1911-12  worked  toward  the  degree  of  A.  A.  offered  by 
Radcliffe  and  Tufts,  as  well  as  Harvard.  All  courses  offered  by 
Wellesley  are  for  credit  except  those  in  accounting  and  in  commercial 
organization. 

At  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  the  ratio  of  credit  and  noncredit 
students  is  1  to  2 ;  at  Goshen  College  and  at  the  University  of  Mon- 
tana 1  to  3 ;  at  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College  and  at  Washington 
University  1  to  4;  at  the  Universities  of  Kansas  and  of  Washington 
the  ratio  is  3  to  4;  at  Brown  University,  at  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota, and  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  1  to  7 ;  and  at  the  University 
of  North  Dakota  3  to  5.  At  the  University  of  Oklahoma  there  are 
20  credit  to  1  noncredit;  at  the  University  of  Texas  there  are  9 
credit  to  1  noncredit  students,  and  at  the  University  of  Indiana  there 
are  10  credit  to  1  noncredit.  At  the  University  of  Chicago  more  than 
a  majority  are  credit  students. 

These  figures  represent  those  institutions  where  extension  work  is 
done  through  regular  college  classes,  extramural  or  intramural 
Saturday,  late  afternoon  or  night  classes,  as  weU  as  those  where 
correspondence-study  courses  are  given. 

At  those  institutions  where  the  correspondence-study  work  has 
had  the  longest  trial,  as  at  Chicago  and  at  Wisconsin,  statistics  show 
that  the  students  who  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  offered 
by  these  courses  to  do  a  certain  portion  of  the  work  required  for  a 
degree  by  this  method  can  not  be  classed  among  those  who  are  seeking 
easy  methods  for  gaining  credit,  but  are  earnest  students  who,  when 
in  residence  at  the  university,  do  considerably  better  work  than  the 
average. 

Few  special  texts  for  correspondence-study  teaching  have  been 
published,  excepting  those  prepared  by  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
These  will  be  found  under  the  heading  Publications. 


IV.  EXTENSION   TEACHING  IN   RELATION  TO  ELEMEN- 

TARY  SCHOOLS  AND  TEACHERS. 

AND  CONTINUATION,  VOCATIONAL,  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 

Havxiii, — A  short  course  for  teachers  is  offered  by  the  College  of 
Haw^aii,  a  course  of  15  lectures,  not  only  for  teachers,  but  for  all 
interested  in  the  elementary  schools.  These  lectures  may  be  taken 
for  credit. 
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Indiana. — ^At  Butler  College  the  extension  courses  are  conducted 
primarily  for  the  benefit  of  the  public-school  teachers,  and  the  work 
is  done  with  the  cooperation  and  hearty  approval  of  the  State 
superintendent  and  board  of  education. 

Iowa. — ^Des  Moines  College  oflFers  afternoon  and  Saturday  resident 
courses  for  teachers  who  wish  to  continue  their  college  courses  while 
teaching. 

The  extension  work  at  Iowa  State  College  is  a  part  of  the  continua- 
tion, vocational,  and  industrial  education  of  the  State.  The  college 
cooperates  with  factories  by  means  of  continuation  and  trade  schools. 
It  cooperates  with  public  schools  through  boys'  and  girls'  clubs  and 
institutes,  with  normal  schools  through  institutes  and  correspondence. 

Kansas. — The  University  of  Kansas  makes  its  connection  with 
public  schools  through  debating  societies,  lantern  slides,  and  lectures. 

Kansas  State  Agricultural  College  has  been  influential  in  the 
development  of  the  continuation,  vocational,  and  industrial  education 
of  the  State. 

Massachusetts. — Clark  University  offers  lectures  to  teachers  and  on 
child  welfare  and  other  subjects.  Tests  of  children  are  made  in  the 
schools.  The  Ubrary  of  the  institution  is  used  by  teachers.  Insti- 
tutes and  conferences  on  school  matters  are  held.  Various  members 
of  the  faculty  are  active  on  the  board  of  trade  in  the  organization  of 
technical  schools. 

Harvard  cooperates  with  public  schools  through  consultation. 

Michigan. — Sdlchigan  School  of  Mines  sends  lecturers  to  public 
schools. 

The  University  of  Michigan  lends  lantern  sUdes  and  offers  educa^ 
tional  lectures. 

OHvet  College  sends  lecturers  to  schools. 

Montana. — The  University  of  Montana  furnishes  lecturers  and 
information  to  schools,  manages  debates,  and  awards  prizes. 

New  Mexico. — ^The  New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  ajid  Mechanic 
Arts  has  a  membership  of  800  in  its  industrial  clubs  in  the  schools. 
Instructors  are  sent  to  speak  at  normal  schools. 

NeiD  York. — ^At  Columbia  University  the  extension  department 
offers  in  the  buildings  of  the  public  schools  courses  of  a  collegiate 
character  which  count  for  degrees  and  may  be  taken  by  all  qualified 
students. 

North  Carolina,. — The  Univeristy  of  North  Carolina  sends  out  lec- 
turers and  lends  books  from  its  library  to  the  schools. 

North  Dakota. — The  University  of  North  Dakota  cooperates  by 
means  of  lectures  and  hbrary  loans,  and  adds  debate  contests  to  the 
other  work  with  the  pubUc  schools. 

Ohio. — The  University  of  Cinciimati  works  with  the  public  schools 
in  various  ways — through  a  college  for  teachers,  through  the  service 
of  the  medical  college,  the  school  garden,  the  work  done  by  the  depart- 
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ment  of  psychology  for  defectiye  and  retarded  children,  and  in  the 
lines  of  vocational  guidance.  It  also  cooperates  with  teacheis'  asso- 
ciations, not  only  of  the  city,  but  also  of  the  country. 

Franklin  College  is  this  year  organizing  courses  primarily  for 
teachers.  Two  plans  are  offered;  by  the  first,  a  "five-year  plan,''  a 
teacher  during  the  first  and  third  years  may  teach  for  eight  months, 
study  in  the  winter  terms  at  an  extension  center  and  in  the  spring 
terms  at  college.  According  to  the  ''six-year  plan"  the  teacher  gives 
up  the  first,  second,  fourth,  and  fifth  years  to  teaching  an  eight 
months'  term,  studying  at  the  same  time  at  the  extension  center  in 
the  winter  terms  and  at  the  college  in  the  spring  terms. 

OJcldhoma. — ^The  University  of  Oklahoma  cooperates  with  public 
schools  by  means  of  lectures,  debating,  extension-aid  bulletins,  and 
classes. 

Oregon, — The  University  of  Oregon  connects  with  public  schools 
through  lectures,  and  with  normal  schools  by  institute  work  and 
assistance  to  teachers,  and  with  other  colleges  by  means  of  accredited 
correspondence  courses  of  instruction. 

Pennsylvania. — The  University  of  Pittsburgh  cooperates  with  busi- 
ness houses  through  an  employment  bureau.  Through  its  bureau  of 
recommendation  it  extends  its  influence  to  public  schools. 

At  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  connection  is  made  with  Public 
schools  through  divisions  of  the  State  department  of  pubUc  instruc- 
tion. Addresses  are  made  at  schools,  teachers'  institutes,  directors' 
meetings,  etc.  The  State  department  of  public  instruction  looks  to 
the  schools  of  agriculture,  engineering,  and  home  economics  of  the 
college  for  assistance  in  determining  the  work.  Occasional  lectures 
are  given  and  a  few  days'  teaching  at  some  of  the  normal  schools. 
The  relation  of  the  extension  work  to  the  continuation,  vocational, 
and  industrial  education  of  the  State  is  almost  entirely  of  an  advisory 
nature. 

Texas. — The  University  of  Texas  works  with  the  public  schools 
through  lectures  and  with  normal  schools  by  affiliation  and  visitation. 

Wisconsin. — The  University  of  Wisconsin  maintains  a  lantern-slide 
exchange,  a  moving  picture  fihn  exchange,  and  a  debating  bulletin 
and  package  library  service,  adapted  to  the  use  of  public  schools; 
supphes  itinerant  t>eachers  in  manual  arts  and  domestic  science, 
whereby  small  schools  are  enabled  to  command  advantages  usually 
limited  to  the  larger  ones;  offers  lectures  and  courses  of  lectures  and 
commencement  addresses;  also  correspondence  courses  prepared 
especially  for  teachers  working  for  higher-grade  certificates. 

The  continuation,  vocational,  and  industrial  education  of  the  State 
forms  an  important  part  of  the  university  extejosion  service.  Under 
the  State  laws  recently  enacted  other  provision  is  made  for  the  more 
elementary  part  of  this  work,  but  the  extension  division  cooperates 
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in  supplying  teachers  in  industrial  subjects  and  vocational  texts 
especially  adapted  to  this  form  of  instruction. 

Wyoming. — ^The  University  of  Wyoming  sends  lecturers  to  the 
schools. 

V.  EXTENSION  WORK  THROUGH  LECTURES. 

More  or  less  lecture  work  is  offered  in  a  majority  of  the  institutions 
which  do  extension  teaching.  Several  distinct  forms  appear,  some- 
times all  in  the  same  institution,  sometimes  one  form  constituting  the 
entire  extension  activity  at  a  place. 

Probably  the  smallest,  though  an  extremely  important,  member  of 
the  lecture  group,  is  the  lecture  class.  This  method  unites  in  classes 
persons  who  desire  to  pursue  a  given  course  of  study  for  the  purpose 
of  adding  to  their  knowledge  in  some  specific  line.  The  lectures  are 
often  the  equivalent  of  a  similar  course  given  at  college  or  university 
and  may  or  may  not  carry  the  opportunity  to  accumulate  credit  for  a 
degree.  This  type  of  lecture  work  is  discussed  under  the  head  of 
''local  classes." 

Another  type  of  lecture  activity  is  that  by  which  speakers  especially 
qusdified  for  the  work  are  supplied  for  commencement  or  other  special 
occasions  from  members  of  the  instructional  force.  The  advantage 
to  the  school  or  community  is  gained  from  the  improved  quality  of 
service  and  the  moderate  cost. 

A  third  and  very  lai^e  lecture  activity  is  that  which  offers  addresses 
and  entertainments,  single  or  in  courses,  to  large  audiences  com- 
prising many  classes  of  persons  having  a  wide  range  of  acquirements 
and  tastes.  It  is  conceded  that  this  work  may  be  made  a  valuable 
means  of  community  betterment,  either  in  the  spread  of  information 
or  for  inspiration  or  to  provide  desirable  recreation.  It  is  further 
recognized  that  the  courses  offered  must  be  acceptable  in  order  to  be 
useful.  Few  conununities  include  large  numbers  of  persons  who 
are  so  earnest  or  so  united  in  their  interests  as  to  be  willing  to  listen 
to  a  series  of  purely  informational  lectures  for  information's  sake 
alone.  This  accounts  for  a  noticeably  growing  tendency  to  include 
musical  and  other  entertainment  numbers  with  lectures  in  what  is 
termed  "lyceum  courses."  The  lectures  themselves,  as  offered  by 
extension  departments,  are  diversified  in  range,  often  illustrated, 
and,  without  loss  of  quality,  are  made  as  popular  as  possible.  As  an 
example,  the  practice  of  Columbia  University  may  be  noted:  An 
institute  of  arts  and  sciences  has  recently  .been  organized  by  this 
institution  to  protect  the  lyceum  method  of  instruction  in  the  depart- 
ment of  extension  teaching.  Numerous  lectures,  musical  recitals, 
and  readings  for  the  benefit  of  the  general  public  are  carried  on  under 
the  supervision  of  the  university. 

Thirty-one  answers  were  received  to  the  questions  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  lyceum  type  of  lectures  is  desirable.    The  following 
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institutions  favor  the  plan  either  unqualifiedly  or  as  desirable  in 
their  particular  instance:  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  Indiana 
University,  Iowa  State  College,  ^ami  University,  Michigan  School 
of  AGnes,  New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanical  Arts, 
New  York  University,  Ohio  University,  the  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege, and  the  universities  of  Arizona,  California,  Kansas,  Minnesota, 
Montana,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  Utah,  and  Wisconsin. 

The  following  universities  are  in  doubt  in  regard  to  the  advisa- 
bility of  the  lyceum  type  of  lectures:  Universities  of  Oregon,  Pitts- 
burgh, Washington,  and  Wyoming.  The  following  institutions  are 
opposed  to  it:  Lehigh  University,  Reed  College,  Rutgers  College, 
and  the  universities  of  Michigan,  Nebraska,  and  North  Carolina. 

It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  that  lecture  work  as  a  phase  of  exten- 
sion activity  is  increasing  in  demand  throughout  the  country.  At 
the  University  of  Michigan  about  1,000  requests  were  made  last  year 
for  the  300  lectures  provided.    Similar  experiences  are  common. 

The  University  of  Chicago  does  not  now  oijganize  lecture  courses 
according  to  the  old  plan  of  university  extension,  but  one  form  of 
activity  survives  from  that  department,  namely,  what  is  now  known 
as  the  university  lecture  association,  which  organizes  under  ^the 
direction  of  the  University  of  Chicago  courses  of  lectures  at  four 
central  points  in  Chicago  and  in  thiBe  of  its  immediate  suburbs. 

At  Iowa  State  Teachers'  College  there  is  an  extension  lecture  bureau 
connected  with  the  teachers'  institutes,  teachers'  meetings,  farmers' 
institutes,  and  neighborhood  meetings,  to  which  a  representative  is 
sent  when  desired  to  deliver  one  or  more  addresses  on  any  special 
occasion. 

All  the  extension  work  at  the  University  of  Michigan  is  done  through 
lecture  work.  This  year's  extension  bulletin  of  the  university  con- 
tains a  list  of  309  lectures  offered  by  106  members  of  the  faculty. 
A  report  of  each  lecture  is  received  and  placed  on  file;  in  most  cases, 
a  double  report,  one  by  the  member  of  the  faculty  delivering  the 
lecture  and  the  other  by  the  chairman  of  the  local  committee  under 
whose  auspices  the  lecture  is  given.  The  total  number  of  auditors 
reached  throughout  the  State  was  71,500.  The  lectures  were  divided 
into  three  groups:  Educational-inspirational  lectures  given  mainly 
under  the  auspices  of  the  high  schools  of  the  State  to  stimulate  pub- 
lic sentiment  in  favor  of  matters  pertaining  to  schools  and  to  raise 
educational  standards;  cultural  lectures  given  under  the  auspices 
of  special  organizations,  such  as  women's  clubs,  art  associations,  and 
musical  societies;  educational-informational  lectures  of  a  semi  tech- 
nical nature  as  relating  to  questions  of  taxation,  municipal  affairs, 
forestry,  public  health,  etc. 

During  the  years  1912-13  it  is  estimated  that  about  200,000  per- 
sons in  Wisconsin  were  in  attendance  at  lectures  and'  concerts  given 
under  direction  of  the  extension  division  of  the  State  university.    This 
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attendance  was  distributed  as  follows:  About  63,000  attended  the 
126  commencement  lectures  that  were  given.  Perhaps  10,000 
attended  the  85  single  university  lectures,  and  about  126,000  the  156 
courses  given  during  the  year. 

The  209  courses  now  oflFered  are  made  up  of  two-fifths  concerts, 
two-fifths  lectures,  and  one-fifth  other  forms  of  entertainment. 
About  one-fourth  of  the  contributors  to  the  courses  are  drawn 
from  the  university  faculty.  Great  care  is  exercised  to  secure  only 
such  lectures  and  entertainments  as  will  give  a  service  of  merit  both 
educationally  and  artistically.  By  this  arrai^ement  small  com- 
munities now  secure  courses  formerly  not  within  their  reach. 

The  district  organization  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  admits  of  the 
placing  of  lectures  and  courses  by  field  agents  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  needs  and  requirements  of  the  people  to  be  served.  In 
other  States  there  is  a  great  diversity  of  practice  with  respect  to  this 
point,  the  usage  varying  with  the  kind  and  degree  of  organization  of 
the  extension  work. 

There  is  also  great  variation  in  the  distribution  of  the  expenses  of 
this  work.  At  the  following  institutions  lectures  and  courses  are 
free:  Universities  of  Arizona,  California  (approximately),  Michigan, 
Washington  University,  Missouri  (approximately),  Rutgers  College, 
New  Jersey,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  University  of  Oregon,  Reed  College, 
Oregon,  and  Emory  and  Henry  College,  Virginia. 

At  the  following  institutions  the  work  is  free,  except  for  the  travel- 
ing expenses:  Michigan  School  of  Mines,  University  of  Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania  State  College  (occasionally  a  fee  is  charged),  and 
University  of  Wyoming. 

The  following  institutions  bear  the  overhead  charges,  but  the  com- 
munity pays  fees  and  traveling  expenses:  Universities  of  Colorado, 
Kansas,  Minnesota,  North,  Carolina,  and  Washington.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Montana  charges  the  community  the  cost  of  entertainment 
also.  Fifteen  per  cent  of  the  cost  is  paid  by  the  University  of  North 
Dakota. 

No  definite  regulation  is  observed  by  the  universities  of  Nebraska 
and  Pittsburgh. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  offers  lectures  under  several  condi- 
tions: Free  lectures  for  community  problems  or  welfare;  educational- 
inspirational  lectures  by  the  faculty  of  the  university,  free  except 
lecturer's  fee.  F6r  educational  and  entertainment  numbers  and 
courses  by  persons  or  troupes  not  belonging  to  the  university  staff, 
the  community  pays  all  but  overhead  expenses. 

The  policy  of  the  following  institutions  is  to  make  the  work  self- 
supporting:  Butler  College,  Ind.;  University  of  Indiana;  Olivet 
College,  Mich.;  Rutgers  College,  N.  J.;  New  York  University  (all 
work  for  credit);  College  of  the  City  of  New  York;  Miami  College, 
Ohio;  Ohio  University;  University  of  Texas;  University  of  Utah. 
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VI.  LOCAL  CLASSES. 

In  almost  eveiy  instance  class  instruction  is  separate  from  corre- 
spondence-study instruction.  At  the  Uniyersitj  of  Oregon,  the  work 
is  not  wholly  separate;  at  Olivet  College  (Mich.),  the  PennsylTania 
State  College  and  the  Universities  of  Washington  and  Wisconsin,  it 
is  carried  on  both  separately  and  in  combination.  In  many  cases 
local  classes  are  conducted  as  regular  coU^e  classes  and  are  tau^t 
by  the  members  of  the  resident  faculty.  Often  these  classes  are  held 
on  Saturday,  or  late  in  the  afternoon,  to  accommodate  students  who 
are  employed  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  attendance  at  the  r^ular 
college  classes.  Instruction  ia  by  volunteer  faculty  service,  by  men 
engaged  especially  for  this  work,  and  by  local  men  who  are  experts  in 
some  particular  line. 

Illinois. — The  class  instruction  department  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  has  developed  into  what  is  now  known  as  the  University  Col- 
lege. Under  the  direction  of  this  department,  classes  are  organized 
down  town  mainly  for  teachers  of  the  public  schools  who  wish  to  pur- 
sue university  subjects  and  to  receive  university  credit,  but  who  can 
not  come  to  the  daily  classes  at  the  university.  A  recitation  hour  at 
the  university  college  continues  through  two  60-minute  periods,  and 
24  such  double  periods  obviously  involve  48  hours  of  class  work,  con- 
stituting the  equivalent  of  a  ''major"  course  in  the  university. 
Over  one  thousand  registrations  have  been  recorded  in  the  university 
college  this  fall. 

New  York. — Extramural  credit  and  noncredit  courses  are  given  by 
Columbia  at  various  centers,  notably,  Brooklyn,  Buffalo,  Newark, 
Trenton,  and  Elmhurst,  Long  Island.  Courses  will  be  established  this 
coming  year  in  Jersey  City  and  Paterson.  In  Newark  and  in 
Brooklyn  the  department  rents  separate  buildings  for  these  classes. 
In  the  other  cities,  public-school  buildings  are  at  the  service  of  the 
extension  department.     The  following  classes  are  held: 

(1)  Evening  classes  in  architecture,  which  cover  more  than  two 
years  of  the  four  years  required  in  the  school  of  architecture. 

(2)  A  carefully  coordinated  series  of  courses  for  the  student  of 
commerce,  accounts,  and  finance.     These  are  given  in  the  evening. 

(3)  A  series  of  courses  intended  to  equip  students  for  the  position 
of  executive  secretary. 

(4)  A  two  years'  course  in  practical  optics  in  cooperation  with  the 
department  of  physics. 

(5)  Courses  in  agriculture. 

(6)  A  large  number  of  subjects  offered  in  the  late  afternoons,  in  the 
evenings,  and  on  Saturdays  at  the  university.  These  courses  cover  at 
least  two  years  of  Columbia  College  and  one  year  of  the  schools  of 
mines,  engineering,  and  chemistry. 
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(7)  Extramural  credit  and  noncredit  courses  at  various  centers. 

(8)  A  large  and  efficient  chorus,  devoted  to  the  study  of  choral 
music  of  the  highest  character,  is  maintained  by  the  organization  of 
local  choruses  in  Yonkers,  Brooklyn,  and  at  Momingside  Heights. 
Impressive  concerts  are  given  in  the  winter  and  in  the  spriag. 

(9)  An  institute  of  arts  and  sciences  has  recently  been  organized  to 
promote  the  lyceum  method  of  instruction  in  this  department.  Nu- 
merous lectures,  musical  recitaJs,  and  readings  for  the  benefit  of 
the  general  public  will  be  carried  on  imder  the  supervision  of  the 
university. 

At  New  York  University  the  courses  offered  are  the  full  equivalent 
of  those  given  in  residence  and  are  credited  by  the  university  toward 
the  appropriate  degrees.  The  courses  in  the  maui  are  divided  into 
three  groups:  (1)  Collegiate  courses,  (2)  conmiercial  courses,  (3)  and 
pedagogical  courses.  Classes  are  conducted  in  New  York  and  in 
neighboring  cities,  and  the  instructors  are  paid  from  the  fees  of  the 
students  in  the  several  centers. 

OMo. — Perhaps  the  line  of  work  done  at  the  University  of  Cincin- 
nati which  most  nearly  resembles  extension  work  is  what  is  called 
"external  classes."  These  classes  are  held  by  regular  professors  of 
tiie  university  in  the  late  afternoons  in  the  various  branches  of  the 
Kbrary  and  in  schoolhouses  in  Cincinnati  and  vicinity.  The  work  is 
of  regular  coUege  grade;  frequently  the  lectures  given  in  the  college 
are  repeated  at  the  branches.  Credit  may  be  obtained  for  the  work 
done  if  the  regular  examinations  are  passed,  but  a  special  class  of  stu- 
dents is  admitted,  called  "auditors,"  who  pay  $5  a  year  and  are  not 
required  to  attend  nor  to  take  the  examinations.  The  university 
also  conducts  evening  classes  in  academic  work.  Regular  courses 
are  given  like  those  given  in  the  mornings  at  the  university — mostly 
freshmen  and  sophomore  work  in  subjects  which  are  desired  by  older 
people.  Students  are  admitted  to  these  courses  on  exactly  the  same 
conditions  as  to  the  regular  college  courses,  though  many  special  stu- 
dents are  received  in  the  classes.  Special  students  are  encouraged  to 
take  their  work  in  the  evening  as  much  as  possible.  The  students  in 
the  evening  classes  are  generally  mature  people  who  work  in  the  city. 
There  were  some  660  last  year.  The  college  of  commerce  also  holds 
its  classes  in  the  evening.  It  was  taken  over  by  the  university  after 
it  had  been  conducted  for  a  number  of  years  under  the  direction  of  the 
professor  of  economics  of  the  university.  With  the  development  of 
these  evening  classes  and  the  school  of  commerce,  it  is  expected  that 
the  work  of  the  university  will  be  graduaDy  extended  until  there  will 
be  university  classes  from  8.30  in  the  morning  imtil  9.30  at  night. 

Wisconsin. — ^Local  class  work  in  Wisconsin  is  carried  on  through 
the  various  local  centers.  A  steady  increase  is  shown  year  by  year 
in  the  demand  for  a  method  of  class  instruction  somewhat  after  the 
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plan  of  the  original  university  extension.  These  courses  are  offered 
for  credit  or  noncredit.  The  instructor,  usually  a  specialist  in  some 
technical  subject,  meets  his  classes  frequently,  text  study  or  a  corre- 
sponding feature  being  combined  with  lectures  or  consultation.  No 
prerequisite  or  examination  is  exacted  other  than  preparation  and 
ability  to  do  the  work,  except  for  imiversity  credit  or  a  certificate. 
During  the  past  year  85  classes  have  been  conducted  in  29  cities, 
with  an  enrollment  of  1,493. 

Instructors  also  met  509  pupils  in  continuation  schools  throughout 
the  State.  These  classes  were  regular  continuation  classes  of  local 
day  or  night  schools  and  used  correspondence-study  texts.  There 
were  13  such  classes. 

LOCAL  CLASSES  IN  BNGINBBRING. 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  developments  in  the  establishment  of 
local  classes  throughout  the  country  has  been  that  in  connection 
with  engineering  work.  Classes  have  been  formed  in  shops  and 
factories,  and  short  courses  offered  at  a  number  of  collies  and  uni- 
versities. 

lovxi, — Iowa  State  Collie  began  work  this  fall,  and  has  already 
achieved  excellent  results.  A  painter's  short  course,  probably 
the  first  to  be  organized  in  the  country,  has  an  enrollment  of  60  men, 
A  short  course  at  Ames  and  a  two  years'  course  also  held  at  the 
college  have  started  with  satisfactory  enrollment.  Classes  are  being 
held  at  Cedar  Rapids,  and  others  are  being  organized  at  Marshall- 
town,  Mason  City,  Charles  City,  and  Waterloo.  Three  men  give 
their  entire  time  to  the  extension  work  in  engineering. 

Pennsylvania, — ^The  Pennsylvania  State  College  has  entered  upon  a 
systematic  campaign  of  extending  industrial  education  in  cooperation 
with  the  Central  Y.  M.  C;  A.  of  Philadelphia.  The  college  provides 
the  lessons  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secures  an  instructor  who  meets  the 
group  under  his  guidance  weekly.  These  classes  are  held  not  only 
in  Philadelphia,  but  in  other  cities  throughout  the  State. 

Kansas, — ^The  engineering  work  at  tiie  University  of  Kansas, 
handled  directly  by  the  school  of  engineering,  has  received  a  great 
impetus  through  the  action  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe 
Railway  in  requiring  members  of  their  engineering  staff  to  secure 
degrees  in  engineering  as  a  condition  of  promotion.  The  officials 
of  the  road  have  agreed  to  hold  the  men  who  enroll  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas  for  extension  work. 

Wisccmsin, — ^At  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  There  is  a  corps 
of  18  instruetors  and  professors  devoting  their  entire  time  to  engi- 
neering extension  work.  Of  these,  1 1  are  located  at  the  university, 
conducting  correspondence  courses  and  preparing  original  texts, 
while  the  other  7  are  located  in  the  various  industrial  centers  of  the 
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State.  Each  of  these  men  has  a  certain  district  which  he  covers  at 
regular  intervals,  giving  personal  assistance  or  conducting  classes 
in  the  engineering  subjects.  In  the  past  five  years  about  6,500 
students  have  received  instruction  in  technical  courses.  Wherever 
possible,  the  students  are  organized  into  classes  to  secure  the  stimulus 
of  class  rivalry.  Many  of  the  classes  have  been  in  the  shops,  where 
employers  have  fitted  up  classrooms  and  have  given  the  men  time 
from  their  regular  work  for  the  class  meetings.  In  other  cases  the 
classes  have  met  at  any  convenient  center,  such  as  the  public  school 
or  library  building.  In  six  cities  the  extension  division  has  its  own 
headquarters  with  oflices  and  classrooms  where  many  of  the  classes 
meet. 

Engineering  classes  which  are  doing  notable  work  are  held  also 
by  the  Universities  of  Colorado,  Minnesota,  and  Oregon,  and  by 
Montana  State  CoUege. 

Summary  of  local  dosses. 


Institutions. 


1.  University  of  Arkansas. 

2.  University  of  California. 


3.  University  of  Colorado. 


4.  Batter  College  (Ind.) . . 

5.  Earlham  CoUege  (Ind.) . 


6.  Des  Moines  Collie  (Iowa). 

7.  Iowa  State  College 


&  Iowa  State  Teachers  College. 


9.  University  of  Kansas. 


10.  University  of  Kentucky. 


11.  Harvard  University 

12.  University  of  Minnesota. 


la.  University  of  Missouri , 


14.  Montana  State  College. 


1£.  Uttfvereity  of  Nebraska. 


16.  Rutgers  CoUege  (N.  J.) . 


17.  Adelphi  CoUege  (N.  Y.) 


Enroll- 
ment. 


809 


200 
22 


107 


906 
737 

400 


650 


Description. 


Residence  short  courses  in  engineering  are  offered. 

Since  July^  1913,  23  classes  formed;  chiefly  education 
and  business  oouises,  taught  by  volunteer  fioculty 
service. 

Instructfon  given  by  university  fiiculty  or  accredited 
local  Instructor;  classes  conducted  in  engineering  and 
lectures  given  for  stationary  engineers  in  Denver. 

Regular  class  lectures  and  recitations. 

Chiefly  lecture  work  among  teachers;  2  courses  are 
offered;  the  course  is  20  weeks,  l\  hours  each  week. 

Afternoon  and  Saturday  resident  aivsions. 

Painters'  short  course;  eng^eering  short  course  at  Ames; 
2-year  vocational  coarse  at  Ames.  Ail  organized  this 
year. 

Educational  centers  are  maintained  wlthM  a  reason- 
able range  of  Cedar  Falls,  where  the  teachers  of  the 
vicinity  are  assembled  Saturdays  to  receive  Instruc- 
tion in  at  least  3  hours  of  work  from  some  member  of 
the  faculty,  who  is  sent  to  meet  and  manage  the  center. 

Qrouped  vocational  studies  are  offered  to  shop  men, 
miners,  and  carpenters;  work  handled  by  regular 
staff. 

School  for  apprentfees  in  engineering  subjects;  con- 
ducted under  auspices  of  university  in  shops  of  Queen 
&  Crescent  Railway.  Day  classes  with  attendance 
required. 

Regular  college  class  work;  Instructors  from  Harvard 
and  neighboring  Institutions. 

Taught  by  university  faculty,  members  of  extension 
staff,  and  teachers  engaged  uom  outside;  conducted 
prlncipaUy  in  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  and  Duluth. 

Extension  lecture  centers  in  various  parts  of  State. 
Courses  are  offered  in  education,  engineering,  Greek. 
English,  German,  mathematics,  music,  theory  and 
practice  of  art,  and  sociol<^y. 

Evening  classes  and  lectures  held  at  several  railway 
shops.  Work  formerly  done  at  the  University  of 
Montana,  now  moved  to  State  CoUogo. 

Taught  by  university  faculty  or  local  instructors;  super- 
intended by  the  department  students  In  exigineerlng 
subjects;  drawing  and  electricity  at  Omaha  x.  M.  C.  A. 

Saturday  and  evening  courses  are  held  at  the  college 
and  at  various  centers;  these  are  financed  firom  fees, 
and  the  Instruction  comes  from  the  coUege  faculty. 

Regular  classes  with  aU  requirements  of  coUege  work; 
no  class  meets  less  than  30  sessions  of  1  hour  each;  aU 
work  taken  for  credit. 
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Summary  of  local  dasseg — Continued. 


Institutions. 


1&  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

19.  Columbia  University  (N.  Y.). . . 

20.  New  York  University 


21.  North  Carolina  Agricultural  College. 


22.  Unlvenity  of  Cincinnati  (Ohio). 


23.  Franklin  CoUege  (Ohio) . 

24.  Ohk»  University 


25.  University  of  Oklahoma. , 
28.  University  of  Oregon...., 


Enroll- 
ment. 


2,2S0 

1  2,016 

t296 

1,067 


555 


81 


27.  Lehigh  University  (Pa.) 


28.  The  Pennsylvania  State  College. 


29.  University  of  Pittsburgh  (Pa.), 


30.  Brown  University  (R.  I.). 


31.  University  of  Tennessee. 

32.  University  of  Utah 


33.  University  of  Washington. 

34.  University  of  Wisconsin. . . 


35.  University  of  Wyoming. 


00 


350 


300 

248 

2,002 


Description. 


Lecture  and  disoussbn  classes  given  by  residant  in- 
structors. 

Lectures  and  ncitatfcms  conducted  as  regular  aradwnin 
exercises. 

All  courses  equivalent  to  those  given  In  other  divfeioiis; 
college  fociuty,  as  assigned,  conduct  the  dasses;  Id> 
Btructors  are  paid  from  fees  of  students  in  Che  several 
centers. 

Textile  department  has  been  oondocting  night  school 
for  mill  operatives,  at  whkh  there  has  been  a  very 
satisflBctory  attendance. 

Liberal  arts  faculty  of  university  are  instmcton  of  even- 
ing academic  courses;  university  methods  and  stand- 
ards are  maintained. 

Class  work  started  1913-14. 

Faculty  members  sent  out  to  conduct  classes  at  varioas 
centers;  same  nade^f  work  as  in  university  clajsea. 

University  pays  local  teachers  and  also  gives  additloDal 
remuneration  to  university  teachers. 

University  instructors  in  charge  of  lectures  and  regular 
classes;  university  building  used  for  classes;  several 
classes  in  engineering  subjects  organised  in  Portland. 

Members  of  faculty  ofier  services;  receipts  go  to  depart- 
ment concerned;  instruction  corresponds  to  that  given 
in  regular  college  classes. 

A  few  such  classes  have  been  started,  diiefly  In  mami- 
f acturing  plants;  a  local  leader  is  chosen  and  some  one 
from  the  college  meets  the  class  occaskmally ,  or  teach- 
ers are  detailed  fh>m  the  faculty  by  semesters. 

Chiefly  classes  in  manufacturing  plants;  local  leaders 
chosen;  some  one  from  college  meets  with  class  ooc»- 
slcmally,  or  teachers  are  detailed  from  faculty  by 
semesters. 

Only  lecture  courses  similar  to  those  given  to  regular 
students  are  offered. 

Offers  short  course  in  highway  engineering. 

Same  instruction  as  that  offeroa  in  the  university; 
taught  by  university  instructors. 

Lecture  and  laboratory  courses  given  on  Saturday, 
primarily  for  teachers;  others  also  enroll. 

Provides  mstruction  through  (a)  regular  resident  and 
traveling  instructors,  (b)  specially  appointed  local 
instructors,  (c)  resident  instructors  sent  out;  1,493  of 
the  students  enrolled  are  regularly  registered  as  oor- 
respondence^tudy  studoits;  509  are  tau^t  in  State 
vocational  schools  by  university  teachers  using  ex- 
tension texts. 

Offers  to  conduct  local  classes,  providing  instruction  by 
local  instructors  or  by  sending  out  resident  instructors 
at  sdiedulBd  times. 


1  Intramural. 


*  Extramural. 


VII.  DEPARTMENTS   OF  DEBATING  AND  PUBLIC 

DISCUSSION. 


PAOKAGB  T.TBHABTE8. 


Departments  of  debating  and  public  discussion  have  been  organ- 
ized in  21  institutions.  More  than  half  of  these  prepare  and  distribute 
package  libraries.  The  work  in  many  cases  is  concerned  with  estab- 
lishing and  conducting  debating  leagues  among  the  high  schools  of 
the  State. 

University  of  California. — ^From  the  beginning  of  its  work,  in  July, 
1913,  until  December  31,  1913,  the  bureau  of  public  discussion  of  the 
University  of  California  served  132  communities  and  205  individuals; 
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214  bibliographies  and  97  briefs  were  sent  out;  the  number  of  miscel- 
laneous services  amounted  to  53.  Women's  clubs,  high  schools, 
parent-teacher  associations,  and  clubs  were  served;  and  four  classes 
oi^anized  for  study.  A  discussion  center  was  organized,  and  four 
lecture  courses  were  placed. 

College  of  Hawaii. — ^At  the  College  of  Hawaii  traveling  libraries  were 
organized  in  November,  1911,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  department 
of  public  instruction.  The  library  circuits  cover  the  large  rural  com- 
mimities,  and  the  material  in  the  libraries  is  largely  agricultural.  A 
Ubrary  r;mains  in  a  region  a  month  or  longer,  the  school  principal 
lending  books  to  teachers,  pupils,  and  others.  Each  library  consists  of 
about  25  books.  The  department  of  public  instruction  pays  trans- 
portation charges.  It  is  estunated  that  400  traveling  libraries,  about 
50  packages  to  individuals,  and  about  250  letters  of  information  were 
sent  out  during  1912-13;  14  localities  utilized  the  packages. 

Indiana  University. — ^At  the  Indiana  University  assistance  was 
given  to  sbc  high  schools.  Bibliographies  and  study-club  outlines  are 
prepared  by  the  department. 

University  of  Kansas. — ^The  department  of  the  University  of  Kansas 
is  known  as  the  Kansas  high  school  debating  league.  The  league  is 
practicaUy  self-supportmg.  The  following  bulletins  have  been  issued 
.in  the  debating  series:  (1)  Training  for  debating,  May,  1910;  an- 
nouncements of  the  Kansas  high  school  debating  league  for  1910-11 ; 
(2)  for  1911-12;  (3)  for  1912-13;  and  a  bulletin  on  The  Recall,  and 
announcements  of  the  Kansas  high  school  debating  league  for  1913-14. 
The  department  prepares  bibliographies  and  study  outlines,  and  pub- 
lications are  granted  free  to  persons  outside  the  State,  as  well  as  to 
citizens  of  the  State. 

The  University  of  Kansas  has  sent  out  since  the  organization  of 
this  department  4,737  package  libraries  and  2,369  packages.  From 
January  1  to  June  1,  1913,  it  sent  out  2,368  packages.  These  pack- 
ages contained  clippings,  magazine  articles,  and  Government  pam- 
phlets. The  material  was  sent  into  all  but  four  coimties  of  the  State. 
The  borrower  is  supposed  to  pay  the  postage  both  ways. 

Ottavxi  University  (Kansas). — ^The  extension  work  done  at  Ottawa 
University  is  centered  in  the  department  of  debating  and  discussion. 
One  person  is  employed  and  about  50  high  schools  are  served.  The 
department  expends  $50  for  books  and  periodicals.  Publications 
are  granted  free  of  charge  to  citizens  of  the  State  and  to  persons 
outside.  In  connection  with  its  department  of  debating  and  pubUc 
discussion,  the  University  of  Ottawa  prepared  package  libraries 
consisting  of  books  and  pamphlets  bearing  on  a  given  question  for 
debate;  50  packages  were  sent  out  during  the  last  year,  on  20  differ- 
ent subjects.  Transportation  is  paid  one  way  and  packages  are  lent 
outside  of  the  State. 
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University  of  Minnesota, — ^The  department  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota  is  ''not  separate."  Two  persons  are  employed  part  time, 
and  the  cost  of  the  department  is  S550.  Annual  bulletins  are  issued. 
The  titles  of  those  published  up  to  date  are:  Annual  Bulletin  of 
High  School  Debating  Leagues,  and  Debate  and  Public  Discussion. 

Mississippi,  Ohio,  and  New  Jersey. — ^Mississippi  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College,  Ohio  University,  and  Rutgers  CoU^e  each  em- 
ploy two  persons  in  their  respective  departments.  At  Mississippi 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  the  department  prepares  bibliog- 
raphies and  study  outlines.  Publications  are  supplied*free  of  charge 
both  to  the  citizens  of  the  State  and  to  persons  outside.  The  annual 
cost  of  the  department  at  Ohio  University  is  $2,600. 

University  of  North  Carolina. — ^The  work  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  is  proving  to  be  the  most  helpful  phase  of  extension  work  of 
the  university.  One  person  is  employed  in  the  department,  the 
expense  of  which  is  $750,  apportioned  as  follows:  $250  for  books  and 
periodicals  and  $500  for  office  force.  Two  bulletins  are  issued 
yearly.  Bibliographies  and  study  outlines  are  prepared  and  pub- 
lications are  sent  to  the  citizens  of  the  State,  who  must  pay  transpor- 
tation. The  University  of  North  Carolina  sent  out  263  packages  on 
150  subjects,  and  300  letters  of  information.  The  packages  contained 
books,  periodicals,  and  pamphlets,  and  the  borrowers  paid  the  postage 
both  ways. 

North  Dakota  AgricuUural  College. — ^At  North  Dakota  Agricultural 
College  the  department  of  debating  and  public  discussion  employs 
one  assistant  and  several  student  assistants;  450  package  libraries 
were  sent  to  people  in  the  State,  containing  10,000  articles;  170 
communities  were  served  by  the  department. 

University  of  Oklahoma. — ^The  University  of  Oklahoma  has  a 
department  of  debating  and  public  discussion  which  employs  four 
persons.  Tlio  annual  cost  of  the  department  \a  $3,500,  of  which 
$100  is  apportioned  for  books  and  periodicals.  The  department 
issues  10  bulletins  a  year.  The  titles  of  those  published  to  date  are: 
The  Income  Tax,  and  The  Initiative  and  Referendum.  Bibli- 
ographies and  study  outlines  are  prepared.  Publications  are  fur- 
nished free  to  the  citizens  of  the  State. 

University  of  Oregon. — One  instructor  is  employed  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon,  which  issues  annual  bulletins.  The  title  of  the 
bulletin  is  Oregon  High  School  Debating  League.  Bibliographies 
and  study-club  outlines  are  prepared,  and  publications  are  sup- 
plied free.  Nearly  all  the  package  library  work  of  the  University 
of  Oregon  is  done  through  the  Oregon  library  commission  at  Salem. 
The  university  occasionally  furnishes  correspondence  students  with 
reference  books,  and  sends  out  reference  books  to  accompany  study 
outlines. 
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University  of  Texas, — The  estimated  annual  cost  of  the  department 
of  debating  and  public  discussion  at  the  University  of  Texas  is 
$5,350.  The  department  issues  bulletins^  prepares  bibliographies 
and  study  outlines,  and  supplies  publications  free  of  charge  within 
the  State.  The  Debating  and  Declamation  League  of  Texas  Schools 
has  been  organized,  and  it  is  the  hope  of  the  division  to  assist  in 
developing  the  school  as  a  social  center  through  which  the  com- 
munity may  become  better  informed. 

University  of  Utah. — ^The  University  of  Utah  has  a  department 
of  debating  and  public  discussion  which  issues  yearly  bulletins  and 
prepares  bibliographies  and  package  libraries,  22  packages  being 
sent  out  last  year  to  organizations  and  3  to  individuals.  Packages 
are  lent  outside  of  the  State. 

University  of  Washington. — ^The  department  at  the  University  of 
Washington  employs  two  persons  and  expends  $2,700,  of  which 
$1,920  goes  for  the  office  force  and  $150  for  books  and  periodicals. 
The  following  bulletins  have  been  published:  State  Roads,  Recall 
of  Judges,  Single  Tax,  and  Manual  of  Debaters.  The  department 
prepares  bibliographies  and  study  outlines  and  supplies  citizens  of 
the  State  with  its  publications  free  of  chaise.  The  University  of 
Washington  extension  division  sends  out  package  libraries  in  con- 
nection with  the  University  library.  About  150  packages  were 
sent  out  on  12  subjects,  and  100  high  schools  were  aided  vnth  about 
1,700  articles. 

University  of  Wisconsin. — ^At  the  University  of  "Wisconsin  eight 
persons  are  employed  in  the  department  of  debating  and  public 
discussion.  Bulletins  are  issued,  bibliographies  and  study  outlines 
are  prepared,  and  publications  are  supplied  gratis  in  the  State.  To 
persons  outside  the  State  publications  are  sent  at  about  cost.  The 
department  has  about  310  volumes  in  its  library  and  has  a  clearing 
house  for  periodical  literature.  Besides  the  large  number  of  maga- 
zines and  other  periodicals  which  it  regularly  receives,  it  has  free 
access  to  the  legislative  reference  department,  the  State  historical 
library,  the  university  library,  and  the  city  library.  The  Wisconsin 
free  library  commission  and  those  in  charge  of  the  different  libraries 
cooperate  generously  in  this  work.  A  list  of  the  bulletins  published 
by  the  department  wiU  be  foimd  imder  the  title  "Publications." 

During  the  year  1912-13,  2,829  package  libraries  were  lent,  upon 
1,030  different  subjects.  These  went  to  347  different  localities. 
The  package  libraries  are  made  up  of  books,  pamphlets,  newspaper 
and  magazine  clippings.  Each  library  averages  about  40  articles; 
10,390  package  libraries  have  been  sent  out  by  the  department  since 
it  was  organized  in  1907. 
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Societies  and  institutions  to  which  package  libraries  were  loaned  by  the  Univeniiy  of 

Wisconsin. 


(July  1, 1912,  to  Jane  30, 1913.) 


I.  SoeietiM. 

1.  Am.  Soe.  of  Equity 

2.  Authors'  clubs 

8.  Beavers 

4.  Boys'  clubs 

5.  Boy  Scouts 

e.  Camp  Fire  Qirls 

7.  C.  O.  Odd  Fellows 

8.  Churches 

9.  Coop.  OTganixations 

10.  Daughters  Americau   Revo- 

lution  

11.  Epworth  Leagues 

12.  Onind  Army  Kepublic 

13.  Girls' clubs 

14.  Knights  of  Columbus 

15.  Knlmts  Templars 

10.  Men's  clubs 

17.  Missionary  societies 

18.  M.  W.I.C 

19.  Mothers' clubs 

20.  Parents' association 

21.  Prohibition  chib 

22.  Rural  schoota 

23.  Sunday  clubs 

24.  Social  centers 

25.  Suffrage  associations 

20.  Teachers' organisations 

27.  Temperance  organisations.... 

28.  Women'sclubs 

29.  W.C.T.  Unions 

30.  Working  girls'  clubs 

31.  Y.  M.  C.  Association 

32.  Y.  M.  Sodality  League 

33.  Y.  P.  Association 

34.  Y.  P.  Baptist  Union 

35.  Y.  P.  Christian  Union 

37.  Y.  P.  Union 

Total 


Num- 

Pack- 

ber. 

ages. 

1 

1 

1 

3 

9 

9 

2 

2 

2 

9 

1 

1 

3 

3 

10 

24 

1 

2 

4 

4 

3 

4 

1 

1 

3 

5 

3 

3 

1 

1 

37 

65 

4 

4 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

39 

71 

1 

4 

25 

51 

4 

0 

23 

27 

1 

1 

103 

405 

4 

5 

1 

5 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

305 

736 

1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
0. 
7. 
8. 
9. 


II.  EduaUhndlitutiiutions. 


Academies,  colleges  i 

County  agric.  and  ncnnal. 

High  schools 

Normal  scdiools 

Elementary  schools 

Rural  schools 

State  graded  schools 

University  of  Wisconsin. . . 
Miscellaneous: 

a.  Catholic  School 

6.  Deaf  School 

c.  Hillside  Home 

d.  Wis.  Library  School. . . 

e.  Military  Trade  School. 
/.  Stout  Institute 


Total. 


m.  MUcdUmeout. 

1.  Articles  for  publication.. 

2.  Business 

Correspondence  study . . . 

Officials 

Personal  information 

Public  addresses 


3. 
4. 
5. 
0. 


Total. 


SwntnoTff. 

1.  Societies 

II.  Educational  institutions. 
III.  Miscellaneous 


Total. 
No  returns. 


IV.  Libraries. 


21 

184 

116 

56 

244 

1,457 

7 

56 

15 

8 

16 

31 

06 

29 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

4 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

14 

340 


8 
4 
18 
17 
25 
21 


93 


305 

340 

93 


93 


1.903 


38 
6 
48 
24 
40 
36 


1S2 


1,908 
182 


2,821 

8 


177 


1  Ten  packages  borrowed  in  Wisconsin,  but  used  in  other  States. 

Summwy, 

I.  Number  of  package  libraries  lent 2,i 

II.  Subjects  upon  which  libraries  were  lent 1,G9D 

III.  Localities  where  libraries  were  lent 347 

rv.  Inquiries  answered  by  letters 1,112 


Subjects  on  which  the  greatest  number  of  package  libraries  u^rc  lent. 


Subjects. 


1.  Woman  suffrage 

2.  Wisconsin  (educational,  Governmental,  historical,  industrial,  legislative) 

3.  Income  tax 

4.  Immigration 

6.  Tarffl. 

6.  Schools  as  social  centers 

7.  Commission  government 

8.  Election  of  Senators 

9.  Conservation 

10.  Civic  improvement 

11.  Government  ownership  of  railroads 

12.  Parcel  post 

13.  Panama  Canal 

14.  Tuberculosis 

15.  Home  economics 

10.  Addams,  Jane 

17.  Incpeaae  of  Navy 


1912-13 


1911-12 


132 

215 

127 

84 

124 

104 

78 

65 

01 

33 

49 

36 

48 

1(B 

45 

35 

42 

44 

39 

33 

38 

26 

37 

57 

30 

32 

28 

11 

25 

22 

25 

18 

24 

14 
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Svhjects  on  which  the  greatut  number  of  package  libraries  were  lent — Continued. 


Subjects. 


18.  Trusts  and  cxnporatloDs 

19.  Industrial  education 

20.  Prison  reform 

21.  Recall 

22.  Child  labor 

23.  Philippine  independence 

24.  Capital  punishment 

25.  Intomailonal  peace 

26.  Minimum  wage 

27.  Playgrounds 

28.  Single  six-year  term  for  President 

29.  Municix)al  ownership 

30.  Aerial  navication 

31.  Negro  problem 

32.  Recall  of  judges 

33.  Socialism 

84.  Women's  club  programs 

35.  Rural  schools 

36.  Helen  Keller 

37.  Single  tax 

38.  Bird  protection 

39.  Modem  education 

40.  Boy  Scouts 

41.  Domestic  science  in  schools 

42.  Juvenile  courts 

43.  English  history 

44.  Panama  Canal  fortification 

45.  ThomasEdison 

46.  Panama  Canal  tolls 

47.  Open-air  schools 

48.  Motion  pictures 

49.  Luther  Burbank 

60.  Sane  Fourth 

51.  Initiative  and  referendum 


1912-13 


1911-12 


23 

43 

21 

19 

21 

15 

20 

31 

19 

22 

18 

6 

17 

29 

17 

17 

17 

17 

16 

16 

1 

15 

26 

15 

12 

15 

7 

15 

42 

15 

10 

14 

1 

13 

22 

13 

6 

13 

9 

13 

5 

13 

5 

12 

13 

12 

10 

12 

13 

12 

2 

12 

5 

11 

2 

11 

2 

10 

9 

10 

3 

10 

5 

9 

3 

34 

65 

Vni.  GENERAL  WELFARE  WORK. 

General  welfare  work  is  so  varied  in  character  and  is  carried  on  by 
different  colleges  and  universities  in  such  number  and  variety  of  ways 
that  classification  is  difficult.  Various  phases  of  the  work — as  the 
work  for  municipalities,  civic  and  social  center  development,  health 
instruction,  and  child  welfare — are  grouped  here  and  discussed  as  a 
whole  in  connection  with  each  institution,  regardless  of  whether  or 
not  they  are  under  one  general  management.  Li  actual  work,  it  is 
important  that  each  phase  of  welfare  activity  should  have  its  own 
organization  and  head,  and  that  the  various  suborganizations  should 
be  responsible  to  the  head  of  the  main  department.  Li  this  way, 
the  union  of  forces  so  necessary  in  welfare  campaigns  may  be  assured, 
and  possibilities  of  a  duplication  of  work  may  be  lessened. 

Li  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  welfare  work  of  xmiversity  exten- 
sion is  based  upon  the  theory  that  there  is  a  large  field  of  human 
interests,  specifically  social  in  their  nature,  which  is  not  covered  by 
any  other  pubHc  educational  agency.  Such  interests  are  those  of 
health,  municipal  affairs,  a  public  forum  under  the  control  of  the 
public  and  supported  by  public  taxes,  the  music  interests  of  a  com- 
munity, the  promotion  of  the  economic  prosperity  of  the  small  town 
which  can  not  hire  a  professional  expert  in  development  and  other- 
wise "hath  no  helper."  Many  other  topics  might  be  mentioned,  but 
these  are  typical  and  are  the  more  easily  organized  and  directed. 
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Arizona. — ^Lectures  on  civic  adornment  are  given  at  the  University 
of  Arizona,  and  a  public  health  campaign  has  been  started. 

Cdlifomia. — ^The  University  of  California  has  issued  a  bulletin 
making  preliminary  announcement  of  the  bureau  of  municipal  refer- 
ence, with  a  secretary  in  charge,  which  is  to  place  at  the  diq>osal  of 
the  cities  of  the  State  every  resource  of  the  university  which  may 
be  of  aid  in  raising  their  standard  of  govenmient.  A  municipal 
reference  library  is  being  collected.  Experts  on  municipal  matters 
will  consult  with  city  officials  through  the  offices  of  this  bureiiu. 

Colorado. — ^At  the  University  of  Colorado  there  is  a  municipal 
reference  bureau,  not  yet  fully  organized,  but  prepared  to  answer 
inquiries  on  problems  of  local  government  and  to  make  investigations 
and  reports  upon  specific  subjects.  The  imiversity  publishes  bulle- 
tins on  municipal  subjects,  drafts,  ordinances  and  regulations,  co- 
operates with  public  officials,  and  offers  instruction  and  assistance 
on  public  health  problems.  Lectiu'ers  on  civic  subjects  are  sent  out, 
and  a  State  municipal  conference  will  be  held.  Although  there  is  no 
bureau  of  social  center  development,  this  work  is  undertaken  through 
bulletins,  consultations  by  mail,  and  field  service.  No  legal  provision 
has  been  made  for  the  use  of  the  public  school  buildings  for  free  dis- 
cussion of  public  questions.  A  course  is  given  in  playgroxmd  or 
recreation  development,  and  crusades  or  campaigns  in  the  interest  of 
public  health  are  promoted. 

Indiana, — ^Indiana  University  responds  to  any  inquiries  concerning 
matters  relating  to  food,  hygiene,  and  sanitation,  to  discoveries 
affecting  the  prevention  and  cure  of  diseases,  to  economic,  political, 
and  social  questions,  to  problems  of  general  and  special  education, 
to  conservation  of  resources,  highways,  municipal  problems,  civic 
improvement,  and  to  music  and  art.  The  university  has  a  municipal 
reference  bureau  which  is  conducted  in  connection  with  the  State 
legislative  and  adnunistrative  reference  bureau.  Material  is  gathered 
on  mimicipal  and  State  questions;  Gk)vemment  reports,  charters, 
and  other  city  government  matter  are  collected.  Inquiries  from 
public  officials  and  other  citizens  a^e  answered,  and  the  bureau  is 
prepared  to  draft  ordinances.  Lecturers  on  civic  subjects  are  sent 
out,  and  courses  of  instruction  for  city  officials  on  municipal  govern- 
ment are  offered.  In  cooperation  with  the  State  library,  provision 
is  to  be  made  for  the  establishment  of  a  municipal  reference  library 
for  the  use  of  all  the  citizens  of  the  State,  but  especially  of  municipal 
officials. 

Iowa. — ^lowa  State  College  prepares  exhibits  on  health  and  other 
subjects,  conducts  community  institutes  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
animal  health  topics  and  regulation  of  city  milk  supply,  conducts 
baby  health  contests,  and  organizes  boys'  and  girls'  clubs  for  study 
and  recreation.    Localities  pay  the   traveling  expenses   of   those 
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conducting  the  institutes.  Through  juvenile  club  and  garden  work, 
and  home  economics  for  women,  the  college  assists  in  town  and 
city  betterment.  Work  is  done  along  the  line  of  social-center 
development.  Bulletins  are  issued,  consultation  is  offered  by 
mail,  and  field  service  for  investigation  and  conference  is  furnished. 
There  is  a  special  course  offered  in  commimity  organization,  and 
a  special  instructor  is  sent  to  visit  locaUties  and  help  organize  social- 
center  work.  Suggestions  and  programs  for  the  general  use  of 
civic  hohdays  and  festival  celebrations  are  furnished,  and  in  some 
cases,  speakers.  Special  campaigns  are  conducted  on  such  subjects 
as  tuberculosis,  sanitary  milk,  animal  diseases,  and  insect  pests. 
It  is  permissible  to  use  the  pubhc  schoolhouses  for  free  public 
discussion.  The  college  has  a  municipal  reference  bureau  in  process 
of  development,  which  is  planning  to  fulfill  the  various  activities 
of  such  an  organization. 

Eansds. — ^Tlie  work  of  the  mtmicipal  reference  bureau  is  considered 
the  most  helpful  phase  of  extension  work  at  the  university  of  Kansas. 
The  head  of  the  municipal  reference  bureau  is  the  secretary  treasurer 
of  the  League  of  Kansas  Mimicipahties  which  is  composed  of  85 
of  the  cities  and  towns  of  Kansas.  The  bureau  gathers  information 
necessary  to  answer  questions  on  municipal  matters,  make  special 
investigations  and  reports,  draft  ordinances,  and  send  out  experts 
for  advice  and  consultation.  Lectures  are  offered  on  civic  subjects, 
and  a  course  on  municipal  government.  Bulletins  are  issued  and 
distributed.  A  bureau  of  social-center  development  has  been  estab- 
lished. The  work  is  carried  on  through  the  departments  of  pubUc 
speaking  and  poUtical  science.  Legal  provision  has  been  made  for 
the  use  of  pubhc  schools  for  free  pubUc  discussion. 

Massachusetts. — ^Although  Clark  University,  at  Worcester,  has 
no  organized  extension  courses,  it  does  extensive  welfare  work. 
Subnormal  children  not  only  from  the  Worcester  schools,  but  also 
from  a  distance,  are  tested,  and  practical  suggestions  are  made  for 
their  regimen  and  education.  Hundreds  of  letters  in  regard  to 
individual  children  are  answered  yearly.  Nearly  everything  in  the 
pedagogical  museum,  the  content  of  which  is  valued  at  about  $12,000, 
is  freely  lent  to  local  teachers.  .  A  score  of  very  specific  researches 
into  local  social  conditions  have  been  made.  An  information  depart- 
ment on  child-welfare  institutions  where  knowledge  may  be  gained 
of  over  100  types  of  these  institutions  is  maintained  at  con- 
siderable expense.  The  university  also  participates  in  exhibits 
and  organizes  conferences,  open  to  the  pubhc,  at  which  the  best 
possible  experts  are  brought  together.  Very  successful  campaigns 
against  flies  and  mosquitoes,  and  others  of  similar  order,  have  been 
conducted  during  successive  summers.    Campaigns  for  the  conserva- 
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tion  of  toads  and  the  improvement  of  vacant  lots  have  met  with 
much  favor,  enlisting  the  school  children,  from  the  lower  grades 
up  through  the  high  school. 

Michigan. — ^The  University  of  Michigan  through  the  municipal 
and  sanitary  work  of  the  engineering  and  medical  departments 
assists  in  civic  betterment.  The  imiversity  offers  instruction  and 
prepares  exhibits  on  health  and  other  municipal  subjects,  offers 
consultation  by  mail,  issues  bulletins,  fiurmshes  field  service  for 
investigations  and  conferences,  and  conducts  public-health  cam- 
paigns. 

Olivet  College  assists  in  public-welfare  work  by  the  promotion  of 
interest  in  such  questions  as  water,  milk,  pure  food,  sewage,  public 
health,  and  child  study. 

Minnesota. — ^At  the  University  of  Minnesota  the  municipal 
reference  bureau  is  in  the  process  of  organisuition.  Charters,  ordi- 
nances, and  reports  are  collected,  questions  answered;  there  is 
cooperation  with  public  officials,  and  experts  and  lecturers  on  civic 
questions  are  sent  out.  Connection  is  made  and  assistance  given 
to  municipalities  through  a  league  of  municipalities.  Although 
there  is  no  bureau  of  social-center  development,  a  person  is  employed 
as  adviser  to  assist  in  this  work;  bulletins  are  issued,  consultation 
c^ered  through  correspondence,  and  field  service  is  f\u-nished. 

Mississippi. — ^Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 
prepares  exhibits  at  fairs  on  health  and  kindred  subjects,  conducts 
commimity  institutes  dealing  with  the  regulation  of  water  and  milk 
supply,  and  with  the  disposal  of  sewage,  and  contributes  to  campaigns 
in  the  interest  of  public  health. 

Missouri.^-The  directors  of  the  school  of  social  economy  and  the 
head  worker  of  the  social-service  department  connected  with  Wash- 
ington University  Hospital  perform  the  social-welfare  work  of  that 
institution.  Instruction  and  assistance  are  given  in  pubUc-health 
problems,  and  exhibits  are  prepared. 

New  Jersey. — Rutgers  College  offers  instruction,  assistance,  and 
campaigns  in  the  interest  of  public  health,  and  also  plans  and  sug- 
gestions for  playgroimd  equipment.  Provision  has  been  made  by 
legislative  enactment  for  the  use  of  public-school  buildings  for 
public  discussion. 

North  Dakota. — ^The  University  of  North  Dakota  has  two  public- 
health  exhibits.  Public-health  and  social-welfare  institutes  are  held 
at  a  cost  of  $175  for  a  two-day  institute.  Assistance  is  given  to 
cities  and  towns  through  bulletins,  advice^  field  service,  and  through 
a  course  in  playground  or  recreation  leadership. 

Ohio. — ^At  Ohio  University  the  work  of  the  bureau  of  social-center 
development  is  in  the  hands  of  a  faculty  commitee,  and  lectures  are 
given  by  faculty  members  under  the  auspices  of  the  Men  and  Reli- 
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gion  Forward  Movement.  Field  service  is  furnished  for  investigation 
and  conferences.  Legal  enactment  provides  for  the  use  of  public- 
school  buildings  for  free  public  discussion.  Special  campaigns  are 
conducted  in  the  interest  of  public  health. 

PubUc-welf  are  work  done  by  the  University  of  Cincinnati  is  very 
extensive.  Every  department  and  school  of  the  university  exists 
for  the  purpose  of  serving  the  people  of  the  city  and  community,  as 
well  as  for  the  intramural  service  to  resident  students.  The  depart- 
ment of  social  science  is  in  close  touch  with  the  various  charity 
organizations,  settlements,  etc.,  of  the  city,  and  has  organized  a 
coimcil  of  charities,  intended  to  be  a  sort  of  clearing  house,  and  also 
conducts  a  '^ confidential  exchange."  An  antituberculosis  league 
devotes  its  energies  not  only  to  reHef  but  also  to  prevention,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  faculty  of  the  medical  college,  which  also 
serves  in  the  hospitals  and  cooperates  with  the  health  board,  the 
students  doing  much  of  its  laboratory  work;  also  employs  clinical 
instructors,  who  carry  on  a  number  of  public  dispensaries,  which 
treat  some  20,000  cases  a  year.  Various  branch  climes  are  held  in 
different  parts  of  the  city,  where  milk  is  dispensed,  and  physicians 
and  nurses  instruct  mothers  how  to  feed  and  care  for  their  children. 
A  fund  has  been  raised  for  free  ice  and  for  pure  milk  at  a  minimum 
price.  On  the  university  grounds  is  a  model  home  garden,  and 
instructors  are  employed  jointly  by  the  board  of  education  and  the 
university  to  instruct  teachers  to  supervise  school  gardens  in  connec- 
tion with  schools  and  children's  gardens  in  vacant  lots.  About  one 
hundred  teachers  are  at  work  in  this  way.  A  school  garden  fair  is 
held  at  the  university. 

The  department  of  psychology  conducts  a  laboratory  for  the 
investigation  of  defective  and  retarded  children  discovered  in  the 
public  schools.  A  special  school  for  defectives  and  another  for 
retarded  or  over-age  children  have  been  established  as  results  of 
this  work.  The  professor  of  psychology  has  laid  plans  for  a  psycho- 
logical, educational,  physical,  and  economic  study  of  the  children 
applying  at  the  superintendent's  office  for  permission  to  leave  school 
and  go  to  work.  The  teachers'  college  cooperates  with  a  kindergarten 
training  school  and  its  department  of  household  economics.  The 
department  of  physical  education  does  cooperative  work  with 
similar  departments  in  the  public  schools  and  gives  assistance  in 
the  development  of  playgrounds  and  playground  instruction,  organ- 
izing school  contests  held  upon  the  university  athletic  field.  The 
department  of  political  science  has  rooms  in  City  Hall,  beside  the 
city  council,  for  a  municipal  reference  library,  which  receives  an 
appropriation  of  S5,000  and  does  the  usual  work  of  such  a  library. 
Two  persons  in  charge  give  entire  time  to  this  work.  Professors 
and  instructors  in  the  political  science  department  and  the  advanced 
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or  graduate  students  do  a  great  deal  of  the  work.  While  not  con- 
nected with  the  university,  the  legislative  reference  bureau  of  the 
State  of  Ohio  was  organized  under  its  auspices.  A  university  pro- 
fessor was  called  to  Columbus  to  organize  this  bureau  and  still  has 
the  direction  of  it. 

At  Miami  University  the  social-welfare  work  is  undertaken  m 
connection  with  the  department  of  sociology,  and  is  promoted 
through  playground  associations,  health  exhibits,  and  a  reading- 
room  social  center.  The  municipal  reference  bureau  is  in  embryo. 
Information  bearing  on  problems  of  local  government  is  collected, 
inquiries  are  answered,  and  lecturers  on  civic  subjects  are  sent  out. 

Olcldhoma. — ^At  the  University  of  Oklahoma  this  phase  of  work  is 
in  the  proT^ess  of  development.  Instruction  and  assistance  are 
offered  in  public-health  questions  and  exhibits  are  prepared  on 
health  subjects.  City  and  town  promotion  is  aided  through  lectures 
and  bulletins.  Field  service  and  consultation  by  mail  are  offered  to 
citizens  interested  in  social  center  development  and  at  the  univer- 
sity in  community  oi^anization  or  social-center  development.  The 
use  of  school  buildings  for  public  discussion  has  not  been  legalized. 

Oregon. — ^The  University  of  Oregon  has  established  a  bureau  of 
social-center  development  with  an  adviser  or  secretary  to  promote 
and  assist  in  social-center  work.  Consultation  is  offered  by  mail, 
and  field  service  is  furnished  for  investigations  and  conferences. 
Legislative  enactment  has  provided  for  the  use  of  school  buildings 
for  free  public  discussion. 

The  committee  on  cooperation  in  civic  affairs  takes  charge  of  the 
welfare  work  at  Reed  CoUege.  Courses  in  civic  betterment  and 
exhibits  are  offered.  In  May,  1913,  a  three-day  conference  on  the 
conservation  of  human  life  was  held.  All  meetings  and  exhibits  are 
open  to  the  public.  Such  subjects  as  parks  and  playgrounds,  condi- 
tions of  labor,  rural  and  city  life  problems,  school  and  personal 
hygiene,  pure  water,  food,  and  drugs  were  treated.  Extension 
course  is  arranged  for  the  civic  progress  circles  of  Oregon,  consisting 
of  12  lectures  on  Government  and  political  problems  by  the  pro- 
fessor of  economics  and  sociology.  The  lectures  are  followed  by 
conferences  or  discussion.  Other  coiurses  comprise  a  lecture  on 
hygiene  and  morals  and  primarily  for  new  voters  a  course  of  six 
lectures  on  *^The  voter  and  the  city  of  Portland.''  These  lectures 
aire  illustrated  and  treat  municipal  topics. 

Pennsylvania. — ^At  Pennsylvania  State  College  the  welfare  work 
consists  in  cooperation  with  city  officials,  offering  assistance  in  the 
solution  of  market  problems,  food  supply,  lighting,  sanitation,  pure 
food,  community  improvements,  etc.  Experts  and  specialists  lee- 
tiu'e  and  advise. 
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At  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  the  welfare  work  is  undertaken 
in  connection  with  the  school  of  economics.  The  university  has  a 
course  in  playground  or  recreation  leadership;  plans  and  suggestions 
are  furnished  for  playground  equipment.  Through  lectures  and 
advice  assistance  is  given  citizens  interested  in  social-H^enter  devel- 
opment. Exhibits  are  prepared  on  health  and  other  subjects,  and 
some  work  is  done  along  the  line  of  community  institutes. 

Rhode  Island. — ^Rhode  Island  State  College  assists  in  town  and  city 
improvement  through  lectures  and  cooperation  with  the  League  of 
Improvement  Societies  in  Khode  Island. 

Tennessee. — ^At  Fisk  University  extension  work  is  carried  on  in 
connection  with  the  national  league  on  urban  conditions  among 
negroes,  and  the  work  is  administered  through  the  department  of 
social  science.  The  university  has  a  social  center  in  cooperation 
with  another  institution.  Lines  of  instruction  are  developing.  The 
$1,300  used  to  run  the  social-center  house  this  year  was  raised  inde- 
pendently of  the  university  budget. 

Texas. — ^The  University  of  Texas  extension  department  is  planning 
welfare  work  through  its  various  divisions,  namely,  public  welfare, 
home  welfare,  public  lectures,  and  child  welfare.  The  division  of 
public  welfare  offers  its  services  to  the  people  of  the  State  through 
lectures,  field  service,  expert  advice,  eidiibits,  bulletins,  and  corre- 
spondence. Social-center  development  is  promoted  through  the  divi- 
sion of  information  and  exhibits. 

Washington. — ^The  foundation  for  a  bureau  of  social-center  devel- 
opment has  been  laid  at  the  University  of  Washington;  consultation 
by  mail  is  furnished  and  field  service  is  offered  for  investigation  and 
conferences.    A  bulletin  on  the  social  and  civic  center  has  been  issued. 

Under  the  department  of  community  service  a  bureau  of  municipal 
and  legislative  reference  is  maintained  with  a  competent  man  in 
charge.  Its  work  is  to  assemble  accurate  data  on  all  questions  with 
which  the  legislators  and  administrative  officials  of  the  State  have 
to  deal  and  to  supply  this  information,  digested  and  systematized, 
when  it  is  needed.  During  the  legislative  session,  by  request  of  the 
legislature,  the  chief  of  the  biu*eau  is  at  the  capitol  to  assist  in  the 
preparation  of  measures.  Hia  office  at  the  university  is  open  to  public 
officials.  State  and  mucinipal,  at  all  times. 

Wisconsin. — For  this  work  five  bureaus  have  been  organized  in 
the  welfare  department  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin:  The  munici- 
pal reference  bureau,  the  civic  and  social  center  bureau,  the  health 
instruction  biu^eau,  the  bureau  of  community  music,  and  the  biu*eau 
of  visual  instruction. 

The  municipal  reference  bureau  serves  as  a  bureau  of  information 
for  the  city  officials  of  the  State  and  for  citizens  interested  in  the 
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solution  of  municipal  problems.  It  collects  data  and  information 
on  all  subjects  of  municipal  government — ^pavements,  sew^^,  watw- 
works,  street  lighting,  dust  prevention,  garbage  collections,  sanitar 
tion,  etc. — and  makes  this  information  available  to  those  who  can 
utilize  it.  It  collects  citj  ordinances  and  reports  and  is  prepared 
to  ^ve  advice  and  information;  to  draft  and  submit  model  ordinances 
on  the  various  subjects  of  municipal  regulation,  such  as  the  censor- 
ship of  moving-picture  films,  building  codes,  and  the  handling  and 
sale  of  milk.  It  answers  inquiries  and  makes  spedal  investigations 
and  reports  for  specific  subjects,  such  as  commission  government, 
the  citj-manager  plan,  municipal  fire  insurance,  and  uniform  ao- 
counting,  and  publishes  these  in  reference  bulletins. 

In  addition  to  serving  as  a  bureau  of  information,  it  acts  as  a 
clearing  house  or  reference  department  in  bringing  the  specialist  and 
experts  of  the  State  into  cooperation  with  local  officials  in  an  effort 
to  make  local  government  more  efficient.  To  this  end  it  cooperates 
with  the  various  commissions  at  the  capitol,  the  pubHc  utility  com- 
mission, the  tax  commission,  and  the  board  of  health,  and  with  the 
various  departments  of  the  university,  the  engineering  department, 
law  department,  etc.  In  this  way  it  is  able  to  place  at  the  disposal 
of  the  city  official  the  advice  and  opinion  of  experts  on  practically 
every  problem  with  which  he  is  confronted.  Where  personal  inves- 
tigations or  examinations  upon  the  ground  are  necessary,  the  bureau, 
through  the  civil  engineering  department  of  the  extension  division, 
is  able  to  send  out  a  municipal  and  sanitary  en^eer  to  make  the 
necessary  survey.  Thus,  if  a  small  city  is  planning  to  install  a  water 
system  and  calls  upon  the  bureau  for  assistance,  it  can  send  out  an 
hydraulic  engineer,  to  give  advice  and  work  out  the  best  possible 
solution  of  the  problem. 

The  civic  and  social  center  bureau  is  devoted  to  developing  and 
improving  the  life  of  the  community  by  making  the  schoolhouses 
centers  where  the  people  can  meet  together  to  discuss  their  common 
problems  and  promote  a  commimity  conscience  upon  public  ques- 
tions, as  well  as  develop  a  feeling  of  social  unity  through  acquaintance 
and  fellowship. 

The  recognition,  practically  universal,  that  the  public's  school- 
houses  and  grounds  may,  should,  and  are  to  be  fully  used  as  com- 
mimity centers  for  adults  and  youth,  as  well  as  for  children,  is  the 
reason  for  this  bureau;  to  furnish  to  the  State  specific  information, 
assistance,  and  expert  advice  upon  how  the  full  value  of  this  existing 
public  equipment  may  be  conserved  is  its  work.  At  the  session  of 
the  legislature  following  the  establishment  of  this  bureau,  the  basic 
provision  for  State-wide  social  center  development  was  embodied 
in  the  law  which  directs  school  boards  to  make  provision,  without 
charge  and  without  interference,  for  the  convenient  use  of  school- 
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houses  as  community  forums  wherever  the  proper  organization  of  the 
citizenship  is  formed  for  this  use.  In  the  first  two  years  of  this 
bureau's  service,  about  100  per  cent  increase  was  made  in  the  use  of 
schoolhouses  throughout  the  State,  as  polling  places,  civic  forums, 
lecture  centers,  branch  public  libraries,  and  recreation  places.  In 
September,  1913,  a  uniform  plan  of  organization  and  a  season's  pro- 
gram of  community  meetmgs,  issued  by  this  bureau,  was  adopted  in 
139  communities  in  various  parts  of  the  State.  In  this  program, 
which  is  supplemented  by  the  furnishing  of  material  for  each  meeting, 
is  a  series  of  festival  celebrations,  Halloween,  Thanksgiving,  Christ- 
mas, and  other  holiday  suggestions;  a  series  of  meetings  upon  nar 
tional  topics  of  present  interest;  a  series  of  meetings  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  constitutional  amendments  upon  which  the  people  of 
Wisconsin  are  to  vote  at  the  next  election;  and  a  series  of  meetings 
devoted  to  local  community  problems.  Prominent  in  this  last  series 
is  the  consideration  by  the  people  in  each  community  of  their  own 
social  center  opportunities  and  the  economy  of  engaging  a  responsible 
civic  secretary  and  otherwise  providing  for  those  uses  of  the  com- 
munity building  vrhich  can  not  be  had  without  increased  public 
investment. 

The  health  instruction  biu'eau  is  devoted  to  the  dissemination  of 
information  as  to  matters  of  public  and  personal  health,  in  the 
belief  that  what  is  needed  chiefly  in  a  matter  which  touches  people 
so  intimately  and  vitally  as  health  is  information  to  displace  igno- 
rance. 

Traveling  exhibits  have  been  gathered  and  are  displayed  at  insti- 
tutes, fairs,  conventions,  schools,  libraries,  etc.  General  and  utili- 
tarian information  is  offered  through  easily  comprehended  charts, 
models,  photographs,  cartoons,  catch  phrases,  stereopticon,  and  cine- 
matograph. Bulletins  on  infant  mortality  and  care  of  the  baby, 
preventable  disease  in  general,  rural  hygiene,  insanity  and  con- 
tributory diseases  are  in  course  of  preparation.  This  program  will 
be  extended  as  rapidly  as  means  permit.  Nearly  one-half  of  all  Wis- 
consin newspapers  have  requested  and  are  being  furnished  with  a 
Weekly  Press  Bulletin  service  on  questions  of  personal  and  public 
hygiene.  Popular  lectures  are  given  as  a  part  of  general  lecture 
courses  or  independently.  Through  the  correspondence-study  de- 
partment, courses  for  mothers  upon  care  of  children,  and  for  health 
oflicers  upon  principles  and  practices  of  sanitation,  are  offered.  Cor- 
respondence is  conducted  upon  general  and  personal  problems. 
This  bureau  cooperates  with  civic,  technical,  and  educational  organi- 
zations, and  public  officials,  etc.,  in  investigations,  conferences,  edu- 
cational campaigns,  etc.  Briefly,  an  attempt  is  made  to  give  the 
general  public,  in  practical  form,  that  information  upon  which 
personal  and. public  health  depends. 
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The  bureau  of  community  music  proceeds  on  the  theory  that  every 
commxmity  has  lying  waste  musical  talent  which  only  awaits  de- 
velopment, and  that  nothing  so  promotes  a  sense  of  social  f  dlowship, 
so  appeals  to  the  best  in  individuals,  as  music.  A  method  of  social 
expression,  which  from  the  earliest  himian  groupings  has  played  so 
great  a  part  in  social  development,  can  not  be  neglected  in  any  scheme 
for  promoting  the  general  welfare.  That  its  power  still  remains  is 
shown  by  music's  hold  on  folk  who  have  cultivated  this  cultural 
activity,  such  as  the  Welsh,  the  Germans,  and  the  Scandinavians. 

The  bureau  of  community  music  endeavors,  in  the  first  place,  to 
spread  the  use  of  music  throughout  the  State.  This  work  is  pri- 
marily group  or  class  stimulation;  and  organization  in  the  second 
place  is  to  reach  the  individual.  This  is  done  through  correspondence 
courses  in  music,  dealing  with  the  history  of  music,  appreciation, 
technical  courses^  in  harmony,  public  school  music,  and  means  of 
directing  community  music.  Up  to  the  present  time  it  has  been  the 
chief  endeavor  of  the  bureau  to  make  the  people  of  the  State  ac- 
quainted with  their  new  opportunity.  To  this  end,  addresses  have 
been  given  throughout  the  State,  articles  on  community  music  are 
published  in  magazines  and  newspapers,  and  a  bulletin  is  issued.  A 
pamphlet  of  18  songs  has  been  prepared,  which  wiU  be  put  out  by  a 
half-dozen  publishers  of  music,  with  a  view  to  having  the  songs  used 
throughout  the  United  States.  Community  choruses  have  been 
organized  in  several  cities  in  the  State. 

Although  the  extension  division,  for  several  years,  has  been  lending 
lantern  slides,  moving-picture  films,  and  other  illustrative  material 
to  schools  and  other  organizations,  it  is  only  recently  that  a  bureau 
of  visual  instruction  has  been  organized  and  a  man  put  at  its  head. 

The  purposes  of  this  bureau  are:  (a)  To  make  a  thorough  and  sys- 
tematic study  of  all  the  various  materials  that  may  legitimately  be 
employed  in  illustrative  teaching,  or  in  instruction  through  the 
medium  of  the  eye;  and  (b)  to  devise  and  organize  plans  for  placing 
such  illustrative  material  within  easy  and  constant  reach  of  all 
the  schools  and  other  social  organizations  of  the  State. 

The  plans  already^  formulated  involve  the  following  features : 

1 .  The  accumulation  of  a  very  carefully  selected  library  of  educa- 
tional lantern  slides  to  be  lent  to  the  schools  of  the  State  for  use  in 
connection  with  the  regular  class  work  of  the  schools.  These  slides 
will,  to  some  extent,  be  purchased  wherever  available;  but  for  iiie 
most  part  will  be  made  in  the  department,  which  is  being  fitted  up 
with  all  the  appliances  and  materials  necessary  for  the  best  results 
in  this  line. 

2.  It  is  recognized  that  the  motion  picture,  which  has  thus  far  been 
a  means  primarily  of  entertainment  and  amusement,  has  vast  educar 
tional  possibihties,  and  should  be  brought  into  regular  use  in  all 
departments  of  school  work  from  the  grades  to  the  university.     To 
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that  end  there  is  being  secured  a  collection  of  educational  films  to 
lend  to  schools  and  social  centers  throughout  the  State  wherever 
provision  in  the  way  of  machines,  etc.,  is  made  for  the  profitable  use 
of  such  films. 

The  biu'eau  will  keep  in  close  touch  with  such  communities,  and 
stands  ready  to  render  every  assistance,  both  by  correspondence  and 
by  personal  visits,  to  the  end  of  securing  the  most  thorough  and 
efficient  organization  of  this  new  line  of  work  in  the  schools  which 
imdertake  it. 

3.  Recognizing  that  to  entertain  the  people  properly  is  one  of  the 
most  important  functions  of  modem  education,  it  is  proposed  to 
provide  for  free  use  throughout  the  State  sets  of  slides  and  films 
on  somewhat  popular  subjects,  and  with  manuscript  readings  and 
lectures,  'travelogues,"  suitable  for  more  or  less  formal  evening 
meetings,  where  all  the  people  of  a  community  or  center  can  meet  for 
enjoyment,  recreation,  and  profit. 

4.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  this  bureau  will  serve  as  a  clearing 
house  and  a  source  of  information  concerning  all  other  sorts  of  material 
properly  coming  within  its  scope,  such  as  pictures,  plates,  cabinet 
collections^  microscope  slides,  working  material  in  the  various 
sciences,  etc.,  the  aim  being  to  serve  the  schools  and  the  people  as 
fully  and  efficiently  as  possible,  together  with  that  very  distinct 
economy  that  must  attend  upon  and  result  from  a  carefully  conducted 
centralized  organization. 

Moreover,  the  welfare  department  is  devoting  its  energies  to  the 
development  of  other  welfare  fields,  which  are  not  yet  so  definitely 
limited.  For  example,  the  struggle  born  of  recent  commercial  and 
industrial  expansion  in  a  new  coimtry  like  America  presses  with 
pecuUar  stress  upon  the  smaller  communities.  On  the  economic 
welfare  of  these  commxmities  depends  ultimately  much  of  the  social, 
rehgious,  and  educational  welfare.  Therefore,  the  secretary  of  this 
department  devotes  as  much  of  his  time  as  possible  to  the  problems 
of  community  development.     Everywhere  it  is  called  for. 

All  of  these  bureaus  have  been  combined  in  the  presentation  of 
i  truth  upon  one  or  two  topics  in  what  are  called  community  institutes, 
social  service  institutes,  and  welfare  exhibits.  The  former  are  three 
or  four  day  meetings  at  high  pressure  to  bring  to  a  focus  the  commu- 
nity consciousness  upon  its  most  pressing  problems.  The  endeavor  is 
to  fit  the  program  for  this  institute  to  two  or  three  of  the  most  pressing 
problems  of  a  conmnmity,  and  produce  such  a  vivid  impression  that 
permanent  results  may  be  seen  in  the  community  itself  taking  up 
active  measures  for  the  solution  of  its  problems  under  the  inspiration 
and  suggestion  of  experts  furnished  by  the  extension  division. 

The  social  service  institute  is  adapted  to  work  in  the  larger  cities 
where  specifically  social  service  training  is  demanded,  such  as  training 
for  service  in  connection  with  the  relief  of  poverty,  social  service  in 
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hospitals,  and  the  treatment  of  the  problem  of  juvenile  delinquency 
and  its  prevention. 

The  community  exhibit  is  intended  to  emphasize  but  one  topic,  such 
as  health.  The  programs  center  about  an  exhibit  which  is  devoted 
to  one  topic  alone.  Addresses  are  supplemented  by  explanation  of 
the  exhibit,  working  models,  stereopticon  lectures,  and  moving  pic- 
tures. 

The  college  of  agriculture  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  throu^ 
the  department  of  agricidtiu'al  economics,  seeks  to  serve  rural 
Wisconsin  by  furnishing  information  relative  to  farmhouse  conven- 
iences, such  as  running  water  in  the  kitchen  and  power  appliances 
in  the  home.  By  bulletins,  personal  letters,  and  State-wide  lectures, 
rural  communities  are  encouraged  to  develop  neighborhood  clubs, 
women's  clubs,  and  farmers'  clubs;  and  rural  churches  are  advised 
in  regard  to  meeting  the  commimity  social  needs.  Buildings  for 
social  purposes  in  the  country  are  promoted  where  needed.  Confer- 
ences on  rural  life  problems  are  aided  and  rural  surveys  of  social  con- 
ditions are  directed. 

The  following  institutions  promote  the  growth  and  use  of  the  dis- 
trict school  libraries  by  adults  as  well  as  by  children:  Colorado 
Agricultural  College,  Iowa  State  College,  Rutgers  College,  Reed  Col- 
lege, Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas,  the  University 
of  Texas,  and  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

As  has  been  shown,  there  are  well-established  municipal  reference 
bureaus  at  the  Universities  of  Cincinnati,  Kansas,  Washington,  and 
Wisconsin;  while  at  Iowa  State  College,  Iowa  University,  and  the 
University  of  Minnesota  such  bureaus  are  newly  organized.  Many 
other  colleges  and  universities  are  prepared  to  work,  and  do  work, 
with  municipalities  and  public  officials,  by  collecting  material,  giving 
advice,  and  sending  out  lecturers  on  civic  subjects. 

In  addition  to  the  specific  phases  of  welfare  work  which  have  been 
mentioned,  other  forms  are  practiced  by  many  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, but  these  are  too  varied  in  character  and  in  value  to  be  tabulated. 


IX.  PUBLICATIONS. 

Extension  publications,  including  announcements,  bulletins,  and 
textbooks,  have  been  issued  by  the  following  institutions:  Universi- 
ties of  California,  Colorado,  and  Kansas,  Indiana  University,  Olivet 
College  (Mich.),  Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  CoU^e, 
University  of  Montana,  Rutgers  College  (N.  J.),  New  Mexico  College 
of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
Columbia  University  (N.  Y.),  University  of  North  Carolina,  Univer- 
sity of  North  Dakota,  Miami  University  (Ohio),  University  of  Okla- 
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homa,  University  of  Oregon,  Reed  College  (Oreg.),  Lehigh  University 
(Pa.),  Pennsylvania  State  College,  Rhode  Island  State  College,  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas,  Universities  of  Texas, 
Utah,  Washington,  and  Wisconsin. 

Colorado. — Following  are  the  bulletins  of  investigations  issued  by 
the  University  of  Colorado: 

1.  High  school  and  college  conference. 

2.  Protection  against  typhoid  fever. 

3.  Municipal  water  supplies  of  Colorado. 

4.  Serials  in  University  of  Colorado  library. 

5.  The  practical  value  of  birds. 

6.  Report  of  week  of  applied  sociology. 

Kansas. — The  University  of  Kansas  has  a  list  of  seven  bulletiiis — 
five  in  the  debating  series,  one  in  the  social  betterment  series,  one  in 
the  political  science  series;  also  seven  announcements. 

Michigan. — Olivet  College  issues  educational  bulletins  of  which  the 
following  titles  are  given:  "Adolescence,"  "Food  and  drink,  or  the 
hygiene  of  feeding,"  ''Genesis  of  law  of  gravity,"  ''Value  of  chemistry 
and  allied  sciences,"  "The  physical  basis  of  vitality  and  efficiency." 

Mississippi. — ^The  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Collie  publishes 
study  outlines. 

Montana. — The  University  of  Montana  has  issued  a  Correspond- 
ence-Study Bulletin  Record  and  a  lecture  bulletin. 

New  Mexico. — New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanical 
Arts  has  five  issues  of  College  Record  and  nine  issues  of  the  Courier. 

New  York. — The  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  has  a  syllabus 
for  each  course  and  an  annual  announcement.  Columbia  University 
issues  the  following :  Griffin's ' '  Syllabus  of  English  Courses, ' '  Pugsley 's 
"Syllabus  Reading  Lists,"  based  on  Columbia  College  courses. 

NoriJh  Carolina. — The  University  of  North  Carolina  issues  a  "Pro- 
fessional Library"  for  secondary  schools  and  a  handbook  for  use  in 
declaiming,  essay  writing,  and  reading. 

NorOi  Dakota. — ^The  University  of  North  Dakota  has  lecture,  corre- 
spondence, and  debating  bulletins,  and  also  "University  Plan  of 
Educational  Cooperation." 

Ohio. — Miami  University  has  published  teachers'  bulletins  and 
bibliographies  of  several  subjects. 

Oklahoma. — The  following  publications  have  been  issued  by  the 
extension  department  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma:  Public  Dis- 
cussion and  Debate;  The  Income  Tax;  The  Initiative  and  Referen- 
dum; and  Brick  Paving  in  Oklahoma. 

Oregon. — The  University  of  Oregon  has  the  University  Extension 
and  Commonwealth  Service  bulletin  and  the  University  Extension 
Monitor. 

Reed  College  issues  bulletins  and  text  for  correspondence  teaching. 
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Pennsylvania, — The  publications  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College 
deal  chiefly  with  agricultural  subjects.  Bulletins  are  issued  on  engi- 
neering subjects  as  follows: 

1.  Effects  of  the  form  of  altematmg  cuirent  waves  on  the  life  and  eflSciency  of 
incandescent  lamps. 

2.  Practical  suggestions  for  the  construction  of  concrete  floors. 

3.  Hot  blast  heating  systems. 

4.  Concrete  on  the  farm. 

5.  Electric-lighting  plants  for  rural  houses. 

6.  Kerosene  as  a  substitute  for  gasoline  in  engines  for  use  on  birms  and  in  autc^ 
mobUes. 

RTiode  Island. — Rhode  Island  State  College  issues  8  leaflets  on 
nature  study  and  12  extension  bulletins  yearly. 

Texa^, — The  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas  pub- 
lishes a  bulletin  on  extension  work  and  correspondence  courses. 

The  University  of  Texas  issues  a  large  number  of  bulletins  of  both 
informational  and  educational  character. 

Washington. — The  University  of  Washington  has  issued  seven  bul- 
letins as  follows : 

1.  The  social  and  civic  center. 

2.  State  roads  and  permanent  highways. 

3.  The  recall  of  judges. 

4.  Department  of  instruction. 

5.  The  single  tax. 

6.  The  making  of  a  newspaper. 

7.  Manual  for  debaters. 

Wisconsin. — A  list  is  here  given  of  the  publications  of  the  Universi  y 
of  Wisconsin  extension  division.  The  textbooks  listed  are  for  the 
use  of  students  enrolled  in  correspondence-study  courses.  Those 
numbers  that  are  marked  ''Completed"  are  in  manuscript  form. 
They  will  be  printed  as  soon  as  they  have  been  tried  in  service  and 
found  to  meet  the  needs. 

The  bulletins  enumerated  are  issued  as  announcements  by  the 
correspondenccHstudy  department;  as  aids  to  clubs;  leagues,  or  speak-- 
ers  by  the  department  of  debating  and  discussion;  and  as  aids  to 
civic,  social,  and  all  welfare  organizations  by  the  department  of  gen- 
eral information  and  welfare. 

TEXTS  FOR  CORRESPONDENCE-STUDY  COURSES. 

BUSINBSS : 

Btuiness  Organization  and  Management. 
Completed — 

General  organization  of  business  (C.  142-144). 

Types  of  business  organization  (0.  145-150). 

Industrial  management  (C.  151-152). 

Printed — 

Sales,  purchase,  and  shipping  methods  (0.  153). 
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Bookkeeping  and  Accounting, 


Completed — 

Booking  (C.  128). 

Accounting  principles  (C.  129). 

CoBt  accounting  (C.  136). 
Printed— 

Bookkeeping  and  cost  finding  for  printers  (C.  130). 

Business  Law, 
Completed — 

Contracts  (C.  115). 

Sales  (C.  118). 

Commercial  paper  (C.  122). 

Private  corporations  (C.  124). 

Retailing. 
Printed — 

I 

Retail  selling  and  store  management  (C.  159). 

Sundry  Subjects, 
Completed — 

Commercial  correspondence  (C.  102). 

Commercial  geography  of  the  United  States  (C.  114). 

DBAWINa,  MSCHANICAL: 

Completed — 

Wood  sketching  (C.  243). 

Shop  drawing  (C.  204). 

Freehand  lettering  (C.  4). 

Printed — 

Shop  sketching  (C.  203). 

ENGINEESINa,  BLECTBICAL: 

Completed — 

Direct  currents  and  direct-current  machinery  (C.  311). 

The  theory  of  alternating  currents  (C.  312). 

Electric  wiring  (C.  317). 

Elementary  principles  of  telephones  (C.  318). 

Watt-hour  meters  (C.  319-A). 

Printed — 

Commercial  electrical  measuring  instruments  (C.  319). 

Magnetic  and  electric  circuits  (C.  310). 

ENGINEEBINa,  MSCHAmCAL: 

Completed — 

Mechanism  (C.  208). 

Heat  (C.  215). 

Gas  engines  and  gas  producers  (C.  219). 

Part  A.    Gas  and  oil  engines. 

Part  B.    Gas  producers. 

Compressed  air  (C.  225). 

Engine  running  (C.  230). 

Fuels  (C.  231). 

Cupola  practice  (C.  272). 

Printed— 

Shop  mathematics  (C.  201-A). 

Shop  arithmetic  (C.  201-B). 

Boilers  (C.  216). 
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BNGINXSBIKQ,  STBUCTUBAL: 

Printed— 

Elements  of  structures  (C.  408). 

Reinforced  concrete  construction,  vols.  1  and  2. 
ENQLISH: 
Completed — 

Practical  English  review  (C.  64). 

GBBMAN: 

Completed — 

Elementary  German  (C.  1). 
HOME  ECONOMICS. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Applied  and  Vocationai  Mathematics. 
Completed — 

Lumber  measurements  (C.  11-L). 

PHARMACY: 

Completed — 

Pharmacy  (C.  60). 

TEACHEBS'  BEVIEW  COUESES: 

Completed — 

Physics  review  (C.  87). 

Correspondence-Study  Bulletins. 

numbec 

Afltronomy,  courses  in 240 

Bacteriology,  courses  in ., 400 

Botany,  courses  in 262 

Business,  courses  in 415 

Business  courses,  an  outline  of 261 

Business  sciences 2^ 

Chemistry,  courses  in 264 

Correspondence,  courses  in 407 

Drawing,  courses  in 900 

Education,  courses  in 287 

Electrical  engineering,  courses  in 844 

Electrical  engineering,  grouped  vocational  studies  in 188 

English  language  and  literature 856 

General  Information 880 

Geology  and  geography,  courses  in 353 

German,  courses  in 336 

Greek  and  Latin,  courses  in 362 

Highway  construction 5 

History,  courses  in 419 

Home  economics,  courses  in 381 

Mathematics,  courses  in 298 

Mechanical  engineering,  courses  in 12 

Mechanical  engineering,  grouped  vocational  studies  in 196 

Mechanical  engineering  and  industrial  subjects,  courses  in 414 

Music,  courses  in 352 

Pharmacy,  courses  in 304 

Philosophy,  courses  in 153 

Political  economy  and  sociology,  courses  in 384 

Political  science,  courses  in 372 

Romance  languages,  courses  in 401 
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number. 

Structural  engineering,  courses  in 323 

Summary  announcement,  extra-mural  collie 441 

Surveying,  courses  in * 13 

Teachers*  review  courses 220 

Vocational  conference 414 

Debating  Bulletins, 

Annexation  of  Cuba 229 

Central  reserve  association 320 

Civic  clubs 349 

Closed  V .  open  shop 242 

Commission  plan  of  city  government 297 

Consolidation  of  rural  schools 234 

Debating  societies 305 

Farmers'  clubs 346 

GenersJ  statement 345 

Guaranty  of  bank  deposits 193 

How  to  judge  a  debate 371 

Inheritance  tax 232 

Initiative  and  referendum 607 

Mimicipal  home  rule •  437 

Parcels  post. 295 

Popular  election  of  Senators 359 

Postal  savings  bank 23 

Principles  of  eflfective  debating 321 

Restriction  of  immigration 360 

Recall 448 

School  literary  societies 592 

Triangular  debating  leagues 283 

General  Information  and  Welfare  Bulletins. 

Bakers'  Institute,  proceedings 236 

Community  institute,  the 377 

Guarding  the  public  health 379 

Industrial  education  and  dependency 402 

Newspaper  conference,  proceedings 386 

Sauk  City  community  institute,  program 374 

Sauk  City  community  institute,  resultsand  opinions 404 

Tuberculosis  or  consumption 166 

Social  Center  Bulletins. 

Cooperation  of  the  National  Editorial  Association  in  civic  and  social  center 

development 311 

Lessons  learned  in  Rochester 301 

Motion  pictures  and  the  social  center 313 

Present  conditions  which  demand  civic  and  social  center  development 317 

Rural  awakening,  the 310 

Schoolhouse  as  branch  public  library,  the 328 

Schoolhouse  as  a  civic  and  social  center  in  the  community,  the 361 

Schoolhouse  as  a  legislative  reference  bureau,  the 327 
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Schoolhouseasalocal  art  gallery,  the 318 

Scboolhouseasalocal  health  office,  the 3S 

Social  center,  a  means  of  common  understanding 906 

Social  center  development  to  date 314 

Social  center  and  the  farmer's  home 319 

Social  center  movement 30S 

Social  center  movement  in  Minnesota 312 

Social  center  work  in  the  Southwest 330 

MiaceUaneoua  BulUlins. 
Biennial  report,  dean's 36S 

University  Extension  Series. 
[Published  by  the  aniyentty  board  of  editors.] 

City  government  by  commission 423  No.  4 

Fireless  cooker 217 

Frosts  in  Wisconsin 290  No.  2 

Tuberculosis 319  No.  2 


X.  INSTITUTIONS  IN  WHICH  EXTENSION  WORK  IS  NOT 

FULLY  ORGANIZED. 

Fifty-two  institutions  are  reported  in  which  extension  work  is  not 
fully  organized.  In  22  institutions^  lectures  constitute  the  only  form 
of  extension  work;  in  7  institutions  there  are  lectures  and  enter- 
tainments (musical  or  musical  and  literary) ;  in  5  institutions,  cor- 
respondence study  chiefly;  in  5  others,  training  of  teachers;  in  4, 
rural  work;  in  2,  chiefly  municipal  and  welfare  work;  in  1, engineering; 
in  7,  work  in  varioiis  lines  (imclassified). 
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(Nor.— With  the  exoeptloiu  Indicated,  the  doooments  named  below  will  be  sent  free  of  charge  npco 
^ypttoaHoo  to  the  CoouniBHioDer  of  EdocatioD,  Washington,  P.  C.  Those  marked  with  an  astsrlsk  (*) 
are  no  longer  available  for  free  distribntion,  but  may  be  had  of  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Oovenw 
UMnt  Printing  Offloe,  Washington,  D.  C,  iqKn  payment  of  the  price  stated.  Remittances  should  be  made 
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out  of  print.] 

1906. 

fNo.  1.  Edooatioo  un  of  1909  for  England  and  Wales  as  it  passed  the  House  of  Commons.  Anna  T.  Smith. 
*No.  3.  German  views  of  American  education,  with  partloular  refvenoe  to  industrial  development, 

William  N.  Hailmann.    lOcts. 
*No.  3.  State  school  systems:  Legldatian  and  Judicial  dedrions  relating  to  publio  education,  Oct  1, 19(M, 

to  Oct.  1,  lOOtt.    Edward  C.  Elliott.    IScts.   . 

1907. 

fNo.  1.  The  continuation  sdiod  in  the  United  States.   Arthur  J.  Jones. 

*No.  2.  Agricultural  education,  indnding  nature  study  and  school  gardena.   James  R.  JeweU.   15  oil. 

fNo.  3.  The  auxiliary  schools  of  Qermany.   Six  lectures  by  B.  Kaennel. 

fNo.  4.  The  elimination  of  pupils  ttam  sohod.   Edward  L.  Thomdike. 

1908. 

fNo.  1.  On  the  training  of  persons  to  teach  agriculture  in  the  puhttoaohooto.   liberty  H.  Ballej. 

nfa  a.  Hat  of  publioatlona  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  1887-1907.    10  ots. 

•Na  8.  Bibliography  of  education  for  1907.   James  IngerseU  Wyer,  Jr.,  and  ICartha  L.  Phelpa.    lOets. 

fNOb  4.  Musio  education  in  the  United  States;  sohoda  and  departments  of  muslo.   Arthur  L.  Ifanofaealer. 

*!No.  0.  Education  in  Formosa.   Julean  H.  Arndd.    10  ots. 

*<No.  A.  The  apprentioeehip  system  in  its  relation  to  industrial  education.    CarroU  D.  Wright.    15  eta. 

*Na  7.  State  school  systems:  n.  Legislation  and  Judicial  deddons  relating  to  public  education,  OoL  1, 

1906,  to  Ctet.  1,1908.    Edward  CElUott.    30  ots. 
No.  8.  Statistics  of  State  untveraltleB  and  other  inatitntiQna  of  higher  education  partially  supported  by  the 
State,  1907-8. 

1SH>9. 

Wo.  1.  Facilities  for  study  and  research  in  the  offices  of  the  United  States  Government  in  Washington. 

Arthur  T.  HadlQy.   10  ots. 
No.  2.  Admission  of  Chinese  students  to  American  colleges.   John  Fryer. 
•No.  8.  Daily  meals  of  school  children.   Caroline  L.  Hunt.    10  ots. 
fNo.  4.  The  teaching  staff  of  secondary  schools  In  the  United  States;  amount  of  education,  kngth  of  eag^ 

rlence,  salaries.    Edward  L.  Thomdike. 
No.  5.  Statistics  of  public,  society,  and  school  libraries  In  1908. 
•No.  8b  Instruction  in  the  fbie  and  manual  arts  in  the  United  States.   A  statistical  monograph.   Henry 

T.Bailey.   15  eta. 
No.  7.  Index  to  the  Reports  of  the  Commisrfoner  of  Education,  1887-1907. 
•No.  8.  A  teacher's  professional  library.   Clasrifled  list  of  100  titles.   5  ots. 
•Na  0.  BibUography  of  education  for  1908-0.   10  cts. 
No.  10.  Education  for  efficiency  in  railroad  service.    J.  Shirley  Eaton. 

•Na  11.  Statistics  of  State  univerritles  and  other  institutions  of  higher  education  partially  si^ported  1^ 
the  State,  190fr4».   5  cts. 

1910. 

Ka  1.  fThe  movement  for  reform  in  the  teaching  of  religion  in  the  publio  schools  of  Saxony.   Arl^y  B. 

Show. 
Ka  S.  State  ecfaool  ^yslema:  IIL  Legislation  and  Judicial  dedMons  retarting  to  pubHc  education,  Oet.  1, 

1908,  to  Oct.  1,1909.    Edward  CEmott. 
fNo.  3.  list  of  pubUoattona  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Edncaticn,  1867-mo. 
•No.  4.  The  biological  stations  of  Europe.   Charlae  A.  Eiifold.   fiOots. 
•No.  6.  American  ichoolhonsea.   Fletofaer  B.  Dieadar.   75  ots. 

fNo.  8.  Statistica  of  State  univanttiea  and  otbv  instfttotions  of  Ugtoer  ednoatlon  partially  auppgiiad  bj 
tlw  atate,  1901-10. 
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1911. 

Wo.  1.  BfbUogniiby  of  seienoe  teaching.  5  da. 

*No.  2.  OpportaiiitieB  for  graduate  stady  in  agrioaltare  in  the  Unlied  States.   A.  C. 

*Nq.  8.  Agencies  for  the  ImproTement  of  teachers  in  serrioe.   William  C.  Rnedlger.   15 ' 

''No.  4.  Report  of  the  oomintwifin  ^>pointed  to  study  the  system  of  ednoatioa  in  the  pobUe 

Baltimore.   lOets. 
*No.  6.  Age  and  grade  oensns  of  schools  and  colleges.    Geoige  D.  Stzsyer.    10  cts. 

No.  6.  Graduate  work  in  mathematics  in  miivenitieB  and  in  other  institatioiis  of  like  grade  In  tlMUi 

States. 
Wo.  7.  Undergradoate  work  in  mathematics  in  ooUeges  and  mifversltlBs.   5  cts. 
*No.  8.  Examinations  In  mathematics,  other  than  those  set  by  the  teacher  far  hb  own  dasses.   S( 

No.  9.  Mathematics  in  the  technological  schools  of  collegiate  grade  ip  the  United  States. 
fNo.  10.  BIbliogFaphy  o(  edncation  for  1000-10. 
fNo.  11.  Bibliography  of  child  study  for  the  yean  1008-9. 
•No.  12.  Training  of  teachers  of  elementary  and  secondary  matfaemaUcB.   fi  cts. 
*No.  13.  Mathematics  in  the  elementary  schools  of  the  United  States.   15  ots. 
*No.  14.  Provision  for  exceptional  children  in  the  pabUo  adioob.   J.  H.  Van  Skkie,  TttghtiMr  Wi 

and  Leonard  P.  Ayres.   10  cts. 
*'No.  15.  Educational  system  of  China  as  reoently  reoonstraeted.   HJarry  E.  King.   15  ots. 
*No.  16.  Mathematics  in  the  pabUc  and  private  secondary  schools  of  the  United  States.   15  eta. 
fNo.  17.  List  of  publications  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Edncation,  October,  1011. 
*No.  18.  Teadiecs'  certificates  issued  under  general  State  laws  and  regulations.   Harlan  Updegraff.    SD«lL 

No.  19.  Statistics  of  State  universities  and  other  institutions  of  higher  education  partially  suppostad  by 

the  State,  1010-11. 

1919. 

*No.  1.  A  course  of  study  for  the  preparation  of  rural-echool  teachers.  Fred  Mntcfaler  and  W.  J.  Gkalg.  iotii 

oNo.  2.  Mathematics  at  West  Point  and  Anm^wlis.   5  cts. 

*No.  8.  Report  of  committee  on  unilorm  records  and  reports.   Sots. 

*No.  4.  Mathematics  in  technical  seoondary  schools  in  the  United  States.   5  cts. 

*No.  5.  A  study  of  expenses  of  city  school  systems.   Harlan  Ujtdegiafl.   10  ots. 

*No.  0.  Agricultural  education  in  secondary  schools.   10  cts. 

*No.  7.  Educational  status  of  nursing.   M.  Adelaide  Nutting.   10  ots. 

*No.  8.  Peace  day.   Fannie  Fern  Andrews.  [  Later  publication,  1913,  No.  12.]    5  ota. 

*No.  9.  Country  schools  for  city  boys.   William  S.  Myers.    10  ots. 

*No.  10.  Bibliogniphy  of  education  in  agriculture  and  home  eoonomfca.    10  ots. 

fNo.  11.  Current  educational  topics.  No.  I. 

fNo.  12.  Butch  schools  of  New  Netherland  and  colonial  New  York.   WOliam  H.  KHpatriek. 

*No.  13.  Influences  tending  to  improve  the  work  of  the  teacher  of  mathematics.   5  cts. 

*No.  14.  Report  of  the  American  commissioners  of  the  international  commission  on  the  ^''•^'"c  of  milli^ 

matics.   10  ots. 
fNo.  16.  Current  educational  topics,  No.  ZI. 

*No.  10.  The  reoTganlzed  school  playground.   Henry  S.  Curtis.   6  cts. 
*No.  17.  The  Montessori  system  of  education.   Anna  T.  Smith.   5  cts. 
*No.  18.  Teaching  language  through  agriculture  and  domestic  science.   M.  A.  Leiper.   8  cts. 
•No.  19.  Professional  distribution  of  college  and  university  graduates.    Bailey  B.  Burritt.    10  ots. 
•No.  20.  Readjustment  of  a  rural  high  school  to  the  needs  of  the  community.    H.  A.  Brown.    10  cts. 
•No.  21.  Urban  and  rural  common-school  statistics.   Harlan  Updegraff  and  Wflliam  R.  Hood.   5  ola. 

No.  22.  Public  and  private  high  schools. 

No.  23.  Special  collections  In  libraries  in  the  United  States.  W .  Dawson  Johnston  and  Isadore  O.  Mo^ga. 
•No.  24.  Current  educational  topics.  No.  HI.   6  ots. 
fNo.  25.  List  of  publfoatfons  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  1912. 
fNo.  28.  Blbllogn^y  of  6hild  study  for  the  years  1910-1911. 

No.  27.  Hirtory  of  publi04chool  education  in  Arkansas.    Stephen  B.  Weeks. 
•No.  28.  Cultivating  school  grounds  in  Wake  County,  N.  C.    Zebulon  Judd.    6  cts. 

No.  29.  Bibliography  of  the  teaching  of  mathemattrw,  1900-1912.    David  Eugene  Smith  and  ChaflM 
Goldzlher. 

No.  80.  Latin-Amerloan  universities  and  special  schools.    Edgar  E.  Brandon. 

No.  31.  Educational  directory,  1912. 

No.  82.  Bibliography  of  exceptional  chfldren  and  their  edueatkm.  .Arthur  MacDonakl. 

fNo.  83.  Statistics  of  State  vilvefsities  and  other  institutions  of  h%^ier  education  partially  supputtad  hf 

the  State,  1912. 

1918. 

No.  1.  Monthly  record  of  current  ednoational  publications,  January,  1913. 
•No.  2.  Training  courses  for  rural  teachers.    A .  C.  Monahan  and  R .  H.  Wright.   5  cts. 
•No.  8.  The  teanhing  of  modem  languages  in  the  United  States,   Charles  H.  Handsohln.   15  eds. 
•No.  4.  Present  standards  of  hji^er  education  in  the  United  States.    George  E.  MarTrfian    20 oil. 
•No.  5.  Monthly  reoord  of  current  educational  publioatioiis.   FMbmary,  1018.   5  ota. 
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*Wo.  6.  Agrkmltiml  tastrootfoii  in  Ugh  scihoob.   C.  H.  Robiwii  and  F.  B.  Jeoks.   10  ote. 

*No.  7.  College  entrance  requirements.   Clarence  D.  Kingsley.    15  cts. 

*No.  8.  The  status  of  rural  education  in  the  United  States.   A.  C.  Monahan.   Iff  ots. 

^o.  0.  Oonealar  reports  on  continaatk>n  schools  in  Pmssia.   6  ets. 
*No.  10.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  ICardi,  1913.   5  eta. 
*No.  11.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publJcatiana,  April,  1913.   6  ots. 
*No.  12.  The  promotion  of  i)eaoe.    Fannie  Fern  Andrews.    10  cts. 

*No.  13.  Standards  and  tests  for  measuring  the  efficiency  of  schools  or  systems  of  schools.    Beport  of  the 
oommiltee  of  the  National  Council  of  Education.    George  D.  Stiayer,  chaiimaa.   6  cts. 

No.  14.  Agricultural  instruction  in  secondary  schools.    * 
*No.  Iff.  Monthly  record  of  cunent  educational  publications,  May,  1913.   ff  ots. 
''No.  16.  Bibliography  of  medical  inspection  and  health  supervision.    15  cts. 
*No.  17.  A  trade  school  for  girls.   A  preliminary  investigation  in  a  typical  maanfMituring  city,  Woroester, 

Mass.   loots. 
*No.  18.  The  fifteenth  international  congress  on  hygiene  and  demognq^hy.    Fletdker  B.  I>reBslar.  10  cts. 
*No.  10.  Qerman  industrial  education  and  its  lessons  for  the  United  States.   Hohnes  Beckwith.    Iff  cts. 

Na  20.  Illiteracy  hi  the  United  States. 

tNa  21.  Monthly  record  of  cuxrent  educational  publications,  June,  1913. 
*No.  22.  Bibliography  of  industrial,  vocational,  and  trade  education.    10  ots. 
*Na  33.  The  Georgia  dub  at  the  State  Normal  School,  Athens,  Ga.,  for  the  study  of  rural  sociology. 

E.C.  Branson.   10  cts. 
*Naa4.  A  comparison  of  public  education  in  Germany  and  in  the  United  StatM.    Geoig  Ejenchensteiner. 

ffcts. 
*Na  35.  Industrial  education  in  Coiumlius,  Ga.   Bdlamd  B.  DenJeL  6  ots. 
*No.20.  Good  roads  arbor  day.   SusanB.Sipe.    lOcts. 
«No.  37.  Prison  schools.    A.  C.  HiU.    10  cts. 

*No.  28.  Expressions  on  education  by  American  statesmen  and  publicistB.   fi  ots. 
*No.  29.  Accredited  secondary  schools  in  the  United  States.    Kendrio  C.  Babooek.    10  ots. 
*No.  30.  Education  in  the  South.    10  cts. 
*No.  81.  Special  features  in  city  school  systems.    10  cts. 
*No.  82.  Educational  survey  of  Montgomery  County,  Md.    10  cts. 
tNo.  33.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  September,  1913. 
*No.34.  Pension  systems  in  Great  BritafaL    Raymond  W.  Sies.    10  ots. 
••No.  85.  A  list  of  books  suited  to  a  high-school  library.    15  cts. 
*No.  80.  Report  on  the  vork  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  natives  of  Alaska,  1911-12.   10  ots. 

No.  87.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  October,  1913. 

No.  88.  Economy  of  time  in  education. 

No.  39.  Elementary  industrial  school  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.   W.  N.  HaOmann. 
*No.  40.  The  reorganieed  school  playground.   Henry  8.  Curtis.   10  ets. 

No.  41.  The  reorganization  of  secondary  education. 

No.  42.  An  experimental  rural  school  at  Winthrqp  College.   H.  S.  Browne. 
*No.  43.  Agriculture  and  rural-life  day;  material  for  its  observance.   Eugene  C.  Brooks.    10  ets. 
*No.  44.  Organized  health  work  in  schools.   E .  B.  Hoag.    10  cts. 

No.  45.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publJcations,  November,  1913. 
fNo.  46.  Educational  directory,  1913.    15  cts. 

*No.  47.  Teaching  material  in  Government  publications.    F.  E.  Noyes.   10  ots. 
*No.  48.  School  hjrgiene.    W.  Carson  Ryan,  jr.    15  cts. 

No.  49.  The  Farragut  School,  a  Tennessee  country-life  high  schooL  A.  C  Monahan  and  Adams  Phillips. 

No.  50.  The  Fitchburg  plan  of  cooperative  industrial  education.    M.  B.  McCann. 

No.  51.  Education  of  the  immigrant. 
*No.  52.  Sanitary  schoolhouseB.   Legal  requirements  in  Indiana  and  Ohio.   5  o«s. 

No.  53.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  December,  1913. 

No.  54.  Consular  reports  on  industrial  education  in  Germany. 

No.  55.  Legislation  and  Judicial  decisions  relating  to  education,  October  1,  1909,  to  October  1,  1912. 

James  C.  Boykin  and  William  R.  Hood. 
*No.  56.  Some  suggestive  features  of  the  Swiss  school  system.   William  Ejiok  Tate.  25cts. 

No.  57.  Elementary  education  in  England,  with  qpeoial  reference  to  London,  Liverpool,  and  Manchester. 
I.  L.  Eandel. 

No.  58.  Educational  system  of  rural  Denmark.   Harold  W.  FoghL 

No.  59.  Bibliography  of  education  for  1910-11. 

No.  60.  Statistics  of  State  universities  and  other  institutions  of  higher  education  partially  supported 

by  the  State,  1912-13. 

1914. 

*No.  1.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  January,  1914.   5  cts. 

No.  2.  Compubory  school  attendance. 
*No.  3.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  February,  1914.   5  cts. 

No.  4.  The  school  and  the  start  in  life.    Meyer  B  loomfleld. 
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IV  BULIiBTIN    OF   THE   BtTBEAU    OP   EDUCATION. 

No.  6.  ThiB  folk  big^  aolioob  of  Denmark.    L.  L.  Friend. 

No.  0.  KindflfsartflDS  in  the  United  States. 

Na  7.  HoDthly  record  of  current  educational  pubUcatioos,  Marcb,  1014. 

No.  8.  Ttie  ICassachuaetta  home-project  plan  of  Tocational  agrieoltural  ednoatioo.    R.  W . 

No.  0.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  April,  1914. 

No.  10.  Physioftl  growth  and  school  progress.   B.  T.  Baldwin. 

No.  11.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  May,  1914. 

No.  U.  Rural  schoolhouses  and  grounds.    F.  B.  Dmslar. 

No.  13.  Present  status  of  drawing  and  art  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  achoolB  of  Um  UnHid 

Royal  B.Famum. 
No.  14.  Vocational  guidance. 

No.  15.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications.    Index. 
NOb  16.  The  tangible  rewards  of  teaching.    James  C.  Boykin  and  Roberta  King. 
No.  17.  Sanitary  survey  of  the  schools  of  Orange  County,  Va.    R.  K.  Flannagan , 
No.  18.  The  pnbUo  aohool  aystam  of  Gary,  Ind.    WUUam  P.  Bonis. 
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